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THE  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST 

EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL 

For  the  Year  1907-08 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  humbly  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  this  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  our  proceedings 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1906. 


Summary  of  Statistics  belatinq  to  Schools  on  the 
Annual  Grant  List. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1907,  the  estimated 
increase  of  population  was  11  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  registers  of  schools  under  inspection  increased 
by  0*53  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  0-73  per  cent,  in  the  average 
attendance. 


Day  schools. 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  in  a  form  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  easily  comparoi  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  of  the  three  preceding  years : — 


Scholars  on  Registers  (at  end  of 
school  year)      .... 

Average  attendance     • 

Percentace  of  average  attendance 
to  scholars  on  Registers   • 

Infants,  i.e.,  schoiars  under  seven, 
on  Registers     .... 

Older  scholars,  t.e.,  scholars  above 
seven,  on  Registers  • 

10613, 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

793,492 
682,269 

804,162 
696,381 

806,737 
706,062 

85-98 

86-60 

87-37 

156,859 

159,801 

158,903 

636,633 

644,361 

647,834 

1907. 


811,000 
711,^628 

87-70 
161,143 


uiyiii/iuu  uy 


649,862 

4^oogle 


2  REPORT. 

Of  tho  811,000  scholars  on  the  register — 

776,339  were  children  of  school  age  (5-14) ; 

12,034  were  under  5  years  of  age ; 
149,114  were  between  5  and  7  years  of  *igo ; 
161,148  were  under  7  years  of  age  (infants); 
281,628  were  between  7  and  10 ; 
345,597  were  between  10  and  14 ; 

13,988  were  between  14  and  15;  and 
8,639  Avere  above  15. 


Of  the  same  scholars,  711,228  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily 
attendance  throughout  the  year. 


Of    every    100    of   the    average   number    of    scholars     in 
attendance — 

i.  51  were  boys ; 

49  were  girls, 
ii.  1 9  were  infants,  i.e.,  below  7  years  of  age ; 

36  were  between  7  and  10 ; 

45  were  above  10. 


Higher 

Grade 

Schools 

under 

laspectioiu 


In  the  average  attendance  ^ven  in  the  foregoing  Tables 
there  is  included  not  only  that  in  the  ordinary  day  schools,  but 
also  that  in  147  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  having 
on  the  registers  at  end  of  the  school  year  the  names  of  18,32^ 
scholars,  of  whom 

1,506  were  under  13; 
5,243  were  between  13  and  14 ; 
5,052  were  between  14  and  15 ; 
3,357  were  between  15  and  16; 
1,930  were  between  16  and  17,  and 
1,235  were  over  17. 


The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  these  schools 
during  tlie  past  year  was  18,467,  while  the  average  number  on 
the  liegisters  was  20,872. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  growth,  since  the  year  1900. 
in  the  number  of  Higher  Grade  {Schools  or  Departments,  tho 
number  of  scholars  on  the  Registers  of  those,  and  the  averagg 
attendance. 
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Table  Shewing  the  Progress  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 
since  their  establishment. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

Accom- 
modation 

Average 
Number 

of 
Scholars 

on 
Registers. 

Average  Attendance. 

Year. 

l6t 

year's 
Course. 

2nd 
year's 
Course. 

Beyond 

*ind 

year. 

Total. 

1900 

27 

7,740 

2.832 

1.606 

604 

351 

2,561 

1901 

34 

9.721 

3,518 

1,712 

1,053^ 

605 

3,270 

1902 

35 

10,103 

4,327 

2,209 

1,006 

606 

3,821 

1903 

36 

10,299 

5,157 

2.663 

1,223 

662 

4.548 

190i 

74 

18,965 

10,453 

6,650 

2,137 

1,320 

10,107 

1905 

121 

28,207 

16,291 

7,9.37 

4.310 

2,231 

14.508 

1906 

137 

31,742 

19.319 

8,661 

5,086 

3,400 

17.150 

1907 

147 

34,242 

20,872 

8,734 

5,719 

4,014 

18,467 

Instruction  supplementarjr  to  that  of  the  day  school  is  now 
provided  for  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  For  particulars 
as  to  the  operations  under  this  Code  see  Section  iX.  of  the 
Report. 

Another,  and  a  separate,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  Training 
consists  of  the  payments  made  to  the  Training  Centres  under  Pro-  ContreH. 
vincial  Committees  and  the  denominational  Training  Colleges, 
from  which  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is  mainly  drawn. 
The  number  of  Students  in  training  in  these  institutions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  session  was  3,005.  The  report 
upon  their  work  by  H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Scougal, 
and  the  detailed  statistics  relating  thereto,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  a  comparative  form,  the  rate  of  lUte  of  pro- 
progresssincetne  Actof  1872.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  KS?""^® 
Keports.  that  before  the  year  1872,  when  tne  Education  Act  was 
passed,  the  Department  had  no  statistics  which  could  be  tested 
nromyeartoyeiur,  and  from  which  a  conclusive  inference  could  be 
drawn  as  to  the  sfate  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  schools  sought  inspection;  and,  while  the 
inquiries  of  the  Education  Commission  led  thorn  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  large  number  of  the  schools  not  under  inspection 
were  not  in  an  efficient  condition,  the  Department  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
educational  provision  of  the  country  was  defective  or  unsuitable 
It  is  only  since  1872  that  it  has  been  possible  to  exhibit  the  resait  d 
in  a  statistical  form,  and  to  draw  reliable  inferences  as  to  the 
progress  of  education. 
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Years 

1872. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Estimated  Population 

3.395,802 

3,705,314 

4,109,275 

4.324,944 

4,672,145  4,723,539  4,775,498 

NUMBBE  OF  SCHOOLB— 

Dsy  Schools 

Higher  Grade  Schools  - 

1,979 

3,064 

3,076 

3.104 
31 

3,123 
121 

3,125 
137 

3,138 
147 

Accommodation— 
Day  Schools 
Higher  Grade  Schools  - 

281,688 

602,054 

714,865 

893,842 
9,292 

963,151 
28,267 

978,109 
31,742 

987,670 
34,242 

Avkbagb  Number  on 

THB       REQISTEBS 

DUEiNQ  Year— 

Day  schools 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 



534,428 

664,466 

753.287 
3,271 

787,492 
16,291 

788,850 
19,319 

792,823 
20.872 

Average  Attendance 

Day  schools  - 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 

213,549 

404,618 

512.690 

626,089 
2,949 

681,873 
14,508 

688,912 
17,160 

692,761 

18,467 

Number  of— 

Certificated  Teachers  - 
Assistant           „ 
Pupil                  „ 
Students  in  Training  - 

2,566 

"3,642 

72fl 

5,330 
444 

4,582 
892 

7.745 

1,320 

3.889 

861 

10,845 
2,418 
3,926 
1,360 

13,604 
2.718 
4.191 
1.728 

14.186 
2,794 
4,329 
2,19€ 

15,021 
2,614 
3,585 
3,005 

tional 
System. 


Resouroes  for  The  resources  upon  which  our  educational  system  is  maintained 
Maintenance  may  be  classified  as  local  and  imperial,  the  local  contributions 
of  Educa-  consisting  chiefly  of  volimtary  subscriptions  and  of  rates.  Of  these 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  in  support  of  day  schools  reported 
on  last  year  amount  to  43,7502.  The  expenditure  from  rates 
upon  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  apart  from  any  repay- 
ment of,  or  interest  upon,  loans  for  providing  them,  amounts  to 
697,8272.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  full  expenditure 
from  the  rates  on  education. 

During  the  year  1906-1907,  as  we  learn  from  the  Accountant 
in  Edinburgh,  whose  report  has  not  yet  been  issued,  the  total 
amount  raised  from  tne  education  rate  was  approximately 
1,313,5832. 15«.  Sd,,  which  necessitated  an  average  rate  of  12"36 
pence  instead  of  11*52  pence  in  1905-1906. 

Another  item  which  formerly  constituted  a  large  part  of 
the  local  contributions,  viz.,  the  school  pence,  has  undergmie, 
since  1st  October,  1889,  a  very  material  modification.  This 
item  is  now  replaced,  as  regards  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  amount,  by  the  fee  grants  under  the  Parliamentary  Vote 
and  by  sums  accruing  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
<  Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  effect  of  th^se  changes  is  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 
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The  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  day  schools  under  in- 
spection has  increased  from  874,807Z.  Is.  Od.,  to  887,491?.  10«.  Id, 
while  the  rate  of  grant  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance 
has  increased  from  11,  4«.  8d.  to  IL  5«.  OJd 

The  cost  of  **  maintenance"  per  child  in  average  attendance  was : — 

In  public  schools        -        -    SI.    7d.  10c?. 
In  voluntary  schools  -        -    2Z.  148.    6^(2. 

Towards  which  there  was  contributed : — 


By  ratepavers    -        -        - 
„   subscribers   -        -        . 
„   Parliamentary  Grants    - 
„   aid  grant  to  Voluntary  Schools 
„   general  aid  grant  - 
„   fee  grant      -        -        -        . 
„    fees — children's  pence,  &c.  - 
„   endowment  -        -        -        . 
„   miscellaneous  receipts  - 
„  Secondary  Education  Committees  0    0  10 

Total  income  per  child  in  \ 
average  attendance     -    -  / 

The  sum  of  305,618?.,  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  General  Aid 
Grant  (including  a  Re- Vote  of  75,000? )  for  the  year  ending 
3l8t  March,  1908,  has  been  distributed  in  terms  of  our  Minute 
of  9th  March,  1907.  The  table  below*  shows  the  amount 
granted  to  various  descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1907,  under  the  terms  of  Sections  II.  0.  (2),  II.  D. 
and  II.  E.  of  the  Minute  of  19th  March,  1906. 

A  sum  of  11,000?.  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ended 
3lst  March,  1907,  for  Special  Grants  in  aid  of  certain  heavily 
rated  School  Boards;  and  of  this  amount  the  sum  of 
10,850?.  ISs.  lOd.  was  distributed  in  March,  1907,  to  56  School 
Boards  under  the  terms  of  the  Minute  of  19th  Julv,  1906.  A 
similar  amoimt  was  voted  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1908. 


InPubUcScboote. 

IoVolimtai7Soh«oli. 

£    «.     d. 

£    a.     d 

■    12    5 

— — 

— 

0    9     li 

-    1    6    2f 

1     3    0| 

s         — 

0    3    0 

-046 

0    3    6 

•    0  11  llj 

0  11     6 

0     1    Oi 

0    2    2i 

.    0    0    4i 

0    0  lOi 

■    0    0    6J 

0    0  llf 

sesO    0  10 

0    0    5 

£3    7  lOf 

2  14    7J 

»  Table. 

Table  showing  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 

in 

respect  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the 

year  endecl  31st  March,  1907. 

Section  n. 

Seotton  II. 

Section  II. 

Tota:. 

U.(5J) 

D. 

£. 

£.  8.  d. 

£        8. 

d. 

£       8. 

d. 

£          8. 

d. 

To  school  boards  for  public 

schools 

930  0  0 

30,068    6 

8 

138,993  19 

9 

169,992    6 

5 

To  managers  of  voluntary 
schools: — 

Church  of  Scotland 

— 

147  10 

0 

585    4 

6 

732  14 

6 

United  Free  Church     - 

— 

40    0 

0 

395  11 

0 

435  11 

0 

Episcopal  Church  • 

' — 

840    0 

0 

2,294  15 

6 

3,134  15 

6 

Koman  Catholic  Church 

— 

670    0 

0 

16,198    4 

0 

16,868    4 

0 

Undenominational 

— 

590    0 

0 

1,847    0 
160,314  15 

6 

uiy 

2,437    0 
193,600  11 

lu^tiu  by  v^jC 

6 

Total      -       . 

9:K)0  0 

3-2,356  16 

J 

n 
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Proceeding  to  deal  separately,  and  in  greater  detail,  with  the 
questions  to  which  these  statistics  relate,  we  may  first  consider 
the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  adequate  school 
accommodation  has  been  provided,  partly  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  and  partly  under  the  system  instituted  by  that 
Act ;  next,  the  attenaance  of  scholars  at  the  schools  so  prt>- 
vided;  thirdly,  the  standard  of  instruction  which  has  been 
maintained ;  and,  lastly,  the  teaching  power  now  available  and 
the  means  for  recruiting  or  developing  that  power. 

I. — School  Supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant 
List  in  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  that  of  1872 : — 


1872.        1906.        1906^        1907. 


Public 

Church  of  Scotland     -        .        -        - 

Free  Chnreh 

EpiscoiMd 

Koman  Catholic 

Undenominational  and  other  schools  - 

Total    -    - 


l,311t 

623 

46 

22 

-  t 


1,902 


2,882 

20 

6 

06 

201 


3,244 


2,903 

18 

6 

62 

208 

66 


2,922 

18 

6 

61 

213 

66 


3,286 


t  Including  parish  (now  public)  schools,  vested  in  the  school  boards  by 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
I  Included  with  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  prior  to  1879. 

School  The  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List,  which  in  1872  provided 

places.  f^y^  281,688  scholars,  or  for  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were 

in  1907  sufficient  for  1,021,912  scholars,  or  2140  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  740,224  seats  in  schools  under  inspec* 
tion,  we  reckon  that  about  250,000  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  last  35  years.  Making 
allowance  for  cases  where  accommodation  may  have  been  pro- 
vided somewhat  in  excess  of  present  requirements,  with  a  view 
to  future  needs,  we  still  assume  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  rest 
of  this  incre^'Se  (according  to  the  calculation  which  was  made 
in  1882,  upwards  of  274,000)  is  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  in 
inspected  schools  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act. 
School  Confining  our  statistics,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  to  those  of 

BoikUng         the  schools  established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  to 
Grants.  which  grants  were  made  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to 

those  subsequently  provided  by  school  boaros  and  voluntary 
agencies,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  we  find 
that  between  1839,  when  the  administration  oif  the  Parliamentary 
vote  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 
and  31st  December,  1886,  when  the  last  building  grants  were 
paid,  grants  to  the  amount  of  687,3662.  were  paia  in  aid  ot 
erecting  1,004  residences  for  teachers,  and  of-— 

building  1,402  new  schools  for  -        -  284,806  scholars,  and 
enlarging  or  improving  498  schools  for    53,615         „ 

or  for  338,421  scholars  in  all. 
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For  72,081  of  these  scholars  accommodation  wa9  provided 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872  by  voluntary  eflFort,  aided 
by  school  building  grants,  in  422  new  and  128  improved  schools ; 
at  a  cost  to  the  promoters  of  230,122i.  148.  S^d,,  and  to  the 
State  of  109,411i.  38.  IJd;  and  at  the  rate  of  about  il  14*.  2d 
per  scholar. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  building 
grants  were  made  only  to  school  boards,  in  respect  of  public 
schools,  and,  upon  applications  lodged  before  31st  December, 
1873,  grants  to  the  amount  of  577,955i.  were  paid  to  school 
boards  for  the  erection  of  980  new,  and  the  enlargement  or  im- 

?rovement  of  370  old  schools,  and  for  766  teachers'  residences. 
iTith  the  aid  of  these  grants,  met  by  local  expenditure  from  tho 
rates,  to  the  amoimt  of  2,097,883Z.,  accommodation  was  provided 
for  266,340  children,  at  a  cost  of  71.  17 s.  6d.  per  scholar  from  the 
rates,  and  of  21.  Ss,  5d.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  or  at  a 
total  rate  of  10{.  08.  lid  per  scholar. 

The  contribution  from  the  rates  was  not  drawn  from  the  Loans, 
current  income  of  school  boards.  In  order  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  independent 
ol  that  which  was  mQt  by  the  Parliamentary  grant,  school  boards 
were  empowered  under  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1872  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  rates.  Until  August,  1878, 
when  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Board  of  Education  expired, 
applications  to  borrow  required  the  sanction  of  that  Board; 
and  during  that  period  loans  raised  with  such  sanction  amounted 
to  2,398,802?.  88. 9d.  Since  August,  1878,  the  duty  of  sanctioning 
such  loans  has  rested  ufjon  the  Department,  and  we  have 
accordingly  sanctioned  since  then*  loans  to  the  amount  of 
7,945,259f.  188.  6d  The  total  sum  of  the  loans  mnctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department,  amounting  to 
10,344,062Z.  78.  3<Z.,  thus  represents  the  expenditure  chargeable 
to  the  school  rates  from  1872  to  the  31st  January  last,  in  pro- 
viding school  accommodation.  The  total  amount  actually  om*- 
rowed  bv  school  boards  up  to  16th  May,  1907,  as  appearing  in 
their  balance  sheets,  was  9,797,169?.  08.  Id.  Or  this  sum 
8,904,354i.  38.  9d.  has  been  repaid  up  to  that  date,  leaving  a  debt 
of  5,892,814f.  168.  4tZ.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
preceding  paragraph,  2,097 ,883i.  of  the  amount  of  loans  sanc- 
tioned represents  the  contributions  from  school  boards  towards 
the  provision  of  schools  which  were  aided  by  building  grants 
from  this  Department,  while  8,246,1 79Z.  represents  expenditure 
upon  school  accommodation  provided  by  school  boards  without 
any  aid  from  school  building  grants. 

From  these  various  resources,  school  accommodation  to  the 
amount  of  1,021,912  places,  showing  an  increase  of  263  per 
cent,  in  the  last  35  years,  has  been  supplied  to  meet  the  requure- 
ments  of  the  country.  The  building  grants  having  ceased, 
Uie  only  assistance  which  can  now  be  given  to  localities  which 
have  to  provide  additional  accommodation  is  that  afforded  by 
loans,  which  render  it  possible  to  spread  the  expenditure  from 
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rates  over  a  period  of  years.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  has  now  placed  us  on  a  level  with  the  present 
requirements,  we  may  conclude  that  future  effort  will  be 
necessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
schools  already  provided,  and  to  meet  gradual  and  normal 
increase 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  number  of  children  ought 
to  be  daily  in  attendance  at  school.  In  1901  the  children 
between  5  and  14  (which  is  the  school  age  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Acts)  constituted  1938  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  they  are  now  estimated  to  amount  in  Scotland  to 
925,721.  From  this,  however,  a  certain  deduction  must  be  made 
on  account  of  children  who  are  educated  othendse  than  in  State- 
aided  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  such  children,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  many  private 
schools. 

We  must  make  further  deductions  on  account  of  sickness, 
weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for 
irregular  attendance;  while  in  rural  districts  some  deduction 
must  also  be  made  on  account  of  children  of  tender  years 
for  whose  non-attendance  excuses  more  or  less  plausible  may  be 
adduced.  On  a  reasonable  calculation,  we  consider  that  the 
requirements  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  involving  the  provision 
of  school  seats  for  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  fiilly  occupied  if  all 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  each  day  actually  were  there.  The 
estimated  population  in  1907  was  4,775,498,  one-sixth  of  which  is 
795,916.  The  actual  supply,  is  in  excess  of  this  by  about 
226,000  places  reckoned  according  to  the  minimum  requirements 
under  tne  Code.  Considering  that,  for  many  reasons,  school 
boards  and  other  managers  find  it  expedient  to  provide  more 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  accommodation  prescribed  by  the 
Code,  we  do  not  think  this  is  beyond  the  requirements.  In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt  from  miscalculation,  or  owing  to  a 
shifting  of  population,  the  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  what 
is  needed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
large  towns,  the  requirements  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  met 
by  the  efforts  of  the  school  boards.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  is  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  may  now  be  held  to  be 
virtually  complete,  except  in  view  of  increasing  population. 

We  publish  in  the  Appendix  : — 

"Returns  of  the  loans  sanctioned  under  Section  46  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  for  the  erection  or  enlargement 
of  schools,  of  the  sale  of  public  schools  sanctioned  under 
Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  as  well  as  of 
the  grraDts  made  to  supplement  the  rates  of  poor  and  populous 
districts  (Section  67  of  the  Act  of  1872,  as  amended  by  Section 
1  of  the  Act  of  1897). 
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IL — School  Attendance. 

With    our    present    estimated    population    there  might  be  Number  on 
955,100  (1  in  5)  on  the  registers,  and  795,916  (1  in  6)  in  average  Hegistewand 
daily  attendance.*    But  our  returns  show  only  811,000  children  atSHfonoe. 
on  the  registers  of  all  the  schools  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List 
and  711,228  in  average  attendance  in  respect  of  these  schools. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  children  who  might  be  on  the 
registers,  for  whom  some  100  school  seats  have  been  provided,  we 
have  onlv  85  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  74  in  daily  attendance. 
We  think  that,  without  unduly  straining  the  compulsory  clauses, 
a  considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  Even  with  necessary  deductions,  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  and  allowing  for  the  absence  from 
school  of  children  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  school 
attendance  in  terms  of  Section  3  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1901,  it  follows  that  there  might  be  over  a  hundred 
thousand  scholars  more  than  at  present  on  the  registers  of  State- 
aided  schools. 

The  following  Return  gives  particulars  for  certain  years  of 
the  scholars  in  average  attendance,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
Registers  of  all  schools  m  receipt  of  Annual  Grants,  and  shows 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  estimated  population  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  percentages  of  the  scholars  in 
average  attendance  to  the  total  numbers  on  the  School 
Registers : — 


1884-6.t  t    1800-1. 


Lvengeftttei 

of  SohooU    on   the  Annual 
OrmntLiBt 

t,  Sitimatod  popntotion 

8.  SdioltfB  on  the  School  Baflaten 
of  Anmial  Grant  SchooU 

Penentag9ot  (l)to(S) 

(»)to(2) 

(l)to(8) 


471,176 


640,028 


8,897,277  :  4,088,108 


012,004 
12*08 
16-70 
76-»7 


680,680 
18*88 
18-87 
70'84 


lOOO-l. 

1904-6. 

1906-6. 

636^374 

696,831 

706,062 

4,472,106 

4,672,146 

4,728,689 

767,421 

804,162 

806,787 

14-28 

14-90 

14-94 

17-16 

17-21 

1708 

82-02 

86-60 

87-62 

1906-7. 


711,228 
4,776,408 

811,000 
14-89 
16-98 
87-70 


t  Flnt  year  for  which  flgures  are  dow  available. 

These  numbers  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  those  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  the 
number  on  the  register  is  the  best  on  record. 

During  the  past  year  returns  as  to  school  attendance,  not  only 
in  the  State-aided  schools,  but  also  in  Higher  Class,  Private,  and 
other  schools  within  their  districts,  have  been  called  for  from  the 
School  Boards.  Although  these  returns  may  not  in  every  case 
be  absolutely  accurate  and  complete,  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  as 
summarised  in  the  following  table,  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 

*  We  are- here  following  the  proportion  that  has  been  accepted  in  the  past, 
aad  propoee  to  oonsider  very  carefully  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  present 
ciicamataiieee. 
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The  figures  relate  to  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December 
1906. 


Uelief  of 
fees. 


Number 
of  GhildFen 

Estimated 

Population 

in  1906. 

Number  of 
Scholars 

on  Registers 

mall 

Schools. 

Average 

Attendance 

in  all 

Schools. 

terms  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1901. 

between  the 
ages  of  :— 

Condition- 
ally. 

Without 
Conditions. 

6  and     7 

7  „      12 
12      „      14 

196,324 
491,390 

188,242 

160,680 
471,858 
178,462 

136,968 
419,280 
167,914 

1     1    «     1                 1      ! 

2,322 

6      „      14 
over  14 

875,956 

810,990 
-92-62  per 
cent,  of  pop- 
ulation    of 
School    age 
(5tol4year«) 

35,239 

713,182 
32,068 

Total  Number 
of  Cliildren. 

— 

846,229 

745,260 
=  88  07  per 
cent,  of  No. 
on    Regis- 
ters. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  convenient  again  to 
recapitulate  the  step  by  which  fees  have  been  almost  entirely 
relieved  in  State-aided  schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  a  large  sum  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  relief  of  fees.  Regulations  stating  the  conditions 
under  which  this  sum  would  be  distributed  were  contained 
in  a  Minute  issued  bv  the  Department  on  26th  August  of 
that  year.  These  regulations  came  into  force  on  1st  October 
following,  and  from  that  date  fees  were  relieved,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional cases,  for  scholars  in  all  the  compulsory  standards  of  the 
Code.  The*  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
applied  a  further  sum  of  40,000i.  towards  this  purpose.  By  a 
Mmuto  of  11th  June,  1891,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
amounts  so  available  were  distributed  were  so  far  varied  as'  to 
substitute  an  age  limit  (5-14)  in  place  of  the  previous  limit  t-o 
scholars  who  had  not  passed  the  5th  Standard,  and  in  the  Code 
for  1894  that  age  limit  was  extended  (3-15).  In  1892  a  change 
was  made,  whereby  a  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  lieu  of  the 
sum  available  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889.  In  1907 
the  sum  so  voted  was  360,566^.  During  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1908,  besides  the  sum  of  40,000i.  available  under  section  2 
(ii.)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  a  further  sum  of  69,3962.  was 
available  under  section  2  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1392.  The  capitation  grant  paid  in 
relief  of  fees  is  at  the  rate  of  12s.,  of  which  lOs.  is  met  from  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  and  2s.  from  the  sums  otherwise  available, 
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The  table  below*  shows  the  amount  granted  to  various 
descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1907. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  relief  granted : — 

Number  of  scholars  on  registers  of  schools 
on  Annual  Grant  List  between  3  and  15 

years  of  age -     802,360 

Deduct  approximate  number  in  fee-paying 
schools  and  in  schools  not  claiming  the 
grant  in  relief  of  fees         -        .        -        - 


Extent  of  relief  granted  by  the  Code 


17,000 
785,360 


These  figures  show  that,  except  for  a  comparatively  insif^nifi- 
cant  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  free  eaucation  practically 
prevails  throughout  the  State-aided  schools  in  Scotland. 

III. — Subjects  of  Instruction,  Jcc. 

The  main  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  But  while  these  subjects  naturally  form  the 
staple  of  work  of  the  school,  it  has  nover  been  the  practice 
in  Scottish  schools  to  confine  the  instruction,  even  in  the  more 
elementary  stages,  to  those  subjects  only.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  reasonable  infusion  of  other  subjects,  while  adding  to  the 
interest  qi  the  work,  stimulating  the  intelligence  and  developing 
the  capabilities  of  the  children,  tends  to  further,  rather  than  to 
retard,  process  in  the  essential  subjects.  But  these  additional 
subjects,  while  rarely  or  never  to  be  omitted,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
auxiliary  only.  They  are  valuable  for  the  discipline  they  aflford, 
and  the  variety  of  means  they  oflfer  for  exercising  the  intelligence 
of  the  children,  rather  than  for  the  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge or  proficiency  acquired,  even  although  that  may  be  not 
inconsiderable. 

The  auxiliary  subjects,  as  described  in  Article  19  of  the 
Code,  are:  —  rhysical  exercises,  singing,  drawing,  nature 
knowledge,  geography,  history,  and,  for  girls,  sewing.  Certain 
of  these  subjects,  e,g.,  nature  knowl^ge,  geography,  his- 
tory, may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  to  subserve  in  large 
de^e  tne  purposes  of  the  main  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  subjects 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  due  proficiency 

•  Table. 

Table  showing  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 

Belief  of  School  Feee  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1907. 


£       s,   d. 

To  school  hoards  for  public  schools  ■  370,760  13  0 
To  managers  of  voluntary  schools : — 
Chnrdi  of  Scotland  -  .  -  1,569  16  0 
United  Free  Churek  -  -  •  1,054  16  0 
Episcopal  Church ....  6,019  16  0 
Boman  Catholic  Church  -     42,536  15    0 

Undenominational        -        -  3,357  16    0 


£         8, 
370,760  13 


54,£^  19    0 


£425,299  12    0 


Main     . 
Subjects. 


Auxiliary 
Subjects. 
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Inquiry  into 

IMiysioal 

Tnuning. 


Drawing. 


Singing. 


in  the  latter.  Drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  nature  study,  and  may  indeed  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  same  subject.  Other  subjects,  e,g,,  physical  exercises  and 
singing,  whUe  less  intimately  allied  with  the  main  instruction 
are  essential  concomitants  of  it,  and  sewing  is  a  subject  in 
which  some  degree  of  expertness  must  be  acquired  durii^  school 
life,  if  it  is  to  be  acquired  at  all. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  the  foregoing  subjects,  each  in  due 
measure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  as  int^al 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary  stages  oi  every  school, 
and  we  should  regret  if,  whether  from  the  lacK  of  duly  'qualified 
teachers  or  other  causes,  any  part  of  this  comprehensive  discipline 
should  have  to  be  omitted. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is  most 
felt  are  physical  exercises  and  drawing,  but  this  defect  is  being 
gradually  remedied  through  the  ac^ency  of  the  classes  for  the 
further  instruction  of  teachers,  wnich  have  been  established 
under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Educa- 
tion, Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of 
Schools  (formerly  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code).  After 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  operation  of  these  classes  to  have 
its  due  efiect,  we  hold  that  no  school  should  continue  to  be 
recognised  as  efficient  whose  staff  is  not  specially  qualified  in 
respect  of  some  one  or  other  of  its  members  to  give  efficient 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  normal  curriculum. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to  enquire 
into  the  opportunities  for  phvsicai  training  now  available  in  the 
State-aided,  day  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training  might  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and,  further,  how 
such  opportunities  might  be  increased  by  continuation  classes  and 
otherwise,  so  as  to  develop,  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  the  feculties  of  tnose  who  have  left  the  day 
schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards  the  sources  of  national 
strength.     That  Commission  made  its  Report  in  March,  1903. 

As  was  suggested  by  the  Commission,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  course  of  physical  exercises  for 
schools,  and  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  together  with  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  prepared  bv  them,  was  issued  in 
March,  1904.  School  Authorities  were  mmished  with  a  copy 
of  this  Syllabus  and  their  special  attention  was  drawn  to  tne 
terms  of  the  Report. 

Drawing  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  curriculum  prescribed 
for  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  grants  for  instruction  in  drawing 
were  made  under  Article  19.  B.  4.  to  2,966  out  of  3,138  schools 
other  than  Higher  Grade  Schools,  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  complete  number  of  such  schools  in  which  some  amount  of 
instruction  in  drawing  was  given.  The  grant  was  withheld  (or 
was  not  claimed)  in  some  cases,  either  because  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  instruction  given  or  because  the  character  of  the 
instruction  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  a  ^rant. 

Singing  is  taught  in  3,247  schools,  out  of  3,285,  and  m  all 
but    57    of   these     it    was    taught    from    notes.    From    the 
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reports  of  our  Inspectors  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  even 
this  small  residumn  of  schools  in  which  singmg  is  not  taught, 
or  is  taught  incompletely,  will  be  still  further  r^ucecL 

The  other  auxiliary  subjects  (nature  knowledge,  geography,  ^^ 
history,  and  needlework)  are  practically  universal  in  all  schools  "'^"J^^ 
which  possess  the  complete  organisation  of  junior  and  senior 
divisions.  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects 
will  be  gathered  from  the  Inspectors*  divisional  reports;  but 
generally  we  have  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  while  the  various  points  of  criticism  containea  in  the 
reports  will  receive  our  attention  with  a  view  to  effecting 
further  improvement. 

In  response  to  appeals  from  Teachers  and  Managers  for  guid- 
anoe  in  the  preparation  of  suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects,  the  Department  have  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  memoranda  on  the  more  important 
of  those  subjects.  The  memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as 
final  or  authoritative  documents.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
formulate  definite  schemes  of  instruction,  and  few,  if  any, 
specific  suggestions  will  be  made  which  are  not  supported 
by  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  of  refute.  Memoranda 
on  English,  Arithmetic,  Languages,  Drawing,  History,  and 
Nature  Study  and  Science  have  already  appear^. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  savings  banks  have  been  established  Savings 
in  286  schools,  the  amoimt  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  J^^i  ^^ 
(45,739  in  number)  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  being  14,542i.,  ubn^es, 
and  that  there  are  school  libraries  in  1,968  schools,  with  an 
aggr^ate  of  450,158  books.  All  of  these  figures  represent  a 
most  ^tifying  increase  as  compared  with  {>revious  years.  The 
remarkable  development  in  respect  of  savings  banks  may  be 
attributed  to  the  attention  which  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the 
issue  of  a  special  Circular  Letter.  The  increase  in  libraries  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Coats,  jun.,  of 
Paisley,  to  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  rural 
districts  generally  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  carefully 
selected  libraries  which  he  nas  made  available  for  the  use  not 
only  of  school  pupils,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  in  districts 
where  a  supply  of  good  books  would  otherwise  be  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty. 

Directions  for  the  cleaning  and  keeping  clean  of  schools  have  T^e  Cleans- 
been  issued  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  Department  and  the  p^j^^  ^ 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.    The  Department  trust  of^diools!*^ 
that  these  directions  will   receive  the  careful  attention  of  all 
School  Boards  and  managers. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  it  may  be  well  again  to  ^°?^*^ 
recapitulate  the  alterations  in  the  system  upon  which  '^^'*®^' 
grants  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  By  an  important 
change  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1886,  that  large  part  of 
every  school  which  consisted  of  scholars  below  the  Third 
Standard  was  relieved  of  individual  examination,  its 
efficiency  being  judged  by  a  collective  test.    The  change  was 
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introduced  as  an  experiment.  It  was  afterwards  carried  out  on 
a  wider  scale,  so  tnat  Individual  examination  ceased  to  form 
the  basis  of  any  payment  for  the  ordinary  standard  work  of  tlie 
school.  In  the  Keport  for  1897-98  further  changes  were 
foreshadowed,  which  have  since  been  carried  into  effect 
The  main  features  of  these  changes  were  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  of  attainment  (that  of  the  Merit  Certificate)  which  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  satisfectory  outcome  of  an  Elementary 
School  Course;  the  giving  still  greater  freedom  to  Managers 
and  Teachers  in  the  determination  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  standard  shall  be  attained,  subject  to  such  general 
provisions  as  shall  secure  sufficient  breadth  in   the  education 

S' ven ;  and  the  defining  of  a  normal  curriculum  for  an . 
lementary  School,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching 
of  Drawing,  and  also  for  such  study  of  the  common  objects  and 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood  as  may  be  preliminary  to  or 
concomitant  with  the  more  definite  study  ot  Elementary  Science 
and  Geography.  A  change  in  the  method  of  inspection  has  also 
been  developed,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  that  ins{)ection 
should  not  regulate  teaching  but  vice  versd,  though  it  will  still 
be  the  business  of  the  Inspector  to  animadvert  on  deficiencies 
in  the  curriculum  and  on  grave  faults  in  method. 

The  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
renderoa  it  desirable  that  a  further  stop  should  be  made  in 
educational  oi^anization.  Certain  changes,  which  are  aH  in 
the  line  of  recent  developments,  were  accordingly  made  in 
the  Code  of  1903.  The  nature  of  these  changes  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — Under  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed  prior  to  this  Act,  the  Merit  Certificate  was 
properly  described  as  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Elementary 
School,  and  as  there  was  no  security  for  the  fiirther  continuance 
at  school  of  pupils  who  had  obtained  this  Certificate,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects 
required  for  the  Certificate  should  be  fixed  as  high  as  was 
reasonably  possible,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  sjrstem- 
atic  instruction  of  pupils  beyond  this  stage,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  pupils  who  took  up  the  study  of  secondary  subjects.  But 
under  the  new  condition  of  things  it  was  found  that  large  numbers 
of  pupils  for  whom  instruction  in  secondary  subjects  is  not 
suiUibie  obtained  the  Merit  Certificate  a  considerable  time  before 
they  were  entitled  to  leave  school.  The  provision  of  suitable 
courses  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  thus  became  imperative. 
The  steps  which  we  proposed  to  take  to  that  end  were,  in  the 
first  place,  brought  before  the  public  for  discussion  and  sugges- 
tion in  Circular  374,  and  have  smce  been  definitely  embodied  in 
Article  21  of  the  Code  (Supplementary  Courses)  and  the  relative 
Schedules  V.  and  VI.  Connected  with  this  change,  and  arising 
directly  out  of  it,  was  another  of  similar  importance.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  Merit  Certificate  should  continue  as  before  to  mark 
the  successful  completion  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Elementary 
School  proper.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
record  not  merely  the  pupd's  attainments  at  the  time  of  entering 
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on  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  also  the  value  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done  subsequently  while  in  the  Supplementary 
Course.  It  could,  therefore,  no  longer  be  required  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  fitness  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  or  to  beein  the 
studies  proper  to  a  secondary  school  or  a  higher  grade  school  or 
demrtment.  For  these  purposes  a  standard  of  proficiency  was 
inaicated  in  Article  29  ot  the  Code,  which,  while  on  the 
siune  lines  as  the  former  requirement  of  the  Merit  Certificate, 
takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  studies  of  elementary 
subjects  will,  in  all  these  cases,  be  in  some  measure  continued, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  elastic  in  character.  It  was  also 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  that  the  question  of  the 

Eupil's  fitness,  according  to  this  standard,  to  enter  upon  a 
igher  course  of  studies,  should  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  single  examuiation,  but  by  the  whole  character  of  his 
work  during  the  preceding  school  course,  and,  particularly, 
during  the  six  months  preceding  his  possible  transference, 
the  Head  Master  of  the  school  being  charged  with  a  special 
responsibility  for  observing,  testing,  and  reporting  to  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  the  attainments  of  the  respective  candidates. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  to  ascertain 
that  this  responsibility  is  in  all  cases  properly  discharged. 

One  effect  aimed  at  in  these  changes  is  an  improvement 
in  school  organization,  resulting  from  the  transfer,  at  an  earlier 
age,  to  secondary  or  higher-grade  schools  of  those  pupils  who 
desire,  and  are  fit,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  sucn  schools; 
while,  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  the  elementary  schools, 
further  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  given  in  such 
form  as  to  have  a  greater  practical  value  for  the  work  of  life. 
During  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1907,  54,715  candi- 
dates were  approved  by  the  Inspectors  under  Article  29  of  the 
Code  for  enrolment  in  Supplementary  Courses  or  Higher  Grade 
Departments,  and  9,802  were  awarded  a  Merit  Certificate  under 
the  Code. 

One    further    consequence    of   the    change  in  organization  Higher 
already  described  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  Grade 
of  Higher  Grade  Departments.    These  have  increased  from  36  jj^e^^^^rtments 
in  operation  during  the  session  1902-3  to  163  at  the  begin-     ^^  "*^"  "* 
ning  of  the   present  session.    Under   the  conditions  created 
by  the  Act  of  1901,  such  departments  are  no  longer  required  to 
discha^e  the  function  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
specialized  education  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.    That  function,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  is 
now  fulfilled    Dy  the    Supplementary  Courses.      The   Higher 
Grade  Departments  are  therefore  free  to  continue  a  stage  further 
the  general  education  of  that  considerable  body  of  pupils,  who, 
under  the  new  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  school 
till  15  OT  16.     Hence  the  courses — predoniinantlj'^  scientific  or 

Sredominantly  commercial — which  formerly  characterized  these 
epartments  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  by  a 
course  of  general  education  in  which  the  study  of  English  and 
one  or  more  language^  will  be  balanced  by  a  sufficient,  but  not 
excessive^  discipimc    in    Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic), 

uiyiiizuu  uy  -^J vJ V.' Vl  L V^ 
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Science  and  Drawing — all  specialization  on  commercial  or  tech- 
nical lines  being  postponed  until  the  pupils  have  reached-  the 
stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  During  the  past  year,  in 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  payments  were, 
made  under  Article  142  of  the  Code  in  respect  of  an  average 
attendance  of  18,467,  of  which  8,734  represented  the  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  first  year's  stage  of  the  various  courses,  5,719 
in  the  second  and  4,014  beyond  the  second ;  7,552  scholars 
were  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate  on  account  of  exceptional 
efficiency. 

Fuller  details  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
organization  of  education  in  Scotland  is  Dased,  in  so  far  as  that 
organization  is  affected  by  r^ulations  of  the  Department,  will  bo 
found  in  the  "  Explanatory  Memorandum  "  which  accompanied  a 
selection  of  circular  letters  of  the  Department  published  in  May, 
1904. 

IV. — Teaching  PoTver. 

Numljer  of  The  number  of  schools  under  inspection  in  1907  was  3,285  with 

Teadiors.        an  average  attendance  of  711,228  children.    The  Staff  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  these  scholars  was  made  up  as  follows  :^ 

Total  No. 

1.  Certificated  Teachers —  of  Teael^. 

(a)  Trained,  Male  3,882,  Female  5,829=9,7il \     ^aq^^ 

(b)  Untrained  „      920,        „      4,280  =  5,200/  ^  ^*'^^^ 

2.  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  60,  Code  of  1906>-- 

Male  20,  Female  90  -        -        -        -        -       110 

3.  Assistant  Teachers  (Art.  79,  Code  of  1906)— 

Qualified  under — 
(a)  Art.  79  (a)  Male  70,  Female  1,193  =  1,263] 
(h)    „    79(6)    „     35,      „  21=      56    -     2,614» 

(c)    „    79(c)    „   102,      „        1,193-1,295] 

4.  Female  Assistants  (Art.  32  (c)  3,  Code  of  1906)         •  69 

5.  Pupil  Teachers — 

(a)  In  1st  year  Male  122,  Female  448=  570] 

(b)  „  2nd  „       „      185,       „       682=    867 [       3585./ 


(c)    „    3rd    „ 

» 

168, 

„       766=    934 

{d)  „    4th   „ 

» 

170, 

„     1,044=1,214 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  all  grades         -    21,289 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  14,911 
certificated  teachers  were  employed,  or  a  proportion  of  one 
certificated  teacher  for  every  48  children.  But  if  the  number 
of  provisionally  certificated  teachers  and  of  teachers  qualified 
under  Article  79  be  included,  there  is  a  proportion  (exclusive  .of 
pupil  teachers  and  unqualified  assistants)  of  one  qualified  teacher 
■or  every  41  children,  a  proportion  which  might,  however,  with 
advantage  be  improved,  especially  as  regards   the  supply  of 

*  Of  these  252  (19  Male  and  233  Female)  "were  serying  as  aasistant  teacheis 
before  Slst  December,  1895,  and  may  therefore  continue  to  be  recognifled  as  sach 
beyond  the  date  (Slst  December,  1914)  mentioned  in  Art.71  {d)  of  theKegulatioBB 
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trained  certificated  teach<^rs.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  through 
the  operation  of  the  new  Regulations  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment m  this  respect  will  shortly  be  apparent. 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  last  year  shows  the  number 
of  certificated  teachers  actually  employed  to  have  increased 
by  827  (Male  65,  Female  762),  whilst  the  number  of  assistant 
teachers  (Article  79)  has  decreaised  by  180,  and  the  provisionally 
certificated  teachers  under  Article  60  have  increased  oy  8 — a  nett 
increase  of  665  qualified  teachers.  The  number  of  pupil  teachers 
and  of  unqualified  assistants  on  the  other  hand  shows  a 
marked  falling  off 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  additions  to  the 
bod^  of  certificated  teachers  during  the  past  year  have  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  demand  for  new  certificated  teachers  is  determined  by — (a)  g^pply  ^f 
the  wastage  entailed  by  the  retirement  of  teachers  from  active  Teachers, 
service,  (6)  the  growth  of  average  attendance,  (c)  the  replacement 
of  less  qualified  teachers,  and  (d)  more  liberal  staffing  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  School  managers. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  figures  as  regards  the  waste 
of  teaching  {)ower,  careful  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  leaving  has 
been  made  in  all  cases  where  certificated  teachers  have  relin- 

Sinshed  their  appointments,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
lis  enquiry  durmg  the  year  1907 — so  fer  as  teachers  who  are 
not  known  to  have  taken  up  fresh  enga^ments  in  Scotland 
are  concerned — ^will  be  found  m  the  following  table : — 


Reaeona  for  Leaving. 


Namber  of  Certificated 
Teachers  who  left. 


Death 

Retired 

♦Ill-health 

Change  of  profession 

Gone  to  South  Af  ilea        .... 

Gkme  ahroad  (elsewhere  Uian  South  Africa) 

Gone  abroad  to  stady 
tAppointment  in  Enffland  .... 

Appointment  at  a  iTaining  Centre    • 
'Dismissed   -       • 

Harris^    -  

Domestic  reasons 

Gone  to  University 

Gone  to  Training  College  .        ■        -        - 

Reason  not  known 

Appointment  to  inspectorate    - 


Total 


It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  658  teachers  included  in 
this  statement,  as  well  as  the  13  referred  to  in  the  footnote,  are, 

*  Of  these,  2  Males  and  S  Females  received  Disablement  Allowances, 
t  These  figures  do  not  include  13  teachers  (2  Males  and  11   Females)  who 
oorapleled  their  training  this  year  and  hav^  obt^^ned  appointments  in  England. 
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for  the  time  being,  lost  to  the  teaching  profession  in  Scotland, 
but  many  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  re-enter  it.  Enquiries 
have  shown  the  number  of  such  cases  of  re-entry  (including  cases 
where  English  certificated  teachers  have  taken  service  in 
Scotland)  ouring  the  past  year  to  have  been  approximately  240, 
and  the  nett  loss  to  be  made  good  may  therefore  be  estimated 
at  431-  The  increase  in  average  attendance  during  the  jear 
has  been  5,166,  which — assuming  it  to  have  been  met  entirely 
by  the  appointmeot  of  certificated  teachers,  and  fdiiowing  the 
proportion  referred  to  above  of  one  teacher  for  every  41  children 
— would  absorb  126  more  of  the  new  certificated  teachers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below  that  the  number 
of  new  certificated  teachers  recognised  during  the  past  year  was 
1569.  After  deducting  431  to  meet  the  wastage  in  the  ranks  of 
Certificated  teachers,  and  126  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
increased  number  of  children  in  average  attendance,  there  remain 
1012  new  certificated  teachers  for  meeting  the  two  other  purposes 
referred  to  above.,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  less  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  provision  of  more  liberal  staff. 

The  figures  on  page  19  show  that  there  has  been  a 
nett  decrease  of  172  in  the  number  of  assistant  teachers 
aod  provisionally  certificated  teachers.  The  unqualified  female 
assistants  have  also  decreased  by  79,  while  the  number  of 
pupil-teachers  has  diminished  by  738.  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  an  equal  number  of  certificated  teachers  would  be  required 
to  take  the  place  of  the  assistant  and  provisionally  certificated 
teachers,  but  in  the  case  of  female  assistants  and  pupil- 
teachers  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  corresponding 
number  of  certificated  teachers.  In  terms  of  the  Cfode  the 
certificated  assistant  teacher  counts  for  60  scholars,  whilst 
the  piipil-teacher  or  female  assistant  counts  for  25  only.  But 
further,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pupil-teachers  have  not  been  required  at  all  for  purposes  of 
minimum  staff.  Probably,  therefore,  an  estimate  of  200  certificated 
teachers  to  supplement  the  diminished  number  of  pupil-teachers 
and  female  assistants  will  be  a  fairly  liberal  one. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  statement,  showing  a  surplus 
of  640  new  certificated    teachers  available   for  improving  the 
quality  of  school  staff- 
No.  of  new  certificated  teachers  recognised  -        1569 
No.  required  to  meet — 

(a)  Wastage        -        -        -        -        431  ^ 

(b)  Increased  average  attendance  -        126  goo 

(c)  Replacement  of  less  qualified  '' 

teachers      -        -        -        .        372 


Leaving  a  surplus  available  for — 

\d)  Improvement  of  staff       •        -  640 
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A  further  reference  to  the  figures  above  will  show  that  the 
number  of  certificikted  teachers  employed  has  increased  by 
827.  Deducting  from  that  figure  the  numbers  entered  imder 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  foregoing  statement,  we  arrive  at  329  as  the 
actual  increase  due  to  more  liberal  staffing.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  output  of  certificated  teachers  during  the 
past  year  shows  a  margin  of  approximately  311  beyona  our 
estimate  of  the  actual  requirements. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  sources  from  which  the  Sonroesof 
existing  supply  has  been  orawn,  and  is  now  aimually  recruited.    Sapply 

In  the  earliest  years  of  administration  under  the  Act,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  recognition  of 
those  actuallv  enpiged  in  teaching,  and  the  Code  accordinglv  so 
provided.  CJertificates  were  granted  (under  Article  66)  to  teachers 
who  were  in  charge  of  j^nsh  schools,  and  who  save  proof  of 
fair  professional  &JL  The  Education  Act  actually  granted  to 
such  teachers  the  status  of  certificated  teachers,  and  to  this  we 
added  the  grant  of  a  parchment  certificate  upon  a  favourable 
report  from  an  Inspector.  Further,  by  Article  69,  which  became 
a  lapsed  article  in  1879,  certificates  were  granted  to  teachers 
who,  in  other  than  parochial  schools,  had  served  with  success  for 
several  years,  and  satisfied  the  Inspector  as  to  their  professional 
skill.  The  total  number  of  certificates  thus  grantea  was  553  to 
male  and  138  to  female  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers 
from  these  sources  has,  of  course,  now  come  to  an  end.  and  there 
must  be  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  whose 
certificates  have  been  thus  obtained. 

Another  class  of  teachers  are   those  who  hold  provisional  Teachers 
certificates  granted  on  certain  conditions  to  pupil-teachers  and  Provwionally 
others  in  terms  of  Article  60  of  the  Code.    These  qualified  the  ^^^^*<^»^*- 
holder  to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  with  less  than  60  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance,  a  somewhat  lower  Qualification  being 
accepted  as  siifficient  for  the  charge  of  a  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars.    During  last  year, 
110  teachers  of  these  grades  were  actually  in  charge  of  such 
schools  in  nlace  of  102  so  in  charge  in  the  previous  year.    But 
in  future  tne  number  is  certain  to  diminish,  in  view  of  the 
altered  conditions  introduced  by  the  new  Regulations,  coupled 
with  the  increased  facilities  for  proper  training. 

Setting  aside  these  necessarily  limited  sources  of  supply, 
the  general  soiu*ces  from  which  the  body  of  certificated  teacliers 
may  be  recruited  are  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  duly  com- 
pleted a  course  of  trainii^  as  Students  at  the  various  Centres 
and  Colleges  for  the  Trainmg  of  Teachers,  and  in  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  annual  examination  for  certificates,  conducted 
under  the  directions  of  the  Department.  During  the  past  year 
1569  teachers  were  thus  addea  to  the  body. 
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Additions 
during  the 
year. 


This  number  includeB  Students  in  Training,  graduates  under 
Articles  47  II.  (c)  and  4S  (6)  of  the  Code,  and  Acting  Teachers 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Students  in  Training 
Graduates  under  Art.  47  II.  (c) 
i>  H         If    4S  (6)     • 

Acting  Teachers 

Totals 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

211 

644 

855 

29 

15 

44 

5 

14 

19 

21 

630 

651 

206 

1303 

1569 

Training 
Authorities. 


This  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year,  when  the 
numbers  were  201  males  and  1,182  females,  or  1,383  in  alL 

Formerly  the  Training  Colleges  constituted  the  chief  source 
of  the  teaching  supply.  In  the  Code  for  1895  important 
changes  were  introduced,  by  which  it  was  made  possible 
for  the  Universities  to  share  more  fully  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  That  Code  provided  for  a  new  class,  called  King's 
Students,  who  received  tne  chief  part  of  their  instruction  at  me 
Universities,  while  otherwise  thev  were  under  the  supervision  of 
Local  Committees  responsible  tor  their  professional  training. 
The  work  of  these  Local  Committees  has  now  been  taken  over 
by  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  estab- 
lished under  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  and  the  operations 
of  these  Committees  have  been  stiU  further  extendea  by  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  Training  Colleges  fonnerly  under  the 
management  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  the  United  Free 
Church. 


Attendance 
at  University 
Classes. 


The  plan  of  adding  some  attendance  at  University  Classes  to 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  Code  of  1873,  under  which  the  fees  of  students,  who, 
after  giving  proof  of  their  qualifications,  attended  University 
Classes,  were  admitted  as  part  of  the  legitimate  expenditure  of 
training  colleges.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity 
to  a  largo  extent,  whilst  in  the  case  of  King's  Students  attendance 
at  University  Classes  was  universal.  Full  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  new  Regulations  for  the  continued  ass6cia- 
tion  of  the  Universities  in  the  important  work  of  traim'ng  oiir 
future  teachers,  and  in  this  way  not  a  few  of  the  future 
teachers  are  accjuiring  general  culture  in  a  sphere  larger 
than  that  of  any  institution  devoted  to  purely  professional  train- 
ing. We  believe  that  this  will  greatly  help  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  which  has  always  been  a  tnwitional  char^teristi<5 
of  Scottish  education, 
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The  number  of  Students  actually  in  traini 
session  (1907-8)  i3  shown  in  the  foHowing  taHle 


Men. 

Women. 

ToUl. 

1st 
Year 

2nd 
Year 

8rd 
Year 

Totnl 

I8t 

Year 

Yeir 

Srd 
Year 

Total 

l8t 

Year 

2niJ 
Year 

3rd 
Yeai 

rotal 

Traininff  CentreB: 

Aberdeen    •       .       . 

36 

88 

18 

80 

244 

126 

20 

890 

279 

162 

47 

488 

fidinlmriE^  ... 

Tl 

77 

14 

168 

848 

224 

28 

600 

425 

301 

42 

768 

Oleigow      • 

149 

121 

83 

808 

528 

300 

71 

906 

677 

430 

104 

1.211 

St.  Andrews  and 

Duodoe 

S3 

12 

1 

46 

i;o 

81 

10 

231 

173 

93 

11 

277 

Traininff  CoOegeit: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

36 

- 

72 

86 

80 

— 

72 

OUegow  R.C.     .       ■ 

— 

— 

- 

111 

77 

1 
139 

180 

in 

77 

1 

189 

T0UI4    .    • 

»4 

246 

60 

606 

1,407 

853 

2^99 

1.701 

1,099 

2a5 

8,005 

the  present  Namber  ol 
Stadenls  in 
training. 


The  tirst-year  Sludenu  include  24  <:raduHte8,  41  certibcated  leaclierH,  auti 
156  persons  (qualified  under  Article  73  (c)  of  the  Regulations  who  are  taking  a 
coarse  of  training  of  one  year  only. 

The  great  majority  of  the  present  Students  have  been  drawn  Sources 
from  the  ranks  of  the  pupil-teachers.    But  under  the  provisions  from  which 
of  the  new  Regulations  there  have  now  been  recognised  108  |^^'*«n*«  *re 
centres  for  the  training  of  "  Junior  Students,"  where  those  who    ^^^' 
propose  to  enter  into  full  training  may  undergo  an  approved  j^ni  ,r 
preuminary  course  of  instruction  both  in  the  subjects  of  general  stud  nu. 
education  and  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  it  is^anticipated  thnt 
the  Training  Centres  will  eventually  be  recruited  mainly  fi-om 
this    sourca      There  are   at  present  in  training  478  Junior 
Students  who  are  in  the  second  year  of  their  course,  and  1,387 
who  were  enrolled  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  session, 
making  1,865  in  all,  of  whom  412  are  boys  and  1,453  are  girls.   The 
normal  Junior  Student  curriculum  has  been  so  framed  as  to  include 
the  main  branches  in  which  every  certificated  teacher  ought  to 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  while  at  the  same  time 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  overcrowd  it  unduly.     As  a  result, 
the  student  of  the  future  ought,  on  reaching  the    Training 
Centre,  to  be  in  a  position  to  devote  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  to  his  strictly  professional  training,  and 
also  to  pursue  in  some  detail,  whether  at  the  University  or 
elsewhere,  any  special  line  of  study  for  which  he  may  have 
developed  an  aptitude. 

The  character  of  the  course  of  training  at  the  Training  Colleges  CJourse  of 
and  Training  Centres  has  in  recent  years  undergone  considerable  Training, 
modification.    The  changes  foreshadowed  in  the  Report  for  1901 
were,  after  careful  consideration,  embodied  in  Article  43  of  the 
Code  and  Circular  329,  corresponding  changes  in  the  method  of 
examination  being  at  the  same  time  adopted.    These  in  turn 
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have  been  suporsodod  by  the  R^ulationa  for  the  Preliminary 
Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  issued  in  June, 
1906,  which  lay  down  the  general  lines  of  study  to  be  followed 
both  for  those  who  desire  recognition  as  certificated  teachers^  in 
Primary  Schools,  and  also  for  those  who  aim  at  a  qualification 
to  tciich  higher  and  special  subjects  in  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Scnools. 

Turning  again  to  the  whole  existing  supply  of  teachers,  we 
find  that  of  4,802  male  teachers,  80*84  per  cent,  had  been 
Students  in  training  colleges  or  King's  Students,  while  of  10.109 
female  teachers,  57*66  per  cent,  had  received  a  similar  training. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  of  the  minority,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  male  teachers,  many  have  obtained,  otnerwise 
than  in  the  training  colleges,  a  training  of  a  very  valuable  sort. 
Many  of  both  sexes,  who  entered  the  profession  as  actine  tochers, 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession  by 
serving  as  pupil-teachers,  and  afterwards  as  assistants,  under 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  skill.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  again,  we  find  that  1,888  are  graduates  (1,645  male 
and  343  female),  while  many  have  been  partially  educated 
at  the  Universities,  and  have  also  acquired  experience  by 
service  in  schools. 

The  average  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  (whether  principal  or 
assistant)  is  now  154i.  10s.  lid.,  whereas  in  1870  it  was 
lOll.  16«.  7d. ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  then  55L  14s.  2rf., 
and  is  now  80i.  48.  Sd,  Besides  this,  1,610  masters  and  596 
mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 

Further  particulars  as  to  teachers'  salaries  will  be  found  in 
tables  12  and  13  of  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix. 

V. — Pensions. 

We  have  received,  during  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas, 
1907, 16  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers  in  Scotland,  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  of  26th  June  and  16th  July,  1875, 
16th  June,  1884,  and  27th  March,  1899,  and  have  awarded  one 
pension  of  SOL,  two  of  25i.,  and  eight  of  20i. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875, 
we  have  dealt  with  888  Scottish  applications.  We  have  awarded 
67  pensions  of  30?.,  164  of  25?.,  260  of  201.,  one  of  15J.,  and  11 
of  10?.,  and  89  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2,248?.  10«. 

It  maybe  noted  that  the  following  pensions  have  been  awarded 
under  the  Minute  of  16th  June,  1884,  which  extended  the  original 
limits  of  Article  118  of  the  Code  in  favour  of  teachers 
employed  before  August,  1851 ;  viz.,  48  of  30?.,  77  of  251.,  and 
138  of  20?. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  more  liberal  condition  as  to 
TOnsions  under  the  Code,  to  which  we  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  in  1899,  under  which  any  teacher  who  was  at  work 
before  1872  is  eligible,  instead  of  those  only  who  beean  work 
before  1862. 
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During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1908,  annual  superannua-  Allowances 
tion  allowances,  amounting  to  1,149Z.  13<j.  lOd,,  were  granted  under  anJer  the 
Sections  1  (2)  (d)  and  5  (2)  {a)  of  the  Elementary  School  loSTrtT*'' 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  to  35  teachers  (25  men  and 
10  women)  who  had  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  or  any  later 
age  to  which  their  certificates  may  have  been  extended  under 
^tion  1  of  the  Act.    Since  1st  April,  1899,  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  214  teachers  (164  men  and  50  women)  have  been 
granted  superannuation  allowances  amounting  to  6,9072. 198.  Id. ; 
and    at    31st    March,    1908,    allowances    to    the    amount    of 
5,925£.  Is.  Id.  to  185  teachers  (140  men  and  45  women)  were 
still  in  force. 

During  the  same  year  disablement  allowances,  amounting  to  Disablement 
526Z.  19«.  7d.,  were  granted  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  to  AJlowanoee. 
18  teachers  under  65  years  of  age  (6  men  and  12  women)  who 
satisfied  the  Treasurv  that  they  had  become  pjermanently 
incapable,  owing  to  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  of  being  efficient 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  Since  1st  April,  1899,  the  sum 
of  5,109Z.  1«.  5d  in  respect  of  these  allowances  has  been  granted 
to  185  teachers  (76  men  and  109  women) ;  and  at  31st  March, 
1908,  133  teachers  (56  men  and  77  women)  were  drawing 
allowances  amounting  to  3,7182.  15^.  6(/. 

In  addition  to  the  superannuation  allowance,  a  teacher,  on  Contribu- 
attaining  the  a^  of  65  years,  is  entitled  to  the  annuityin  respect  tions  under 
of  his  contributions  to  the  deferred  annuitv  fund.    The  rate  of  g^^annua- 
contribution  up  to  31st  March,  1901,  was  3^.  per  annum  for  men  tionAct? 
and  il.  per  annum  for  women.    On  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year 
the  rate  of  contribution  for  men  teachers  in  Scotland  was  increased 
under  Section  1  (2)  (b)  and  (3)  of  the  Act,  to  32.  59.  per  annum, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  Apnl,  1902,  to  Zl.  \0s,  per  annum,  under  Treasury 
Warrant  dated  19tJi  February,  1902.    Between  the  1st  of  April, 
1899,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  31st  of  March,  1908, 
the  sum  of  207,7252.  18^.  2d.  has  been  paid  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  fimd,  the  respective 
contributions    of   men   and   women    teachers    amounting    to 
104,055;.  158.  4(2.,  and  103,6702.  2^.  lOd 

In  last  year's  report  we  referred  to  the  Actuarial  Inquiiy  which  Aotnarial 
was  being  made  mto  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Deferred  Inquiry. 
Annuity  Fund  for  the  seven  years  ended  31st  March,  1906. 
The  Actuary's  report  has  now  been  received,  and  was  presented 
to  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
pursuant  to  Section  3  (6)  of  the  Act. 

The  certificates  of  12  teachers  (11  men  and  1  woman)  were  Kxtenilon  of 
extended  under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  a  Certificates, 
teachei^s  certificate  shall  expire  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  65 
years  unless  the  Department,  on  account  of  his  sneciaf  fitness, 
allows  his  service  to  continue  for  a  further  limited  tima 
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VI. — Blind  and  Deaf-mute  GltUdreii. 

We  have  referred  in  previous  years  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1890,  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  education  of  such 
children.  The  payments  by  School  Boards  sanctioned  under 
the  Act  run  as  a  rule  from  lOl.  to  20L  In  some  cases  an 
amount  for  transit  has  also  been  sanctioned.  A  lower  amount 
has  been  sanctioned  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parent  can 
afford  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  but  cannot  bear  the  whole 
expense,  or  in  which  part  of  the  cost  has  been  contributed  from 
pnvate  sources. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  recent 
enterprise  has  shown  that,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure,  and 
by  carefiil  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the 
faculties  of  such  children  can  be  cultivated  to  a  degree  previously 
thought  impossible,  and  that  their  lot  in  life  may  thus  oe  greatly 
raised.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  any  proposal  which  a  school 
board  may  think  it  right  to  make  to  incur  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  procure  for  these  afflicted  children  such  complete 
nnci  systematic  training  as  is  provided  in  institutions  equipped 
with  the  most  eflFective  and  modem  apparatus,  and  with  an  ample 
and  specially  trained  staflF.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  given 
except  at  a  cost  higher  than  the  scale  we  have  indicated, 
but  school  boards  may  very  properly  consider  that  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  wise  to  act  liberally.  Caro  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  institution  chosen  is  in  a  position  to  give  an 
education  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  costs. 

Fourteen  institutions  not  otherwise  on  the  Annual  Grant  LiBt» 
and  16  ordinary  annual  grant  schools,  with  special  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  are  under  inspection 
by  the  Department  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  Grants  at  the 
rate  of  3?.  3».  in  each  case  were  paid  during  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1907,  on  account  of  908  scholars  whose  attainments  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
a  further  grant  of  2L  2«.  in  each  case  was  allowed  on  account  of 
906  of  these  scholars  who  had  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
some  course  of  manual  instruction.  In  the  case  of  9  other 
scholars  the  grant  of  21,  28.  only  was  paid. 
Defective  The  Code  contains  special  provision  for  defective  and  epileptic 

ChuSen*^*^"  children  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  school  managers  will  be 
enabled^  to  deal  more  effectively  with  such  cases,  while  not 
permitting  their  instruction  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  ordinary  scholars.  During  the  past  year  we  find 
that  classes  for  these  children  were  established  in  twelve  schools, 
and  were  attended  by  746  scholars  (61  being  under  7  vears  of 
age),  for  whom  a  grant  of  1,952Z.  9«.  2d.  was  claimed  under 
Article  20(11.). 

Under  the  Education  of  Defective  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1906,  School  Boards  are  empowered  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  medical  inspection  and  education  of  epileptic,  crippled  or 
defective  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.    The  terms  of 
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tlie  Act  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  ot  School  Boards 
throughout  Scotland;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
a  result,  many  of  the  Boards  are  ^ving  special  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  a  class  of  children  whose  educational 
interests  have  been  too  much  neglected  hitherto. 

VII. — Highland  Schools. 

The  condition  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  Special 
continues  to  engage  our  attention.  In  previous  reports  we  have  q^'J^*"^* 
referred  to  the  Minute  of  1884  by  which  specially  liberal  grants 
were  offered  to  the  schools  in  these  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.  The  conditions  of  this 
Minute  were  fulfilled  by  681  out  of  704  schools  inspected  during 
the  past  year  in  the  specified  counties,  and  during  the  year 
extra  grants  amounting  to  10,8692. 5tS.,  have  been  paid  under 
its  provisions. 

This  Minute  offered  another  advantajj^e  to  these  counties  in  the  Grant  for 
8hai>e  of  an  increased  grant  to  certam  schools  for  higher  or  [j^'^r^J^^^n 
specific  subjects.  It  has  been  felt  that  in  such  districts  it  was 
expedient  to  give  special  opportunities  for  higher  instruction, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  help  school  boards  to  give  such  opportuni- 
ties that  grants  of  lOs.  instead  of  48.  were  offered  for  each  pass 
in  a  higher  subject  in  certain  central  schools. 

Care  was  taken  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  payments 
in  1899  to  preserve  these  special  advantages  to  the  districts  in 
question,  and  imder  Articles  22  and  147  an  additional  sum  of 
2,7392.  125.  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  an  average  attendance  of 
7,924  scholars. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  Minute  above  referred  to,  special  Grant  for 
encoura^ment  is  offered  to  the  use  of  Gaelic  as  a  means  of  ^^p^p^T 
instruction,  and  to  the  training   of  G^lic-speaking   teachers.  Teachers. 
Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  a  test  of  a  literary 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  set  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination, 
and  the  results  of  this  experiment  promise  to  be  satis&ctory. 

We  have  previously  described  how  the  difficulties  in  the  ^^^^  ^ 
administration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  these  districts  were  to^rtain^ 
found  in  1888  to  have  increased  so  seriously  as  to  threaten  the  Boards, 
very  existence  of  the  schools,  and  how,  altnough  unwilling  to 
impair  local  responsibility,  or  to  interfere  with  local  administra- 
tion, we  nevertheless  felt  ourselves  compelled,  in  the  interests 
of  the  districts  themselves,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
circumstances  of  each  locality  then  formed  the  subject  of  long, 
minute,  and  anxious  consideration;  and,  as  a  result,  under  a 
Minute  of  21st  December,  1888,  certain  terms  were  offered 
lo  school  boards  which  were  in  circumstances  of  hopeless  financial 
embarrassment,  under  which  the  Department  associated  itself 
with  the  local  authorities  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
provided  some  financial  assistance.  A  chief  inspector  was 
appointed  to  the  special  charge  of  these  districts,  and  we  believe 
tnat  greater  order  and  vigour  have  been  imparted  to  educationa 
administration,  and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  school 
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boards  has,  in  great  measure,  been  restored  to  a  sound  basis. 
Applications  to  come  under  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
Minute  were  received  from  15  school  boards;  and  of  these 
applications,  13  were  actually  sanctioned.  We  have  received 
the  most  emphatic  testimony  from  the  localities  of  the  benefit 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  which  was 
then  promulgated. 

But  this  Minute  was  based  upon  the  allocation  of  certain  sums 
which  wore  available  under  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and 
Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  when  these  sums  ceased  to  be  available 
it  became  necessary,  if  the  arrangement  under  which  so  much 
benefit  had  accrued  to  the  localities  was  to  be  continued,  to  pro- 
vide other  sources  from  which  the  pecimiary  assistance  necessary 
was  to  be  given.  This  we  were  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  do  by  inserting  in  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  4tfiO0L 
for  special  grants  to  these  districts.  The  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfetctory.  In  the  case  of  six  school  boards — those 
of  StenschoU,  South  Uist,  Rilmuir,  Barra,  Bracadale  and  Snizort 
— the  provisional  arrangement  has  been  terminated,  the  boards 
havinj^  attained  a  satisfactory  condition  of  financial  and 
administrative  efficiency.  For  the  purposes  of  the  seven  school 
boards  —  (Lewis)  Barvas,  Lochs  ana  Uig;  Harris;  (Skye) 
Duirinish,  Strath  and  Sleat — still  retained  imder  a  Minute  of 
4th  March,  1895  (which  modified  the  Minute  of  21st  December, 
1888),  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,5002.  was  allocated  in  the 
Minute  providing  for  the  cfistribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  local  resources 
are  sufficient  to  meet  in  each  year  the  present  burdens 
in  the  case  of  these  seven  boards,  it  is  hoped  tnat,  before  long, 
in  the  case  of  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  local  responsibility  nuty 
be  fuUy  restored. 

VIII. — Seconda/ry  and  Technical  Education. 

In  previous  reports  we  have  referred  to  the  results  of  the 
inspection  of  higner  schools,  which  was  first  undertaken  after 
the  reorganization  of  this  Department  in  1885.  We  have 
already  noted  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many 
of  these  schools,  the  first  inspection  of  which  had  not  shown  them 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfeMStory  condition ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  their  efficiency  continues  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  still  cases  where  the  work  of  teachers  is 
handicapped  through  the  failure  of  School  Boards  and  Managers 
to  provide  suitable  premises  and  equipment.  The  number  of 
schools  under  inspection  is  now  109, 32  being  higher-class  public 
schools,  24  endowed  schools,  and  63  schools  under  voluntary 
managers  who  have  invited  the  inspection  of  the  Department. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account 
^Scotland^  Act  in  1892,  an  annual  sum  of  60,000i.  became  available 
lor  seconaary  education  in  Scotland.  The  cost  of  the  inspection 
of  higher -class  schools,  and  of  the  LeavingCertificateExammation, 
is  mainly  met  from  this  source,  and  for  the  year  1907-1908  a  sum' 
of  4,700i.  was  taken  for  that  purpose.      The  question  of  the 
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method  of  distribution  by  which  the  available  balance  might 
most  ^ectually  contribute  to  the  educational  benefit  of  each 
locality  was  referred  by  the  Minute  of  1st  May,  1898,  to  Burffh 
and  Coimty  Committees,  who  administer  the  share  of  the 
g^ant  falling  to  their  respective  districts  in  accordance  with 
schemes  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. This  arrangement  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
Minutes  and  the  regulations  now  in  force  are  set  forth  in  the 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  that  of  30th  April, 
1900.  That  Minute  provides  for  an  extended  representation  of 
those  local  authorities  who  are  willing  to  entrust  to  the  Committee 
the  administration  of  sums  which  are  at  their  disposal  for  purposes 
of  technical  education,  and  the  authorities  of  15  counties,  25 
burghs,  and  33  police  bui^hs  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
provision,  and  passed  special  resolutions,  in  accordance  with 
which  a  stun  of  12,1412.  98,  9d.  was  this  year  handed  over  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  for  distribution. 

In  virtue  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
E!ducation,  Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various 
Grades  of  Schools,  additional  administrative  duties  fall  to  be 
discharged  by  the  Burgh  and  County  Committees  mentioned 
above,  and  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the  Minute  of  9th  March, 
1907,  a  further  sum  of  38,0002.  was  allocated  to  these  Committees 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances 
in  accoraance  with  these  Regulations.  The  Minute  also  reserved 
a  sum  not  exceeding  2,000/.  for  the  provision  of  additional  Bur- 
saries in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland 

A  synopsis  of  the  schemes  which  were  approved  for  the  SynopBuof 
distribution  of  the  grant  for  the  year  1906-1907,  and  particulars  ^^•"*®"' 
of  the  actual  amounts  received  and  expended  by  the  Committees, 
under  each  head,  during  the  years  ended  ISth  May,  1906, 
and  16th  May,  1907,  respectivelv,  as  well  as  of  the  number 
of  schools  and  individual  scholars  for  whose  benefit  these 
paym^its  were  made,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
svnopsis  of  the  schemes  for  the  year  1907-1908,  together  with 
tne  relative  statistics  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1908,  will 
appear  in  the  separate  report  on  Secondary  Education  to  be 
issued  next  Autumn. 

Speaking  generally,  we  find  that  out  of  the  grant  for  the  year 
ended  81st  March,  1908,  of  55,300^.,  under  the  Education 
and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  and 
the  sum,  not  exceeding  40,000^.,  available  under  the 
Minute  of  9th  March,  1907,  together  with  any  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  committees  from  the  grants  of  former  years, 
about  20,0002.  has  been  assigned  in  subsidies  to  higher-class 
schools,  and  about  22,000i.  in  subsidies  to  higher  departments  of 
State-aided  schools.  These  subsidies  are  in  certain  cases  con* 
ditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  places  for  bursars  and  other 
scholars.  The  la^er  portion  of  what  remains  is  allocated 
for  bursaries  and   travelling  expenses.     It  is  satisfactory  to 
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find  that  an  incf^asing  number  of  Committees  are  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  schools  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite*  proportion  of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  school  or  financial  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  a  fiu-ther  sum  is  available  for 
purposes  of  Secondary  or  Technical  (including  Agricialtuml) 
£)ducation  in  Scotland.  In  terms  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April, 
1899,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  15th  June,  1899,  the  sum 
available  for  the  year  1907-8  was  allocated  as  follows : — 


£  9. 
Inspection    of  Higher  Class  Schools,   and  Leaving 

OBrtificate  Exammation  (Paragraph  1)      -       -       -      2,000  0 

Agricultural  Education  (Paragraph  2)  -  .  -  .  2,000  0 
Grants  to    Higher  Class  Secondary  and  Technical 

Schoola (Paragraph 3) Ifuiftr.  i 

Fund  established  under  Paragraph  6  of  Minute  -       -/  ^*^^  ^ 

Totals    ■ 


-     «    38,186     1     5 

Grants  amounting  to  22,2772.  Os.  lOd,  have  been  made  from 
the  fund  establishea  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  towards 
the  provision  of  new  buildmgs  in  connection  with,  and  the 
establishment  of,  institutions  for  giving  secondary  and  technical 
education.  Details  of  the  grants  under  paragraphs  2,  3  and  6 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary  Education. 

In  determining  the  grants  under  paragraph  3  of  the  Minute, 
a  fixed  sum  was  first  awarded  to  each  school,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  an  amoimt  which  varied  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  over  12  years  of  a^e,  and(in  the 
case  of  Higher  Class  rubJic  Schools)  the  proportion  which  the 
expenditure  from  rates  upon  the  school  bore  to  the  valuation 
of  the  district.  No  grant  m  excess  of  8502.  was  allowed,  and  the 
grants  to  schools,  wnich  would  otherwise  have  received  less  than 
4002.  were  augmented  to  that  sum. 

Previous  reports  have  explained  verv  fully  the  scheme  of  a 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  whicn  was  held  for  the  first 
time  in  1888.  We  undertook  this,  after  careful  consultation 
with  the  Universities  and  with  the  authorities  of  Secondary  or 
Higher  Class  Schools,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  results 
fully  confirm  our  belief  that  such  a  scheme  was  generally  desired. 
We  used  great  care,  in  firaming  the  regulations,  to  provide  for 
such  a  fair  and  uniform  test,  and  such  strict  method  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination,  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  public 
confidence  in  its  soundness ;  and  the  best  proof  that  such  con- 
fidence has  been  secured  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
examination  is  now  held  annually  at  nearly  300  centres,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Full  details  with  regard  to  last 
year's  examination  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  issued  iji  October  last. 

*  Tlie  grant  in  respect  of  one  school  under  Paragraph  3  being  still  under 
consideration,  the  allocation  as  between  this  Paragraph  and  Paragraph  6  of  the 
Minnte  cannot  at  present  be  stated. 
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A  large  number  of  university  and  professional  authorities 
accept  certificates  of  pass  at  this  examination  in  lieu  of  such 
prehminary  examinations  as  are  held  imder  their  direction.* 

On  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Science  and  Art  instrnetion 
Grants  in  Scotland  to  this  Department,  certain  desirable  changes  in  Scienoo 
in  the  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  country  *»«*  ^"^ 
were  made  whereby  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  Science 
and  Art  found  a  definite  place  and  purpose  in  the  general 
curriculum  of  the  school.  In  considering,  however,  the 
organization  of  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  and  of  Secondarv 
Education  generally,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  such 
instruction  as  formii^  part  of  a  scheme  of  general  educa- 
tion as  it  is  given  in  &condary  Schools  or  Secondary  Depart- 
ments, and  the  teaching  of  isolated  subjects  to  pupils  who  have 
already  completed  their  school  career,  and  who,  while  engaged  in 
some  business  or  industry,  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of  some 
special  subject  in  which  they  are  interested  or  which  they  find 
useful  in  connection  with  their  daily  occupation.  Such  special 
study  is  usually  pursued  in  evening  classes. 

The  lines  of  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  day  Iq  Schools 
schools  are  fixed  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  which  ^^  *'*'® 
distin^ishes  between  thosepublic  or  other  schools  which  may 
share  m  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  those  others  defined  in  the 
Act  as  *'  Higher  Class  Public  Schools  "  which  may  not.  It  has 
been  thou^t  more  in  accordance  with  sound  administration 
that  all  forms  of  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  schools 
should  be  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  accord- 
inglv  in  the  Code  of  1899  and  succeeding  Codes  provision  has  been 
maae  for  the  payment  of  very  substantial  grants — obtained  in  part 
from  the  commutation  of  Science  and  Art  grants  formerly  paid  to 
these  schools — on  account  of  the  instruction  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  schools,  known  as  Higher  Grade  Schools,  of  the  pupils 
who  have  shown  their  fitness  for  more  advanced  instruction,  the 


*  Amongst  these  we  may  name : 

The  Lords  of  Cooncil  and  Session  (for  the  purposes  of  the  Law  Agents 

Act); 
The  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  ; 
The  University  of  Cambridge ; 
The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  the  Preliminary  ExaminHi- 

tion; 
The  Univendty  of  London ; 
Tlie  General  Medical  Council ; 
The  Royal  College  of  Saigeons  of  Edinburgh ; 
The  Army  Council  t  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Competitive 

Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Regular  Army) ; 
Tlie  Pharmaoentieal  Society  of  Great  Britain ; 
The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts ; 
The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland ; 
Tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  and 
Uoyal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

t  The  Army  Council  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  only 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition,  r  oi  detailed  Qon  U^ioqQ 
see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates], 
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curriculum  of  these  Schools  including  a  reasonable  but  not 
excessive  infusion  of  the  subjects  for  which  Science  and  Art 
grants  were  formerly  paid.  The  recent  development  in  the 
curriculum  of  Higher  Urade  Schools,  which  has  been  rend^ed 
possible  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
IS  referred  to  on  page  17  of  this  report. 

In  Seoondary      Secondary  schools  are,  as  already  indicated,  not  eligible  to  share 
Schools.  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  but  some  of  them  have,  in  the  past, 

been  in  receipt  of  considerable  sums  of  varying  amount  nrom 
the  Science  and  Art  Vote  on  account  of  instruction  in  a  variety  of 
special  subjects.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  foster  instruction  in 
^ience  and  Art  in  Higher  Class  Public  Schools,  and  in  other 
similar  schools  not  in  receipt  of  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Code,  in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  aims  ot  these  schools,  and  to  that  end  the  regulations 
contained  in  our  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  were  devised.  It 
has,  however,  long  been  recognised  that  the  placing  of  a 
premium  on  a  single  department  of  work  in  a  Secondary  School 
IS  educationally  unsatisfactory,  and  under  the  Regulations  as  to 
Grants  to  Secondary  Schools  issued  on  the  5th  July,  1907,  it  is 
provided  that  the  whole  work  of  the  school  shall  be  the  basis  of 
grant,  and  not  as  hitherto  merely  certain  selected  subjects. 
These  R^ulations  will  aft^r  the  present  year  supersede  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903.  It  is  a  condition  of  grant  under  them 
that  the  work  of  the  school  be  conducted  according  to  a 
curriculum  proposed  by  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  in  tnis  curriculum  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make 
due  provision  for  instruction  in  Science  and  Art.  The  Depart- 
ment has  already  provisionally  approved  curricula  for  fifty- 
four  of  these  schools.  It  was  provided  in  the  Regulations 
that  schools  recc^nised  under  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903, 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  the  Regulations  in  respect  of 
the  school  year  1907-1908,  but  that  such  schools  may  at  their 
option  proffer  a  claim  to  grant  under  the  said  Minute  in  respect 
of  a  school  year  ending  before  the  1st  August  next.  In  response 
to  that  option  the  Managers  of  fourteen  schools  have  received 
grant  under  the  new  Regulations  for  the  school  year  ended  3l8t 
July  last,  whilst  forty  schools  have  been  paid  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903. 


Continuation 


IX. — Continwation  Classea  and  Central  Institutions. 
The  further  instruction  in  special  subjects  of  pupils  who  had 
ChS^M?*"**"  already  completed  their  day  school  course,  was,  until  1901, 
conducted  under  two  sets  of  Departmental  regulations,  viz.,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  previous 
reports  these  have  been  replaced  by  an  uniform  set  of  regulations 
embodied  in  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  forms  of  specialised  instruction,  from  the  most  elementary 
to  that  given  m  those  specially  selected  central  institutions 
which  may  be  described  as  industrial  universities. 
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The  toUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  approved  seoarate 
centres  for  Contmuation  Classes  and  the  main  divisiona  of  classes 
in  the  last  three  sessions  as  compared  with  the  number  for  the 
first  year  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code : — 


Session. 

Separate 
Centres. 

Divisions  of  Glasses. 

Number 
of  In. 

I. 

XL' 

III. 

IV. 

dividual 
Students 

1901-1902     . 

774 

483 

822 

45 

120 

78,171 

1905-1906     - 

748 

405 

m 

96 

115 

95,688 

1906-1907     - 

772 

390 

643 

98 

.   192 

100,586 

1907-190S     -        - 

757 

379 

636 

113 

132 

— 

Of  the  344  separate  bodies  of  Managers  responsible  for  Con- 
tinuation Classes  during  the  session  1907-1908,  308  were  School 
Boards.  The  other  Local  Authorities  recognised  for  educational 
purposes  included  four  Secondary  Education  Committees  and 
two  County  Councils.  Generous  support  in  aid  of  Continua- 
tion Classes  is  also  given  by  various  other  municipalities. 

The  number  of  separate  centres  shows  no  sign  of  increasing. 
The  Continuation  Class  system  is  now  well  established  and 
prosperous  in  the  lars^er  towns,  but  in  the  country  districts  there 
IS  a  regrettable  instability,  many  classes  sprin^g  up  for  one 
session  only  to  cease  the  next.  This  is  evidencea  by  the  &ct  that 
of  the  772  centres  recognised  during  1906-1907, 157  centres, 
representing  77  separate  managing  auuiorities,  have  dropped  out 
this  session.  As  emphasising  further  the  frail  existence  of  many 
classes,  it  is  observed  that  at  42  centres  where  it  was  proposed  to 
institute  classes  the  proposals  fell  through,  either  betore  any 
actual  meetings  of  these  classes  or  after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks. 
These  results  are  due  to  varying  circumstances,  such  as  remote- 
ness of  district  and  the  seventies  of  the  weather,  but  would 
appear  to  be  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  the  lethargy 
shown  by  managers  and  pupils  concerning  education  beyond  the 
stage  of  the  day  school. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  case  of  classes  conducted  under 
difficult  conditions,  power  has  been  taken  in  recent  Codes  to 
grant  a  shortened  session,  instead  of  the  normal  term  of  twenty 
weeks,  where  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  such  relaxation. 
In  the  present  session,  a  reduced  course,  averaging  about  fifteen 
weeks,  was  allowed  at  108  centres. 

Acainst  the  &lling  off  of  classes  referred  to  above  may  be  set 
the  ract  that  142  new  centres  have  been  opened  this  session,  and 
53  authorities  have  newly  taken  up  Continuation  Class  work. 
It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  state  tnat  the  county  of  Lanark^ 
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with  139,  contains  the  largest  number  of  centres,  followed  by 
Fife  87,  Edinburgh  73,  Ayr  70,  Aberdeen  50,  and  Renfrew  49. 

The  Continuation  Class  Code  of  1906  provided  a  scheme  of 
instruction  for  the  preparatory  classes  under  Division  I.  more 
closely  related  to  the  instruction  given  in  Supplementary 
Courses  under  the  Day  School  Code,  and  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  change  lias  had  a  stimulating  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  work  of  both  teachers  and  students.  But  such 
classes  are  intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  only.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  as  a  result  of  a  more  thorough 
previous  general  education  in  the  day  school,  pupils  will  be 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  specialized  instruction  provided 
under  the  other  divisions  of  the  Code  without  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  further  preparatory  training. 

The  number  of  classes  established  for  specialised  instruction 
(elementary)  under  Division  II.  shows  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  number  recognised  last  session.  On  the  other  nand, 
it  is  gratifyin*^  to  record  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  placed  under  Division  III.  Such  classes  representing 
different  departments  of  education  {e,g,  commercial,  industrial) 
are  being  established  at  central  points  throughout  the  country : 
this  is  done  with  a  view  to  bringing  together  those  pupils  who  have 
gone  through  work  at  neighbouring  Division  II.  classes  in  cor- 
responding subjects.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  these  efforts 
are  making  progress,  and  that  a  wise  and  more  economical 
grouping  of  classes  is  being  gradually  secured.  Specially  ^ood 
advance  in  this  respect  has  been  made  in  some  uroan  districts, 
and  the  improvement  is  spreading  to  outlying  centres. 

Attendance  at  the  Auxiliary  or  Recreative  Classes  under 
Division  IV.  shows  little  change  from  one  session  to  another. 
Of  such  cbisses,  those  for  Physical  Training  and  Singing  appear 
to  be  the  most  popular.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  tar  too  many  of  tne  students  to  overlook  the 
obvious  advantages  of  attending  also  classes  of  a  strictly  educa- 
tional character.  Nor  do  all  School  Boards  seem  to  realise  the 
fiill  responsibility  in  the  matter  imposed  on  them  by  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  Code  (Article  39). 

For  pupil-teachers,  43  special  courses  in  Drawing  and  23  in 
Science  are  provided  at  different  centres.  In  the  case  ot 
Certificated  and  Assistant  Teachers  also,  8  classes  (7  being  in 
Drawing)  have  been  exceptionally  recognised  as  ec^uivalent  to 
courses  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
award  of  marks  at  the  Acting  Teachers*  Examination. 

Grants  for  Local  Scholarships,  amounting  to  l,104i.  lis.  lOd. 
have  been  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  25  Senior  Scholarships 
and  574  Junior  Scholarships.  Further  particulars  of  these  will  oe 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Reports  on  Continuation  Classes  by  His  Majesty's  Chiet 
Inspectors  pf  Schools,  and  (he  det^iM  st^tii^tics  relating  to  th^ 
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classes  on  account  of  which  grants  have  been  paid  in  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  Mardi,  1908,  will  be  published  in  the 
Appendix. 

Eleven  Institutions  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions  Central 
of  the  Code— under  the  powers  conferred  by  Article  87 — and  iMtitutioM. 
these  are  working  under  special  minutes  (applicable  to  each 
institution)  to  which  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  has  been  given. 
The  addition  to  the  ten  Colleges  enumerated  in  last  year's 
Report  is  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Art,  imder  the  management 
of  the  Municipality  of  Edinburgh.  This  Institution  takes  the 
place  of  the  Scnool  of  Art  formerly  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  in  Art,  Science,  Amcultural 
and  Commercial  Subjects  wiU  be  gathered  from  the  reports 
on  these  important  mstitutions  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Code  of  Regulations  Renidue 
for  Continuation  Classes  one-fourth,  or  in  the  case  of  parishes  j^shnkaf 
in  certain  Highland  counties  one-eighth,  at  least,  of  the  expen-  Edncation. 
diture  upon  such  classes  must  be  found  locally,  it  becomes 
important  to  consider  what  aid  may  be  expected  for  these  classes, 
and  also  for  the  Central  Institutions  referred  to  in  the  Code,  from 
the  residue  grant  allotted  to  Town  and  County  Councils  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  sum 
allotted  varies  in  amount,  and  though  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  of  1898  it  is  relieved  of  certain  prior  charges  by  which  it  was 
liable  to  be  decreased,  the  grant  has  declinea  since  1900 
(when  a  sum  of  87,600f.  3«.  Oct  was  paid),  consequent  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 
In  the  years  1906,  1906,  and  1907,  the  amounts  available  were 
61,915i.  8«.  4d,  69,163i.  9«.  5d,  and  61,097i.  08.  2d,  respec- 
tively. The  Return  recently  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
the  year  1906-1907  deals  with  the  sum  of  69,163i.  9«.  5d.,  the 
grant  distributed  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1907. 
Of  this  amount  13,34ll  17«.  Id.  was  allocated  by  local  authori- 
ties to  the  relief  of  rates,  while  45,821 1  128,  4sd.  was  allocated 
for  purposes  of  technical  education,  representing  about  77  per 
cent.  01  the  total  sum  available,  as  compared  witn  78  per  cent, 
in  the  preceding  year. 

This  sum  of  45,821^  12^.  4d  was  augmented  from  unexpended 
balances  and  other  sources  to  the  sum  of  57,954^  15^.  lOd.  of 
which  49,748^  98.  lOd.  was  expended  during  the  year,  leaving  a 
balance  (reserved  for  purposes  of  technical  education)  of 
8,2062.  68.  Od,  as  against  last  year's  balance  of  8,2342.  08.  5^^ 
It  would  appear  that  the  sum  at  present  reserved  for  technical 
education  migjht,  if  carefully  applied,  of  itself  go  far  to  supply 
the  local  contributionnecessary  under  the  Continuation  Class  CfcKle. 

But  this  sum  is  very  unequally  distributed.    While  certain  Application 
local  authorities  contribute  generously  to  the  support  of  classes  j^jj^^ 
recognised  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  others  expend  Grant, 
the  whole  of  their  funds  upon  relief  of  rates.      Moreover,  a 
perusal  of  the  Retvm  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  money 
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reserved  for  technical  education  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
instruction  of  an  elementary  nature  or  designed  mainly  to  afford 
a  pleasant  evening  occupation  to  the  pupils,  and  the  sound 
training  in  technical  subjects  which  can  only  be  given  in  courses 
such  as  those  under  Division  III.  of  the  Code,  which  are 
prolonged  over  several  years.  Though  these  classes  may 
possibly  be  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students,  the  instruction  given  in  them  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  greater  economic  value  to  the  nation.  Above 
all,  it  is  desirable  that  more  adeouate  support  should  be 
given  to  technical  colleges,  and  other  Central  Institutions, 
which,  by  carrying  technical,  art  and  agricultural  education  to 
the  highest  possible  point,  may  bo  expected  in  a  pre-eminent 
de^ee  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  manufactures  and 
inaustries  of  the  country. 

X. — AgricvUwi'e. 
Agricultural  We  have  already  explained  that  the  support  given  to  each 
Colleges.  Institution  of  this  kind  from  Imperial  and  National  jfimds, 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  depenaent  upon  the  appreciation 
of  its  work  in  the  various  locahties  concerned,  as  evidenced  by 
continued  local  support.  We  think  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  securing  such  support,  as  well  as  of  ensuring  that  the  work  ot 
each  Institution  shall  take  the  direction  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  locality,  is  to  entrust  its  executive 
management  to  a  body  of  Governors  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  most  enlightened  opinion  on  agricultural  subjects  amoi^ 
both  farmers  and  landowners.  To  tne  bodies  of  (xovemors  so 
constituted  we  should  look  for  advice  in  all  that  concerns  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  districts  affected.  We  have  now 
three  such  organisations  affecting  wide  districts  of  Scotland 
and  afibrding  aid  to  the  agrieulture  of  the  district  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  it 
In^ruotion  While  we  do  not  think  it  feasible  to  make  practical  in- 
Agriculture.  struction  in  Agriculture  part  of  the  curriculum  of  rural 
schools  in  general,  we  think  it  possible  to  give  to  the  studies 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools  such 
a  direction  as  shall  foster  their  interest  in  rural  hfe  and 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  scientific  principles  which 
underUe  the  practice  of  Agriculture.  Such  a  possibihty  has 
been  kept  carefully  in  view  m  framing  Articles  40  and  47  of  the 
Regulations  by  which  the  training  of  future  teachers  will  be 
governed.  Wlien  it  is  desired  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  existing  teachers  in  suitable  localities  to  qualify  themselves 
more  fully  to  give  instruction  of  this  nature,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  provisions  of  Article  55  of  the  Regulations.  Such 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  appertaining  to 
Agriculture  would  as  a  rule  be  held  at  the  central  Agricultural 
Institucions  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Managers  thereof, 
subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Committee. 
But  the  funds  for  the   maintenance  of    such    classes  should 
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be  provided  in  the  maimer  specified  in  Article  66  of  the 
R^^lations.  The  object  of  tne  grants  to  the  Agricultural 
CoU^es  is  in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  scientific  study  of 
Agriccdtui-e  to  the  highest  possible  degree  by,  it  may  be,  a 
comparatively  select  body  of  students,  and  in  the  second 
place,  by  making  the  results  of  scientific  research  known  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  farming  commjunity  through 
suitable  agencies,  to  ensure  that  this  expenditure  of  public  funds 
shall  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
application  of  the  funds  to  any  purpose  less  germane  to  the 
prmcipal  object  must  be  jealously  guarded  agamst. 

Details  as  to  the  work  overtaken  and  the  grants  paid  to  the 
Agricultural  Colleges,  in  respect  of  the  year  1906-1907,  will  be 
published  in  the  Appendix. 

XI. — Tlie  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  in  the  course  of  the   The  Royal 
year  was  543,576,  which   exceeds  by  92,110  the  attendance  of  Soottiah 
190b.  EdinbargJi. 

Another  satisfactory  feature  of  the  year  was  the  unusual 
extent  and  importance  of  the  donations,  especially  in  the 
Departments  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Museum  and  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  collections  render  more 
undent  than  ever  the  need  of  an  extension  of  the  present  building: 
mthout  this  the  Department  cannot  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
Museum  the  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  schemes  of  education 
which  such  an  Institution,  if  more  fully  developed,  could  afford. 

The  danger  to  which  the  Museum  is  exposed  from  the  close 
proximity,  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  south  side,  of  bonded 
spirit  warehouses  and  painters'  stores  calls  urgently  for  attention, 
especially  in  view  of  the  recent  disastrous  fires  accompanied  by 
explosions  which  have  taken  place  in  similar  estabhshments. 
Everything  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  minimise  this 
risk,  but  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequately  against  it. 
Seciuity  from  fire  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the 
buildings  referred  to  or  by  their  conversion  to  some  other  than 
their  present  use. 

The  installation  of  the  new  system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
the  building  is  being  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

The  appointment  of  an  additional  Museum  officer  to  whose 
care  the  whole  of  the  geological  collections  belonging  to  the 
Museum  will  in  future  be  entrusted  marks  an  important  advance 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Museum  and,  for  the  first  time,  affords 
an  of^portunity  of  bringing  together  and  co-ordinating  the 
extensive  and  valuable  geological  collections  which  were 
formerly  distributed  throughout  other  Departments  of  the 
Museum. 
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In  the  development  and  re-arrangement  of  the  collections  of 
the  Musemn  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  the  students  of  the  various 
Educational  Institutions  under  the  administration  of  the 
Department.  A  gratifying  proof  that  these  efforts  have  rendered 
the  collections  more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  systematic  study 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  numW  of  students  who  visited 
the  Museum  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  under  the  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  holding  of  demonstrations,  was  nearly 
three  times  as  great  in  1907  as  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  two  of  the  most 
important  additions  of  the  year  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Art  student,  were  casts  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  Cnidians  at  Delphi  and  of  the  Hecate  Group  of  the  Peigamos 
frieze  from  the  origmals  in  Berlin. 

Numerous  donations  to  the  Egyptian  collection  were  received 
from  the  President  and  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  and  from  the  British  School  of  ArchaeoWy  in  Eeypt 
through  the  Hon.  Director,  Professor  Petrie.  Mr.  Edwin  Ward, 
one  of  the  Museum  officers,  was  attached  to  Professor  Petrie's 
exploring  party  last  year  and  has  gone  out  again  to  Egypt  this 
season  to  take  part  in  the  important  excavations  now  in  progress 
on  the  site  of  Memphis. 

In  the  Ethnographical  Section  of  this  Department  important 
collections  from  Central  Africa,  Siam,  Korea,  Tibet  and  Peru 
were  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  additions  to  the  Natural  History  Department  by  gift  alone 
numbered  more  than  7,000  specimens.  They  include  duplicates 
from  the  collections  of  mammals  and  birds  brought  home  by  the 
National  Antarctic  Expedition  and  were  present^  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum ;  a  beautiful  series  of  Exotic  Fishes  painted 
in  their  natural  colours,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  ; 
and  complete  skeletons  of  the  rare  Atlantic  Ri^ht  Whale  and  of 
the  Bottle-nose  Whale,  the  former  given  by  Mr.  Carl  Herlofson 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Theodore  Salvesen. 

In  the  Technological  Department  several  models  were  added 
to  the  collections  illustrating  the  mining  of  coal  and  the 
metallurgy  of  iron,  and  in  the  Machinery  Hall  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  series  of  working  models  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  visitor. 

The  bequest  by  the  late  Dr.  Gubbin  of  Bristol  of  a  collection 
of  20,000  fossils,  drawn  from  nearly  every  geological  formation 
represented  in  Britain,  provides  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive 
stratigraphical  collection  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt  in  the  Greological  Department  of  the  Museum. 


J.  STRUTHERS,  Secretary. 


(Signed)  TWEEDMOUTH. 
JOHN  SINCLAIR. 


Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  12th  day  of  May,  1908. 
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List  of  Parishes  and  Burghs  in  each  County  of  Scotland 
having  iieparate  School  Boards,  with  the  population  as  al 
the  Census  of  1901 ;  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  Boards;  the  number  of  Members  assigned  to  each 
School  Board  by  the  Board  of  Education  (section  12  (1)  of 
the  Act),  and  the  date  of  the  first  election  of  each  School 
Board. 

1.  The  names  of  burghs,  excepting  those  dealt  with  (under  section  11 

of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  of  the  towns  in  Schedule  A.  of  the  Education  Act,  are 
printed  in  small  capitals. 

2.  The  names  of  pmishes,  including  burghs  dealt  with  (under  section 

11  of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
situated,  are  printed  in  ordinary  type. 

3.  Insular  parishes  are  printed  in  italic. 

4.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


SCOTLAND. 


10513i 


Coimt7. 

Population. 

No.  of 
School 
Boards. 

Aberdeen 

318,825 

92 

ArgyU       - 

74,241 

46 

Ayr    -       . 

264,773 

52 

Banff 

61,789 

25 

Berwick    • 

31,128 

32 

Bute. 

18,787 

6 

Caithnew. 

33,870 

12 

Clacknumnau 

31,907 

6 

Dambarion 

113,939 

14 

Dnmfrlei  - 

72,671 

45 

Edinburgh 

488,061 

30 

Elgin 

44,499 

21 

Fife  -       .       • 

218,840 

69 

Forfar 

284,082 

60 

Haddington 

38,666 

26 

InvemeM 

00,075 

87 

Kincardine 

• 

81,537 

19 

Kinrofw    • 

Kirlccudbrlght 

Lanark    • 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkne} 

Peebles 

Perth 

BenXrew 

J1088  and  Cromarty 

Aoxburgh 

Selkirk 

Shetland  • 

.Stirling   - 

Sutherland 

Wigtown  - 


Totals 


Population, 


No.  of 
School 
Boards. 


7,109 

6 

39,511 

90 

1.314,810 

50 

66,443 

12 

8,721 

5 

28,699 

20 

15,034 

14 

123,546 

78 

293,192 

22 

76,450 

35 

48,500 

32 

23,388 

9 

28,166 

12 

141,948 

24 

21,440 

13 

32,557 

18 

4,472,103 

972 
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PARISHES   AND   BURQUS   IN   EACH   COUNTY    OF 


LIST. 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popu-    II  I 
lation   1 12! 

1901.   ,  2l  I 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board.    | 


Clerk. 


PosUl  Address. 


[92.]*  ABERDEEN 

Aberdeen  (Burgh) 

Aberdour    • 

Aboyne  and  Glentanner 

Alford 

Ardallie 

Anchindoir  and  Keam 

Auchteriess 

Belhelvie     - 

Birse  • 

Bourtie 

Caimey 

Chapel  of  Garioch 

Clatt  • 

Cluny  - 

CouU  . 

Ci-athie  and  Braeniar 

Crimond 

Cruden 

Culsalinoud 

Daviot 

Drnmblade  • 

Dmmoak 

Dyce    - 

Echt    - 

Ellon  • 

Fintray 


31S,8S5 
153,503 
1,476 
1,477 
1,486 
1,080 
1,216 
1,623 
1,614 
1,085 

408 
1,283 
1,472 

425 
1,207 

422 
1,442 

735 
3,060 

683 

7:^0 

948 

865 

1,482 

1,240 

3,395 

866 


1873. 
29  Mar. 

4  Apr. 
19    „ 

18  Mar. 
2  Apr. 

24  Mar. 
12  Apr. 

15  „ 

19  „ 
19    „ 

11  » 

5  „ 
10    „ 

16  May 
29  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

12  „ 
29  Mar. 

20  „ 
12  Apr. 
14    „ 

8    „ 
24  Mar. 
10  May 

8  Apr. 
29  Mar. 


T.  Hector 
W.  Chapman 
C.  C.  Smith 
J.  Heid    . 
G.  Pirie  - 
J.  Paterson,  Jun. 
J.  Stephen 
R.  Rae    • 
A.  Ross  • 
W.  Moir,  Jun. 
J.  Barclay 
J.  Diack,  Jun 
G.  Spcnce 
P.  Ciigliton 
W.  Kennedy 
W.  Michie 


A.  Bruce  - 
J.  Duguid 
W.  B4iXter 
G.  Horn  • 
J.  Merson 
J.  Thoni  . 
J.  Coutts 
A.  J.  Raeburn 
W.  Cnmuiing 


22,  Union  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

Woodhead,  New   Aberdour,  fras 

burgh. 
Thistle    Bank,    Aboyne,   Abenia 

shire. 
Alford,  Aberdeen. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ltd.,  Elli 

Brawland,  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Templand      Cottage,       Anchterle 
Auchteriess  Station,  AberdeeDsbs 
Balmedie,  Aberdeen. 

Parish  Council  Office,  Birse,  Aboy^ 

Aberdeenshire. 
Shadowside,  Bourtie,  Old  Meldnl 

Aberdeen. 
Binhall,  Cairney,  Huntly. 

Pittodrie,  Pitcaple,  AbcrdeensbireL 

KirktoD,  Clatt,  Kennethmont,  Abi 

decnshire. 
Sauclien,  Alierdeen. 


Springliauk,    Coull,    Aboyne,   Ah 

deenshire. 
Tullochcoy,  Crathie,  Bal later,  AK 

deenshire.  i 

W.  Clubb,  Jun.    Elliewell,  Crimond,  Peterhead. 


!  Port  Errol,  Alxjrdeenshire. 

!  St.  Sair.s,  Insch.  , 

Town  and  County  Bank,  OKI  1 

drum,  Al)erdeen. 
School  Cottage,  Drnmblade,  Hi 

!  Rich  Street,  Banchory,  Kincan 

I      shire. 

I  Upper  Kirkton,  Dyce,  Aberdeen. 

;  Waterton,  Dunecht,  Aberdeen. 

Ellon. 

I  Htttton,  Fintmy,  Aberdeen. 


Tb«  flgnr«i  in  braoket«  I    ]  indicate  the  number  of  School  BowdH  in  each  ooonty. 
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Parish  or  Borgb. 

latF^n  !|f 

in      !^| 

1901.     1^ 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  Sckcol 

Jioard. 

Clerk. 

1 

Postal  Address. 

Aberdeen— con/. 

!      1873. 

•orgue 

1,107 

6 

5  Apr. 

G.  Winton      - 

Forgue,  Huntly. 

•overan 

1,793 

7 

19    „ 

L.  Tait    - 

Mill  of  Foveran,  Udny  Station,  Aher- 

deen. 
62,  Cross  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

''niierbargh  (including 

Town), 
•jrie  .... 

9,715 

7 

15    „ 

A.  Henderson 

2.699 

9 

13  Mar. 

W.  Thomson   - 

Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

kitly 

862 

5     17  Apr, 

W.  Grant        - 

Faichhill,  Gartly,  Aberdeenshire. 

31a.s^  -       -        .         - 

809 

5  1  10    „ 

T.  Ganld 

Blairmore,  Glass,  Huntly. 

iVnlmcket 
/leogairn    - 

neiimoickand  Tnllich 
Iaiitl?(mcladingTown) 

403 

207 

2,162 

4,899 

5 
5 
5 
9 

24  Mar. 
12  Apr. 
5  Apr. 
10    „ 

J.  Callam 
J.  Beaton 
J.  Simpson 
J.  Dickson 

Newton,  Glenbucket,  Gartly,  Aber* 

deenshire. 
NoHh  of  Scotland   Bank,    Ballater, 

Aberdeenshire. 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ballater 

Aberdeenshire. 
9,  Square,  Huntly. 

BM!h    .... 

1,408 

5 

14  Mar. 

W.A.Macdon- 

ald. 
A.  J.  Smith    . 

High  Street,  Insch. 

Bvemrie     (including 
Bargh). 

3,491 

7 

13    „ 

7  West  High  Street,  Inverurie. 

626 

5 

3  Apr. 

W.  Anderson  - 

West  Cividley,  Keig,  Aberdeen. 

:eithhall  and  Kinkell 

803 

5 

1     » 

W.  Craig 

EastHiUhead,  Keithhall,  Inverurie. 

^lanay      - 

2,084 

5 

22    „ 

A.  Whyte       . 

Kemnay,  Aberdeen. 

:eimethmont     • 

920 

5 

4    „ 

J.  Reid    -        - 

Flinder,  Insch. 

jldnimmy 

jneardine  O'Neil      - 

onjr  Edwaid 

674 

2,005 

897 

5 
5 
5 

22     „ 

28  „ 

29  Mar. 

J.  Milne  -        - 
J.  McLaggan  • 
P.  Duncan      - 

Milton,   Kildrummy,   Mossat,  Aber* 

deenshire. 
Town  and  County  Bank,  Torphins 

Aberdeenshire. 
Balchers,  King  Edward,  Banfl. 

aninmonth      (School 
Di»triet,S17,part8of 
Unmay,     Strichen, 
Old  Deer  and  Long- 
side). 

^innellar    - 

918 
561 

5 
5 

1874. 
18  Apr. 

1873. 
15  Sept.* 

G.  Davidson    - 
N.  Smith 

Longside,  Aberdeen. 
Blackburn,  Aberdeen. 

iintore       (including 
Bargh). 
leoehelCashnie- 

2,553 

5 

1  Apr. 

J.  C.  Innes  -    - 

Port  Elphinstone,  Inverurie. 

1,280 

7 

27  Mar. 

P,R.D.Williams 

Cushnie,  Alford,  Aberdeen. 

^lie- 

443 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Anderson    • 

Bogs  of  Leslie,  Insch. 

»gie-Buchan     - 

651 

5 

5     „ 

G.  Pirie      -    - 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ellon. 

*>gieCold8tone  • 

962 

5 

31  Mar. 

A.  Farquharson 

Loanhead,  Dinnet,  Aberdeenshire. 

»nff^ide     - 

2,697 

7 

19  Apr, 

G.  Davidson    - 

Longside,  A  berdeeu. 

*  D&te  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed 
Sod  Marcli. 
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PARISHRS  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  (X>UNTT  OF 


PariAli  or  Bargh 

I               ' 
Popu- 
lation 

in      j 
1901.    1 

1  ^  ,   Date  of 
SS       First 
Sg     Election 
"S-g    of  School 
o*.    Boanl.     • 

1 
1 
Clerk. 

1 

Postal  Addr^fts. 

Aberdeen— c<»»/. 

1873. 

I^nmay 

1,622 

5 

19  Apr. 

(1.  Rol)ert««on  - 

Whitehillock,    Lonniay,     Aber«leel 
shire. 

Lumphanan 

966 

5 

26     „ 

G.  Spark 

Fabum,  Lumphanan,  Aberdeensliiid 

Meklium     • 
Methlick     -        ■ 

1,855 
1,692 

7 
5 

9     „ 

7     „ 

\V.  Baxter       -  ' 
J.  Allan  .        - 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Old  Meianuj 

Aberdeen. 
Methlick,  Aberdeen 

Midniar 

1,000 

5 

10  May 

J.  Strachan     • 

Mid  mar,  Alierdeen 

Millbrex      - 
Monquhitter 

1.207 
2,170 

5 

t 

16  Apr. 
20  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  - 
P.  Cowie 

Town  and  County  l$ank,  Ltd.,  Fyvi 

Aberdeenshire.' 
Netherton,  Monqnhitter.  Turriff. 

Monymuftk 

1,106 

5 

27     „ 

R.  (Irant- 

Pitfichie,  Monymusk,  Alierdeen. 

NewByth  • 

1,644 

7 

12  Apr. 

W.  Fraser 

New  Byth,  Turrift. 

Now  Deer   - 

3,619 

i 

8     ,, 

W.  Watt 

(^hurch  Crescent,  Ne>v  Deer,  Aberdeen 

Newhills     .        . 

5,753 

t 

19     „ 

Rev.   J.  Wise- 

Bucksbum,  Alienleenshire. 

New  Machar 

1,393 

t 

3     » 

man. 
W.  Johnston  - 

Mill  of  Pinkie,  Summerhill,  Abercleei 

New  Pitflligo       • 

2,332 

n 

1 

29  Mar. 

G.  Rol)ert«on  - 

81,  High  Street,  New  PitsUgo,  Al»ei 

deen. 
Old  Deer,  Mintlaw  SUtion,  Aberdeen 

shire. 
139,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Old  Deer     - 

3,144 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  F.  Ingram  - 

Old  Machar 

1,457 

5 

19     „ 

A.  Webster     - 

Oyne   - 

770 

5 

31  Mar. 

J.  Diack,  Jun. 

Pittodrie,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeenabirc 

Peterculter  - 

■ 

4,940 

7 

26  Apr. 

A.  Sands 

8,  Golden  Square,  Abenleen. 

Peterhead  (Burgh)  - 

11,794 

9 

14     „ 

T.  Mackie       - 

Court  House,  Peterhea<l. 

Peterhead  (Landward) 

3,352 

7 

10  May 

T.  Mackie       - 

Court  House,  Peterhea<l. 

PitBligo 
Premnay 

" 

2,307 
926 

5 
5 

5  July 
15  Mar. 

F.  C.  Grant     - 
A.  Mennie 

Union     Bank,     Rosehearty.    Fra^et 

burgh. 
Auchleven,  Insch. 

Kathen 

- 

2,577 

7 

3  May 

G.  Dawson 

Mill  Farm,  Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire 

Kayne 

• 

1,097 

5 

11  Mar. 

J.  Wight 

Dumo,  PitcAple,  Aberdeenshire. 

Rhynie 

1,005 

5 

9  Apr. 

H.  S.  Neish     - 

Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

St  Fergus 

. 

1,194 

5 

10     „ 

D.  S.  Malcolm 

Peterhead. 

Savoch 

- 

1,736 

5 

7    „ 

G.  Knox  - 

Auchnagatt,  Aberdeenshire. 

Skene  • 

. 

1,546 

5 

3     „ 

J.  Wyness       - 

Skene,  Aberdeen. 

Slains 

936 

5 

17     „ 

J.  Sangster     • 

Slains,  Ellon. 

Strathdon 

- 

1,096 

5 

10  Mar. 

R.  P.  Mowat  - 

Forbeston,  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

Date  of 

Firet 
Election 
of  School 

Boanl. 

Clerk. 

Postol  Address. 

Aberdeen— <»h/. 

1873. 

Strichen 

2,033 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  Cheyne     - 

79,  High  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

Tariand 

733 

5 

2     „ 

W.  Thomson  - 

Tariand,  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire* 

Tanes 

2,101 

5 

4     „ 

J.  Anderson    - 

Tarves,  Aberdeen. 

Tough. 

675 

5 

19     „ 

J,  Davidfton     - 

Whitehouse,  Aberdeen. 

T.iwie- 

TniiynesBle  and  For1)es 

Torrifl 

938 

903 

4,139 

5 
5 

7 

11  Mar. 
17     „ 

12  Apr. 

J.  Thomson     - 
J.  Ijawson 
\V.  F.  Stewart 

Mains,  Glenbuchat)  Gartly,  Aber- 
deenshire* 

Scotsmiil,  Tullynessle,  Alford,  Abet- 
deen. 

High  Street,  Turriff. 

TjTie          ... 

747 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Merson 

CaimmoUrnirtg,  Tyrie,  Fraserbitrghi 

IMny.       - 

1,564 

5 

'6     „ 

T.  Duguid 

Mossliead,  Udny,  Aberdeen. 

Ythan  Wells 

1,005 

5 

3  May 

J.  Stephen 

Templand  Cottoge,Auchterless,  Auoh- 
terless  Station,  Aberdeenshire. 

[16.1    ARGYLL. 

74^il 

icbuacle    - 

1,199 

7 

25  June 

A.D.GUlies    - 

Laga,  Salen,  Acharacle,  Argyllshire, 

•ArdchatUn  and  Muck- 

2,126 

5 

8  May 

A.  M.  Sinclair 

Taynuilt,  Argyllshire^ 

urn. 
.4rdgoar      - 

Ardn&murchan 

547 
8.35 

5 
5 

1895. 
24  Apr.t 

1873. 
18  June 

N.B.  Mackenzie, 
Junr. 

A.D.McKenzie 

Estot'O  Offices,  Fort  \yillialn. 
Swordle,  Ardnamurchan,  Oban. 

Campbeltowk  (Burgh) 

8,286 

7 

27  Mar. 

D.  M.  Maxtone 

Campbeltown. 

C&mpbeltown     (Land- 
ward). 

1,950 
432 

5 
6 

4  Apr. 
17    „ 

J.  Lothian 

Rev.    D. 
McEchern. 
.  A.  McNeill     - 

Argyll  Street,  Campbelto\Vni 
The  Manse,  Ck>ll,  Oban. 

Odfrnmy  and  Oronsay 

313 

5 

15  Sept.: 

Colonsay,  Greenock* 

Craignish    - 

327 

5 

19  Apr. 

T.  Kay    -        - 

Ardfem,  Argyllshirei 

'  aiiiloilden  - 

629 

5 

29  July 

G.  Scott  - 

Chamberlain's  Office,  Inverallay. 

DanooQ  and  Kilmun  - 
^jyfha.  and  Cara  • 

10,468 
374 

9 
5 

12  Apr. 
3     „ 

D.  Anderson  - 
W.  W.Philip - 

British      Linen     Bank     Buildings, 

Dunoon. 
Gigha,  Argylkhirei 

Glassary     - 

1,185 

5 

15     „ 

A.  Dewar 

Lochgilphead. 

Gleoaray      (including 

Burgh  of  Inveraray). 

<Tlenr>rcfay  and  Inishail 

1,118 
1,034 

5 

7 

26  Mar- 
13  May 

A.  McArthur  - 
A.  M.  Sinclair 

National  Bank,  Inveraray. 
Taynuilt,  Argyllshire. 

Invcruay        (Burgh), 
mnited  to  Glenaray ). 

— 

— 

— 

•  Achaleven  Combination—^.  MeLcUne^  2^^  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

*  Date  is  regulated  by  that  for  Kilmallie,  viz.,  9th  April. 

t  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  oi  Education,  no  election  haviug  tiikeu  place.     Date  oiiginally  fixed, 
.'5th  April.  Digitized  uy  ^  ^  w^  .^^ 
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PAHlSHfiS  AND  nURGttS  ll4   fiACfl  COtmtV  OP 


Pamli  or  Burgli. 


AROYLL— C(Wl<. 

Iiiverchaolain 

Jura    • 

Kitbrandon   and    Kil 

chattan. 
Kilcahnonell 

[[ilckonmn  • 

Kilchrenan  and  Dala 

vich. 
KUdalton     - 

Klliinan 

KUfinichm  and  Kil nc 
keon. 


KUlarroxc  and  Kilmentj 
Killean  and  Kilchenzie 
Kilmartin    • 
Kilinodan    - 

Kilmore  and  Kilbride 
(exclusive  of  Burgh 
of  Oban). 

Kilninian  and  Kilmore 

Kilninrer  and  Kilniel 

ford. 
Lismore  and  Appin 

Lochgilphead 

Locligoilliead  and  Kil 

morich 
Morvern 

North  Knapdale 

Oban  (Burgh)     • 

Saddell  and  Skipnese 

Salen  • 

Southend    • 

South  Knapdale  - 

Strachur     and     Stra 

lachlan. 
Strontian    - 


fa's 

Popu- 

1^ 

lation 

§2 

in 
1901. 

^5  8 

of 
of* 

5^.^ 

3.S4 

6 

625 
1,5(58 

49.> 
2,.360 

.554 
1,872 
1,915 
1,529 

2,635 

1,078 

663 

387 

874 

2,167 

357 

3,707 

3,660 

671 

730 

768 

6,427 

1,087 

441 

732 
733 
734 

619 


Date  of 

Fii-st 
Election 
of  S<^hool 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


1873. 
IS  Apr. 

25  Mar. 
8  May 

15  July 
2  Apr. 

18     „ 

26  „ 
12  Mar. 
12  May 

26  Mar. 

8  Apr. 
21  Mar. 
28     „ 

6  May 

8  Apr. 
6  May 

9  „ 
11  Mar. 
23  Apr. 

8     „ 
2  May 

14  Mar. 

14  May 

2  July 

8  Apr. 
26     „ 

16  Sept. 

18  July 


^  Rev.     G.      A. 
'       Stalker. 
J.  McGilU\Tay 

S.  MacDongall 

i 

Rev.  J.  Cameron 
{Interim) 
M.  Mactaggart  j 

D.  McTntyre  •  ' 

J.   Robertson  -  ' 

D.  Kerr  - 

A.M. McGregor, 

Jun.,and  A,Mc 

(iregor      {Joint , 

Clerl'Jt), 

M.  Mactaggart  | 

N.  MacCalluni  | 

M.  B.  Cordiner 

J.  Maclnnes    - 

D.  MacGi-egor 


A.  Allan  - 

Rev.      J.      A. 

Nicholls. 
D.  Macintyre  - 

A.  Mac  Ewan  - 

R.  Brown 

A.  McLaine 

H.  McDiannid 

W.  Jolly  - 

J.  MacKinven 

J.  MacLachlan 

J.  Lothian 
A.  L.  Mac(;ilp 
M.  Morrison  - 

N.  B.  Macken- 
zie. 


Manse   of    Inverchaolaiii,     Tow&txI| 

Point,  Argj'llshire. 
New  Brasdale,  Jura,  Greenock. 

Oban  Seil,  Oban. 

Kilcalmonell  Manse,  Clachan,  Argj  II 

shire. 
Bowmore,  Argyllshire. 

Kilchrenan,  Argj-llshire. 

Royal  Bank,  Port  Ellen 

Tigh-na-bmaich,  Argyllshire. 

Kilfinichen,  Bunessan,  Oban. 


I^wmore,  Argyllshire. 
Lochend  House,  Campbeltown. 
School  House,  Kilmartin,  Arg^'lls»liird 
Glendaniel,  C^lintraive,  Argyllsliire. 
AUiany  Street,  Oban. 

Aros  House,  Tobermory,  Argyllj*liire 

The  Manse,  Kilmelford,  Argyllshire. 

Port  Appin,  Argyllshire. 

Lochgilphead. 

149,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

48,  Argj^ll  Street,  Lochgilphead. 

Columba  Buildings,  Oban. 

Carradale,  Argyllshire. 

Tobermory,  Argyllshii-e. 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 
Ardrishaig,  Argyllshire. 
Inverglen,  Strachur,  Greenock. 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildings,  Fori 
William. 


•  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education, 
2dth  May. 


no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 

Google 


Digitized  by " 
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Paruih  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

1 

|a     Date  of   1 
S»        First 
5g     Election 
"S-g    of  School 
o-l    Boanl.    , 

1 

i 

Clerk.                             PosUl  Address. 

1 

Argyll— «w/. 

1873. 

'arhert       - 

1     2,126  1 
!        575 

5 
5 

8  July 
13  May 

J.  H.  Youn^    - 

[Intertm) 

A.  McLaine.    • 

65,  B<vth  Street,  Glasgow. 
22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

TlAJf*  .          -          -           - 

j     2,195  1 

7 

28  Mar. 

M.  McLean     -  1  Kirkapool,  Tyree,  Oban. 

[ai]    AVK. 

j  S54J73 

1 
1 

\UoiRtiy      .        -         - 

1        968 

5 

23  Mar. 

D.  Gray  *        -  |  Alloway,  Ayr. 

Ardrwi^n    - 

11,845 

7 

5  Apr. 

T   K^Cook'^         ^"^S*^  Chamber8,  Ardrossan. 

Auihinl«ck 
Ayr  j.Burgli) 

6,605 
28,697 

i 
9 

14  Mar. 
10  May 

{joint  Clerks),     \ 

.J.  Thomson     -      Parish    Council    Office,    Auchinleik, 

1       Ayrshire. 
J.  H.  Goudio      j  Wellington  C4iam>)ers,  Ayr. 

\yr(Landwaid) - 

1,043 

5 

30  Oct.t 

D.  Gray  -        -  |  Alloway,  Ayr. 

Ballantrae  - 

1,124 

5 

8  May 

J.  R.  G.  Phillips, 

.Jun. 
A.Caldwell     - 

Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 

Ban    .        -         -         - 

581 

5 

12  Apr. 

Barr,  Gir^-an. 

Beith  .... 

7,523 

7 

11     » 

A.&W.Stewart 
{Joint  Clerks) 
G.  Rowan 

Commercial  Bank  Buildings,  Beith. 

Colmonell    - 

1,954 

5 

23     „ 

Ballochmorrie,  Daljarrock,  Ayrshire. 

*'i»yllon 

2,542 

' 

26     „ 

J.  Hay,  Junr.  -  ,  2,  Barns  Street,  Ayr. 

Crsijrie 

509 

5 

17  May 

A,  McFarlane  - 

Craigie,  Kilmarnock. 

CroMbill      - 

1,108 

5 

18  Apr. 

J.  Cooper 

King  Street,  Crossbill,  Maybole. 

Dailly         .        .        . 

1,673 

5 

22  Mar. 

W.  G.  Wilson . 

DalquhaiTan,  Dailly,  Ayrshire. 

Dalmellington     - 

5,261 

7 

26     „ 

A.  S.  Glass      - 

Dalinellington,  Ayrshire. 

Ddiy.        . 

8,212 

9 

29  Apr. 

P.  C^mrie        -  ,  New  Street,  Dairy,  Ayrshiie. 

Dabymple  - 

1,208 

5 

3     „ 

W.  Clark 

Dalrymple,  Ayr. 

Dregborn    - 

4,332 

i    7 

3     „ 

N.  Auld  .        - 

Bankhead,  Kilmarnock. 

Dondonaia  • 

6,441 

1 

7 

5     „ 

R.  Young 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Troon. 

bualop       - 

1,542 

5 

18  Mar. 

J.  G.  Wyllie    - 

Post  Office,  Dunlop,  Kilmarnock. 

Fenwick      - 

!      1,063 

5 

25     „ 

J.  Currie-        -     Post  Office,  Fenwick,  Kilmarnock. 

Galston 

OiETAS  (Town)  . 

6,979 
3,311 

1' 

7 

22     „ 
18  Apr. 

R.  Blair  - 
T.  G.  Tait 

British  Lindn  Company  Bank,  Gal 

ston,  Ayrshire. 
Girvan. 

Girran  (Landwanl)     • 

1,661 

1    5  j  18     „ 

A.  Dunlop 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Girvan. 

Irvine  (Borgb)  - 

9,618 

7  i  27  Mar. 

W.  C.  Wilson  - 

Irvine. 

Inine  (Landward)      - 

1,649 

1 

' 

14  Apr. 

H.  MacQueen  -  j  British  Linen  Bank.  Irvine. 
(Interim)  \ 

*  Also  elerk  to 
t  Date  of  nomii] 

combined 
latton  by  ] 

Board  of  Allowa 
Eloard  of  Educat 

ly  and  Ayr  (Landward). 

ion,  no  election  having  taken  place      No  date  fixed. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Parifih  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

Fii-Ht 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Ayr— eont. 

1873. 

Kilbimie     .       -       - 

7,207 

7 

29  Mar. 

J.  Luftk   - 

Clydastlale  Bank,  Dairy. 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

34,ia"5 

9 

15    „ 

.1.  P.  StevenRon 

Kilmaniock. 

Kilmaniock(Land  ward ) 

1,992 

7 

21     „ 

.T.  P.  Stevenson 

Kilmarnock. 

Kilmaui'8    - 

4,.549 

10  Apr. 

D.  Camithers  - 

2,  Market  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

•Kilwinning 

8,125 

7 

10    „ 

R.  C.  King      . 
1).    Stevenson, 

20,  If  owgate,  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire. 

Kirkmichael 

854 

5 

17    „ 

Depute  Clerk. 
W.  Dunn 

High   Woodstone,    Dalrymple,     Ay; 

sliire. 
Post  Office,  Kirkaswald,  Maybole. 

Kirkoswald 

1,411 

5 

19    » 

W.A.Templeton 

Largs  -        .        -        - 

4,405 

7 

20  Mar. 

R.  Wood- 

Bath  Street,  Largs,  Ayrshire. 

Loudoun      - 

8,205 

7 

14     .. 

A.  Cameron    - 

Newmiln.s,  Ayrshire. 

Mauchline  • 

2,572 

5 

15     „ 

J.  D.Macmillan 

Mauchline. 

Maybole       (combined 

District). 
Monkton  and  Prestwick 

7,503 
3,854 

7 
7 

5  &  12  Apr. 
19  Apr. 

P.  Paterson     - 
H.  Boyd.  Jun.  - 

Maybole. 
Prestwick,  Ayrshire. 

Muirkirk     - 
New  Cumnock    • 

Newton-on-Ayr  (land- 
ward) (united  to  St. 
Quivox,  §  17). 

Ochiltiee     - 

5,670 
5,367 

7 
7 

29  Mar. 
22     „ 

R.  A.  Leslie    • 
W.  Tweedie    - 

Wellwood    Street,    Muirkirk.    Ayr 

shire. 
School  Board  Office,  New  Cumnock, 

Ayrshiie. 

1,932 

' 

29  Mar. 

R.  Hay    -        - 

School  Board  Office,  Ochiltree,  Cunii 

nock. 
Glaisnock  Street,  Cumnock. 

Old  Cumnock      - 

5,144 

7 

27     „ 

A.  Brakenridge 

Riccarton    - 

5,066 

7 

29     „ 

J.  D.  Mackintosh 

42,  Bank  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

St.  Quivox  (Landward)* 
(including   Newton 
on-Ayr(Landward)) 

Skelmorlie 

1,219 
1,401 

5 
5 

10  May 
28  Mar. 

.1.  Fergie 

A.  M   Mackin- 

tosh 
J.  Allan 

(tiblMiyard,  St  Quivox,  Ayr. 

Clydesdale    Bank,    Skelmorlie,   Ayr- 
shire. 
St.  Germain  Street,  Catrine,  Ayrshire. 

Som    ...        - 

3,607 

7 

6  Apr. 

Stair    ...» 

1,175 

6 

3     „ 

R.  Sloan  - 

Keyshill,  SUir,  Mauchline. 

Stevenston  • 

9,497 

7 

12     „ 

A.  Wilson       - 

Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 

•Stewarton  ■ 

3,958 

7 

J.J.  Love 

Stewarton,  Ayrshire. 

Straitou      - 

1,016 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  McFadzean 

Straiton,  Maybole. 

Symington  - 

592 

5 

28     „ 

1).  (^arruthers  • 

2,  Market  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

Tarbolton    • 

.S,961 

7 

14  Apr. 

A.  Guthrio    .  - 

Tarljolton,  Ayr. 

West  Kilbride    - 

2,978 

5 

1 

G.  McNee 

Gateside,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrehire. 

*  Auchenttber  Combination 


—  R.  C7.  King^  Kilwinning^  Ayrshirt.        ^ 

uiyiuzuu  uy  "%._j«  ^w>' >^ Vt  Iv^ 
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Pamh  or  Bargh. 


I  Popu- 

I  lation 

I       ^^ 

>  1901. 


I 


[25.]   BANFF. 

berioor     -        .        - 

Ivah- 

AKFF  (Bniigti)    - 

4nfl  (inclnding  Q.  S. 
Par.  of  Ord,  nniteil 
lunler  §  17)  (Land- 
wftni). 

S<<ri(4inie  - 

•••rnclie      -        -         - 

luckie  (incladecl  in 
Kathven). 

'ahach 

'alien         .        -         - 

)egkfonl     - 

airic  .        -        -        . 

•urdyce 

'oiglen       -        .        - 

rtunrie 

ilenrinnes  .        -        - 

Grange 

nveravon   - 

Averkeithny 

iweith  .... 

\irkmichael 

hUnioch     - 

^loitlaeh     . 


Jrdiqnhiil  .        .        . 

iUUivei      (indading 

Backie). 
i^thiemay  • 


Gl,789 
2,538 
1,155 
3,732 
1,169 

1,128 

754 

1,843 

581 
2,116 

714 
2,277 
3,941 

653 
6,409 

337 
1,673 
2,201 

769 
6,828 

1,035 

2,784 

3,170 

642 

12,068 

1,252 


21 
SI 

550 


Date  of 

First  I 
Election  ; 
of  School 

Boiird. 


1873. 

8  Apr. 

26     „ 

31  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

17     „ 
3  May 

25  Apr. 

12  Apr. 

26  „ 

7  May 

13  „ 

16  Apr. 
31  Mar. 
21  Apr. 

17  Mar. 
12  Apr. 
31  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

5    „ 

10    „ 

26    „ 

12    „ 

15  Sept.^ 
15  Apr. 
21    „ 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address 


H.  Stewart     -  |  Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

J.  Mac  William     l^wer  Denchries,  Turriflf. 

J.  A.  Badenoch  i  High  Street,  Ban£F. 

J.  Donald        -     Newton  of  Deershaw,  Alvah,  Banff. 


Tliurbum   and     Keith. 

Fleming.  | 
Thurbum   anil  ,  Keith. 

Fleming.  | 

A.  Still    -       -     Birchwood  Cottage,  Boyndie,  Banff. 


J.  L.  Craig 

W.  C.  Paterson 

R.  Crnickshank 

A.  J.  Taylor   - 

W.  Ingram 

J.  L.  Keith     - 

A.  George 

A.        Walkin- 

shaw. 
J.  Clarke 

W.  Phimlster  - 

R.  Alexander  - 

Thnrbnrn  and 
Fleming. 

C.  Grant 

W.  Grant 

A.        Walkin 
shaw. 

A.  Gray  • 

J.  Simpson 

(Interim) 
Thnrbnrn  and 
Fleming. 


I 


Dufftown,  Banffshire. 

Seafield  Street,  Cullen,  Banffshire. 

Berryhillock,       Deskforcl,       Cullen, 

Banffshire. 
Post  Office,  Enzie,  Buckie. 

Portsoy,  Banffshire. 

Turriff. 

To>vn  Clerk's  Office,  Macduff. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Dufftown 

Banffshire, 
('rossroads,  Grange,  Keith. 

Drumin,     Glenlivet,    Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire. 
Ladybank,  Inverkeithny,  Turriff. 

Keith. 

Fordmouth,  Tomintoul,  Ballindalloch 
Banffshire. 

33J,  Main  Street,  Aberchirder,  Banff- 
shire. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Dufftown 
Banffshire. 

Mill  of  Park,  Ordiquhill,  Banff. 

Town   and  County  Bank,  Rathven, 

Buckie. 
Keith. 


*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of 
iHh  Ajwil. 


Education,  no  election  liaving  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
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l»AftteHfiS  AUD  Bt^llOMS  tN  feACli  COUlltV  o^ 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


[32.]  BERWICK. 
Abbey  St.  Bathan's 
Ayton 

Bunkle  and  Proston 
Channelkirk 
Cliirnside    - 
Cockbui*nA|)ath 
Coldingham 
Coldstream 
Cranshaws  • 
Duns  - 
Earlston 
Eccles  • 
Edrom 
Eyemouth  • 
Fogo    • 
Foulden 
Gordon 
Greenlaw    - 
Hume  and  Stichill 
Hutton 
Ladykirk    • 


Langton 

Lauder 
Burgh). 

Legerwood 


Longformacus 
Mertoun 

Mordington 

Nenthom    - 
Polwarth     • 


(including 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


I 


I 


i 


SU13S 

213 

1,629 

629 

568 

1,580 

982 

281 

2,281 

159 

3,199 

1,677 

1,433 

1,290 

2,487 

445 

386 

791 

1,015 

615 

750 

316 

398 
1,461 

431 
281 
576 

284 

416 
203 


'\ 
5l 

5  I 

9  ' 

^  I 
"  I 

5  I 

7| 

5 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 


5  Apr. 
22  Mar. 


1873. 
22  Mar. 
13    „ 

25  Apr. 
7    „ 

31  Mar. 

5  Apr. 

2    „ 
31  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

13  Mar. 
27    „ 
27    „ 

26  Feb. 
17  Mar. 

14  Apr. 

4     „ 

i 

12..    ! 
8  „    ; 

17  Mar. 
10  Apr.     I 

10  Mar.    I 

4  Apr. 

10    „ 

5  „ 
12    „ 

4  June 


E.  J.  Wilson  . 

G.  M.  Geddes- 

(f.  MftHon 

H.  M.  Liddell 

D.  Denholm    • 

J.  StevenHon    - 

A.  Macvie 

A.  M.  Porteous 

W.  B.  Tomison 

W.  HomeWaite 

J.  Steedman 

Dove    &    Ste 

venson. 
J.  B.  KelUe 

J.  Donaldson 

J.  Duns  • 

J.  Shed   . 

R.  Anderson 

D.  Leitch 

A.L.  McGregO] 

A.  P.  Hope 

A.  Porteous 

W.  HomeWaite 

G.    L.    Broom- 
liehl. 

K.  Martin 

W.  HomeWaite 

J.  Dodds 

Rev.  H.  Flem- 

injj- 
W.  C.  Bradford 


J.  Duns 


Abbey    St.    Bathan's,    Grant-siioua^, 

Berwickshire. 
Ayton,  Berwickshire. 

Bunkle,  Edrom,  Berwickshire. 

Channelkirk,  Lauder,  BerwickHliLre. 

Chimside,  Berwickshire. 

Cockbumspath,  Berwickshire. 

Coldingham,  Berwickshire. 

High  Street,  Coldstream. 

Cranshaws,  Duns. 

Duns. 

Bank  House,  Earlston,  Bervricksliire. 

Kelso. 

Duns. 

Eyemouth,  Berwickshire. 

Duns. 

Springbank   Villa,   Ayton,    Berwick- 
shire. 
Coltcrooks,  Kelso. 

Greenlaw,  Berwickshire. 

27,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Sunwick,  Hutton,  Berwick. 

Coldstream. 

Duns. 

Lander,  Berwickshire. 

Legerwood,  Earlston,  Benvicksliiie. 

Duns. 

Mertoun,  St.  Boswell's,  Newtown  St. 
Boswell's. 

Mordington,  Ber^nck 

N  en  thorn,  Kelso 
Duns. 
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Parish  or  Buigh, 

Popu-    ^ 
lation    , 
in       : 
1901. 

II 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address 

BrawiCK— con^. 

1873. 

[ 

Jwinton 

791 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  M.  Porteous  '  Coldstream. 

K^estmtiier 

504 

5 

11  Apr. 

a.  Mill.  Jan.  -     Hindsidehill,  Lauder,  Bei-wickshire. 

SVWtsome  • 

525 

5 

21    „ 

G.  Tweedie      - 

Duns. 

[6.]  BUTK 

18,787 

Cambrae     - 

1,769 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Boss    - 

20,  Stuart  Street,  Millport,  Bute. 

KUliride      -        - 

2,518       5 

18  Mar. 

J.  B.  Sweet     - 

Lamlash,  Isle  of  Arran. 

Kilmoiy      . 

2,319 

7 

25    „ 

C.  Syiu    - 

Tormoi-e,  Shiskine,  Isle  of  Arran. 

Kisgarth     • 

1,056 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Mackinnon- 

11,  Albert  Place,  Rothesay. 

Kortb  Bate 

1.747 

5 

19    „ 

J.  K.  Thomson 

5,  High  Street,  Rothesay, 

Rothesay  (Bnigh)     - 

9,378 

7 

27  Mar. 

R.  D.  Whyte  - 

Rothesay. 

[12.]  CAITHNESS. 

33,870 

Bower 

1,453 

5 

20  Mar. 

R.  S.  W.  Leith 

County  Buildings,  Wick, 

Canisbay     - 

2,006 

7 

27    „ 

D.  K.  Murray 

Thurso. 

Dunnct 

1,232 

5 

16  Apr. 

A.  Mackay     - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Thurso. 

Halkirk      . 

2,355 

7 

9    „ 

H.J.  Mackay. 

Halkirk,  Caithness. 

Keiss  .       . 

1,110 

5 

10    „ 

A.  Bruce 

County  Buildings,  Wick. 

Latheron 

5,223 

7 

27  Mar. 

C.  F.  Reid      - 

Clyth  Cottage,  Lybster,  Wick. 

*Olrig 

1,555 

5 

5  May 

J.  Gunn  • 

Castletown,  Thurso. 

Reay  - 
ThuTJO 

974 
5,406 

5 
7 

•23  Apr. 
20  MaT. 

Miss  A.   Mac- 

leod. 
J.  W.  Galloway, 

•Tun. 
W.  Alexauder- 

Reay,  Thurso. 
Thui-so. 

Watten 

1,230 

5 

3  Apr. 

Crommyciuoy,  Watten,  Caithness 

+WiCK(Bun;h)  - 

8,199 

7 

2    „ 

D.  W.  Goorge- 

Wick. 

Wick  (Undwanl) 

3,127 

7 

11    » 

son. 
D.  Leith  • 

Wick. 

[6.]  CLACK- 
MANNAN. 

31,907 

:Alloa  (Town)  - 

11,486 

9 

14  Mar. 

J.  Cuthbert     - 

Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

Alloa  (Landward)       - 

5,372 

7 

5  Apr. 

J   W.  Moir     . 

18,  Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

Alva   .       -       .       . 
Clackmannan     * 

5,641 
2,444 

7 
7 

3    „ 
25  Mar. 

J.  McWhirter- 
A.  P.  Moir      - 

Union  Bank  House,  Alva,  Clackman- 
nanshire. 
18,  Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

PoUar 
Tillicoultry 

1,977 
4,987 

7 
7 

17        M 

27    „ 

R.  M.  Fraser  • 

[  T,  J.  Young    . 

Bridge  Street,  Dollar,  Clackmannan* 

shire. 
Forrester  Cottage,  Tillicoultry,  Clock- 

niannansliire. 

•  Mnrkle  Combination— Z>.  JT.  Murray^  Thurso, 

t  Sohool  Board  area  extended  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  27th  February,  1905,  under  1 90  of 
m  EdQMtkm  (So(*tland)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  district  annexed  to  the  Burgh  in  terms  of  the  Wick 
MighExt«Ml«m  Order  Confirmation  Act,  1902.  ,  ^^        ,      ^^^      ^     .  .^    ^ 

,  ;  School  Board  area  extended  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  28tb  November,  1906,  under  |  80  of 
tUJEdvoilloii  (Sootlan^)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  diBtriet  annex^  to  iht  Bttrgh  in  September,  1905 
tuider  the  pfOTkionB  4t  thb  Bilrgh  Polled  (ScotUlnd)  Act»  1899. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  <X>UNTY  OP 


SI 

Popu-  I II 
lation     «•;;  i 


Date  of 
First 


Parish  or  BuTRh.      i   '7'""    sg  i   Election 
iQAi     I'o-g-  of  School 


1901. 


,©2      Board. 

\^^  o\ 


Clerk 


Postal  Address. 


[14.]  DUMBARTON 

Arrochar     - 

Bonhill 

Cardross 

II  Cumbernauld 

§DUMBARTON  (Burgh) 

Dumbarton  ( Landward) 

Kilmaronock 

t  Kirkintilloch 
(Town), 

II  Kirkintilloch    (Land- 
ward). 

Luss    .        -        .        - 

New  or  East  Kilpatrick 
OldorWestKilpatrick 
Rosneath     • 
Row 

[45.]    DUMFRIES. 

Annan  (including 

Burgh) 

Applegarth    and    Sib 

baldbie. 
Brydekirk  - 

Caerlaverock 

Canonbie     - 

Closeburn    - 

Cummertrees 

Dalton 

Dornock 

Pryfesdale  - 

Dumfries  (Bu^-gli) 

Dumfries  (Landward) 


113,939 

605 

14,581 

6,4H6 

4,979 

19,985 

220 

874 

10,502 

3,899 

572 

10,815 

27,311 

1,923 

11,187 

7:^,571 
3,378 

8U7 
832 
841 

1,959 

1,275 
938 
563 
871 

3,130 
13,239 

4,907 


1873. 
8  May 


M.  H.  Conley 


9     12  Apr.     I  J.  Brown 


\  19    „ 

;  19  „ 

8  Mar. 

10  Oct.* 

29  Mar. 

8  Apr. 

4  „ 

9  May 

10  Mar. 

5  Apr. 
•28  Feb. 

11  Apr. 


1876. 
11  Apr. 

1873. 
12Api. 


D.  Shaw 

K.  Short 

A.  Kolicrts 

G.  Boyd  . 

J.     D  u  n  1  o  p 

LL.B. 
D.  Patrick 

H.  Hutcheson 

G.  R.  Murray 

W.  Higgins 

J.  McBride 

P.  T.  Kerr  - 


G.  Maclaehlan 
and    A.     Kyle 
{Joint  Clerks)  \ 


Tarbet  (Loch  Lomond),  Dam  barton 
j      shire. 

'  School    Board    OfficeB,    Alexandrii 
Dumbartonshire. 
Station  Place,  Benton,    Dumbarton 
Hhire. 
I  Bank  House,  Cumbernauld,  Glasgow 

I  Municipal  Buildings,  Dombartoii 

Dumbarton. 

179a,  WoMt  George  Street,  Glasgow.  I 

Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow.  I 

1 15,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow.       ! 

Municipal  Buildings,  Helensburgh. 

'*  Killom,"  Milngavie,  Glasgow. 

63,  Kilbowte  Road,  Clydebank,  Gla.s- 

gow. 
Post  Office,  Kilcraggan,  Dumbarton- 
shire. 
Helensburgh. 


AV.  Roddick    -  '  Commercial  Bank  of  Sootlanil,  Aunan. 

I 
J.  F.  Cormack  .  Lockerbie. 


J.  Hunter 
J.  Watson 
Ci.  McFarlan 


Rev.A.S.Nicol  i  The  Manse,  Cummertrees,  Annan. 


15  Sept.:  ;  F..  \V.  Moffat 
4  Apr. 

14  „ 
31  Mar. 
29     „ 

8     „ 
19  Apr. 

28  „ 

15  Mm*. 

29  „ 


J.  Hayes- 
M.  Little 
D.  McJeiTow 


B.  MuGowan 


I 

I  Kirtlebridge,  Ecclefechan. 

I  31,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 

I 

I  Byreburn,  Canonbie,  DumfrieHsliire. 

Closeburn,  ThomhilK 


Dormont  Grange,  Lockerbie. 

Annan. 

Lockerbie. 


J.  E.  Blacklock     93,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 


Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 


*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  havmg  take|i  pUct't    I^o  date  fixed. 
t  Lenzie  Combination.    Z>,  Miller,  48,  Weti  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

1  Date  of  nomination  by  Boivrd  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  origionlly  fixed, 
*  ^ril, 

M)l  Board  area  extended  by  Order  oi  Department  dated  SUt  Deeember,  1901,  under  |80 
iueation  (Sootlasd)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Cardross,  DiimbartOD 
i),  and  Old  Kilpatrick,  annexed  to  Bursdi  in  terms  of  Dumbarton  Burgb  AtU  1^99. 
rrat  CombiliaUon.    J.  L&ngwUl,  BaiUtSbUse^  Cvmbema^ld,  OUxigMb, 
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Farish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

i 

Date  of 

Fir.5t 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

DUMFRIK»--CO»<. 

1873. 

oscore     • 

1,055 

5 

8  Apr. 

•J.   Laurie  and 

J.  E.  Laurie 

{Joint  Clerks) 

J  R.  Wilson  . 

Dnnscore,  Anldgirth,  Dumfriesshire. 

riadeer    - 

970 

5 

8     „ 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

cdalemuii 

441 

5 

17     „ 

J,  Malcolm     - 

Hchoolhouse,  Eskdalemuir,  Langholm. 

as   - 

261 

5 

18     , 

R.  McGeorge  - 

Langholm. 

^ncaim    • 

1,490 

5 

17  Mar. 

D.  Corson 

Moniaive,  Thomhill. 

etna  or  Graitney     • 

1,250 

5 

'^     : 

R.P.MeDougall 

Town  Hall,  Anuan. 

ilfmoTton 

346 

5 

18     „ 

A.  K.  Gib«on  - 

Estate  Office,  Springkell,  Eecleiechan. 

Kldam 

1,415 

5 

7  Apr. 

D.  Reid  -        - 

Royal  Bank,  Ecclefechan. 

plywood    - 

938 

5 

12     ., 

A.  Dobie 

Maxwelltown.  Dumfries. 

itton  and  Corrie     • 

663 

5 

H     „ 

W.&J.McClure 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

hnstone   - 

800 

5 

14     „ 

D.  McJerrow  - 

Lockerbie. 

)ir    -        -        -        . 

540 

5 

24  Mar. 

W.  Scott 

Keir  MUl,  Thomhill. 

ikconnel  • 

1,248 

5 

17  Apr. 

J.  R.  Wilson  . 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

xkniahoe 

1,106 

6 

5     „ 

J.  Canuont     • 

Dumfries. 

irkmichael 

748 

5 

19     » 

H.  S.  Gordon  - 

Dumfries. 

irkpatrick  Fleming  • 

1,466 

5 

7     „ 

J.  B.  Leslie     - 

East  Lodge,  Mossknow,  Ecclefechan. 

irkpatrick  Juxta 

980 

5 

26     „ 

W.  Tait  -        - 

Moffat. 

iDgholm    • 

3,600 

7 

•27  Mar. 

R.  McGeorge  - 

Langholm. 

>clinial)en  (Including 

Burgh), 

uldlebie   - 

2,388 
1,823 

7 
5 

28     „ 
25     „ 

J.  B.  McNish  . 
W.  Jardine     - 

48,  Queen  Street,  Lochmaben,  Dum- 

friesshire. 
Eaglesaeld,  Ecclefechan. 

[ottat 

2,799 

7 

11  Apr. 

W.  Tait  -        . 

Moffat. 

brton 

1.872 

5 

10     „ 

U.  Palerson    • 

West  Morton  Street,  Thomhill. 

louswald   - 

475 

5 

3  Mar. 

Rev.  A.  Angus 

Mouswald,  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire. 

enpont 

923 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Alexander  - 

2,  West  Morton  Street,  Thomhill. 

-nthwell     - 

766 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  Kerss  • 

Hope  Cottage,  Ruthwell,  Dumfries 

shire. 
Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

t.  Miingo  - 

567 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.&J.McClure 

anqahar     (including 
Bargh). 
inwaid 

2,933 

7 

14     . 

D.  Paterson    - 

Thomhill. 

741 

5 

22  Mar. 

Craig  and  Ged- 
des 

8,  English  Sti-eet,  Dumfries, 

oithonmld 
^QQdergartb 

779 
403 

5 
6 

31     u 

Wilson  and 

Wataon 
W.&J.>fcClurd 

Dttuifries. 

Clydeiaale  Bank,  Lockerbie 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN   EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Paribh  or  Bur^^h. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


IS 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Hoard* 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


DuMFBlES—eon^ 
Tynron 

Wamphray 

Westerkirk 

[30.]  EDINBURGH 
Borthwick  - 

Carrington  • 

Cockpen      • 

Colinton 

Corstorphine 

tCramond  • 

Cranston     • 

Crichton 

CuiTie 

Dalkeith  (Town) 

Dalkeith  (Landward) 

tDuddingston    (Land 

ward). 
tEDINBURGlI  (City) 

Fala  and  Soutra 

Glencorse    - 

Ueriot 

Javeresk  (Landward) 

Kirknewton  and  East 

Calder. 
Lasswade    - 

LF4TH  (Burgli)    - 

jLeith  (Landward) 

(Liberton    - 

Mid-Calder. 

>IUSSELBURGIl(Blirgh) 

Ntwbattle  . 


334      5      8  Apr.       J.  Laurie         -     Tynron,  Thomhill. 
396      5      8     „         D,  McJerrow .     Lockerbie 
415      5     28  Mar.       R.  McGeorge  -     Langholm. 

488y061 
1,237       7     14  Apr.       K.  Stoddart    -     Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

460      5      5     „         K.  B.  Brunton      Schoolhouse,  Carrington,  Goiebri 

Mid-Lothian. 
3,720      7     19     „         D.  B.  Tod       -     Bonnyrigg,  Lasswade. 

5,499      7      5     „         A.  Shaukie     -     Colinton,  Mid-Lothian. 

2,725      5*   18     „         J.  E.  Cowan    -     Manse    Road,    Corstorphine, 

Lothian. 
3,041       7     18  Mar.       li.  C.  Bell       •     13,  Hill  Street,  Edinbu^h. 

846  5  5  Apr.  T.  Hanton  -  White  Hait  Street,  Dalkeith. 

810  5  4     „  J.  Simpson  •  Pathhead,  Ford,  Dalkeitli. 

2,513  7  4     „  M.  W.  Scott  -  Currie,  Mid-Lothian. 

6.753  7  15  Mar.  T.  Sturrock  -  66,  High  Street,  Dalkeith. 

544      5     19  Apr.       C.  B.  Hutchison    EsUtes  Office,  Dalkeith  P«-k,  I 

keith. 
—  —  —  ___ .  ^ 

317,145     15     29  Mar.      G.W.Alexander,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
M.A. 
319      5     15  Septt    J,  Duncan       -     The  Schoolhouse,   Fala,  Black^Iii 

Mid-Lothian. 
1,347       5       5  Apr.       C.  11.  Jones    -     Penicuik. 

417  5  17     „  W.  Weil-         -  Heriot,  Mid-Lothiaa 

2,939  7  "28  Mar.  J.  Robertson  -  17,  Bridge  Street,  Musselburgli. 

3,221  7      19  June  J.   Drummond  Mid-Calder. 

9,708  7        5  Apr.  C.  K.  Brown   ■  Eliza  Bank,  Loanhead,  Mid-Lothi« 

77,439  13       9     „  R.  Hardie       -  8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 

7,159      7       4     „        T.J.Cochrane     2,  Abercromby  Place,  Edinburgh, 
3,132      7      26     „        J.   DiTimmond     Mid.Calder. 
11,711      7      15  Mar.     J.  Richardson  •     183,  High  Street,  Musselburgh. 

3.754  7      \5  Apr,      A.  Sjiark        -     Crawlees     Cottage,     Newbattle, 
_  Dalkeith,  _ 

*  Seven  members  at  and  after  the  triennial  election  of  1909. 

+  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixe 
l9th  April.  b  i 

.  $  By  Order  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  dated  12th  May,  1902,  under  1 51  of  the  Local  Govenunei 
(&ooti[aJi&)  Act,  1889,  and  1 46  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894»  the  School  Board  dittn 
of  Edinbmh  waa  extended  to  include  tlie  whole  of  the  School  Board  diat^cte  of  Duddingstni 
Portobellq  (BnnthX  and  Leit^  (LaD(|ward),  an^  the  pktU  bf  the  parishee  of  Criifnbiid  atd  Liberty 
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Parish  or  BuTRh. 

— ^ 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

1? 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addrem. 

EDIXBrRGH— «)»<, 

1873, 

1 

rrlon 

1,028 

5      22  Mar. 

( 

W.  M.  Mowat     Alpha  Cottage,  Millerhill, 'Dalkeith. 

iiicnik     • 

5,097 

7—29     „ 

C.  H.  Jones    • 

Penicuik, 

feRTOBELLO  (Bargh) 

— 

- 

.     — 

— 



ttho- 

1.946 

5 

14  Mar. 

J.  Anderson    - 

42,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 

ib\m\     . 

3,614 

7 

10  May 

R.  Stoddart     - 

Gorebridge,  Mid.Lothian. 

1^.     .     .      . 

1,560 

7 

9     „ 

P.  J.  Carruthers 

Meadowbank,  Stow,  Mid- Lothian. 

kmple 

3S5 

5 

10     „ 

J.  Low     - 

Temple,  Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian, 

restCalder       -        - 
1 

8,092 

1 
7  '     3  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mungle  - 

West  Calder,  Mid-Lothiaii, 

[21.]    ELGIN   OK 
MORAY. 

4M99 

1 

. 

Uveg.       . 

1,025 

1 .  20  Mar. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

National  Bank  Buildings,  Forres. 

lellie.       . 

1,801 

5 

14  Apr. 

C.Gray  - 

Fochabers, 

Biniie.       - 

356 

5 

19     „ 

J,  Wink  -        . 

Elgin. 

Cromdale 

..      - 

3,229 

7 

25  Mar. 

R.  C.  Lobban  - 

Carr  Bridge,  Inverness-shire. 

Dallas 

738 

6 

21  Apr. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres, 

Drainie 

4,380 

7 

22     „ 

J.  H.  Glennie  - 

Lossiemouth,  Morayshire. 

Dnffria 

4,065 

7 

9     ,. 

J.  S.  George    . 

Hopeman,  Elginshire. 

Dyke  . 

1,049 

5 

29  Mar. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

EdinkUUe 

869 

5 

26  Apr. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.  Grant 

E.  D.  Jameson 

High  Street,  Forres, 

Elgin  (Burgh)    - 

8,407 

9 

18  Mar. 

Bank  House,  Elgin*  * 

Elgin  (Landward) 

3,153 

5 

14  Apr. 

H.  Stewait     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

Forres  (Burgh) . 

4,313 

7 

28  Mar. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

Forres  (Landward)      - 

KinloAs 

928 
929* 

5 
5 

29  Apr. 
3  May 

C.G.Mackenzie 

and  W.Grant. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 
High  Street,  Forres, 

Knockando 

1,756 

5 

15  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin, 

New  Spynie 

661 

5 

17     „ 

R.  B.  Gordon  - 

Elgin.                         "        • 

Rafford       .       - 

934 

5 

12     „ 

C.G.Mackenzie 

and  W.  Grant 

R.  Cruickshank 

High  Street,  Forres.  . 

Rothea       .       . 

2,361 

5 

15     „ 

Rothes,  Morayshire. 

^St  Andrews  Lhanbryd 

1,209 

5 

1      » 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

Speymottth  - 

1,359 

5 

21      „ 

W.  S.  Murdoch 

Garmouth,  Morayshire. 

Vrquhart 

- 

977 

5 

6  May 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin, 

m^' 


t  Crauloch 


*  See  t  footnote  on  previous  page.  ,    ,.  u  CZnnn](> 

Combination.— fT.  Lmo,  87,  H^h  Street,  Elgin,  by  VjUU^LV^ 
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PARISHES  AND  BUItOHS  IN  EACH   COUNTY  OF 


rariah  or  Bni^h. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


[69.]    FIFE.  218M0 

Abdie  -       .        .        .  I        6W 

Aberdour    -        -        -  1,997 

Anstruther  Easter      -  1,190 

Anstrutlier  Wester     •  558 

Auchterderran    •  3,068 

•Vuchtermuohty  -       -  1,884 

Anchtertool        •  742 

Ballingry    -        -        -  1,218 

Balmerino  •       -       -  576 

Beath.       •       •  15,812 

Burntisland  (Burgh)  4,846 

Burntisland       (Land-  753 

ward). 

Cameron     •       •        -  538 

Cambee      ...  852 

Camook      •        -        -  1,349 

Ceres           -        -       •  1,450 

Collessie     -       -  2,161 

Crail    (including    the  1,534 

Island  of  May ,  pop, 

16). 

Creich         ...  297 

CulroBB         (including  1,120 

Burgh). 

Cults  ....  581 

Cupar  (Burgh)  -       .  4,611 

Cupar  (Landward)      -  887 

Dairsie        ...  464 

Dalgety      •       -       -  1,133 

Dunbog       .        .        -  323 

DUNF£RMLINE(Burgh)  22,039 

Dunfermline     (Land-  9,658 

ward). 

Dunino        ...  359 


II 

Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

aerk. 

1873. 

5 

15  Mar. 

A,  L.  MUno    - 

5 

18  Apr. 

J.  Russell 

5 
5 

17  Mar. 

A.  C.  Mackin 

tosh. 
D.  Cook  .        - 

7 

28     „ 

R  Small  - 

7 

15  Apr. 

W.  Oliphant  - 

5 

21     „ 

M.  Nicol  -        - 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Henderson  - 

5 

24  Mar. 

W.  Soott 

9 

7  Apr. 

J.Ross    •        - 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  A.  Wallace 

5 

15  Apr, 

T.  A.  Wallace 

5 

4     „. 

W.  Morton      - 

5 

6 

17  May 

19  Apr. 

J.  Guthrie  and 
C.  H.  Maxwell 
{Joint  Clerks) 
W.  Bald  -        - 

5 

5     „ 

J.  Pearson 

5 

26     „ 

J.  L.  Anderson 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Guthrie 

5 

17     „ 

G.  J.  Leslie     • 

5 

17  Apr. 

A.  Eraser 

5 

2     „ 

J.  Thorns 

7 

21  Mar. 

J.  L.  Anderson 

5 

8  Apr. 

W.  D.  Patrick 

5 

19     „ 

V.  F.  Murray 

5 

10  Mar. 

W.  Burt . 

5 

22     „ 

J.  Ballingall    - 

9 

20     „ 

D.  Gorrie 

7 

iMay 

D.  D.  Blair      - 

5 

10  Apr. 

H.  Waddell    - 

Postal  AddresB. 


Glenbumie,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

95,  Hanover  Street.  Edinburgh. 

Anstruther. 

Anstruther. 

Lochgelly,  Fifeshire, 

Bank  of   Scotland,  Auchtermuchtv. 

Fife. 
Kirk  Wynd,  Kirkcaldy. 

Lochcraig,  Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 

Gauldry,  Dundee. 

147,  High  Street,  Dunfermline. 

Burntisland. 

Burntisland. 

Balcomie,  Crail,  Fif  e^ 

Anstruther. 

I  National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

Ceres,  Cupar. 
I  Cupar. 

Anstruther. 

Luthrie,  Cupar. 

Solicitor,  Dunfermline. 

Lower  Bunzion,  Pitlessie,  Ladybaak. 

Cupar. 

County  Buildings,  Cupar. 

U.  F.  C.  Manse,  Dairsie,  Fifeshire. 

30,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Dunfermline. 

Dunbog,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

Dunfermline. 

9,  Viewfield  Place,  Dunfermline. 

Stravithie  Mains,  Stravithie,  Fife. 


Digitized  by 
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Parish  or  Borgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


S8 


s?? 


Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Poetal  Address. 


FiFE—cont. 
l)ysART(Biungh)- 

Kiie  (iDcInding  Burgh 
of  Earlsferry). 

Falkland     - 

Feny-port-on-Craig    - 

FlUk  .       -        - 

Forgan 

Inverkeithing     - 

Kemback    - 

Kennoway  - 

Kettle 

Kilconquhar 

Kilmany 

KUrenny     - 

Kinghom     (including 

Bnrgh). 
Kingl^ie  - 

Kingsljarns 

Kirkcaldy  (Burgh)  - 

*Kirkcaldyaiid  Dysart 
(Landward) 

Laigo  -        -        - 
Urgoward  - 
Leslie  - 
I>euchar8 
l»chgeUy    • 
Logic  - 
Markioeh    - 
Monimail    - 
Moonzie 
Nevhurgh  - 
Newborn    • 


15,295 
1,142 

2,231 
3,445 

195 
4,720 
3,468 

412 
1,505 
1,759 
1,025 

502 
2,784 
2,311 
1,478 

652 
22,346 

1,398 

1,895 

901 

3,960 

2,499 

8,496 

285 

6,803 

720 

138 

1,780 

296 


1873. 

7  Apr. 

18     „ 

10     „ 
15  Mar. 
22 
12  Apr. 

18  „ 

29  Mar. 
22     „ 
21      „ 

5  Apr. 
24  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

la     „ 

17  Mar. 

22 

3  Apr. 
1901. 

30  Nov. 

1873. 
26  Apr. 

24  May 

8  Mar. 
12  Apr. 
14     „ 
5  Apr. 

15  Mar. 

26  Apr. 
28  Mar. 

27  „ 
21  Apr. 


D.  Nicholson  - 
H.  M.  Ketchen 

J.  SheriflF 

H.  T.  Baxter  - 

D.    M.    Ding- 
wall. 
J.  Allison 

K.  Baxter 

Rev.  J.   Henry 

T.  M.  William 

son. 
A.  Angus 

C.  G.  Dawson 

D.  M.  Rollo 

C.  H.  Maxwell 
J.  Wyllie 
R.  Small  - 
J.  Guthrie 
A.  Beveridge 

W.  M.  Dow 

R.  Black 
T.  Ireland,  Jun. 
W.  Taylor 
W.  S.  Birrell 
R.  Small- 

D.  M.  Rollo 
W.  Marshall 
J.  L.  Anderson 
J.  Bethune 
J.  Adamson 
G.  R.  Dingwall 


St.  Brycedale  Road,'  KirkcaWy. 
Elie,  Fife. 

Falkland,  Fife. 

87,  Commercial  Street,  Dundee. 

Flisk,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

61,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

Inverkeithing,  Fife. 

Kemback  Manse,  Cupar. 

Causeway,  Kennoway,   Wind  yga tea 

Fife.      . 
Kingskettle,  Fife. 

Colinsburgh,  Fife.     . 

67,  Crossgate,  Cupar. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Austruther. 

Kinghom,  Fife. 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Locligelly,  Fife 

shire. 
Austruther. 

Kirkcaldy. 
Kirkcaldy. 

Lund  in  Links,  Lower  Largo,  File. 

Largoward,  St.  Andrews. 

Leslie,  Fife. 

National  Bank  House,  Cupar. 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Lochgelly,  Fife- 
shire. 
67,  Crossgate,  Cupar. 

Markinch. 

Cupar. 

The   Schoolhouse,   Moonzie,    Cupar. 

Newburgh,  Fife, 

Commercial  Bank,  Colinsburgh,  Fife. 


•  New  School  Board  District  formed  by  Order 
aoder  §  51  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1^,  comprises  the  landward  areas  of  the 
Hn<t  election  A  Sehool  Board  for  Dysart  (Lan< 


of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  datid-flftK*  October,  1901 
Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of  the  Local  Government  (So^tlan<l  ^ 
niLriaLpfl  of  KirkcaldT.  Dysart  and  Abl)otshall.     Date 
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PARISHES  AND  BUBOHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
Ution 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Fife— co»<. 

1873. 

Pittenweem 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 

1,911 
7,621 

5 

7 

25  Mar. 
29    „ 

A.  C.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
H,  Thomson    - 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Pifctenwoem,  Fife, 
St.  Andrews. 

St.    Andrews    (1 
ward)  and  St. 
nards. 

St.  Monanoe 

[4ind- 
Leo- 

1.789 
2,007 

5 
6 

14  Apr. 
17  May 

C.  S.  Grace      • 

D.  Cook  -        . 

St.  Andrews 
Anstruther. 

Saline  - 

1,012 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Ross    . 

Dunfermline. 

Scoonie 

6.342 

7 

22    „ 

D.  Robb  - 

Leven. 

Springfield  - 

1,512 

5 

26  Apr. 

J.  Beveridge   - 

Brighton  Cottage,  Cupar. 

Strathmiglo 

1,618 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Peggie 

Strathmiglo,  Fifeshire. 

Torrybum  - 

1.130 

5 

26    „ 

W.  Bald  .        - 

National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

Tulliallaii   .        . 

1,862 

5 

10    „ 

J.  Simpson 

High  Street,  Kincardine,  Fifeshire. 

Wemyss      -        - 

15,031 

9 

15  Mar. 

A.  W.  Taylor  - 

East  Wemyss,  Fife. 

[60.]    FORFAR.' 

t84fi8S 

Aberlemno  - 

804 

5 

24  Mar. 

J,  S.  Gordon    - 

The  Cro55s,  Forfar. 

Airlie  .... 

698 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Davidson     • 

Kirriemuir. 

Arbirlot 

ARBROATH  (Burgh)     - 

800 
22,398 

6 
9 

28  Mar. 

W.     K.     Mac- 

donaid. 
\V.    Alexander 

To^\Ti  Clerk's  Office,  Arbroath. 
62,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Arbroath  and  St.   Vi- 

geans  (Landward). 
Auchterhouse 

2,279 
547 

7 
5 

24    „ 
19  Apr. 

N.  McBain      - 
A.  Jamieson    - 

Arbroath. 

Pitnappie,  Newtyle,  Meigle. 

Barry  -        -        -        - 

4,652 

7 

12    „ 

D.  Kidd  - 

Rowan  Cottage,  Carnoustie,  Forfar- 
shire. 
Swan  Street,  Brechin. 

Brechin  (Burgh) 

8,941 

7 

22  Mar. 

J.  Craig  - 

Brechin  (Landward)   - 

1,503 

5 

7  Apr. 

A.  Philip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

♦Broughty     Ferry 

(Town). 
Careston 

10,484 
221 

7 
5 

21  Mar. 
9  May 

E.  Cowan 
J.  Craig  - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  High  Street, 

Dundee. 
Swan  Street,  Brechin. 

Carmyllie   - 

1,063 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.  Mackintosh 

107,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Cortachy  and  Clova    - 

569 

6 

29  Mar. 

J.  Edwards     - 

Bearfauld,  Cortachy,  Kirriemuir. 

Craig   .        -        -        - 

2,019 

7 

5  Apr. 

D.  C.  Wills      - 

Montrose, 

Dun     -        -        .        . 

5-26 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  Middleton  - 

186,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

161.173 

15 

19    „ 

J.  E.  Williams 

School  Board  Offices,  Dundee. 

Dundee  (Landward)    - 

667 

6 

2S    ., 

J.  G.  Shiell     - 

5,  Bank  Slreet,  Dundee. 

Dunnichen  - 

1,132 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Young 

Letham,  Forfar; 

<r-> 1 

♦School  Board  area  extended  ba  from  15th  May,  1908,  by  Order  of  the"  ©ipftftMeWdated  19th 
September,  1907,  under  §  30  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  district  anne^^ed  U>  the 
-gh  iij  1899,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk, 

Postal  Address. 

Forfar— cem<. 

1873. 

Easiiie  and  Nevay 

474 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Butter 

KirkhUl,  Meigle,  Perthshire. 

Ediell          -        -        - 

822 

5 

21  Mar. 

T.  Adam 

Inglis  Memorial  Hall,  EdzeU,  Brechin. 

Farnell 

536 

5 

3  May 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

Fern    -        -         -        - 

322 

5 

15  Mar. 

A.  Brown 

Farmerton,  Fern,  Brechin. 

FoEPAR  (Burgh) 

11,307 

9 

18    „ 

A.  Hay   -  .     - 

Forfar. 

Forfar  (Landward) 

1,482 

5 

19  Apr. 

D.  Macintosh  • 

Town  House,  Forfar. 

Fowlis  Easter     - 

254 

5 

3  May 

G.  Ck)lston       - 

Fowlis  Easter,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Friockheim 

1,292 

5 

11  Apr. 

A.  Oliver 

Glamis 
Glenisla       - 

1,351 
669 

5 
5 

3    „ 
12    „ 

J.  A.  Fisher    • 
A.  Robertson  - 

Royal   Bank   of    Scotland,   GlamiP, 

Forfarshire. 
Hohniry,  Glenisla,  Alyth,  Pertlishire. 

Guthrie 

264 

5 

10  Mar. 

J.  Smith  - 

Schoolhouse,  Guthrie,  Forfarshire. 

Inrerarity  - 

823 

5 

17  Apr. 

W.  Gordon      - 

52,  East  High  Street,  Forfar. 

Inverkeilor 

1,096 

5 

15    „ 

A.  Inglis- 

Inverkeilor,  Arbroath. 

KetUns 

704 

5 

12    , 

R.  Watson      - 

Coupar  Angus. 

Kingoldmm 

355 

5 

8    „ 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jack 

The  Manse,  Kingoldrum,  Kirriemuir. 

Kinnell 

574 

5 

7    „ 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

KinnetUes  - 
Kirkden 

Town). 
LethnotandNavar.  See 

323 

500 

6,902 

Navar 

5 

5 

7 

and 

27  Mar. 

2  Apr. 

4    „ 
Lethnot 

J.  A.  Fisher    - 
R.  Reid  - 
J.  WUkie 

Royal    Bank   of    Scotland,  Glamis, 

Forfarshire. 
North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Friockheim, 

Forfarshire. 
Bank  Street,  Kirriemuir. 

U&,  Benvie  and  Inver- 

1,834 

5 

19  Mar. 

T.  H.  B.  Rorie 

13,  Albert  Square,  Dundee. 

gowne. 
Lmtrathen  - 

559 

5 

11    » 

G.  Milne 

Middle  Coull,  Kirriemuir. 

Loehlee       •        -        • 
Logic  Pert  - 

326 
982 

5 
5 

27    „ 
19  Apr. 

J.  Crowe 

A.  Middleton  - 

Parish  Council  Chambers,  Tarfside 

Brechin. 
186,  High  Street,  Montrose* 

302 

5 

15  July 

A.  Wilson 

Lunan,  Arbroath. 

Landie 

Mains  and  Strathniar- 

268 
3,648 

5 
7 

3  May 
6  Apr. 

A.  D.  0.  Mac- 

Kinnqp. 
W.  L.  Moncur 

Drybutgh,  Lochee,  Dundee. 
26,  Castle  Street,  Dundee. 

tine. 
Maryton      - 

278 

5 

10  Mar, 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

Menmnir     - 

704 

5  . 

22    „ 

A.  Philip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

Monifieth     (excluding 
Broughty  Ferry). 

2,978  1 

1 

7 

5  Apr. 

1 

D.  Gowiins 

Monifieth,  Dundee. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IS  EACH  C50UNTY   OP 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Forfar— <jon<. 
Monikie 

Montrose  (Burgh)     ■ 

Montrose  (Landward) 

Murroes 

Navar  and  Lethnot    - 

Nowtyle 

Oathlaw 

Panbride 

Kescobie 

Ruthven 

Stracathro 

Tannadice 

Tealing 

[26.]  HADDINGTON. 
Aberlody    - 
Athelstaneford  - 
Bolton 
Dirleton 

Uunbar  (Burgh) 
Dunbar  (Land>\ard)    • 
Garvald 
Gladsmuir  - 

Haddington  (Burgh) 

Haddington       (Land- 
ward). 
Humble 

Innerwick   - 

Morham 


Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 


21 
li 


1,299 
12,427 

1,600 

1,041 
238 
818 
365 

1,886 
594 
169 
430 

1,106 
615 

S8y665 

950 

635 

298 

1,810 

3,581 

1,450 

628 

1,481 

3,993 

1,133 

720 
7S2 
201 


Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

1873. 
17  Apr. 

15  Mar. 

3  Apr. 

10    „ 

19  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

15  May 

28  Feb. 
24  Mar. 

29  „ 
14  Apr. 
24    „ 
29  Mar. 


19  Apr. 
22  Mar. 
22    „ 
1  Apr. 
13  Mar. 


Clerk. 


R.  Steven 
W.  Ros«  - 
W.  C.  Walls    - 
H.  A.  Forsyth 
W.  Paterson    - 
J.  Keay,  Jun. 
A.  Hay    - 
D.  O.  Young  - 
J.  S.  Gordon   - 


Postal  Address. 


7,  Ward  Road,  Dundee, 

10,  Castle  Street,  Montrose. 

High  Street,  Montrose. 

Schoolhouse,  Murroes,  Dundee. 

SchooUiouse,  Lethnot,  Brechin. 

Newtyle,  Forfarshire. 

Forfar. 

Struan  Brae,  Green  Lane,  Carnoustie, 

Forfarshire. 
The  Cross,  Forfar. 


Rev.     J,     G. 

McPhersou.     ' 
J.  R.  Thorn     • 


The  Manse,  Ruthven,  Meigle. 

Wester  ton,  Stracathro,  Brechin. 
A.  MacHardy    ]    I'own  Chamberlain's  Office,  Forfai. 
V.  M.  McKenzie   School-house,  Tealing,  Dundee. 


5     15  Apr.     ! 
5     19    „        I 
29  Mar.    \ 


id  Mar. 


\ 


5      15  Sept.*  1 
5  1    12  Apr. 


17    „ 


A.  Brook 

A.  Hcndric     - 

J.  C.  Lusk      - 

A.  D.  Wallace 

R.  White 

J.  D.  Brooke  - 

J.  Boucher 

W.  H.  Ferine  - 
T.  W.  Todrick 
{Clerk  to  coin- 
hincd  Boa'rd  of 
Haddington^ 
n.  andL.) 
J.  Richardson 

W.  (.iuthrie     - 

P.  Purdie 

W.  Graham     - 


Chambers,  Bank  of  Scotland,   Had- 
dington. 
Haddington. 

Bolton,  Haddington. 

North  Berwick. 

Dunbar. 

Dunbar. 

Garvald,  Prestonkirk. 

Haddington. 

y  Haddington. 

Haddington. 

Humbie,  Upper  Keith,  East  Lothian. 
Innerwick,  East  Lothian. 
Schoolhouse,  Morham,  Haddington. 


•  Date  of  nomination  hgr  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  oi^iginally  Gxed, 
26th  April. 
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Parish  or  Boigh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

38 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address.. 

flADDINCTON— cow/. 

1873. 

Nortli    Berwick     (in- 

I'lading  Bnrgh). 
OMhamstocks     • 

Omibton     - 

3,649 

429 

1,190 

7 

5 

12  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
10  June 

A.  D.  Wallace 
A.  Grainger 
P.  Coesar 

East  Road,  North  Berwick. 

Oldhamstocks,     Cockbumspath, 

Bei-wickshii-e. 
Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

lV>ncaitland 

1,112 

5 

•29  Mar. 

P.  Coesar 

Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

Vr<>tonkirk 

1,673 

5 

5  Apr. 

A.  E.  Wright 

National  Bank,  Prestonkirk. 

Prestonpans 

3,382 

7 

11    » 

R.  H.  Hunter 

Prestonpans,  Haddingtonshire. 

Salton 

^pott    .... 

431 
423 

5 
5 

7  June 
19  Apr. 

D.  Logan 
R.  Grieve 

West  Salton,  Pencaitland,  Hadding- 
tonshire. 
•     Spott,  Dunbar. 

Stenton 

511 

5 

25  Mar. 

J.  Brown 

•     Stenton,  Prestonkirk: 

rr&nent 

6,117 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  Richardson 

Musselburgh. 

WTiitekirk  and    Tyn- 

inghame. 
NMiittinghame    - 

835 

5 

15  Mar. 

G.  Ferguson 

Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

521 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Hunter 

-     SchooUiouse,  Whittinghame,  Preston- 
kirk. 
Gifford,  Haddington. 

Venter 

730 

5 

21    „ 

P.  B.  Swinton 

37.]  INVERNESS. 

90,075 

Abemethy    and    Kin- 
cardine. 
.Uv-ie   .        -        -        - 

Ardersier    -        -        - 

1,279 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.Grant 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 

515 
1,594 

5 
5 

3    „ 
25  Mar. 

J.  MacBean 
H.  T.  Donaldso 

.     Alvie  Parish  Office,  Kincraig,  Inver- 
ness-shire, 
n   Nairn. 

Aiisaig  and  Moidari  - 

1,079 

5 

♦1896. 
21  Mar. 

A.  Gibson 

Bfirra           -         -         . 
Ik/leskineandAbertarfr 
Rraccuiale    - 

2,545 
1,766 

872 

5 

7 
5 

1873. 
18  Mar. 

22  Apr. 

25    „ 

A.  McElfrish  . 
W.W.Jack    - 
J.  T.  Mackenzi 

Procurator   Fiscars   Office,    Loch 

maddy. 
Bank   of   Scotland,  Fort   Augustus, 
Inverness-shire, 
e    Dunvegan,  Skye. 

( 'ray     and     DalcroBs 

1,149 

5 

7    „ 

H.  Fraser 

26,  Bank  Street,  Inverness* 

Daviot  and  Dunlichty 

999 

5 

•22  Mar. 

J.  S.  Fraser    - 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness* 

Dores  -       -       .       - 

835 

5 

19    „ 

T.  Fraser 

Errogie,  Inverness. 

Duiruiith    - 

3,367 

7 

18  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mackenzie 

3    Dunvegan,  Skye. 

DnthiU   and     Rothie- 

moTcha^ 
Glcnclg 

1,995 
1,475 

5 
5 

23    „ 
6  May 

J.  Grant  - 
J.  Macrae 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 
Knoydart,  Mallaig,  Invernoss-sbire. 

Glengarry   - 

722 

5 

14  Mar. 

J.  J.  Gold 

Invorgarry,  Inverness-shire. 

Date  is  regulated  by  that  for  Ardnamurchan,  viz.,  18th  June. 
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fABIS&lES  AKD  BUtlQilS  IN  &ACH  COUMTT  OF 


PariBh  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

¥ 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addles. 

IHVERNESS— COni, 

1873, 

Harris 

6,271 

7 

13  Mar. 

T.  Wilson       - 

Obbe,  Portree. 

Infih     ,        .        -        - 

317 

6 

2  Apr. 

D.  MacDonald 

Balchroick,  Feshie  Bridge,  Kiiigu;a»i€ 

Inverness  (Burgh)    - 

21,238 

9 

27  Mar. 

W.  C.  MacBean 

42,  Union  Street,  Inverness. 

Inverness  (Landward) 

6,808 

7 

9  Apr. 

J.  S.  Fraser     - 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 

Kilmallie    - 

3,797 

7 

9    » 

D.  McLeish    - 

Parade  House,  Fort  William. 

Kilmonivaig 

1,436 

6 

2  May 

N.  B.  Mackenzie 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildings,  Fort 

William. 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Beauly. 

•Kilmorack        .       - 

2,007 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.  McKenzie    • 

Kiimuir      - 

948 

6 

14  Apr. 

J.  McKenzie  - 

Uig,  Portree. 

Kiltarlity    - 

1,919 

7 

14    „ 

T.  M.  Cruick-  |  Lovat  Estates  Office,  Beauly. 
hhank(/n^nm) 
L.  Mackintosh     Kingussie. 

Kingussie    - 

1,896 

7 

4  Mar. 

KirkhUl      -        -        - 

1,296 

6 

9  Apr. 

1 

S.  Macdonald  -  '  Beauly. 

1 

Laggan 

738 

5 

28  Mar. 

! 
F.  Mcintosh  -     Laggan,  Kingussie. 

Moy  and  Dalarossie    - 

761 

6 

27    „ 

J.  Mackintosh     Queensgate,  Inverness. 

l^orth  Uiat-        -        - 

3,891 

7 

3  Apr. 

K.  F.  Matheson    Lochmaddy. 

Petty  .... 

1,291 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  S.  Fraser      -     Queensgate  Chambers,  Iuvemess». 

Portree 

2,781 

7 

8  Apr. 

K.  Macdonald       National  Bank,  Portree. 

Sleat   .... 

1,666 

6 

I  May 

K.  Macdonald.     National  Bank,  Portree. 

SmaU  Isles  - 

496 

7 

1     „ 

J.  Campbell    - 

Kildonan,  Eigg,  Oban. 

Snusort 

1,649 

5 

2  Apr. 

K.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

South  Uist  • 

5,516 

7 

19  Mar. 

A.  McElfrish  - 

Procurator     Fiscal's    Office,     Locb 

Stenscholl    - 

1,18.) 

5 

24  Apr. 

J.  MacKenzie- 

maddy. 
Estate  Office,  Uig,  Portree. 

Strath' 

2,152 

7 

•28  Mar. 

K.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Urquhart   and    Glen- 
moriston. 

1,828 

7 

I  Apr. 

W.  Mackintosh 

Drumnadrochit,  Inverness. 

[19.]  KINCARDINE. 

31,637 

Arbuthnott 

698 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Andrew            Bcrvie,  Kincardineshire. 

Banchory-Devenick    • 

1,726 

7 

1'2    „ 

VV.  Littlejohn-     48a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

1 

Banchoiy-Teman 

3,449 

7 

5    „ 

J.  Mersou        -     High  Street,  Banchory,  Kincardine 

Benholm     - 

1,426 

5 

22  Mar. 

snire. 
W.  Low  -             Johnshaven,  Montrose. 

Bel-vie          (including 
Burgh). 

2,523 

5 

^    „ 

J.  Andrew            Ber>ie,  Kincardineshire. 

Stray  Combination.— J^.  McKenzie,  Bank  of  Scotland,  BeaiJ^.^OOQASi 
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trish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

&% 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

CARDIKB— con/. 

. 

1873. 

ottar    (inclading 
b  of  Stonehaven). 
s           ... 

2,533 

884 

5 
5 

15  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

A.  W.  Kinnear 
G.  Fyfe  -       - 

Stonehaven. 

Blairydrine,  Durris,  Drumoak,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Fettereaim, 
Laurencekirk. 

Stonehaven. 

Auchinblae,  Kincardineshire. 

icaim 

resso   and  Rick- 
m  (miited  §   17) 
Inding    part    of 
nehaven). 
»un 

1,390 
6,425 

1,809 

5 

7 

7 

10    „ 
29  Mar. 

21    „ 

J.  Davidson     - 

J,  B.  Cunni rig- 
ham. 

R.  L.  Crahb    - 

>ck        -        -        - 

368 

6 

29    „ 

H.  L.  Crabh    - 

Auchiublae,  Kincardineshire. 

>ervie  - 

854 

5 

29    „ 

8.  A.  Smith    - 

Pitdrichie,  Fordoun. 

3ff  and  Catterline 

899 

5 

25    „ 

A.  Watt  - 

Hilton,  Stoneliaven. 

sncekirk 

2,011 

7 

22    „ 

J.  W.  LawBon  - 

Laurencekirk. 

culter  - 

951 

5 

29    „ 

G.  Falconer     - 

31,  Adelphi,  Aberdeen. 

kirk     -        .        - 

1,209 

5 

29    „ 

J.  Scott 

Marykirk,  Kincardineshire. 

. 

1,528 

5 

5  Apr. 

D.  M.  Walker 

76,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

yrus     - 

1,228 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  R.  Mndlay  - 

Montrose. 

J     KINROSS. 

626 

7,m 

5 

19  Apr. 

J.  Rust 

Bowbuts,  Strachan,  Banchory,  Kin- 
cardineshire. 

ngone 

445 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Bleloch      - 

Wellhall,  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire 

a  -         -        -        - 

631 

5 

11    „ 

R.  Shorthouse 

Kelt^r    Bridge,   Blairadam,   Kinross- 
shirc. 

»\vay  and  Tullie- 

729 

5 

1    „ 

J.  Wilson 

Solicitor,  Kinross. 

J66             -            -            - 

•2,655 

5 

18  Mar. 

W.  K.  Falconer 

Kinross. 

11       ... 

1,822 

5 

28    „     . 

J.  Watson       - 

Milnathort,  Kinross-shire. 

noak    - 

827 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  Glass 

West  Balgedie,  Kinross. 

.]    KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT. 

39^11 

oth       •        -        - 
laclellan 

651 
546 

5 
5 

12  Mar. 
27    „ 

R.  S.  Glover    - 
P.  Gifford 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Gatehouse,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. 
Castle  Douglas. 

Biaghie 

802 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Dnnn  - 

Castle  Douglas. 

ue         -        -        - 

323 

1,045 

5 
5 

5  May 
22  Mar. 

A.  Wylie,  Jun. 
D.  Rogerson    - 

Galloway     Estate     Office,      Newton 

Stewart. 
Borgue  Village,  Kirkcudbright. 

tie         -        -        - 

879 

5 

3    „ 

J.  E.  Milligan 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  Dalbeattie. 

Kells  and  Balmaghie. — Mossdale  Combination.— iS.  Galloway,  New  Galloway  Station,  Kirkcudbright- 
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Parishes  ini>°  ibtJAkJds  iii  each  coinm'  oif 


I 

lation 
1      in 
.    1901. 

i 

li 

Date  of 

First 

i 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

1 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

PosUl  Address. 

Kirkcudbright— co?U 

1873. 

Carsphaim 

351 

5 

21  Mar. 

C.  E.  Stewart 

Carsphaim,    Dairy,     Kirkcnd^r^ 
i^hirc. 

Colvend  and  Southwicl 
Corsock 

c      1,171 

400 

o 
5 

20    „ 
19  Apr. 

J.   K.    McLel- 

land. 
J.  Ewing 

The      Schoolhouse,     Colvend,   1 

beattie. 
Millbrae,  Corsock,  Dalbeattie. 

Crossmichael 

1      1,231 

5 

8  Mar. 

W.Gillespie    - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Dairy  -        -        -        - 

'        826 

5 

15  Apr. 

Kev.  N. 

Buchanan. 
W.  Cairns       - 

Dairy,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Girthon 

,      1,209 

5 

13  Mar. 

Gatehouse,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Irongray     - 

701 

5 

5  Apr. 

R.  Adamson    • 

93,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

•Kells         -        -        ■ 

-878 

5 

5    „ 

R.  Johnstone  - 

New  Galloway,  Kirkcudbright-] J: 

Kelton 

3,734 

7 

11  Mar. 

J.  Dunn  - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Kirkbean    - 

Kirkcudbright        (in- 
cluding Burgh). 

685 
3,309 

5 
9 

26  Apr. 
28  Mar. 

Rev.     P.     W. 

Mackenzie. 
A.  Cavan 

Kirkbean,  Dumfries. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Kirkgunzeon 

527 

5 

22    „ 

J.  Little  - 

Dalbeattie. 

Kirkmabreck      - 

1     1,859 

5 

12  Apr. 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart. 

Kirkpatrick-Durham  - 

818 

5 

29  Mar. 

Miss  M.  Bell  . 

Lochrutton 

497 

5 

12  Apr. 

Craig    and 
Geddes 

8,  English  Street,  Dumfries. 

Minnigaff   • 

1,114 

5 

14  May 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart 

New  Abbey 

967 

5 

15  Mar. 

J.  Henderson  - 

Dumfries. 

Parton 

382 

5 

1  Apr. 

W.  Gillespie   - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Kerrick 

],356 

5 

27  Mar. 

J.  Williamson  - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Terregles     - 

464 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Johnston     • 

Waterside,  Terregles,  Dumfries. 

Tongland    - 

693 

5 

22  Mar. 

W.  Nicholson  - 

Justice  of  Peace  Clerk's  Oihce.  Ki 

Troqueer     - 
Twynholm  - 

6,599 
718 

7 
6 

29    „ 
5  Apr. 

A.  Dobie  &  R. 

Bar  hour  (</otn< 

Clerks) 
P.  Gifford        . 

cudbright. 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Castle  Douglas. 

Urr     •        -       •        - 

4,736 

7 

28  Feb. 

J.  Little . 

Dalbeattie. 

[60.]  LANARK. 

1,314,810 

AlRDRiB  (Burgh) 

19,842 

9 

3  Apr. 

G.  B.  Mother- 

well. 
J.  Barrie- 

10,  Bank  Street,  Airdrie. 

Avondale    - 

5,773 

9 

22  May 

Strathaven.  Lanarkshire. 

Barony      (added      to 

Springbum). 
Bicgar 

1,897 

5 

25  Apr. 

A.  Russell       - 

Howieson  Buildings,  Biggar. 

*  Kells     and      Balmaghie.— Mossdale      Combination.— 22.     Galloway,     New     GaUoway    Statu 
Kirkeudhrightshire.  ^  j 
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h  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


I? 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


AKK— -cant. 
1      - 


sad 

letlum    - 

ael 

inock 

h     - 

s       - 

n     - 

m  and  Thank 

1      - 

Ijohn 


"Water  (School 
?t§  17,  parts  of 
i.s  and  Camii- 
erected  1898). 


bride 

«r  (Burgh) 

[I      - 

ON  (Burgh) 


li,145 

45,905 

10,474 

6,641 

20,211 

25,878 

8,966 

392 

1,449 

5,837 

1,893 

9,889 

314 

715 

694 

392 

4,088 

37,257 

250 

2,123 

1,080 

200 

3,181 

623,463 

1,321 

208,053 

20,932 


1873. 
8  Mar. 

4  Apr. 

4  „ 
10  „ 
10  „ 
10  „ 
26  Mar. 
14  Apr. 

13  Mar. 
25  Apr. 

5  „ 
7    „ 

1'^    .. 
21  Mar. 

19    „ 
31    „ 

14  Apr. 

15  Mar. 

29    ^ 

12  Apr. 

1898. 
12  Nov. 

1873. 
29  Apr. 

4  „ 
25  Mar. 

5  Apr. 
10    „ 
25  Mar. 


J.  Brown 

K.  Kerr.. 

J.  Hurll  . 

J.  Sneddon 

H.  Duncan 

T.  Smith  - 

J.  Barr    - 

Rev.  J.  D.  W. 

Gihson 
W.  Fleming    - 

T.  Smith 

(r.  H.  Harrison 

(f.    B.    Mother 

well,  Jun. 
J.  F.  Shirley  - 

E.  Kerr  - 

J.  A.  Benton  • 

J.  Walker       - 

J.  Anderson    - 

W.  R.  Barbour 

K.  Mackenzie - 

A.  Hutchison  - 

R.  McKinneH- 

J.  Haddow 

R.  Gibson 

J.  Clark. 
J.  Stewart 

{Deputy.) 
J.  Hunter 

M.  MacLeod  - 

P.  Keith  - 


Kirkland  Place,  High  Blantyre,  Glas- 
gow. 
50,  Cadzow  Street.  Hamilton. 

142,  St.  Vmcent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Herald  Buildings,  Brandou  Street, 
Hamilton. 

Bushyhill  Roa<i,  Cambuslang,  Glas- 
gow. 

Commercial  Bank,  Wishaw. 

British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Carluke. 

Camiichael    Manse,     Thankerton, 

Lanarkshire. 
Windlaw,  Carmunnock,  Glasgow. 

Camwath,  Lanarkshire. 

Carstairs,  Lanark.     . 

4,  East  High  Street,  Airdrie. 

Commercial  Bank,  Lanark. 

Hawthorne  Cottage,  Abington,  Lan- 
arkshire. 

Crawfoidjohn,  Abington,  Lanark- 
shire. 

The  Schoolhouse,  Culter,  Biggar. 

7,     Cathkin     Terrace,     Netherburn, 

Lanarkshire. 
Mothenvell. 

Dolphin  ton    House,    Dolphin  ton, 

Peeblesshire. 
Main  Street,  Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 


Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltil., 
Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

Dunsyre,  Carstairs  Junction  R.S.O. 

Lanarkshire. 
104,  West  Regent  Street,  Ghisgow. 

129,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 


Glassford,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire. 
151,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
Hamilton. 


*  Leiude  Combination.    See  Kirkintilloch  (Town)  (Dumbarton). 

t  Busby  Combination,  J.  Camoeil^  Overleap  Clarkaton^  Busby,  Glcugow. 
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^ABISH&SANt)  BURGHS  tS  iHCti  QOtfHTft  Ot 

Parish  or  Borgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

li 
11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Lanark— con^ 

1873. 

Hamilton  (Landward) 

19,440 

9 

18  Apr. 

R.  Kerr  -        - 

50,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

Lanark  (Burgh) 

5,084 

7 

12  Mar.. 

J.  F.  Shirley  - 

Lanark. 

Lanark  (Landward)    - 

3,019 

7 

31  ,; 

J.  F.  Shirley   - 

Lanark. 

Larkhall     -        -        - 

12,034 

7 

17  Apr. 

W.  Cunningham 

Leadhills     - 

912 

5 

25  June 

G.  Menzies 

To^vnfoot,  Leadhills,  Lanark^ 

Lesmahagow 

10,954 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  N.  GUmore 

Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire. 

Lihherton    - 
Maryhill     -       •       • 

432 

48,130 

5 
11 

19    ., 
22    „ 

Rev.  J.  Picken 
W.  B.  Gemmel 

Manse     of     Lihherton,      Cam 

Lanarkshire. 
208,  West  George  Street,  Gla^ 

NewMonkland  - 

8,194 

7 

29  Mar. 

G.  B.  Mother- 
well. 
W.  J.  Andrew 

10,  Bank  Street,  Airdiie. 

Old  Monkland    - 

63,248 

11 

11  Apr. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Coathridg* 

Pettinain    - 

271 

5 

15    „ 

J.  Paterson     - 

Grange  Hall,  Thankerton,   La 
shire. 

Rutheiglen,  Glasgow. 

*Rutherglen(including 
Burgh). 

21,011 

9 

1885. 
17  Apr. 

1873. 
6  May 

A.  &  A.  Macallan 
{Joint  Clerks.) 

22,066 

9 

J.  Watson       . 

24,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Gla^ov. 

Shottfi 

10,297 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  Button 

Shotts,  Lanarkshiie. 

Springhum  (including 

Barony). 
fStonehouse 

11,364 
3,665 

7 
7 

25  Mar. 

8Api. 

J.  Stewart       • 
A.  Anderson    ■ 

4,  Parliamentary  Road,  Glaagowj 

Symington  • 

388 

6 

19    ,. 

J.  L.  Spence    • 

Symington,  Biggar. 

Walston      . 

283 

5 

29    „ 

D.  H.  Ash 

Schoolhouse,  Walston,  Biggar. 

Wandell  and  Lamington 

362 

5 

28  Mar. 

D.  S.  MelvUle- 

Schoolhouse,     Lamington,     Lfl4 

shire. 
37,  Scotts  Street,  Annan. 

Wiston  and  Roberton 

412 

5 

26    „ 

J.  Jamieson    - 

[12.]  LINLITHGOW. 

66,44^ 

Abercom     - 

866 

5 

5  June 

R.  Amos- 

Philpstoun,  Linlithgowshire. 

Bathgatk  (Town)     - 

6,786 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  Gardner 

Bathgate. 

Bathgate  (Landward) 

7,218 

7 

1    » 

W.  CiBsar 

Bloomfield  House,  Bathgate. 

tBorrowstounnesB  and 
Carriden. 

Dalmeny 

11,473 
4,080 

9 

7 

18  Mar. 
22    ., 

R.  J.  Jamieson  & 
A.  S.  Jamieson 
[Joint  Clerks). 
J.  Gillespie     - 

Bo'ness,  LinlithgowBliire. 

The  Bank,  South  Queensferry.    « 

*  Ruthernlen  Burgh  merged  in  Parish,  §  19,  from  a.nd  after  election  of  1885. 

t  Sandfoid  Combination,  K,  McCotoan,  Bank  of  Scotland^  StrcUhaven,  Lanarkshire. 

t  United  under  §  51  of   Local    Government    (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of   Local  Governo 

(Scotland)  Act,  1894.    Date  of  first  election  of  Borrowstounness  was  18  Mar.  and  of  Carriden  5  Apri 
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i>h  or  Bni^gtu       j 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


LITHOOW — row/, 
niiicban 

L-ton  -         -         - 

ih^w  (including 

gstone 

litken  - 

11         -         -         . 

bora    - 

XAIRN. 

aril 

!tni     • 

ior       -         -        • 
s(Biipgh)   - 
u  Landward) 

1    ORKNEY. 

R  and  Bornem 
^Iodine;  North  Uo- 
liiliay).     * 

f         '         '        ' 

and  Bendall 
and  Stenness      - 
If  and  Binay 

uk  1  Graemsay    - 

:wALL  (Birgfa)    - 

■rail  (Landwanl) 
i  St.  Ola. 

y  -     ■ 

h  Ronald.sh&y  (part 
TroflB  and  Boraess) 


681 
3,904 
8,076 
2,764 
3,225 
10,535 
6,835 

772 
1,292 

925 
4,327 
1,405 

28,699 
1,451 

643 

1,084 

1,270 

2,136 

818 

485 

3,711 

811 

718 


28 


Date  of 
Fiist 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


1873. 
5  I  20  Mar. 


6  Jano 
12  Apr. 

4     « 

15  .. 
29  Mar. 
22     „ 

16  Apr. 

7  May 
2  Apr. 

29  Mar. 
15  Apr. 

10  Oct.  J 

19  Mar. 
9  Apr. 

21  Mar. 
19    „ 

8  Apr. 

22  „ 

7  Mar. 
28    „ 
21    „ 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


G.  West,  Juii. 

W.  O.  Grieve  - 

.J.  linssell 

W.  Forsyth     • 

J.  U.  Gardner 
{Tnt.) 
U.  C.  Wilson   - 

D.  J.  Mitchell- 


W.  Murdoch    - 

A.  J.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
R.  M.  Lookie  • 

H.  T.  Donald- 
son. 
A.  Robertson  - 


W.  Muir 
{Clerk to  the  com- 
bined Board) 
D.  Sinclair 

A.  Mackay 

W.  Sinclair     • 

T.  Brown 

J.  Sinclair,  Jan. 

G.  Ritch  - 

J.  Begg   - 

J.  L.  Low 

W.Muir- 


East  Broad  law,  Ecclesmachan,  Uphall, 

Linlithgowshire. 
Kirkliston,  Linlithgowshire. 

Linlithgow. 

Blackburn,  Bathgate, 

28,  Mid  Street,  Bathgate. 

Cerinia  Place,  Broxburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 

Parochial  Board  Office,  Whitburn, 
Linlithgowshire. 

4,  Bridge  Street,  Nairn. 

Auldearn,  Nairn. 

Cawdor  Estate  Office,  Nairn. 

Nairn. 

County  Buildings,  Nairn. 


Templehallf  Sanday,  Kirkwall. 

Sandhill,  Eday,  Kirkwall. 

Flaws,  Evie,  Kirkwall. 

Finstown,  Kirkwall. 

Hundland,  Birsay,  Stromness,  Ork- 
ney. 
Upper  Breckquoy,  Holm,  KirkwaU. 

Graemsay,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirkwall. 

Castle  Street,  Kirkwall 

Templehall,  Sanday,  Kirkwall. 


Jntitheow  Bnreh  merged  in  Parish,  under  §  19,  from  and  after  election  of  1900. 

.ob<iot  Boards  of  Cross  and  Bumess  (including  North  Ronaldshay)  and  Lady  combined  (§  42)  for 

r-hool  purposes  under  the  Act. 

>ate  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  place  on  2nd  April,  declared  void 

•heriff. 

hsjomed  from  Stronaay  and  Eday  under  |  51  of  Local  Qov^mment  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  |  46  of 

a  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894. 
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PARISHES 

AND  BURGHS  IV  EACH 

COUNTY  OP 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  AddrcBs- 

Orkney— conf. 

1873. 

Orphir 

877 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.  Inkster      -  !  Quoyclerks,  Orphir,  Kirkwall. 

Rousay  and  Egilshay  - 

829 

5 

8    „ 

J.  G.  Craigie  -     Wasbister,  KirkwalL 

St.  Andrews  &Deernesx 

1.479 

6 

16    „ 

W.  P.  Drever.     KirkwalL 

Sandwick.  - 
Shapansey  - 

939 
769 

5 
5 

19  Mar. 
18  Feb. 

W.  Smith        -     Newark,     Sandwick,      Stromiw 

Orkney. 
W.  Robertson-     Balfour, "Kirkwall. 

South  Ronaldshay  and 

Burray. 
Stromness   - 

2,707 

7 

11  Apr. 

R.  Cromarty  -     St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 

3,180 

6 

7  Mar. 

J.  A.  S.  Brown  ;  Stromness,  Orkney. 

*Stronsay    - 

1,184 

5 

19    „ 

R.  Miller              Goweshouse,  Stronsay,  KirkwalL 

Walls  and  Flotta 

1,357 

7 

25    „ 

1 
R.  Malcolmson     Longhope,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

Westray     and    Papa 
Westray. 

2,251 

5 

28    „ 

T.  Hewison     - 

Meadowbank,  Westray,  Kirkwal 

[14.]    PEEBLES, 

15fiS4 

Drumelzier  - 

194 

5 

19  Apr. 

T.  S.  Glover    - 

Drumelzier,  Biggar. 

Eddleston    - 

535 

5 

29  Mar. 

C.  Gillespie     - 

Eddleston,  Peebleeshire. 

Innerleithen 

Kilbucho,    Broughton 

and  Glenholm. 
Kirkurd 

3,627 
862 
293 

7 
5 
5 

'29    „ 
22  Apr. 
14  May 

W.W.  Thomson 
1>.  Tudhope     - 
J.  Runciman  - 

Peeblesshire. 
34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburg 

Kirkurd,  Dolphinton,^eeblesshi 

Lyne  -       -       -       - 

98 

6 

9  Apr. 

W.  Lyon         -     Peebles. 

Manor 

257 

5 

29  Mar. 

W\  Lyon 

Peebles. 

Newlands   - 

664 

5 

3  May 

W.  Gordon      - 

Solicitor,  Peebles. 

Peebles         (including 

Burgh). 
Skirling 

5,810 

7 

19  Apr. 

>V.  Lyon-        - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Peebles, 

230 

6 

13  May 

D.  S.  Moncrietr 

Skirling,  Biggar. 

Stobo 

401 

5 

14  Mar. 

A.  JerviR 

The  Schoolhouse,  Stobo,  Peebles^! 

Traquair     • 

618 

5 

'2*2    » 

W.  Stobie 

Innerleithen,  Peeblesshire. 

Tweedsniuir 

435 

5 

1  Apr. 

• 
J.  Yellowlees  - 

Tweedsmuii',  Biggar. 

West  Tiinton 

1,110 

5 

3  May 

J.  Sanderson  - 

West  Linton,  Peebleeshu-e. 

[78.]    PERTH. 

123,540 

Aberdalgie 
Aberfoyle    - 

278 
1,016 

5 
5 

3  Apr. 
15    „ 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie k  Co. 
W.  Houston    - 

Perth. 

Quarry  Office,  Aberfoyle,  Pertli>M 

Aberuethy  - 

1,276 

5 

19  Mar. 

J.  McKinlay  • 

Parwh  Council  Office,  Newburgli,  P 

*  See  §  footi 

lote  on  previous  page. 

[ 
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rish  or  Burgh. 

Popu. 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

yte     - 

241 

6 

1873. 
15  Apr. 

Kev.     W.     L. 

Milroy 
D.  S.  Kidd      - 

Abernyte  Manse,  Incliture,PerthHhiic. 

(including  Town) 

2,943 

7 

•i8    „ 

6,  Airlie  Street,  Alyth,  Perthshire. 

ee       .        -        - 

366 

6 

27  Mar. 

J.  FerguBVon  • 

Bank  of  Scotland.  Aberfeldy. 

h         •        -        - 

916 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.  M.  Jeifray 

Solicitor,  Dunblane. 

ak       -        .        . 

693 

5 

17    „ 

J.  Melville      - 

Smiddyhill,  Glenfarg,  Perthshire. 

erarder(including 

3,159 

7 

10    ,. 

J.  Hill    - 

Auchterarder. 

tergaven   - 

2,018 

5 

8    » 

P.  Brough 

Bankfoot,  Stanley,  Perthshire. 

bidder 

709 

6 

24    „ 

W.  Thomson  - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Callander,  Perth- 

shire. 
Blairgowrie. 

ehy     - 

473 

6 

29  Mar. 

J.  B.  Miller     - 

ford    • 

1,539 

6 

6  Apr. 

J.Hill    - 

Auchterarder. 

Vthol 

1,533 

6 

9    „ 

J.  Campbell   - 

Mill  House,  Blair  Athol. 

o^vrie  (including 

B). 

4,282 

7 

16  Mar. 

R.  ILBUck     - 

Bank  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

der     - 

1,887 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.Thomson  - 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

Il          -        -        - 

1,006 

5 

10  Apr. 

W.  D.  Brydon 

The  Whirley,  Dunkeid. 

I          -        -        - 

1,411 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Duncan     - 

Durrelton,  Coupar  Angus. 

•        •        " 

B             -           -           • 

661 
440 

6 
6 

28  Apr. 
24  Mar. 

li.    K.     Black 

{int.) 
J.  Fergussou   - 

Blairgowrie. 
Bandirran,  Perth. 

B             -           -           - 

2,022 

6 

16  Apr. 

A.Macnaughton 

Comrie,  Perthshire. 

r  AngUB     ■ 

2,468 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  Saunders     - 

Calton  Street,  Coupar  Angus. 

including  Town) 

6,706 

7 

IMay 

M.  Finlayson  - 

(-rieflF. 

232 
2,269 

5 
5 

15  Mar. 
14  Apr. 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
I).  Macdiarmid 

Perth. 

l^nk  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

irney  - 

ane  and  Lecropt 

909 
3,812 

5 

7 

22  Mar. 
21    „ 

J.  Paul    - 

A.  B.  Barty    - 

Munay  Plaee,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perth- 
shire. 
(Jlenacres,  Dunblane. 

M  and  Dowally 
ool  district  com- 
ing; Dunkeid  and 
-ally). 

ng 

1,201 

'    1,141 
2,070 

5 

5 

7 

1890. 
12  July 

1873. 
26  Mar. 

6  ,; 

R.  McGillewie 

W.  Henderson, 

Jun. 
W.  Goodall     - 

Dunkeid. 

Dunning,  Perthshire. 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Errol,  Perth- 
shire. 

•  Stanley  Combination.    T.  Marshall,  The  Store,  Stanley,  Perthshire. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTV  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Perth— <:oH^ 
Findo  ittiiik 

Porgandenny 

Forteviot     - 

Fortingall   • 

Fowlifl  Weflter 

Gartmore    - 

Glendevon  - 

Inchtare 

Innenvick  (Glenlyon) 

Kenmore     - 

KUlin  • 

Kilmadock  • 

KUsp'mdie  • 

Kincardine  • 

Kindaven   - 

Kinfauns     • 

Kinloch-Ilannoch 

Kinnaird     • 

Kinnoull 

Kirkmichael 

Lethendy  and  Kinloch 

Little  Dunkeld 

Logiealmond 

Logierait     - 

Longforgan 

Maderty      - 

Meigle 

Methven 

Moneydie    - 

MoQzie  vaird  &  Strowan 


Date  of 

First 
Election  i 
of  School 
Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


527 
562 
465 
975 
683 

147 

552 

312 

1,260 

1,423 

2,705 

568 

1,309 

637 

611 

807 

217 

407 

671 

351 

1,952 

567 

1,676 

1,886 

443 

959 

1,699 

251 

518 


1873. 
12  Apr. 

'29  Mar. 

6  Apr. 

27  Mar. 

18  „ 

5  Apr. 

26    „ 

8  Mar. 
H    „ 
17  Apr. 

16  „ 

28  Mar. 

17  „ 
12  Apr. 

8    „ 
5  Mar. 

28  Apr. 

19  Mar. 

29  „ 
26  Apr. 

19  „ 

20  Mar. 

3  Apr. 

5  May 
26  Mar. 
26    „ 

6  Apr. 

4  Mar. 
17    „ 

5  Apr. 


W.  Henderson 

J.  S.  MaoKay 

Vm.  Miller 

C.     W.     Mac- 

doagall 
M.  Finlayson  - 

H.  D.  MclicUan 
W.  N.  Russell 

L.  Melville      - 

1).  P.  Webster 
{Interim) 

C.  Munro 

P.Stewait,J.P. 

J.  A.  McLean  • 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W,  H.  Sands  - 

Rev.  H.K.  Reekie 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 

D.  Macdiarmid 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W.  .J.Wood     - 

J.  Mackenzie  - 

J.  Arnott 

J.  A.  Harris    - 

J.  SUlker 

W.    A.     Mac- 
intosh. 
D.  M.  Boyd   - 

M.  Finlayson  - 

T.  Morrison     • 

T.  Robertson  - 

J.  Gow    - 

A.Hill    -        - 


Hanghend,  Dunning:,  Perthili 
Horselea,  Forgandeony,  IVnl 
Caimie,  Forteviot,  Perth. 
Union  Bank  House,  Aberfel«ljn 
Crieff.  I 

48,  Bamton  Street,  Stirling.    | 

The  Schoolhouse,  Glendevoc,] 
Clackmannanshire. 

61,  Reform  Street,  Dandee. 

Sch(H>l  House,  Innerwiek,  Gk 

Aberfeldy.  i 

Union  Bank  House,  Aberfehlj. 

Killin,  Perthshire.  ' 

Doune,  Perthshire. 

Perth. 

Thomhill,  Kippen  Station,  St 

shire. 
Kindaven    Manse,    Stanley, 

shire. 
Perth. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Perth. 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  KijiiK 

Street,  Perth. 
Kirkmichael,  Blairgowrie. 

Kinloch,  Blairgowrie. 

Bimam,  Perthshire. 

Schoolhouse,  Logiealmond,  Ppitl 

Logierait,  Ballinluig,  Perthshiit 

Parish   Council   Office,    Lon^t'o 

Dundee. 
Crieff. 

Meigle. 

Methven,  Perth. 

Schoolhouse,  Moneydie,  Perth. 

Monzievalrd,  Crieff, 
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^arish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


12 

^1 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Addiess. 


Perth— <xm*. 
lin 

kart 

bill       . 

ie  - 

m  (Burgh)    - 

h,     East     Parish 

Kndward). 

of  Monteith 

my       - 

jorton  - 

Qd 

f adoes  - 
fartins  - 
e  - 

indry    - 
ermore 
ity  Gask 
sache    - 


I)    RENFREW. 

heart 

esham 

nrood 

ine 

Dck 

KNOCK  (Burgh)    - 

nock  East  Parish 

andward)  (includ- 

g   Port  Glasgow, 

kndward). 

nock,  West  Parish 

andward). 

ston  and  Killallan 


2,350 
469 

1,383 

513 

32,873 

308 

643 

2,462 

1,439 
183 
.336 
850 

2,362 
355 

1,943 
381 
361 
406 

28,358 
1,075 

18,673 
1,519 
6,356 

65,497 
2,273 

295 
2,041 


1873. 
26  Apr. 

29  Mar. 

5  Apr. 

6  „ 
6    „ 

21  May 
5  Apr. 

12    „ 
5    „ 

29  Mar. 

10    „ 


12  Apr. 
25  Mar. 
28  Feb. 

iMar. 
20    „ 

5  Apr. 

9  May 

8    „ 
22  Mar. 


H.  Mitchell 

D.  M.  Hall 

M.  Finlayson 

J.  B.  Milter 

P.  Martin 

R.  Matheson 

P.  Hay    - 

J.  B.  Miller 

A.  L.  Smith 

Condie,       Mac 
kenzie  &  Co. 
W.  Goodall 


5  Apr. 

R.  H.  Miller 

5    „ 

B.  Mackenzie 

29    „ 

J.  Marshall 

15    „ 

R.Jack   - 

23    „ 

M.  Finlayson 

29  Mar. 

P.  Buchanan 

24  Apr. 

J.  Fergusson 

G.  J.  Cameron 
W.  Browning  - 
R.  Guy  - 
R.  &  T.  Russell 
G.  Dunlop 
A.  F.  Niven  - 
G.  Murray 


Pitlochry. 

Muckart,  Dollar,  ClackmannauHhire. 

Crieff. 

Blairgowrie. 

Tay  Street,  Perth. 

Britisli  Linen  Bank  House.  Perti«. 

Claymires,  Buck  ly vie,  Stirlingshire. 

Blairgowrie. 

Cambridge    House,    Stanley,   Perth- 
shire. 
Perth. 

ITnion     Bank    of    Scotland,    Enrol, 

Perthshire. 
69,  George  Street,  Perth. 

Stormont  House,  Scone,  Perthshire. 

Tenandry,  Pitlochry. 

Tibbermore,  Perth. 

Crieff. 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeld^-. 


104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 
Eaglesham,  Glasgow. 
120,  WestR^gent  Street,  Glasgow. 
7,  High  Street,  Paisley. 

9,  Kempock  Street,  Gourock,  Renfrew 

shire. 
Municipal  Buildings,  Wallace  Place, 

Greenock. 
2,  Argyle  Street,  Greenock. 


W.     McClure,     Mansion  House,  Greenock. 

jun. 
W.  King         -  I  142,  West  George  Street,  Gbisgow. 


10513. 


Busby  Combination.    See  Carniunnook  (Lanark). 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OP 


Parish  or  Bnrsh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


21 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


Renfrew— co»f. 
Inchinnan 

Inverkip 

Kilbarchan  - 

Kilmacolm 

Levem 

Lochwinnoch 

•Meams 

Neilston 

Paisley  (Burgh) 

Paisley  (Landward) 

Port  GLAsaow  ( Burgh) 

Port  Glasgow  (Land- 
ward) united  to  East 
Parish,  Greenock 

Renfrew  (Burgh)     - 

^nfrew  (Landward)  - 
Skelmorlie  - 


[35.]  ROSS  AND 
CROMARTY. 

Alness 


Applecross 

Avoch 

Barvas 

Camoch 

Contin 

Cromarty 
Burgh). 

Dingwall 
Eurgh). 

Edderton 

Feam  - 
Fodderty 


(including 
(including 


573 

785 

7,226 

4,869 

3,021 

4,402 

3,409 

13,716 

79,363 

17,742 

16,857 


6,802 
8,340 
See  un 

76,450 

956 
1,615 
1,852 
6,736 

235 

516 
1,848 
2,758 

577 
1,701 
1,787 


7 

7 

der 


1873. 
12  Apr. 

31  Mar. 

5  Apr. 

5    „ 
29  Mar. 
26  Apr. 

24  Mar. 
3  May 

23  Apr. 
9  May 

25  Mar. 


12  Apr. 
10  May 
Ayr. 


24  Mar. 
13  May 

7     „ 
26  Mar. 
26  Apr. 
15  Mar. 
12 

9  Apr. 
15  Sept.1 
•25  Mar. 

3  Apr. 


J.  C.  Crawford 

G.  Dunlop 

J.    McN.   Por 

teous. 
J.  C.  Huie 

R.  S.  Stewart 

W.  Logan 

J.  Wright 

Watson  &  Fife 

MacRobertand 

Hutchison. 
J.  B.  Stirling  - 

J.  Hood  - 
J.    H.    Ross 
{Deputy). 

T.  Anderson    - 
J.  R.  Parker  - 


F.  W.     Mac- 
donald. 

D.  Mackenzie 
{Interim). 

R.    J.    Gillan- 
ders. 

J.  MacDonald  - 

W.  Mackenzie 

G.  Maclennan 

A.  H.  Macken- 
zie. 
A.  Rosa  . 

D.  Ross    -      - 

A.  Wallace     - 

C.  Eraser 


The  Schoolhonse,  Inchinnan,  Renfre 

2,  Church  Place,  Greenock. 

Kilbarchan,  Johnstone. 

Roval    Bank,  Kilmacolm,    Renfre 
snire.  i 

Barrhead,  Glasgow. 

Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire.  '. 

Meams,  Glasgow. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Barrhead,  Glasga 

6,  St.  James  Place,  Paisley. 

28,  High  Street,  Johnstone. 

Clydesdale   Bank    Buildings,    Poi 
Glasgow. 


Board  Room,  Blythswood  Testimoni 
School,  Renfrew. 
1,  Manse  Street,  Renfrew. 


Teaninich,  Alness,  Ross-shire.  ' 

Annate  Torridon,  Achnasheen,  S.C{ 

Ross-shire.  i 

Fortrose,  Ross-shire.  | 

Stomoway.  I 

Dingwall.  j 

Achnasoul,  Muir  of  Ord,  Ross-shire! 

Cromarty. 

Dingwall.  | 

Oriel  Cottage,  Edderton,  Ross-shire^ 

Tullich,  Feam,  Ross-shire. 

Westpnrk      Cottage,      Strathpeflfd 
Ross-shire. 


*  Busby  Combination.    See  Carmunnock  (Lanark).  I 

tj^^*f,^*  nomination  by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  place  on  the  2lBt  March,  declarj 

void  by  onenn  • 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

«S  AND  CBOMARTT 

— ami. 

1873. 

rtroee   (included  in 

Roeemarkie). 

lirloch 

— 

— 

— 

3,797 

9 

20  Mar. 

W.B.  MoRae- 

Poolewe,  Ross-shire. 

enshiel 

343 

5 

5  May 

J.  Mackintosh  - 

Femfield,  Nostie,  Kyle. 

lleaman  • 

933 

5 

19  Apr. 

G.  Maclennan  - 

Achnasonl,  Muir  of  Ord,  RoHa-shire. 

Imair  Easter  - 

985 

5 

27  Mar. 

D.  Chisholm   - 

Lonevine,  Delny,  Ross-shire. 

Iteam 
incardine 

1,258 
1,265 

5 

7 

11  Apr. 
8    » 

G.  8.  M.  Mac- 
kintosh 
J.  M.  Ross 

Dingwall. 
Ardgay. 

nloch-Loichart 

589 

5 

8    „ 

G.  Maclennan 

Achnasoul,  Muir  of  Ord,  Ross-shire. 

ntail 

491 

5 

14    „ 

J.  T.  MacRae  - 

Inverinate,  Kyle. 

lockbain  - 

1,504 

5 

2    „ 

D.  Stuart 

Balnakyle,  Manlochy,  Ross-shire. 

chaleh      ■ 

1,830 

5 

12    „ 

C.  McRae 

14,  Bank  Street,  Plockton,  Ross-phire. 

chbroom  - 

3,207 

9 

22    „ 

D.  S.  Ross 

Ullapool,  Ross-jhire. 

•clicarron 

1,442 

5 

15    „ 

A.  Campbell    • 

Lochcarron,  Rossshire. 

ehs  -        -        -        - 

4,733 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.  MacDonald  - 

Stomoway. 

gie  Easter 

819 

5 

14  Apr. 

M.  Macrae 

Kildary,  S.O.,  Ross-shire. 

gg    -        ■                ■ 

892 

5 

12    „ 

S.  J.  D.  Fraser 

Ballindrum,  Fearn,  Ross-shire. 

8olis        -        -        - 

isemarkie  (including 
FortToee). 
tsskeen     - 

1,036 
1,466 
3,460 

5 
5 

7 

14  Mar. 

7  Apr. 

26  Mar. 

E.  Scott  - 

J.  Henderson  - 

W.  George 

Newmills    Cottage,    Resolis,    Inver- 

gordon. 
Fortrose,  Ross-shire. 

High  Street,  Invergorden,  Ross-shire. 

yrnouxty    (including 

Town). 

in  (including  Burgh) 

12,983 
2,756 

7 
7 

3  Apr. 
10    „ 

W.  J,  Clarke  - 
J.  Manro 

County  Buildings,  Stomoway. 
6,  King  Street,  Tain. 

^rbat 

1,358 

5 

20  May 

H.  Thomson    - 

Portmahomack,  Ross-shire. 

\g      '        •        •        ' 

4,497 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.  MacDonald  - 

Stomoway. 

rqnhart   and    Logie 

Wester. 

rray          -        ■        • 

2,102 
2,064 

7 
5 

13     „ 

26  Apr. 

A.  MacDonald 
D.  Maclean     - 

Conon  Bridge,  Ross-shire. 

Fairbum  Muir,  Muir  of  Ord,  Koss 
shire. 

[32.]  ROXBURGH. 

48,500 

icram 

973 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Kennedy    • 

Ancram,  Roxburghshire. 

Hlrule 

2(^6 

5 

22  Mar. 

Rev.  J. Steven. 

The  Manse,  Bedmle,  Jedburgh. 

iwden 

660 

5 

20     „ 

son. 
R.  Dunn 

Melrose. 

1(^19. 

F3 
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PARISHES  AND  BURQHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


II 


Roxburgh— COW  f. 
Castleton    • 

Cavers 

Crailing 
Eckford 
Edgerston   - 
Ednani 

Hawick  (Burgh) 
Hawick  (Landward) 
Hobkirk      • 
Hownani 

Jedburoii  (Buigh) 
Jedburgh  (Landward) 
Kelso  - 
Lilliealeaf   - 
Linton 
Makerstoun 
Max  ton 
Melrose 
Minto  • 
Morebattle  - 
Oxnam 
Roberton     - 

Roxburgh  - 
St.  Boswells 
Smailholm  • 
Southdean  - 
Sprouston  • 
Teviothead 
Yetbolm 


1,872 

1,250 

601 
707 
262 
523 

17,303 

1,199 

552 

192 

3,136 

1,182 

4,525 

592 

405 

337 

411 

4,707 

427 

779 

624 

397 

835 
940 
341 
530 
911 
419 
802 


5 
5 
5 
5 

9 
6 
5 
5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


1873. 
15  Apr. 

1876. 
22  Apr. 

1873. 

7  Apr. 

24  Mar. 

11  Apr. 
22  Mar. 

8  Apr. 
10     „ 
H     ,. 
22  Mar. 

27     „ 

12  Apr. 
15  Mar. 
12  Apr. 

5     „ 

n    „ 

3 

12  „ 
19  ,. 
22  Mar. 

9  Apr. 
28  Mar. 

11  » 
22  , 
27     „ 

3  May 
18  Mar. 
22  Apr. 

5 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


J.  Barrie 

J.  Conn 

G.  Fargie 
A.  W.  Main 
S.  liilson 
D.  Pringle 

J.  Oliver 
J.  Barrie - 
MissM.Sibbald 
J.  Cuthbert    - 

J.  McDougall- 
C.  W.  Anderson 
T.  D.  C.  Smith 
Rev.  G.  Minto 
J.  Cook  - 
J.  Porteous 
T.  Lawrie 
T.  T.  Muir 

A.  Haddon 

H.  Peattie 

J.  D.  Little 

J.  Wilson 

A.  W.  Main 
T.  La^vrie 
J.  Brown 
G.  A.  Russell 
H.  Peattie 
R.  Purdom 
T.  M.  Beveridge 


Hawick. 


Royal  Bank  BuildingH,  Hawick. 

Kelso. 

Kelso. 

County  Buildings,  Jedburgh 

Ednam,  Kelso. 

Hawick. 

77,  High  Street,  Hawick. 

Weens  Cottages,  Bonchester,  Hav 

Hownam,  Kelso. 

The  Nest,  Jedburgh.. 

Royal  Bank,  Jedburgh. 

66,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Lilliesleal,  Roxburghshire. 

The  Schoolhouse,  Linton,  Kelso. 

Coldstream. 

St  Boewelb,  Newtown  St.  Boswel 

Melrose. 

7,  Tower  Knowe,  Hawick. 

Hillbank   House,   Bowmont  Stre 

Kelso. 
Oxnam,  Jedburgh. 

Roberton,  Hawick. 

Kelso. 

St.  Boswells,  Newtown  St.  Bwwel 

Smailholm,  Kelso. 

Glendouglas,  Jedburgh. 

32,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Hawick. 

24,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 
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rish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

ill 
1901. 


I     SELKIRK, 
rk       - 

»nfoot 

k 

»uiKLS  (Burgii) 

Mels  (Landward) 

ope 

RK  (Burgh) 

k  (Liandward) 

w 

SHETLAND 

y 
s 

16811688 
3k 

S,     Lunnasting, 
8ay,  and  Sker 

mavine 

Ling    and    Aith- 

all.    Whiteness, 
Weisdale. 


,  Sandness,  Papa, 
Foola. 


]     STIRUNG. 

mack 
•n 

jian    ' 
sie 


1^ 


ri 


I   Date  of 
'     First 
I  Election 
,  of  School  - 
Board,    i 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


404 

695 

331 

13,615 

354 

399 

5,486 

1,604 

600 

28,166 
686 

1,389 

3,638 

347 

6,519 

2,480 

2,014 
2,396 
2,273 
1,946 
1,995 
2,483 

141^48 
1,360 

582 
1,092 

487 
5,424 


1873. 

5 

15  Sept.  • 

5 

30  Apr. 

5 

10  May 

9 

22  Mar. 

5 

29  „ 

5 

15  Apr. 

7 

22  Mar. 

5 

2  Apr. 

5 

10  .. 

5 

22  Apr. 

5 

15  „ 

28  Mar. 

iMay 

15  Apr. 

23  „ 

26  Mar. 

18  Apr. 

9  May 

9  ,. 

9  „ 

6  „ 

5 

21  Apr. 

5 

6  >, 

5 

8  Mar. 

5 

20  Apr. 

7 

10  „ 

M.  McCall 
P.  J.  Camithers 
A.  A.  Gardner 
G.  D.  Cramund 
W.  Little 
J.  Macaulay    - 
C.  Alexander  • 
J.  Macaulay    - 
C.  AJexander  • 

R.  D.  Ganson  - 
C.  R.  HughsoD 
J.  Jarmson 
J.  Hughson  - 
K.  D.  Ganson  • 
G.  G.  Ir\ine  - 


C.  A.  A.  Harri- 
son 
P.  Thomson    - 

R.  Inkster 

A.  L.  WUUam- 

son. 
J.  Georgeson  - 

J.  N.  Barclay - 


W.  Stevenson  - 
J.  M.  Roy       - 
J.  Henry 
W.  Macpherson 
J.  H.  Wyllie  • 


British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Hawick. 

Stow,  Midlothian. 

Dtmdas  Cottage,  Ettrick,  Selkirk. 

Bridge  Street,  Galashiels. 

Galashiels. 

Selkirk. 

Selkirk. 

Selkirk. 

Selkirk. 

Lerwick. 

Firth,  Mossbank,  Lerwick. 

Sandwick,  Lerwick. 

Hubie,  Fetlar,  Lerwick. 

Lerwick. 

Symbister,  Whalsay,  Lerwick. 

Swarthoul,  Hillswick,  Lerwick. 
Garderhouse,  Lerwick. 
Scalloway,  Shetland. 
Millbrae,  Baltasound,  Lerwick. 
Voe  House,  Walls,  Shetland. 
Mid  Yell,  Lerwick. 

2,  Bank  Street,  Falkirk. 

Broomlands,  Balmore,  Torrance,  Glas- 
gow. 
Bfiilfron,  Glasgow. 

Stirling  Road,  Drymen,  Glasgow. 

C&pieston   House,  Lennox  town, 
Glateow. 


ate  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.     Date  originally  fixed, 
rlarch. 
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^Aiiisass  AKD  BvtiOBs  m  8ACH  couimr  of 


PariBh  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

it 

Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk, 

PoeUl  Address. 

Stirling—cwi^. 
Denny 

8,268 

7 

1873. 
7  Apr. 

J.  S.  Davidson 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Denny. 

•Drymen     • 

1,121 

6 

22  Mar. 

T.  Peden 

Drymen,  Glasgow. 

Dunipace    - 

2,060 

5 

3  May 

W.  Hendry     - 

Dunipace,  Denny. 

tFALKiRK  (Burgh)      - 

29,284 

9 

29  Mar. 

T.  Gibson        - 

Falkirk. 

Falkirk  (Landward)    - 

7,270 

7 

12  Apr. 

B.  Watson      - 

Falkirk. 

Fintry 

314 

5 

19  Mar. 

G.  May  -       *- 

Fintry,  Stirlingshire. 

Gargunnock 

633 

5 

18    ,. 

R.  Whyte 

4,  King  Street,  Stirling. 

Grangemouth     (inclu- 
ding     Bothkennar, 
Polmont,  and  part  of 
Falkirk). 

Killeam 

17,463 

9 

1900. 
19  May 

J.  B.  White    - 

Grangemouth. 

1873. 
29  Mar. 

929 

5 

J.  W.  Thomson 

Post  Office,  Killearn,  Glaagow. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 

7,471 

7 

7  Apr. 

D.  Stark  - 

Burnbank  Cottage,  Kilsyth,  Glasgow 

Kilsyth  (Landwaid)    - 

«i,369 

5 

2  May 

W.  M.  Lennox 

Town      Clerk's      Office,       Kilsjt 

Glasgow. 
Claymires,  Bucklyvie,  Stirlingshire 

Kippen 

1,456 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  Hay    - 

Larbert 

11,684 

7 

19  Apr. 

R.  Taylor 

46,  Bamton  Place,  Stirling. 

Logie  -        -        -        - 

4,432 

7 

15  Mar. 

R.  A.  Hill       - 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

Muiravonside      - 

6,332 

7 

29    „ 

A.  Hunter 

National  Bank  Buildings,  Falkirk. 

St.  Ninian'B 

8,152 

7 

29    „ 

J.  Dobbie 

Port  Street,  Stirling. 

Slamannan 

5,286 

7 

10    ,, 

J.  C.  Allan      - 

New  Market  Street,  Falkirk. 

JStiklinq  (Burgh)     - 

18,609 

9 

8    ., 

J.  Brown 

10,  Barnton  Street,  Stirling. 

Strathblane 

880 

5 

25  Apr. 

J.  Henry 

Balfron,  Glasgow. 

[13.]  SUTHEKLAND. 

Assynt 

2,386 

7 

5  May 

J.  Gordon 

Lochinver,  Laii^. 

Clyne  ...        - 

1,724 

5 

21  Mar. 

A.Macleod      - 

Badnellan,  Brora,  Sutherlandsliire. 

Creich 

1,836 

7 

IMay 

D.  Shaw  -        - 

Bonar  Bridge,  Ardgay. 

Dornoch        (including 

Burgh). 
Durness 

2,794 

7 

17  Apr. 

A.  Innes  - 

Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire. 

870 

6 

13  May 

C.  Mackenzie - 

Durine,  Durness,  Lairg. 

Eddrachillis 

1,418 

6 

8    „ 

C.  Cowie 

Scourie,  Lairg. 

Farr    -        .        ^        - 

2,657 

7 

26  Apr. 

H.  Gunn 

BaligUl,  Melvich,  Thurso. 

Golspie 

1,665 

5 

20  Mar. 

D.  Peters 

Countv  BuUdingB,  Dornoch,  Sutlici 
landshire. 

.  "**  ^h^^  ^^^^  District  extended  by  Order  of  Dei>artment,  under  8  30  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1878,  to  mclude  the  part  of  ohe  parish  of  Falkirk  annexed  to  the  Burgh  in  terms  of  the  Falkirk 
Burgh  Extension  Act,  1900.  *         i«  ii«  ui  wio  raiKiri. 

t  Including  Stirling  (Landward),  now  abolished  as  a  separate  school  district. 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
IflOl. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address 

L^THERLAND— con/. 

1873. 

donan     - 

1,772 

5 

31  Mar. 

A.  Argo  - 

Golspie. 

rg   - 

1,081 

5 

27    „ 

A.  Gray  - 

Calmallie,  Lairg. 

ih     - 

449 

5 

29    „ 

J.  J.  Hill 

Helmsdale,  Satherlandshire. 

gart 

1,106 

5 

25  Jane 

A.N.Macaulay 

Solicitor,  Golspie. 

ague 

1,783 

5 

28  Apr. 

W.  Morrison  - 

Borgie,  Bettyhill,  Tharso. 

18.]    WIGTOWN. 

S2,557 

usserton  • 

- 

887 

5 

15  May 

J.  J.  Colcjuhoun 

Whithorn,  WigtoAvnshire. 

h     - 

- 

1,987 

7 

29  Mar. 

A.  McC.  Parker 

Stranraer. 

rkcolm     - 

- 

1,360 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Keid    - 

Kirkcolm,  Stranraer. 

fjccuwan 

• 

1,153 

5 

20  May 

J.  Millar 

Kirkcowan,  Wigtownshire. 

rkinnei    - 

- 

1,255 

5 

31    „ 

J.  Christison  - 

Barglass,  Kirkinner,  Wigtowushire. 

rkmaiden 

- 

1,943 

7 

6  Apr. 

P.  M.  Rodie    . 

Windmill,  Logan,  Stranraer. 

swalt 

1,002 

5 

3  May 

A.  Aitken 

Stranraer. 

»chram    - 

" 

1,958 

5 

28    „ 

J.  J.  Danlop  • 

Port  William,  Wigtownshire. 

w  Lace   • 
1  Luce  or 

Glenlnce 

557 
2,157 

5 

7 

27  Mar. 
27    „ 

C.  Kenmuir 
J.  Cullen,  Jun. 

Commercial    Hotel,  Newluce,  Glen- 
lace,  Wigtownshire. 
Glenlace,  Wigtownshire. 

nninghame 

- 

3,228 

7 

4  Apr. 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart. 

rtpatrick 
euchan    - 

- 

1,048 
211 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 
7  Jane 

J.  Brownlee    - 
J.  M.  Adair    - 

Uarboar  Sqaare,  Portpatrick,  Wig- 
townshire. 
North  Strand  Street,  Stranraer. 

rbie 

- 

1,373 

5 

21  May 

J.  Fingland 

Garlieston,  Wigtownshire. 

>ncykirk 

- 

2,420 

7 

4  Mar. 

J.  McCaig 

Hiffh   Mye,    Stoneykirk,   Wigtown- 
Suire. 

RANRAER  (Burgh)  . 

6,036 

7 

25    „ 

A.  S.  Camochan 

Prince's  Street,  Stranraer. 

hithom    - 

- 

2,235 

7 

20  May 

J.  J.  Colqahouu 

Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

igtown    - 

1,747 

5 

19    „ 

J.  Clark.        - 

Wigtown. 
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Pariah  or  Burgh. 

Ck)uuty. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Boigh. 

CCMUl'«J. 

Abbey  St.  Bathani- 

Berwick. 

Auchteraaven  • 

Perth. 

Broughton 

PeeUea. 

Abbotahall       •       • 

Fife. 

Forfar. 

See    Kilbucko, 

Set  KirkeaUiy. 

Auchterless      - 

Aberdeen. 

BrougkUm    and 
Glenholm. 

Abdie        •       •       • 

,j 

Auchtermuchty 

Fife. 

Abercorn  • 

Linlithgow. 

Auchtertool     ■ 

^ 

Broughty  Ferry 

Forfar. 

Aberdalgie 

Perth. 

Auldearn  • 

Nairn. 

(Town). 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)   • 

Aberdeen. 

Avoch       .       .       - 

Ross. 

BrydeUrk        -       - 

Dumfries. 

Aberdour  - 

Avondale  •       -       - 

Lanark. 

Buchanan 

StirUns. 

Aberdour  - 

Fife. 

Ayr  (Landward) 

Ayr. 

Buckie      -       -       - 

BanffT 

Abertoyle- 

Perth. 

See  Rathven. 

Aberlady  -       -       ■ 

Haddington. 

Ayton       .       .       - 

Berwick. 

Buittle     - 

Kirkcadbrighi. 

Aberlemno 

Forfar. 

Bunkle  and  Preston 

Berwick. 

Aberlour  - 

Banff. 

Baldernock       .       • 

StirUng. 

Bumess 

Orkney. 

Abernethy       -       - 

Perth. 

Balfron     -       •       ■ 

See     Crou     and 

Abvruethy  and  Kin- 

Inverness. 

Ballantrae 

^. 

Bumew. 

cardine. 

Ballingry  • 

Fife. 

Abemyte  - 

Perth. 

Balmaclellan    . 

Burntisland   (Land- 

» 

Abertarff  -       -       - 

Invemeas. 

Balmaghie 

ward). 

Set  BoU«kine  and 

Balmeriiio 

Fife 

Burray     . 

Orkney. 

Abertarff. 
Aboyne    and    Glen- 

BalquhiJder     - 

Perth. 

See  South  Ronald- 

Aberdeen. 

Banohory-Devenick  - 

Kincardine. 

thay  and  Bur- 

tanner. 

Banchory-Teruan    - 

1 

ray. 

Acharacle 
Airdrie  (Burgh) 

ArgyU. 

Banff  (Burgh)  • 
Banff  (Landward)    - 

Banff. 

Cahnch    •       •       . 

Banff. 

Alrlie        ... 

Forfar. 

Bargrennan 

Kirkcudbright. 

Cadder     .       • 

Lanark. 

Alrth        .       -       . 

Stirling. 

Barony     • 
See  Sprinffhum, 

Caddonfoot      - 

Selkirk. 

AithBtiug . 

ShetUnd. 

Dumfries. 

See  Sandnting  and 

Caimey    .       - 

AbtfueeD. 

AilKsting. 

Barr  .... 

Ayr. 

Ijmaik. 

Alford       - 

AlMrdeen. 

Barra 

Invemeas. 

Callander  - 

Fmrth. 

Alloa  (Town)    - 
Allpa  (Landward)    - 

Clackmannan. 

Barry 
Barvas      - 

Forfar. 

Cambuanetnan 

Lanark. 

AUoway    . 

Ayr. 

Bathgate  (Town)     - 

LinUthgow. 

Cameron  . 

Fife. 

Alness      • 

Ross. 

Bathgate        (Und- 

CampbeItown(Biirgh) 

Argyll. 

Alva          •       •       - 

Clackmannan. 

ward). 

Campbeltown(Land- 

M 

Alvah 

Banff. 

Beath 

Fife. 

ward). 

Alves 

Elgin. 

Bedrule    - 

Roxburgh. 

Campeie   • 

Stlrihig. 

Alvle        .       ■       - 

Inverness. 

Beith        .       .       . 

Aberdeen. 

Canisbay  .       • 
Canonbie  -       • 

Gaithnesi 

Alyth 

Perth. 

Belhelvle  -       -       - 

Dumfries. 

Amuiree  - 

BeUie 

Elgin. 

Caputh     . 

Perth. 

Ancrum    - 

Roxburgh. 

Bendochy.       .       . 

Perth. 

Cardroas  • 

Dombartoo. 

Annan 

Dumfries. 

Benholm  • 

Kincardine. 

Careston  . 

Forfar. 

Anstnither  Easter  - 

Fife. 

Benvie      . 

Forfar. 

CargUl      . 
Carluke    -       - 

Perth. 

Austruther  Wester  • 

Kirkcudbright. 

See  Liff,  de. 

Lanaik. 

Anwoth    • 

Bervie       -       .       . 

Kincardine. 

Carmicbael 

^ 

Applecrofls 

Ro«s. 

Biggar      ■       .       - 

Lanark. 

Carmunnock 

Foliar. 
Fife. 

Appleprth  and  Sib- 

Dumfries. 

Birnie       -       .       - 
Birsay      -       .       . 

Elffin. 
Orkney. 

CarmyUie . 
Cambee    - 

See   Lunncre  and 

Argyll. 

See    Harray  and 

Carnoch    • 

Roes. 

Birtay. 

Camock    - 

Fife. 

Arbirlot*'^.'       -       - 

Birse         .       .       . 

Aberdeen. 

Cam    ith 

Lanark. 

Forfar. 

Blackford 

Perth. 

Carriden  . 

UnUthgov. 

Arbroath  (BttKh)    > 
Arbroath    and     St. 

II 

Blair  Athol      .       . 

SeeBo'neu. 

Blairgowrie 
Blairingone 
Blantyre  • 

Carrington 

KirkcudWt- 
LanariL 

Vigeans       (Land 
ward). 

Kinroes. 

Carsphaim 
Carstain  • 

Arbuthnott      • 

Kincardine. 

Boharm    . 

Banff. 

Castleton . 

Roxburgh. 

Ardallie    -       ■       - 

Aberdeen. 

Boleskine  and  Aber- 

Inverness. 

Cathcart  • 

Renfrew. 

ArdchatUn         and 

ArgyU. 

tarff. 

CatterUne 

Kincardine. 

Mucluim. 

Bolton      . 

Haddington. 

See   Kinneff  and 

Ardclach  • 

Nairn. 

BonhiU     .       .       . 

Dumbarton. 

Catterline 

Anlersier  - 

Inverness. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Cavers  and  Klrkton 

Roxbur;rii- 

Ardgour    - 

ArgyU. 

Borrowstounness     . 

Unlithgow. 

Cawdor     • 

Nairn. 

Ardnamurchan 

Borthwick        .       . 

Edinburgh. 

Ceres        -       -       • 

Fife. 

Ardoch     - 

Perth. 

BothweU  .       .       . 

Tianark. 

ChanneUclrk     •       • 

Berwick. 

Ardrosaau        -       ; 

Ayr. 

Botriphnle       .       - 

Banff. 

Chapel  of  Qarioch  • 

AberdeeD. 

Arisaig  and  Mold  irt 

Inverness. 

Bourtie     .       •       . 

Chhnside  •       .       • 

Berwick. 

Amgask    - 

Perth. 

Bowden    - 

Roxburgh. 

Clackmannan  • 

ClackmaDoaiv 

Arrochar  - 

Dumbarton. 

Bower 

Caithness. 

Clarkston . 

Unark. 

Ashklrk    •       .       . 

Selkirk. 

Boyndie    > 

Banff. 

Clatt 

Aberdeen. 

Assynt     - 

Sutherland. 

Bracadale 

Inverness. 

Cleish       •       .       - 

Kinross. 

Athelstoneford 

Haddington. 

Braemar  - 
$«f    drathie    and 

Aberdeen. 

Closebum 

Dumfries. 

Auchindolr         and 

Aberdeen. 

Clova 

Forfar. 

Kearn. 

Braemar. 

Sie  Cortaehy  and 

Auchinleck       -       . 

Ayr. 

Brechin  (Burgh)      . 

Forfar. 

Clova. 

Auchterarder  - 

Perth. 

Brechin  (Landward) 

Clunio      • 

Perth. 

Audit  erderran 

Flfn. 

Breseay     • 

Shetland. 

Clnny 

Aberdeen. 
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Pariah  or  Bvigh. 

Govnty. 

Fftriah  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Cljne 

Sutherland. 

Dalton      .       .       . 

Dumfries. 

Eaglesbam 

Renfrew. 

Cockbumapath 

Berwick. 

Dalsiel      ■       •       ■ 

Lanark. 

Barlston   •       -       - 

Berwick. 

Cockpen   .       . 

Edinburgh. 

Daviot      -       .       - 

Aberdeen. 

Eassie  and  Nevay    - 

Forfar. 

Coldingham     • 

Berwick. 

Daviot    and     Dun- 

Inverness. 

KastCalder      -       - 

Edinburgh. 

Coldstream      • 

Uchty. 

See       Kirknewtrm 

Colinton  .       . 

Edinburgh. 

Deemess  - 

Orkney. 

and  East  Calder. 

Coll  .       .       . 

ArgyU. 

See  St.  Andrew's 

Bast  Kilbride  - 

Lanark. 

CoUace     - 

Perth. 

andDeemtM. 

Eastwood 

Renfrew. 

CoUewie   -       - 

Fife. 

Deltlng     •       ■       • 

Shetland. 

Bccles       -       -       - 

Berwick. 

ColmoneU 

Ayr. 

Denny 

Deskford  -       -       • 

Stirling. 

Ecclesmachan  ■ 

Linlithgow. 

Colonaay  and  Oron- 

Argyll. 

Banff. 

Echt-       -       .       - 

Aberdeen. 

aaj. 

Dingwall  • 

Ross. 

Eckford    -       -       - 

Roxburgh. 

Colrend  and  South- 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dirleton   - 

Haddington 

Eday         -       -       - 

Orkney. 

wick. 

DoUar       -       -       - 

Clackmannan. 

Edderton  •       •       - 

Ross. 

Comrie     - 

Perth. 

Dolphinton 

Lanark. 

Eddleston         •       • 

Peebles. 

Cbntin      • 

Son. 

Dom       •       .       • 

Inverness. 

EddrachUlis     -       • 

Sutherland. 

Conrie 

Dumfries. 

Dornoch   - 

Sutherland. 

Edgerston 
Edinburgh  (City)     - 

Roxburgh. 

See   HutUm   and 

Dornock  • 

Dumfries. 

Edinburgh. 

Corrie. 

Douglas    • 

Lanark. 

EdinkUlie         -       - 

Elgin. 

Conock    .       .       - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Douglas  Water 

Lanark. 

Ednam 

Roxburgh. 

Coratorphine    • 

Edinburgh. 

DowaUy            -       - 
See  Dunkeld  and 

Perth. 

Edrom 

Berwick. 

Cortachjr  and  Clova 

Forfar. 

Edsell      .       -       . 

Forfar. 

Coull        .       .       - 

Aberdeen. 

Dowatty. 

Egllshay  • 
See    Rousay    and 

Orkney. 

Coupar  Angus  - 

Perth. 

Drahiie     •       ■       • 

Elgin. 

Corlngton     and 

Lanark. 

Dreghom  -       -       - 

Ayr. 

EgiUhay. 
Elgin  (Burgh)  • 
Elgin  (Landward)    • 

Thankerton. 

Dron 

Perth. 

Elgin. 

Coylton    -       .       - 

Ayr. 

Drumblade       •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Fi?e. 

Craig        ..       . 

Forfar. 

Drumelaier 

Peebles. 

Ellc  -       -       -       . 

Craigic     -       -       . 

Ayr. 

Drumoak  - 

Aberdeen. 

Ellon        .       .       ■ 

Aberdeen. 

Cralgnlah  -       -       - 
Craff.       .       .       . 

ArgyU. 

Dryfesdale       •       - 

Dumfries. 

Enxie        ■       .       . 

Banff. 

Fife. 

Drymen    - 

StIrUng. 

Brrol 

Perth. 

Craillng    •       - 

Roxburgh. 

Duddingston  (Land- 

Edinburgh. 

Erskine     - 

Renfrew. 

Cramond  - 

Edinburgh. 

ward). 

Eskdalemulr    - 

Dumfries. 

Cranshawa 

Berwick. 

See  Edinburgh. 

Bttrick     .       -       - 

Selkirk. 

Craoaton  •       • 

Edinburgh. 

Duffus 

Elgin. 

Evie  and  Rendall     - 

Orkney.  • 

CrathieandBraemar 

Aberdeen. 

Duirtnish  - 

Inverness. 

Ewes        .       .       . 

Dumfries. 

Crawford  - 

Lanark. 

Dull  .       .       -       . 

Perth. 

Eyemouth 

Berwick. 

Crawfordjohn  • 

Dumbarton  (Burgh) 

Dumbarton. 

Creich      -       .       - 

FifS. 

jj 

Crcich      -       .       . 

Sutherland. 

ward). 

Crichton  .       .       - 

Edinburgh. 

Dumfries  (Burgh)    - 
Dumfries        (Land- 

Dumfries. 

Fala  and  Soutt-a 

Edinburgh. 

Crtea       .       -       - 

Perth. 

Falkirk  (Burgh) 

Stirling. 

Crimond  .       • 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

Falkirk     (Land- 

II 

Cromarty  - 

Boas. 

Dun  .... 

Forfar. 

ward). 

Cromdale-       -       - 

Elgin. 
Orkney. 

Dunbar  (Burgh) 

Haddington. 

Falkland  •       .       ■ 

Fife. 

Croa  and  Bumeaa  - 

Dunbar  (Landward) 

Farnell     - 

Forfar. 

CroBBhiU  .       .       . 

K&cudbrlght. 

Dunbamey 

Perth. 

Farr- 

Sutheriand. 

Croeamlehael   - 

Dunblane  A  Lecropt 

Fi/e. 

Fearn 

Ross. 

Croy  and  Dalcroia  • 

Inverness. 

Dunbog     - 

Fenwick   • 

Ayr. 

Cmden     -       - 

Aberdeen. 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

Forfar. 

Fern         -               -  h 

Forfar. 

Cullen      •       . 

Banff. 

Dundee  (Landward) 
Dundonald 

Ferry-port-on-Craiff 

Fife. 

Cnlroaa    • 

Fife. 

± 

Fetlar       -       -       - 

Shetland. 

Culaahnond     - 

Aberdeen. 

Dunfermlhie 

Fettercaim 

Kincardine. 

Colter      .       .       . 

Lanark. 

(Burgh). 
Dunfermline  (Land- 

Fetteresso and  Rick- 

n 

Cnlta        .       .       . 

Fife. 

arton     • 

l>umbarton. 

ward). 

Findo  Oask 

Perth. 

Oombrae  •       .       . 

Bute. 

Fintray     - 

Aberdeen. 

Cnmloddeii      -       . 

ArgyU. 

Duuipace  • 

Stlriing. 

Fintry       -       -        - 

Stirling. 

Cummertreea  - 

Dumfries. 

Dunkeld    and    Do- 

Perth. 

Firth  and  Steuness  • 

Orkney. 

^&Uy  ■ 

Fife. 

wally. 
Dunllchty 

Inverness. 

Flisk         .       .       - 
Flotta       - 

Fife. 
Orkney 

Currle             -       . 

Edinburgh. 

See    Daviot     and 
Dunliehtjf. 

See     WaUe     and 
Flotta. 

Dallly      .       .       . 

^.: 

Dunlop     - 

Ayr. 

Fodderty  - 

Ross. 

Dalraie     •       .       . 

Dunnet     - 

(^aithaess. 

Fogo- 

Berwick. 

Dalaronie 

Inremeas. 

Dunnichen 

Forfar. 

Forbes 

Aberdeen. 

'See     Muy      and 

Dunning  • 
Dunnottar 

Perth. 

See     TuUyjiewle 

DaiarokU. 

Kincardine. 

andForbeg. 

Dalavlch  -       ■       - 

ArgyU. 

Dunoon  and  Kilmun 

ArgyU. 

Fordoun    - 

Kincardine. 

See      KUehrenan 

Dunroasness     - 

Shetland. 

Fordyce    - 

Banff. 

Dunscore  • 

Dumfries. 

Forfar  (Burgh) 
Forfar  (Landward)  ■ 

Forfar. 

Dalcrofa  - 

Inverness. 

Duns 

Berwick. 

Sie  Croy  ttild  Dal- 

Dunsyre    - 

Lanark. 

Forgan      - 

Fife. 

Da  '^^' 

Durisdeer  • 

Dumfries. 

Forgandenny    • 

Perth. 

Dalieith  (Town)      "- 

Fife. 

Durness    - 

Sutheriand. 

Forglen     - 

Banff. 

Edinburgh. 

Durris 

Kincardine. 

Forgue      - 

Aberdeen. 

Dalkeith  (Undward) 

DuthUl  and  Rothie- 

Inverness. 

Forres  (Burgh) 

Elgin. 

Dallas      -      .       . 

Elgin! 

murchus. 

Forres  (Landward)  - 

„ 

DilmeUtogton 

Linlithgow. 

Dyce- 

Aberdeen. 

Forteviot  - 

Perth. 

^meny  . 

Dyke         -       -       - 

fig"- 

Fife. 

Fortingall        -       - 

,j 

Dairy 
Dairy       . 

Kirkcudbright. 

g;jjjt(B^h)     - 

8^  Kirkcaldy   and 

Fortrose   - 
See  Rosemarkie, 

Ross. 

Dalrymple 

Ayr. 

Fossoway  and  Tul- 

Kinross. 

Dalierf     . 

Lanark. 

DytaHi/jOndtoard). 

llebole. 
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Pariah  or  Bnrgh. 

County. 

Parish  (Mr  Buiyh. 

Oounty. 

Psriah  or  Boigh. 

Govnty. 

Foula        •       •       • 

Shetland. 

Haddington   (Land- 

Haddington. 

Kenmon  •       .       . 

Perth. 

See  WaUst  ire. 

wardX 

Aberdeen. 

Foulden    - 

Berwick. 

Halfmorton      - 

Dumfries. 

Konnoway 

Fife. 

Foveran    - 

Aberdeen. 

Halkirk    -       •       • 

Oaithneas. 

Kettins    •       .       . 

Forfar. 

Fowlis  Easter  • 

Forfar. 

HamUton  (Bunrh)   - 
Hamilton       (Land- 

Lanark. 

KetUe      .       .       . 

Fife. 

Fowlia  Wester 

Perth. 

KUbarchan      .       . 

Renfpow. 

Fraserbuish     • 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

KUbfarnie  -       .       ■ 

Ayr. 

Friockheim      •       • 

Forfar. 

Harray  and  Binay  - 

Orkney. 

KUbrandon  and  Kil- 

AigyU. 

Fyvie        .       •       - 

Aberdeen. 

Harris       -       -       - 

Inverness. 

chattan.       .       . 

Hawick  (Burgh) 
Hawick  (Landward) 

Boxbuigfa. 

Bdinbuish. 
Roxburgh. 

Kilbride   •       .       . 
See  Kilmore  and 

w 

Heriot      ... 

KiiMde. 

Galrloch  -       -       - 

Boes. 

Hobklrk   -       -       - 

Kilbride    . 

Bute. 

Galashiels  (Burgh)  • 
Galashiels       (Land- 

Selkirk. 

Hoddam   • 
Holm 

Dumfries. 
Orkney. 

Kilbucho,     Brough. 
ton  and  Glenh^ 

PteUfls. 

ward)    - 

Holywood- 

Dumfries. 

AigyU. 

Galston     - 

Ayr. 

Houston    and    KU- 

Benfrew. 

KUchattan       •       . 

Gamrie     - 

SLiff. 

lallan. 

See       KUbrandon 

Gargunnock     - 

Stirling. 

Hownam  - 

Roxburgh. 

and  Kilehattan. 

(Jartly       -       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Hoy  and  Qraemaay  • 

Orkney. 

n 

Gartmore  • 

Perth. 

Humble    - 

Haddington. 

See    KiUean    and 

Garrald    • 

Haddington. 
Kincardine. 

Hume  and  StichiU  - 

Berwick. 

KUehenzie. 

Garrock    - 

Huntly     . 

Aberdeen. 

KUchoman       -       - 

n 

Gigha  and  Cara 

Kirkcudbright. 

Hutton     . 

Berwick. 

GIrthon    • 

Hutton  and  Corrie  - 

Dumfries. 

Dalavich. 

Glrvan  (Town)  - 
Girvan  (Landward)  - 
Gladsmuir 

Ayr. 

KUconquhar    - 

Fife. 

Haddington. 

KUdalton-       .       . 
Kildonan  .       -       ■ 

^fS!^a. 

Glamis      - 

Forfar. 

Inch-       -       -       - 

Wigtown. 

Kildrummy 

Aberdeen. 

Glasgow  (Burgh)      - 

Lanark. 

Inchinnan 

Renfrew. 

Kilflnan    - 

Argyll. 

Glass- 

Aberdeen. 

Inchture  - 

Perth. 

Kilfinichen  and  Kil- 

Glassary  - 

AigyU. 
Wigtown. 

Inishail     .       .       . 

ArgyU. 

vickeon. 

Glasaertpn 

See  Glenorchy  and 

KUlallan  •       .       . 

Renfrew. 

Glaasford  - 

Lanark. 

IniehaU, 

See  Houeton  and 

Glenaray  - 

Argyll. 

Innerleithen    • 

Peebles. 

KiUaUan, 

Glenbervie 

Kincardine. 

Innerwick 

Haddington. 

Killarrow  and   Kil- 

ArgyU. 

Glenbttoket 

Aberdeen. 

Innerwick(Glen]yon) 

Perth. 

meny. 

Glencaim  • 

Dumfries. 

Insch- 

Aberdeen. 

Killean     and     KU- 

Glencorse  • 

Edinburgh. 

Insh  .... 

Inverness. 

chensie. 

Glendevon 

Perth. 

Inveraray  (Burgh)  - 

AigyU. 

Killeam    •       •       . 

Stirling. 

Glenelg     - 
Glengaim  - 

InTemeas. 

See  Glenaray. 

Killeaman 

Roes 

Aberdeen. 

Inverarity 

Forfar. 

KiUin 

Perth. 

Glengarry - 
Glenholm  - 

Inverness. 

Inveravon 

Banff. 

Kilmadock       •       . 

Peebles. 

Inverchaolain  '• 

ArKyU. 
Edinburgh. 

Kilmacolm       .       . 

Renfrew. 

See          KUbtu^o, 

Inveresk  (Landward) 

Kilmallle  - 

Inverness. 

Brmuihton    atui 
Glennolm. 

Invergowrie      . 

Forfar. 

Kilmany  • 

Fife. 

See  Liff,  de. 
Inverkeflor 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

Ayr. 

GlenisU    - 

Forfar. 

Kilmarnock    (Land* 

Glenlnce  - 

Wigtown. 

In verkei thing  - 

FUe. 

ward). 

See  Old  Luce. 

Inverkeithny  • 

Banff. 

Kilmaronock    • 

Dumbarton 

Inverness. 

Inverkip  • 

Renfrew. 

Kilmartin        •       . 

ArgyU. 

See  Urquhart  and 

Inverness  (Burgh)    - 
Inverness       (Land- 

Inverness. 

KUmaurs  -       •       - 

jStT 

Glenmorutoti. 

,j 

Kilmelford       •       - 

Argyll. 

Glenmuick  and  Tul- 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

See  KUninver  and 

lich. 

Inverurie  • 

Aberdeen. 

KUme^ford. 

Glenorchy  and  Inl- 

ArgyU. 

Irongray  - 
Irvine  (Burgh)  - 
Irvine  (Landward)  - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Kilmeny  - 

shail. 

Ayr. 

See  KiUarrfw  and 

Olenrlnnes 

Banff. 

M 

KUmeny. 

Glenshiel  - 

Boss. 

Kilmodan-       -       - 

Glentanner 

Aberdeen. 

KUmonivaig    .       . 

Inverness. 

See    Aboyne   and 

KUmorack 

Glentanner, 

Kllmorich        .       • 

Ai^. 

Golspie     • 
Gordon     • 

Sutherland. 
Berwick. 

Jedburgh  (Burgh)    - 
Jedburgh       (Laiid- 

Roxburgh. 

and  KUnunieh. 

Gourock    • 

Kenfrew. 

war^). 

KUmore    and     Kil- 

Goran 

Lanark. 

Johnstone 

Dumfries. 

bride. 

Graemiay- 
See      Hoy       and 

Orkney. 

Jura  .... 

ArgylL 

Kilmore    •       .       - 

See  KUninian  and 

Graemeay. 

KUmore. 

Grange 

Banff. 

Kihnory   - 

Bute. 

Stirling. 
Berwick. 

Kilmuir    • 

Inverness. 

Greenlaw  - 

Kearn 

Aberdeen. 

Kihnuir  Easter 

Roes. 

Greenock  (Burgh)    - 
Greenock,  East  Pa- 
riah   (Landward), 

Kenfrew. 
» 

See       Auehindoir 
and  Kearn. 

Kilmuu    . 
See  Dunoon   and 

AigyU. 

Keig-       -       -       • 

J, 

KUmun, 

including        Port 

Keir-       .       -       - 

KUninian  and  KU- 

Glasgow      (Land- 
ward). 

Keiss        .       .       . 

Caithness. 

more. 

Keith        .       .       . 

KUninver  and  KU- 

Greenock,  West  Pa- 

„ 

Keithhall  and  Kin- 

Aberdeen. 

melford. 

" 

riah  (Landward). 
Gretna  or  Graitnoy  • 

Dumfries. 

keU. 
KeUs-       .       •       . 

Kirkcudbright. 

KUrenny  •       -       . 
KUspindie        -       • 

Fife. 
Pwth. 

Guthrie    - 

Forfar. 

Kelso        .       -       - 
Kelton      - 

Roxburgh. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 
Kilsyth  (Landward) 

SUrUng. 

Kemback  - 

Fife. 

Kilttflity.       .       . 

InvwnaM 

Haddington  (Buigh) 

Haddington. 

Kemnay   • 

Aberdeen. 

KUtaam   .       .       . 

Smb. 
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Parish  or  Borgh. 


Oounty. 


Parish  or  Bursh. 


Oonnty. 


Pariah  or  Burgh. 


Comity. 


Kllviclceon 

Se^         Kiijhuehen 

and  Kiivickean. 

Kilwinning 

Kincardine 

See  ^bemethyand 
Kincardine. 
Kincardine 
Kincardine 
Kincardine  O'SeiX 
KinclaTen 

Kingarth  • 
Kins  Bdward  • 
Kingborxk  • 
KtnglaHHJe 
Kingoldnim     • 
Kingsbams      • 
KingnaBie-       • 
Kinlnmontii     > 
KlnkeU     - 

See  Keithhatt  aiuf 
KinieU. 

KinlCMsh     - 

See  Jjethendy  and 
Kinio^, 

Kinloch-Lvdchart 

Kinlocb-Bannoch 

Kinloaa     - 

Kinnaird  - 

Kinnell  and  Gaiter- 
line. 

Ktenell     - 

Kinnellar- 

KinnetUea 

Kinnoall  • 

Kinross     - 

KintaU      - 

Kintore     - 

Kippen      - 

Kirkbesn  • 

Kirlbcaldy  (Burgh) 

KirkcaldyandDyiart 
(Landward). 

Klrkcobn  - 

Kirkoonnel 

Kirkoowan 

Kirkcudbright 

Kirkden    - 

Kirkgnnceon 

KirkblU    - 

Kirkbope  - 

Kirkinner- 

KirkintiUoch  (Tomru) 

Kirkintilloch  (Land- 
ward). 

Kirkliston 

Kirlcniabreck 

Kirlunahoe 

Kirkmaideu 

Kirkmichael 

Klrkmichael 

Kirlcmichael 

Kirkmichael 

Klrknewton        and 

Bast  Calder. 
KirlcoBwald      • 
Kirlcpatrick-Durham 
Kirl^trick-Fleming 
Kirlqiatri^-Juzta  - 
Kirkton    - 

See  Cavers. 
Kirlnud    - 
Kirkwall  (Bor^)    - 
Kirkwall  Qsioawwid) 

and  St.  Ola. 
Kirriemuir 
Knoeluuido 
Knockbain 

Lady-       •       •       - 

Ladyklrk 

Titigff*"      •       -       • 


AigjU. 


Ajrr. 
luTemesB. 


Perth. 
Rosi. 
Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

Bu&. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Forfar. 
Fife. 

Invemeia. 
Aberdeen. 


Perth. 


Bon. 

Perth. 

Elgin. 

Perth. 

Kincardine. 

Forfar 

Aberdeen. 

Forfar. 

Perth. 

KinroM. 

Boes. 

Aberdeen. 

StlrUng. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Fife. 


Wigtown. 

Dumfries. 

Wigtown. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Forfar. 

Kirkcudbright. 

luTemees. 

Selkirk. 

Wigtown. 

Dumbarton. 


Linlithgow. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dumfries. 

Wigtown. 

Ayr. 

Banif. 

Dumfries. 

Perth. 

Edinburgh. 

Ayr. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dumfries. 

Boxburgh. 

Peebles. 
Orkney. 


Forfar. 
Elgin. 
Boss. 

Orkney. 
Berwick. 
Inverness. 


Lairg        .       .       . 
Lamington 

See   Wandell  and 
LamingUm. 
Lanark  (Burgh) 
Lanark  (Landward) 
Langholm - 
Langton    • 
Larbert 
Largo 
Largoward 
Largs 

Larkhall   •       . 
Lasswade  • 
Latherou  - 
Lauder 

Laurencekirk  - 
Leadhills  •  . 
Lecropt    - 

See  Dunblane  and 
Lecrop{. 
Legerwood 
Loth  (Burgh)  - 
Leith  (Landward) 

See  Bdinburah. 
Leochel-Cuahnie 
Lerwick  - 
Leslie 
Leslie 

Lesmahagow 
Leswalt     • 
Lethendy  and  Kin 

loch. 
Lethnot  and  Kavar  - 

See     Navar    and 
Lethnot. 

Leuchars 

Levem 

Libberton 

Liberton 

Liff,  Benvie  and  In- 

fergowrie. 
LiUiesleaf- 
Linlithgow   (includ 

ing  Burgh). 
Linton 
Lintrathen 
Lismore  and  Appin 
Little  Dunkeld 
Livingstone 
Lochalsh  - 
Lochbroom 
Lochcarron 
Lochgelly  • 
Lochgilphead 
Lochgoflhead 

Kilmorich. 
Lochleo     - 
Loohmaben 
Lochrutton 
Lochs 

Lochwinuoch 
Logie 
Logle 

Logiealmond 
Logie  Buchan 
Logle  Goldstone 
Logie  Easter 
Logie  Pert 
Logierait  - 
Logie  Wester 

See  Urquhart  and 
Logie  Wester. 

LoDgf  organ 
Longformacus 
Longslde  - 
Lonmay    • 
Loth.       . 
Loudoun  - 
Lumphanan 
Lunan 
Lundie 
Lunnasting 
See  Nestvng,  Ac, 


and 


Sutherland. 
Lanark. 


Dumfries. 
Berwick. 
Stirling. 
Fife. 

Ayil 

Lanark. 

Edinburgh. 

Caithness. 

Berwick. 

Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Perth. 


Berwick. 
Edinburgh. 


Aberdeen. 

Shetland. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife, 

Lanjbk. 

Wigtown. 

Perth. 

Fbrfar. 


Fife. 

Kenfrew. 

Lanark. 

Edinburgh. 

Forfar. 

Roxburgh. 
Linlithgow. 

Roxburgh. 

Forfar. 

Argyll. 

Perth. 

Linlithgow. 

Ross. 


Fife. 
Argyll. 


Forfar. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Ross. 

Renfrew. 

Fife. 

Stirling. 

Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

_  " 

Robs. 

Forfar. 

Perth, 

Ross. 


Perth. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

Sutherland. 

Aberdeen. 
Forfar. 

Shetland. 


atid 


LUBS  • 

Lyne  and  Megget 

Uaderty   - 

Mains  and  Strath- 
martine. 

Makerstoun 

lianor 

Markinch  • 

Mamoch  • 

Uaryoulter 

Maryhill  - 

Marykirk  • 

Maryton   • 

Mauchline 

Maxton     • 

Maybole   • 

Meams 

Megget     - 
See      Lyne 
Megget. 

Meigle       • 

Meldrum  • 

Melrose     - 

Menmuir  • 

Mertoun   - 

MethUck  ■ 

Methven  • 

MidCalder 

Middlebie- 

Mldmar    • 

Klllbrex   • 

Minuigaff  • 

Mlnto 

Mochrum  • 

Moffat 

Moneydie  - 

Monilleth  • 

Monlkie    ■ 

Monimail  • 

Monkton'aud  Brest- 
wick 

Monqnhitter    - 

Montrose  (Burgh)    - 

Montrose  (Land- 
ward). 

Monymusk 

Mouzievaird 
Strowan. 

Moonsle    - 

Mordlugton 

Moreliattle 

Morhani    • 

Mortlauh  - 

Morton     - 

Morvern   - 

Moulin 

Mouswald 

Moy  and  Dalarossle 

Muckaim  - 
Sm      Ardokattan 
aivd  Muckaim. 

Mnckart  - 

Mulravonside 

Mulrklrk  - 

Murroes    - 

MuBBelburgh(Burgh) 

Muthill     -       - 

Nalni  (Burgh)  • 

Nairn  (Landward) 

Navar  and  Lethnot 

Neilston 

Nenthom 

Nesting,  Lunnast- 
ing, Whalsay  and 
Skerries. 

Nevay 
See    Baesie 
Nevay. 

New  Abbey 

Newbattle 

Newburgh 

Newbum 

New  Byth 


and 


and 


Dumbarton. 
Peebles. 

Perth. 
Forfar. 

Roxburgh. 

Peebles. 

Fife. 

Banff. 

Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Kincardine. 

Forfar. 

Ayr. 

Roxburgh. 

Ayr. 

Renfrew. 

Peebles. 


Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

Roxburgh. 

Forfar. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

Edinburgh. 

Dumfries. 

Aberdeen. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Roxburgh. 

Wigtown. 

Dumfries. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 

FlfS. 
Ayr. 

Aberdeen, 
Forfar. 


Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

Fife. 

Berwick. 

Roxburgh. 

Haddington. 

Banff. 

Dumfries. 

Dumfries. 
Inverness. 
Argyll. 


Perth. 

Stirling. 

A}T. 

Forfar. 

Edinburgh. 

Perth. 

Nairn. 

Foriar. 
Renfrew. 
Berwick. 
Shetland. 


Forfar. 


Kirkcudbright. 

Edinburgh. 

Fife. 
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PABISHES  AND  BUBGHS  IN  EACH  COUNT?  OF 


Fu-iBh  or  Buvh. 

(Xninty. 

Parish  or  Bmsh. 

OooDty. 

Parish  or  Bozgh. 

OooBty. 

NewCumaock  • 

A^eea. 

Port  Olaagow  (Land- 

Renfrew. 

StMonanoe    -       • 

Fife. 

New  Deer  -       -       ■ 

wardX    united    to 

St.  Mnngo       •       - 

Dumfries. 

NewhiUa    -       -       - 

Bad          Pariek, 

St.  Ninian's     •       • 

Stirling. 

Newlands  . 

Peebles. 

Greenock. 

8t.0U      ■       ■       . 

Orkney. 

New  Luce  • 

Wigtown. 

Portmoak 

KinitMs. 

See  KirkwaU  awT 

New  Machar      •       ■ 

Aberdeen. 

Port  of  Monteith     • 

Edinburgh. 

St.  Ola  {Land.) 
St.    Quivoz  (Land.) 

New  Monkland  - 

Lanark. 

Ayr. 

New    or    East    Kil- 

Dumbarton. 

Perth. 

and   Newton -on- 

Patrick. 

Portpatrick     -       • 

Wigtown. 

Ayr  (Land.) 

New  Pltollgo.     .       ■ 

Aberdeen. 

Portree     -       -       - 

InTemees. 

Salen        -       -       . 

^"- 

New  Spynle 

Elgin. 
Edinburgh. 

Premnay  • 

Aberdeen. 

Saline       •       •       • 

Newton 

Preston    •       ■       - 

Berwick. 

Salton       .       .       . 

Haddinstoo. 

Newton  -  on  -  Ayr 

Ayr. 

See    BunkU    and 

(Landward). 

Pretton. 

See  WaUe,  i:e. 

See  St.  Qutoox. 

Prestonkirk     •       ■ 

i» 

Newtyle     • 

Forfar. 

sting. 

Nigg   .        .       -       - 

Kincardine. 

Prestwick 

.4yr. 

Sandwick  •       •       ■ 

Orkney. 

Nlgg   .... 
North  Berwick  -       - 

Roes. 

Sanquhar  - 

Dumfries. 

Haddington. 

Preetwiek. 

Savoch 

Aberdeen. 

North       Bute     and 

Bute. 

Soone        .       -       - 

Perth. 

Rothesay      (Land- 

Scoonie    - 

Fife. 

ward). 

Linlithgow. 

Selkirk  (Burgh) 
Selkirk  (Landward). 

Selkirk. 

North  Knapdale 

Amll. 

See  Daimeny. 

>^  ." 

NorthmaWne     - 

Shapansey 

Orkney. 
Lanark. 

North  Ronaldahay    - 

Orkney. 

Shettlestoc      ■       - 

North  Utot        -       - 

Inverness. 

Sheuchan  - 

Wigtown. 

Rafford     •       ■       • 

Elgin. 

ShotU 

Lanark. 

Rathen     • 

Aberdeen. 

Sibbaldbie        -       - 

Dumfries. 

Ratho 
Rathven 

Edinburgh. 
Banff. 

See      AypUgarih 
and  Sibbamie. 

Oathlaw     - 

Forfar. 

Rattray 

Perth. 

Skelmorlie       • 

A^een. 

Oban  (Burgh)     •       - 

Argyll. 

Rayne 

Aberdeen. 

Skene        ■       ■       - 

OchUtree    - 

Ayr. 

Reay- 

Caithness. 

Skipness   - 

Argyll. 

Old  Oumnofck     - 

Redgorton 
Rendall     - 

Perth. 

See   SaddeU   and 

Old  Deer    -       -       ■ 

Aberdeen. 

Orkney 

Skipnese. 

Oldhamstocks    - 

Haddington. 

See      Btfie      and 

Skirting    •       .       - 

Peebles. 

Old  Luce  or  Qlenluce 

Wigtown. 

RendaU. 

Slains       •       •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Old  Machar 

Aberdeen. 

Renfrew  (Burgh)     - 
Renfrew  (Landward) 

Renfrew. 

Stiriing. 

Old  Monkland   - 

Lanark. 

Sleat-       -       .       • 

Invemesa. 

Old    or    West     KU- 

Dumbarton. 

Rerrick    -       -       - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Smailholm 

Rozborgfa. 

patrick. 

Rescobie  • 

Foifar. 

Small  Isles       •       - 

Inverness. 

Olrlg  .       .       .       • 

(^Ithness. 

Resolis     • 

Rose. 

Sniaort     • 

ti 

Ord     •       -       -       • 

Banff.      * 

Rhynd      • 

Perth. 

Sorbie       -       -       . 

Wigtown. 

See  Banff  {Ld). 
OrdiquhlU  • 

Rhynie      - 

Aberdeen. 

Som  .... 

Ayr. 

H 

Riccarton 

Ayr. 

Southdean 

Ormiaton    • 

Haddington. 

Rickarton 

Kincardine. 

Southend  •       •       . 

AisyU. 

Oronsay 

ArgyU. 

See  Fetterentfo  and 

South  Knapdale      - 

n 

See    Colotusay   aiui 

RickaHoti. 

South     Ronaldshay 

Orkney. 

Oronaay. 

Roberton  -       -       - 

Lanark. 

and  Burray. 

Orphir               -       • 

Orkney. 

See    Wittton    and 

South  Uist       -       - 

Inverness. 

Orwell 

Kinross. 

Roberton. 

Sonthwick       .       ■ 

Kirkcudbright. 

Oxnam 

Roxburgh. 

Roberton- 

Roxburgh. 

See  Coivend    and 

Oyne  .... 

Aberdeen. 

Rogart     - 

SutherUnd 

SmUhvfiek. 

Rosemarkle 

Roes. 

South  Yell       .       • 

Shetland. 

Roseneath 

Dumbarton. 

SeeMidandSowth 

Rosskeen  • 

YeU, 

Paisley  (Burgh)-       - 
Pauley  (Landward)  - 

Renfrew. 

Rothes     -       -       - 
Rothesay  (Burgh)    • 
Rothesay  (Landward) 

isr~'!'  : 

Elgin. 
Haddington. 

Forfar. 

T- 

Springbum 

Lanark. 

Panbride    -       ■       - 

See  North  BuU. 

Springfield       •       • 

Fife. 

Papa  .       .       .       - 
See  WaU$,  Ac. 

Shetland. 

Rothiemay 

Banff. 

Sprouston 

Roxburgh. 

Rothiemurchus 

Inverness. 

Stoir-       .       .       - 

Ayr. 

PapaWestray    ■       - 
See    Weetray    and 

See    DuthiU   and 

Stenness  • 

Orkney. 

Rothiemurekue. 

See     Firth     and 

Papa  Westray. 

Rousay  and  EgiUhay 

Orkney. 

^ennue. 

Parton 

Kirkcudbright. 

Row  .... 

Dumbarton. 

StenschoU 

Inverness. 

Peebles      • 

Peebles. 

Roxburgh 

Roxburgh. 

Stenton    • 

Haddingtoa 

Pencaltland 
Penicuik     -       •       - 

Haddington. 
Edinburgh. 

Rutherglen(including 

Lanark. 

Stevenston       -       - 
Stewarton 

Ayr. 

II 

Peunlnghame    • 

Wigtown. 

Rutlb^en  •       •       . 

Forfar. 

StiehUl     -       •       . 

Berwick. 

Penpont     - 

Dumfries. 

Ruthwell  •       •       - 

Dumfries. 

See    Hume     and 

Persle         -       -       - 

Perth. 

StidiiU. 

Perth  (Burgh) 

II 

Klf/""*'   : 

Stirling. 

Perth,    Bast    Parish 

Sadden  and  Skipneas 

Argyll. 

Bdtnbnigh. 

(Landward). 

St.     Andrews    and 

Orkney. 

Stobo 

Peebles. 

Peterculter 

Aberdeen. 

Deerness. 

Stonehaven      - 

Kincardine. 

Peterhead  (Burgh)    • 

„ 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 

Fife. 

IndudedparUyin 

Peterhead        (Land- 

II 

St.  Andrews  (Land.) 

„ 

Dunnottar  and 

ward). 

St.  Andrews    Lhan- 

Elgin. 

partly  in  Fetter- 

Pettlnain   • 

Lanark. 

bryd. 
St.  Boswells     - 

ee»o. 

Petty  .... 

luTemess. 

Roxburgh. 
Klucardine. 

Lanark. 

Pitsligo      .       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

St.  (Jyrus  ■ 

Stoneykirk       -       - 

Wigtown. 

Pittenweem 

Fife. 

St.  Madoes 

Aberdeen. 

Stomoway 

Rosa. 

Polwarth    - 

Berwick. 

Perth. 

Stow-       .       -       - 

Edinburgh. 

Port  Glasgow  (Bor^h) 

Renfrew. 

St.  Martin 

B 

Stracathro      • 

Forfar. 
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FtfiaborBvi 

^.             ONintj. 

Pariah  or  Buigh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

-     Kincardine. 

TongUnd  -       -       • 

Kirkcudbright. 

WaUs,        Sandness, 

Shetland. 

Stnushnr    • 

^,   -     ArgyU. 

Tongne     • 

Papa  and  Fonla    • 

See      Slraiac 

Man 

Torosay    - 

ArgyU. 

WaUs  and  FlotU     • 

Orkney. 

andStraeht 

if. 

Torphichen 

Linlithgow. 

Walston   '       •       - 

Lanark. 

Straiton      - 

•    Ayr. 

Torrybnm 
Torthorwald    - 

Fife. 

Wamphray 
Wandell   and  lam- 

Dumfries. 

Stnlachimn  and 

Stra-     ArgyU. 

Dumfries. 

Lanark. 

char. 

Toogh       .       • 
Towle       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

ington. 

StrmnrMT  (Burgh 

)     -     Wigtown. 

HadSington. 

Watten     -       •       - 

Caithness. 

Strath        •       - 

•     InTemesa. 

Tranent    • 

Weem 

Perth. 

-     Stirling. 

Traqnair  - 
Trinity  Oaak    • 

Peebles. 

Weisdale  -       .       • 

ShetUud. 

Stimtbdoo  -       - 

•    Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

See  Tingttaa,  Ac. 

Strathmartlne  • 

-     Fortkr. 

Troqneer  - 

Kirkcudbright. 

WemysB    • 

Fife. 

See     Main* 

and 

Troeaaohs-       • 

Perth. 

WestCaldar     •       - 

Edinburgh. 

StrathmaHit 

M. 

TiiUiaUan  - 

Fife. 

Westerkirk      -       • 

Dumfries. 

Strathmlglo       • 

-     Fife. 

TnUich     -       • 

Aberdeen. 

West  KUbrlde  • 

Ayr. 

Strlcben     - 

-     Aberdeen. 

See  CUenmuiek  and 

West  Linton    - 

Peebles. 

-     Orkney. 

TuUieh, 

Westray  and    Papa 

Orkney. 

Stronaay     • 

n 

TnUlebole        •       • 

Kinross. 

Westray. 

StroDtian   • 

-    ArgyU. 

SesFotMOway  and 

Westruther      • 

Berwick. 

Swinton      - 

-       •     BeTwick. 

TuUiAoU. 

Whalsay  -       -       - 
See  Netting,  ^e.   - 

Shetland. 

Symington - 

•       ■     Ayr. 

TnUyneMle         and 

Aberdeen. 

SyIniIlgtoD• 

-       •     lanark. 

Forbee  •       • 

Whitburn 

LinUthgow. 

Tandergarth 

Dumfries. 

Whitekirk  and  Tyn- 

Haddington. 

Turriff      - 

WhOeness 

•Dain     -       - 

-       ■     Boas. 

Tweedsmnir 

Peebles. 

Shetland. 

•       -    Fortar. 

Twynholm 

Kirkcudbright. 

3eeTxngvHM,*e. 

Tarbat 

•       -    Boea. 

Tyninghame 

Haddington. 

Whithorn-       .       - 

Wigtown. 

Tarbert      • 

•       -     ArgyU. 

SeeWUtekirk  and 

Whitsome 

Berwick. 

Tarboltoo  • 

-     Aterdeen. 

Whittlnghame 

Haddington. 

fariAod      • 

Tynron     - 

Dumfries. 

Wick  (Burgh)  •       - 
Wick  (Landward)    - 

Caithneaa. 

TarvM 

-     For&r. 

Tyree 

ArgyU. 

II 

Teallng      • 

Tyrie        -       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

Wigtown  • 
WUton      - 

Wigtown, 

Temple 

•       -    Edinbmgh. 

Boxburgh. 

Tenandry  • 

-       -    Perth. 

See  Hawiek. 

TeTiothead 

-       •     Kirkcudbright. 
•     Boxburgh. 

Udny. 
Uig   -       - 

• 

Bos;: 

Wl9ton  and  Koberton 

Lanark. 

Thankerton 

•       •     Lanark. 

uSt-     - 

. 

Shetland. 

SeB    CavingtM 

i  and 

Uphall      - 

. 

Linlithgow. 

Yarrow     - 

Selkirk. 

Urquhart- 

.* 

Elgin. 

Yell  .       .       -       - 

Shetland. 

Tharao 

'    Odthnen. 

Urqnhart  and  Glen- 

Inverness. 

Yeater      -       -       - 

Haddington. 

Tibbermore 

•       •    Perth. 

moriston. 

Yctholm  - 

Boxburgh. 

TiUfcsoiiltry 

'    Clackmannan. 

Uranhart  and  Logle 
Wester. 

Boss. 

Ythan  Wells    .       - 

Aberdeen. 

Tlnflr^all,   Whil 

kenesa     Shetland. 

^Sd  Wefidale 

• 

Urr   -       -       -       - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Ttnwflkld      • 

•    Dumfries. 

Urray       ...  1  Boss. 
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VOLUNTABT  SCHOOLS. 

(Arranged  in  Counties)  with  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the 
Official  Cobrespondents. 


FEBRUARY,   1908. 


XOTB.— Ch.  or  O.A.  denotes  that  the  Sohooi  U  in  oonneiion  with  the  Sgtabliahed  Chunk  of 
Scotland:  U.F.C.,  with  the  United  Fre$  Church ;  E.,  with  the  Episcopal  Church;  K.C.,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chxtreh. 


Name  of  School. 


ABERDEEN. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Cathedral 
R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  George 
Street  Practising  S.  - 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  George 
Street  Practising  Higher 
Grades.    .... 

Aberdeen  (Bhrgh),  John 
Street  Practising  S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  John 
Street  Practising  Higher 
Grades.    -        ■        ■        -, 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Queen's' 
Cross  R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Queen's 
Cross  Higher  Grade  R.C.S  J 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's E.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Mar- 
garet's Mission  £.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Peter's 
R.C.S. 

Cluny,  Corennie,  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart's  Female  S. 

Cluny,  U.F.C.S.   -        -        - 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Brae- 
mar  St.  Andrew's  R.C.S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Crathie 
Side  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
District  Ch.  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
R.C.S. 

Cruden,  Enroll  E.S. 

Culsalmond,        Tillymorgan 

E.S. 
Forgue  E.S.- 
Fraserburgh, Female    Indus- 
trial Ch.  S. 
Fraserburgh,  St.  Peter's  E,S, 


Correspondent. 


Rev.  J.C.Meany 
A.Edmond,  Jun. 

G.  Smith  - 
G.  Smith  - 


Madame  Bodkin 

J.  Taylor  - 

Rev.  P.  P.  Wil- 
liamaon    - 
Rev.  A.  Grant  - 

W.  Nicol  - 

H.  Littlejohn    - 

Very     Rev.    J. 
Canon  Paul 
J.  B.  Macdiarmid 

Rev.   A.  C.  W. 

Saunders  - 
Vei-y    Rev.    J. 

Canon  Paul 
Rev.  J.  Strachan 

Rev.  J.  Stuart  - 

G.  Winton 

W.  Pressley     - 

Rev.  H.  Fyfe    - 


Postal  Address. 


St  Mary's  Cathedral,  Aber- 
deen. 
229,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 


Training  College  Buildings, 
Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 


Training  College  Buildings, 
Charlotte  Street, Aberdeen. 


Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Queen's  Cross,  Aberdeen. 

245,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

16,  Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen. 

St.  Peter's  Rectory,  Justice 

Street,  Aberdeen. 
Ordhead,  Aberdeen. 

Upper  Sauchen,  Sauchen, 
Aberdeen. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Estates  Office,  Balmoral 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

The  Manse,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Cruden  Rectory,  Port  ErroU, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Tillymoi^n  Rectory,  Rothie 
Norman,  Aberdeenshire. 

Kirk  ton  Cottage,  Forgue 
Huntly. 

Saltoun  Chambers,  Fraser- 
burgh. 

The  Rectory,  Fraserburgh, 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Aberdeen— conf. 

HnnUy,  R.C.S.     - 

Inverurie,  St.  Mary's  E.S.    - 

Millbrex  District  Ch.  S. 

New  Deer,  Bonnykelly  S. 
New  Pitsligo,  St.  John's  E.S. 

Peterhead,  St.  Peter's  E.S.  - 

Strichen,  All  Saints  E.S.     • 

Tyrie,  Boyndlie  E.S.     - 

ARGYLL. 

Acharacle,  Mingarry  R.C.S. 

(See  under  Invemess.) 
Campbeltown   (Burgh),    St. 

Kieran'sRCS. 
Dunoon    and    Kilmun,    St. 

Mun's  RC.S. 
Lismore  and  Appin,  Camock, 

Glencoe,  St.  Mary's  E.S. 
Lismore  and  Appin,  South 

Ballachulish,St.John'sE.S. 

Oban  (Burgh)  R.C.S.     - 

St.  John's  E.S. 

AYR. 
Ardrossan,  Saltcoats  R.C.S. 

Auchinleck,  St.  Patrick's 
R.C.S.        .        -        -        - 

Ayr  (Burgh),  St.  Margaret's 
UQ  S. 

Dailly,  Wallacetown  Works  S. 

Dalmellington  R.C.S.    - 

Dairy,  St.  Palladius,  R.C.S.- 

Dundonald,      Troon,        St. 

Patrick's  R.C.S. 
Galston,  St.  Sophia  R.C.S. 


Girvan  (Town),  Sacred  Heart 

R.C  S 
Irvine  (Bui«h)  RC.S.    - 
Kilbimie  female  Industrial 
S. 

„    St.  Bridget's  RC.S. 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh)  R.C.S.  - 

Kilmaurs,     Crosshouse,     St. 
Mary's  RC.S, 


Rev.  D.  Mathe- 
son 
A.  Soutar  - 

Rev.  C.  Giles    - 

J.  Adie 

Rev.  E.J.Petrie 

R.  Gray    - 

Rev.    W.  S.  B. 

Petrie. 
Rev.    W.  S.  B. 

Petrie. 


Very  Rev.  J. Can- 
on Macdonald. 
Rev.  J.  Mac- 

ElmaU. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Mac- 

Innes. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Mac- 

donald. 

Right        Rev. 

tfishopi  Smith 
Mrs.E.Baily 


Rev.   W.     Car- 
michael 
Rev.  J.  Hogan  - 

Very    Kev.    D. 

Canon  Collins. 

W.  G.  Wilson  - 

Rev.  T.  A.  Hayes 

Rev.      W.      C 

Brown 
Re/.  J.  Brady 

Very  Rev.  Canon 
Lord  Archibald 
Douglas  > 

Miss  B.  Flood  - 

Rev.  F.  Letters 
Rev.  .    H.      R. 

Buchan. 
Rev.  T.  Hopwell 

Very  Rev.  J,  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 
Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 


St.  Margaret's,  Huntly. 

14,  Falconer  Place,  Inverurie. 

The  Manse,  Millbrex,  Fyvie, 
Aberdeeashire. 

Bonnykelly,  Aberdeen. 

Denbum  House,  New  Pit- 
sligo, Aberdeen. 

Peterhead. 

The    Parsonage,     Strichen, 

Aberdeenshire. 
The    Parsonage,     Strichen, 

Aberdeenshire. 


St.    Kieran's    R.C.    Church, 

Campbeltown. 
Dunoon. 

The  Rectory, Glencoe,  Argyll- 
shire. 

St.  John's  Rectory,  Balla- 
chulish,  R.S.O.,  Argyll- 
shire. 

Bishop's  House,  Oban. 

1,  Victoria  Crescent,  Oban. 


St.  Mary's,  Saltcoats. 

Bimieknowe,       Auchinleck, 

Ayrshire. 
St.  Margaret's,  Ayr. 

Dalquharran  Colliery ,  Dailly, 
Ayrshire. 

Waterside,  Dunaskin,  Ayr- 
shire. 

St.    Palladius,   Dairy,     Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Troon. 

St.  Sophia,  Galston. 


Ailsa  Street,  Girvan. 

St.  Mary's,  Irvine. 

The  Manse,  Kilbimie,  Ayr- 
shire. 

St.  Bridget's  Roman  Catholic 
Churcn,Kilbirnie,  Ayrshire. 

St.  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 

St.  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Ayr— co»^. 

Kilwinning,    St.    Winning's 

R.C.S. 
Largs,  St.  Mary*8  Ii.C.S, 

lioudoun,    Newmilns,    Lady 

Flora's  S. 
Maybole,      St       Cuthbert's 

R.C  S 
Mniricirk,  St.  Thomas  R.C.S. 

New  Cumnock,  R.C.S.  - 
Old  Cumnock,  R.C.S.  - 
Kiocarton,  Barleith  S.  - 

„       Hurlford,  St.   Paul's 
R.C.S. 

Stevenston,  St.  John's  R.C.S. 
Tarbolton,  St.  Ann's  R.C.S. 


BANFF. 

Aberlour,  Charlestown  E.S.  - 

Banff  (Burgh),  St.  Andrew's 

E.S. 
Inveravon,         Ballindalloch 
Lady  Mcpherson , 
Grant's  S. 
„     Chapel  town,  (Glenli  vet) 

R.C.S. 
„      Tomhae,  St.    Mary's 
R.C.S. 
Keith  R.C.S. 
Kirkmichael,         Tomintoul 

R.C.S. 
Mamoch,  Aberchirder  E.S.  - 
Mortlach,  Dufftown  R.C.S.  - 

Rathven,  Buckie,  Lady  Cath- 
cart's  Industrial  E.S. 
„      Buckie  R.C.S.  - 


BERWICK. 

Bunkle  and  Preston,  Preston 

S. 
Earlst-on,  Mellerstain  S. 


BUTE. 

Kingarth,    Mount    Stewart 

R  C  S 
Rothesay        (Burgh),        St. 

Andrew's  R.C.S. 


Rev.  W.  C.  Brown 

Rev.     P.     A. 

McCarth}'. 
J.  and  J.  Hendrie 

Rev.  P.  McDaniel 

Rev.  L.  Puissant 

D.  W.  Shaw  - 
D.  W.  Shaw  - 
W.  Pinkerton  - 

Very  Rev.  Canon 
Lord  Archibald 
Douglas. 
Rev.  J.  C.  O'Neill 
Rev.  J.    M.   A. 
Cameron. 


Rev.  Canon  Jup] 
T.  Barton 
P.  Henderson 

Rev.  C.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie. 
Rev.  W.  Stuart. 

Rev.  J.  Paul 
Rev.  J.  Thomson 

Rev.  D.  Kerrin 
Rev.  G.  P.  Shaw 

Rev.  A.  Wild   - 

Rev.     J.      Mc- 
intosh 


Lady  Home 
H.  A.  Martin 


Rev.     A.     Mac- 

donald 
Rev.    A.     Mac- 

donald 


St.  Palladius,  Dairy,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Lai^,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Union  Bank,  Galston,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Mount  St.  Cuthbert,  Maybole. 

Loretto  Villa,  Muirkirk,  Ayr- 
shire. 

County  Buildings,  Ayr. 

County  Buildinffs,  Ayr. 

Glasgow  and  S.W.  Railway, 
Hurlford,  Ayrshire. 

St  Sophia,  Galston. 


Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 
St.  Ann's,  Annbank  Station, 
Ayr. 


The  Ornhanage,   Aberlonr, 

Banftsnire. 
Seafield  Street,  Banff. 

Marionburgh,  Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

Chapeltown,  Ballindalloch, 
Banflfehire. 

Tombae,  Glenlivet,  Ballin- 
dalloch, Banffshire. 

Cha^l  House,  Keith. 

Tomintoul,  Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

Aberchirder,  Banffshire. 

Chapel  House,  Dufftown, 
Banflfehire. 

The  Rectory,  Buckie. 

St.  Peter's,  Buckpool,  Buckie. 


Bonkyl  Lodge,  Duns. 
Mellerstain,  Kelso. 


St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 
St.  Andrew's,  Rotheeay. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


CAITHNESS. 


Olrig  Female  S. 


CLACKMANNAN. 

Alloa  (Town)  E.S. 

„      ..    St.  Mango's  RCS. 
Alva  Infant  S. 


DIIMBABTON. 


St 


Bonhill,      Alexandria 

Mary's  B.C.S. 
Cardroas,   Kenton,  St.  Mar- 
tin's R.C.S. 
Cumbernauld,    Croy,    Holy 

Cross  R.C.S. 
Dumbarton  (Burgh)  R.C.8.  - 
Kirkintilloch  (Town)  K.C.S. 
New  Kilpatrick,  Milngavie 

R.C  S 
Old  Kil'patriek,  Clydebank, 
Our    Huly 
Redeemer's 
R.C.S. 
„  „  Duntooher, 

St.  Mary's 
R,C.8. 
Row,  Uelen8burgh,St.  Joseph's 

R.C.S. 
„  „  Trinity  £.S. 

DUMFRIES. 

Annan,  St.  Columba's  R.C.8. 

Closebum,  Wallace        Hall 

Academy. 
Dumfries  (Burgh),    St.    An- 
drew's 
R.C.8. 
„         ,»    St.John's£.S. 

Morton,  Carronbridge,  Duke 

of  Buccleuch's  8. 
KuthwellFemalelndustrialft. 


EDINBURGH. 

Borthwiok,  Newla^dr^g  guV 

scriptionS.  ■ 

Cockpen,  Bonnyriri|[Girl8''8. 
Crichton,Pathhea^tMary's 

RC.8.       ..'  .•  ...o.../-  . 
l>alk«ith<Town)iSt.  Darid^b 

R.C.S. 
Dalkeith  (Town),  St.  Mary's 

E.8. 


10513, 


Rev.  A.  H.  GU- 
lieson,  B.D. 


A.  P.  Moir  - 
Rev.  J.  O'NeUl 
T.  Donaldson   - 


Rev.M.MoCabe 

Rev.  M.  Janaen 

Rev.  J.  M.  M. 

Charleson 
Rev.  H.  Kelly  - 
Rev.  T.  Delbeke 
Rev.  D.  O'SulK- 

van. 
Rev.    J.   Mont- 
gomery. 

Rev.  B.  Lynch  - 


Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
J.  R  Harrison  • 


Rev.  M.  Carey  - 

J.   C.  R.   Mac- 

donald. 
Ri|y^htRev.Mon- 

signor  O'Brien. 

Rev.    C.   C.  im 

Thum. 
C.  W.  Ralston  - 

Rev.  J.  L.  Din- 
widdle 


R,  S^aitl^    r   ,    , 

J.  R  Anderson  • 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jer- 
"  rartt-'.    '  .'• 
Rev.  J.  Head    - 

Rev.      Canon 
Cooke. 


Postal  Address. 


Manse  of  Olrig,  Castletown, 
Thurso. 


Bank  Street,  AUoa. 
AUoa. 

Holmfoot,  Alva,  Clackman* 
nanshire. 


Chapel  House,   Alexandria, 

Dumbartonshire. 
Ronton,  Dumbarton. 

Croy  House,  Croy,  Glasgow. 

Croftbank,  Dumbarton. 
Kirkintilloch,  Glaseow. 
Chanel    House,    Milngavie, 

Glasgow. 
Clyde     Street,    Clydebank, 

Glasgow. 

St.  Mary's,  Duntocher,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Joseph's,  Helensburgh. 

Croft  House,  Helensburgh. 


St.    Colnmba's    Presbytery, 

Annan. 
84,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

Bishop's  House,  Dumfries. 


St.  John's  Rectory,  Dumfries  < 
Dabton,  ThoriihiUi '  "  -  • 

"RuthlveUV  Ddmlriiesshirei  " 

•  *     ^''  I  /^ »  • .  '       .•«  ,1  //  . 

Gorebridge,  Midlothian.  •     '' 

48,  CsBtle  Street,' Edinbnvgh. 
St.  David's,  Dalkeith.       ^ 

St.  David's,  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith. 


G 
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Name  of  School. 


CorreBpondent. 


PoBtal  AddreeR. 


:i 


Edinburgh— ^n<.         ; 
Edinburgh  (City),  Abbeyhill  ! 

Edinbargh  (City),  All  Sainte*  > 

£.S. 
Edinbargh  (City),  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution. 
Edinburgh  (City),  Donaldson's 

Hospital  Deaf  Mute  8. 
Edinbnrgh(City),  Glen  Street 

R.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  James  Gil 

lespie's  S. 
EdinDutgh  (City ),  James  Gil 

lespie's  Higher  Grade  S. 
EdinWrgh  (City),  Morning- 
side,  St.  Teresa's  KC.S. 
Edinburgh,     Portobello,    St. 

John's  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  Practising 

E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  Pi-ovincial^ 

Normal  8.  I 

Edinburgh  (City),  Provincial  j' 

Normal  Highor  Grade  8.   j 
Edinburgh     (City),      lioyal 

Blinds. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.    An- 
drew's E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Anne*8 

R.C.S. 
Edinburgh.        (City)        St. 

Colnmba's  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh,  (City)  St.  Cuth- 

bert'sRCS. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.  James' 

E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Eastei  Koad,  E.8. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Mary's 

Cathedral,     Boys',     York 

Lane  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh        (City),        St 
Patricias  11.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Thoma.s 

of  Aquin's   Higher  Grade 

R.C.S. 
Kirknewton  and  East  Calder, 

East  Calder  R.C.S. 
Lasswade,     Loanhead,     St. 

Margaret's  R.C.S. 
Lasswade,      Rosewell,     St. 

Matthew's  R,C.S. 
Leith    (Burgh)    Holy   Cross^ 

Academy  R.C.8. 
Lei  til  .  (Burgh)   Holy    Cross 
Academy  High«^r  Grade 
R  C  S 
Leitli(Burgh),St.  James' E.S.' 
Leith(  Burgh)St,Mary'8R.C.S 


Rev.      R.       J. 

Mackay 
R-T.  G.   E,  W. 

Holmes 
A.  Scott   - 

R.  C.  Bell 

Rev.  J.  Bader 

A.  Heron  • 

W.     Considine, 

S.S.C. 
Rev.  J.  Donlevy 

G.  J.  Wood       . 

J.  King     • 

G.  More    - 

J.  R.  Grant 

Ri^litRev.  Mon- 

signer  Grady. 

Rev.  G.  Mullan- 

Rev.  J.  Forsyth 

J.  R.  Grant       - 

Rev.  H.  Jones  - 

Very    Rev.    A. 
Canon  Stuart. 

Right  Rev.  Mon- 

signer  Graily. 

MissM.  A.  Snow 


Rev.T.M.Mon- 

aglian. 
Rev.  C.  Murdoch 

Rev.  D.  Conway 


Rev.  J.  Forsyth 


Rev  E.  Hoeml^. 
Rev.  E.  Callan  - 


19,   Dalziel    Place,    Edin- 
burgh. 

26,-Broilghain  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

2,    York    Buildings,    Edin- 


burgh. 
13,  Hfll  ( 


Street,  Ediaboigh. 


17,  Lanriston  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

14,  Hanover  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

2,  Queen  Street,  Edinbui^h. 

St.  J<4m'8  Church,  Porto 
hello. 

14,  Young  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

16,  Chambers  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

18,  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh. 

39,  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 
St.  Patrick's,  Edinburgh. 

9,  Upper  Gray  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Romav 
Catholic  School,  Slateford 
Road,  Edinburgh. 

.39,  Fretlerick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Forthview,  Craigentinny 
Edinburgh. 

(51,  York  na<«,  Edinbui^h. 


St.  Patrick's,  Edinbur^. 

St.  Catherine's  Convent, 
Lanriston  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Presbytery,  Kili-onan 
Park,  East  Calder 

St.  ISfarfraretV,  Loanhead, 
Midlotiiian. 

Alpine  Villa,  Penicuik. 


St.  Cuthbert's,  Slateford 
Road,  Edinburgh, 

The  Rectory,  Leith. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Leith. 
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Name  c^  School. 


Edinbubgh— cota. 

Liberton,  GUmeTion,  The  An- 
derson Female  S. 
Mnaselbnigh,  LorettoR.C.S. 

Musselbnigh      (Bnigh),    St 

Peter's  E.S. 
PenicaikE.S. 

„        R.C.S.    -        - 
KaUio,  Dalmahoy,  St  Mary's 

E.S. 
Temple,  Toxside  S. 

West  Calder  RC.S.      • 


[line's^ 

e*8ln.  f 
tdeSj 


ELGIN. 

Bellie,    Fochabers,   Milne's 

Institntion  S. 
BeUie,  FochabeiB,Milne' 

stitation  Higher  Grade  S 
Edinkillie,  Conicavel  Ch.  S. 
LocieS.      - 
„  Kelogas  Church  S. 

Elan  (Burgh),  St  Sylvester's 

R.C.S. 
Forres  (Burgh),  St    John's 

E.S. 

FIFE. 
Beath,  Cowdenbeath,  R.C.S. 

Uomtisland  (Bnigh)  E.  S.    • 

Camock,  Oakley,  St.  Mar- 
garet's R.C.S. 

Danfermline  (Bnrgh),  St. 
Margaret's  R.C.S. 

Lochgelly,  R.O.S. 


FOBFAR. 

Arbroath  (Bnrgh),  StThomas' 
RC.S. 

Dundee  (Bnrgh),  Dndhope 
Bank  Deaf  and  Dumb  in- 
stitution. 

Dnndee  (Bnrgh),  Institntion 
for  the  Blind. 

Dundee  (Bnrgh),  Lawside,  St 
Joseph's  Convent  U.G. 
R.C.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  Lochee 
E.S. 

Dundee  (Bm^h),  Lochee,  St. 
Mary's  R(J.S. 

Dundee  (Bnrgh),  St  An- 
drew's Boys'  RC.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's Girls'  RC.S. 

10513. 


Correspondent 


Rev.  J.  Christie, 
D.D. 

Rev.  P.  Mc€}et- 
tigan. 

Rev.T.Hannan, 
M.A. 

Rev.  C.  A.  El- 
rington. 

Rev.  d:  Conway 

Rev.  W.  G.  Bul- 
lock. 

Rev.  J.  W.Blake 

Very  Rev.  J, 
Canon  Murphy 


C.  Gray     - 

D.Scott    - 

R  Urquhart     - 

Rev.  (?.C.  Watt 

Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signorWilson- 
Rev.  Stair 
Douglas. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 

intvre. 
Rev.  H.  Hardy  - 
Rev.  F.  O'Brien. 

Rev.  D.  Robert- 
son. 
Rev.  R.  Hogan- 


Very  Rev.  J.  V. 

Canon    Mac- 

donald. 
D;  Don     - 


£.  Henderson   - 
MissF.  Hodnett 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cater 

Very    Rev.    T. 

Canon  Crumly. 

Very    Rev.    J. 

Canon  Turner 
Very    Rev.    J. 

Cauon  Turner 


Postal  Address. 


Glilmerton,  Liberton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

The  Presbytery,  Mussel- 
bureh. 

Amisnekl,  Mussdburgh. 

Penicuik. 

Alpine  VUla,  Penicnik. 

Dalmahoy,  Kirknewton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Temple,  Crorebridge,  Mid- 
lotnian. 

West  Calder,  Midlothian. 


Fochabers. 

Damaway,  Forres. 

Forres. 

Manse   of   Edinkillie,  Dun- 

phail,  Morayshire. 
St  Sylvester's,  Elgin. 

The  Parsonage,  Forres. 


Cowdenbeath,  Fife. 

St  Serfs,  Burntisland. 
Shnib  Cottage,  Oakley,  Fife. 

St.  Margaret's,  Dunfermline. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 


St  Thomas',  Arbroath. 

Central  CTiambers,  9,  Tally 
Street,  Dundee, 

10,  Whitehall  Street,  Dundee. 

Lawside  Convent,  Dundee. 

The      Parsonage,      Lochee, 

Dundee. 
St.  Mary's,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathe  ral,  Dnndee. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Forfar— WW*. 

Dundee  (Bnrgh),  St.  Joseph's 

E.C.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),   St.    Mar- 

tin's  E.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Blary's 

R.C.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Patrick's 

R.C.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Paul's 

G  S 
Dundee     (Buivh),     Seafield 

Works  Half  Tune  S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  Waid  MUls 

S. 
Kirriemuir,       St.       Marjr's 

E.S. 

HADDINGTON. 
Haddington,  R.C.S.      • 

Tranent,  St.  Martin's  RC.S. 

INVERNESS. 
Acharacle,  Mingarry  R.C.S. 

Arisaig  and  Moidart : 
Arisaig  Church  School 

,,       R.C.S. 

Boleskine  and  Ahertarff,  Fort 
Au^^stus  R.C.S. 

Buleakine  and  AbertarfT, 
Whitebridge  R.C.S. 

Inverness  (Burgh),  Cathedral 
Biiys'  E.S. 

Inverness,  Northern  Counties 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Inverness  (Burgh)  R.C.  Con- 
vent School. 

Inverness  (Burgh)  R.C.S. 

Inverness  (Burgh),  The  Bi- 
shop's E.S. 

Inverness  (Landward),  High- 
land Orphanage  S. 

Kilmallie,  Fort  William 
R.C.S. 

,f       North  Ballachulish, 

St.  Bride's  E.S. 

Kilmorack,  Beauly  R.C.S.    - 


„  Marydale  R.C.S. 

Kiltorlity,   Eskadale  R.C.S. 
Small  Isles,  Rlium  Private  S. 


Very    Rev.    J. 

Holder. 
Rev.      G.      M. 

Duncan. 
Very  Rev.    M. 

Canon  Phelan 
Very    Rev.    P. 

Canon  Butti. 
Rev.       E.      L. 

Danson. 
P.   Ewart  Jack 

J.  C.  Bnist 

Rev.      J.      A. 
PhiUp. 


Rev.  F.  Hoban 
Rev.  J.  Joyce  - 


Very    Rev.    D. 
Mackintosh. 


A.  W.  Nioolson 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Chisholm 
Rev.     A.     Mc 

Donell 
Rev.A.C.Geddes 

J.  Ross     . 

D.  Shaw   - 

Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Queen    - 

Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Queen    - 

Rev.  H.  B. 
Hamer 

R.  Cook    - 

Very  Rev.  A. 
Canon  Mackin- 
tosh. 

B.  Chinnery-Hal 
dane. 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Came- 
ron. 

Rev.      D. 
Mackay 

Rev.  D.  A.  Chis- 
holm. 

VV.  Goodall       - 


C. 


Blackness  Road,  Dnndee. 
17,  William  Street,  Dundee. 
Powrie  Place,  Dundee. 

12,   South   Erskine    Street, 

Dundee. 
St.       Paul's      Clergyhouse, 

Castlehill,  Dundee. 
Seafield  Works,  Dundee. 

Ward  Mills,  Dundee. 

The  Rectory,  Kirriemuir. 


R.  C.  School,  Haddington. 

St.      Martin's     Presbytery, 
Tranent,  Haddingtonshire. 


Mingarrv,  Moidart,  Ardgour, 
Argyllshire. 

Arisaig  House,  Arisaig,   In- 
verness-shire. 

St.  Mar3r's,  Arisaig,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

The  Abbey,  Fort  Augnstus, 
luvernuss. 

Chapel  House,  Stratherrick, 
Inverness-shire. 

Queen's     Gate     Cluunbers, 
Inverness. 

42,  High  Street,  Inverness. 

32,  Huntly  Street,  Inverness. 
32,  Huntly  Street,  Inverness. 
Elm  Park,  Inverness. 
53,  Shore  Street,  Inverness. 
Chapel  House,  Fort  William. 


Onich    R.S.O.,  Inverness- 
shire. 
Beauly. 


Marydale,  Beauly. 

Eskadale,  Beauly. 

Estate  Office,  Isle  of  Rhum, 
by  Oban.  ' 
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Name  of  School. 


KINCARDINE. 

Banchory  Tenum,  Reid  and 
Barnett  Endowed  Female  S. 

Diumottar,  Stonehaven  E.S. 

Fetteicairn,  Fasqae  S.  - 

Kinneff  and  Catterline,  Cat- 

terline  F^S. 
Laarenoekirk  E.S. 

Marykirk,  Napier  Memorial 
School 

KINROSS. 

Orwell,    Milnathort,     Reid 
Memorial  S. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Girthon,  RtiBko  Epi800^*al  S. 
Kelton,  CasUe  Douglas  R.C.S. 
Kirkcndbrigfat,  Old  Church  S. 

„       R.C.S.    -       - 

Kirkmabreck,  Creetown,  St. 

Joseph's  R.C.S. 
Urr,  Dalbeattie  R.C.S. 

LANARK. 

Abdrie  (Burgh),  Coatdyke 
R.C  S. 

Aiidrie  (Burgh),  St.  Marga- 
ret's R.C.S. 

Arondale,  Strathaven  R.C.S* 

Blantyre,  St.  Joseph's  R.C.S. 

Bothwell,  Carfin  R.C.S. 

Chapelhall  RC.S. 

„        Elmvood  0>nvent, 
Higher  Grade, 
R.C.S. 
,       Mossend  R.C.S.     • 
„        Udding8ton,St.Johj. 
Baptist  R.C.S. 
Oslderbead,  Shotts,  St.  Pat- 
rick's R.C.8. 
Camboslang,  Newton  R.C.S. 

„       St  Bride's  R.C.S. 


Correspondent 


J.  Merson- 

Rev.  W.  Leslie 
Christie. 

Miss  M.  Glad- 
stone. 

Rev.  S.  Stookes 

Bev.  H.  C.  BeU 
J.RFindlay    - 


Mrs.  Reid 


The  Hon.  W.  J. 

Hewitt. 
Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Dnffy. 
J.  Wflkinson    • 

Rev,J.McHardy 

Rev.  J.  Roche  - 

Rev.  H.  J.  Lang- 
ley. 


Rev.  J.  Walsh  - 

Rev.     H.    Van 

Stiphont 
Rev.       D.      J. 

Homin 
Rev.T.Hackett, 

D.D. 
Rev.  C.  Webb  - 

Rev.  D.  A.  Mc- 
pherson. 
Very  Rev.  J, 

ianon  Toner 


7. 


Rev.  F.  Cronin  - 
Rev.  J.  P.  Towie 

Rev.  P.  Hilgers. 

Rev.  L»  de  Meu- 

lenaere. 
Rev.  G.  Stack  - 


Postal  Address. 


High  Street,  Banchory,  Kin- 
cardineshire. 

The  Parsonage,  Stonehaven 

Fasque,  Laurencekirk. 

Catterline,  Stonehaven. 

The  Rectory,  Laurencekirk. 

Solicitor,  Montrose. 


Thomanean   House,    Milna- 
thort, Kinross-shire. 


St  Colme  House,  Aberdour, 

Fifeshire. 
St.  John's,  Castle  Douglas. 

The  Grange,  Kirkcudbright. 

Chapel  Hou8e,Kirkcudbright. 

St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 
art 
Dalbeattie. 


All  Saints'  Presbytery,  Coat- 
dyke,  Airdrie. 
Airdrie. 

St.  Patrick's  Chapel  House, 
Strathaven. 

Stonefield,  Blantyre,  Glas- 
gow. 

Chapel  House,  Carfin,  Mother- 
well. 

Chapelhall,  Airdrie. 

Elm  wood    Convent    Higher 

Grade   School,    Bothwell, 

Glasgow. 
Mossend,  Lanarkshire. 
R.C.    Presbytery,  Old    Mill 

Road,  UddingBton,Glasgow. 
R.     C.    Presbytery,  Shotts, 

Lanarkshire. 
St.      Charles'      Presbytery, 

Newton,  Glasgow. 
St.      Bride's      Cambuslang, 
Glasgow. 
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N&me  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Pofltal  Address. 


Lanark— eon/. 

CftinbiiBnethan,Newniain8 
R.C.S, 
Wi8hawK.C.S. 
CarlakeR.C.S. 

Clark8ton,Longriggend  K.  C.  S. 

„         Whiterigg  RC.S. 

Dalziel,  Craigneak  R.C.S.    - 
„      Mothennell  R.C.S.  \ 
,,      Motherwell  Higher  r 
Grade  K.C.S.       J 

OIassow,  Bridgeton,  Sacred 
Heart  R.C.S. 

„  Buchanan  Institn- 
tion. 

„  Calton,  St.  Mary^B 
B.C.S. 

„         Camtyne,  St. 

Mark'B    R.O.S. 

,,  Deaf  and  Damb  In- 
stitution 

„  Dnndas  Vale 
Practisins  S. 

M  GarnethillConvent 
R.C.S. 

,3  Our  Lady  and  St.  ^ 
Francis  R.G.S. 

,,  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Francis  Higher 
Grade  R.G.S. 

„  Parkhead,  St.  Mi- 
chael's R.C.S. 

„  Royal  Asylum  for 
the  Blind. 

„        St.  Aloysius,  Milton 
Street  li.C.S. 

„       St.  Alphonsua  R.C.S 

„       St.  Andrew^s  R.C.S. 


St.  Anne's  RC.S. 
StCoIumha'sRCS 
St.  Francis  R,C.S. 
St.  John's  RC.S. 

St.  Joseph's  RC.S. 
St.  Luke's  R.C.S. 
St.  Martin's  RC.S. 
Sr.  Mary's  E.S.      • 
St.  Mnngo's  RC.S. 


Rev.  J.  Bird      - 

Rev.J.Van  Hecke 
Rev.  R  J.  Mc- 

Claskey 
Rev.  M.  Ambrose 

Rev.  W.  F.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 
Rev.  G.W.Ritchie 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Taylor 

Very    Rev.    M. 

Canon  Hughes 

R  Motherireil  • 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Dyer. 

Rev.  R  Paterson 

B.  B.  Maegeorge 

D.  Macleod 

Very  Re%'.  M, 
Ccknon  Hughes 

Very     Rev.    J. 
W.      Canon 
McCarthy. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Ro- 

ean,  D.D. 
J.  Tasker  - 

Rev.  W.  Crofton 

Very  Rev.  T.  P. 
Canon  O'ReUly, 

VeryRev.J.\V\ 
Canon   Mc- 
Carthy. 

Rev.  T.  Currie. 

Rev.  £.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Rev.  A. 
McLaughlin 

Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Canon  Mac- 
luakey. 

Rev.  A.  Camp- 
bell. 

Rev.  P.  Ryan   - 

Rev.  J.  MuUin, 

D.D. 
T.  M.  Stewart, 

LL.B. 
Rev.  C.  Meagher 


The  Chapel  HouBe,Newmains. 

Lanarkshire. 
The  Rectory,  Wishaw. 
Carluke. 

St.     Marr's,     Longriggend, 

Lanarkshire. 
St.    David's,   Whiterigg, 

Airdrie. 

Shieldmuir,  Wishaw. 

Chapelhouse,  MotherwelL 

50,  Old  Dalmamock  Road, 

Glasgow. 
76,  ArmadaleStreet .  GUsgow. 

68,  Abercromby  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Mark's  Presbytery,  Cam- 
tyne,  Glasgow 

2i,  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

Technical  College,  Montrose 

Street,  Glasgow. 
60,  Old  Dalnuumook  Road, 

Glasgow. 


68,  Charlotte  Street,  GlasgOfi 


St.      Michael's,     Porkhead. 

Glasgow. 
28,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

45,  HUl  Street,  Ganiethili, 
Glasgow. 

18,  East  Russell  Stract, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Andrew's  Cathedral, 
Great  Clyde  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Anne's,  Crownpoint  Road 
Glaiffow. 

60,  Windsor  Terrace,  St. 
George's  Road,  Gla8goM^ 

St.  Frfuicis  Friary,  Cumber- 
land Street,  Glacigow. 

90,  Portugal  Street,  Glasgow. 


40,  North  Woodside  Road, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Luke's,  Govaa  Street, 
Glasgow. 

16,  William  Street,  Ander- 
ston,  Glasgow. 

173,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

52,  Parson  Street,  Glasgow. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


LANARK^^On^ 

ialangow,  St.  Mungo's  Aca-' 
dewy  KCS. 
„       St.   Mango's  Aca- 
demy     Higher 
Grade    K.C.S. 
SL  Patrick's  K.C.S.' 

St.  Rocb's  K.C.S. 
„       Springlnim«        St. 
Aloysius  R.C.S. 

„       Stoir  J^ractising  S. 

Govan,  Dowanhill,    R.C. 
Practising  S. 
„      Dowanhill,  Practis- 
ing     Higher 
Grade  R.C.S.   , 
„     Govanhill,  Holy  Cross 

R.C.S. 
„      Kinning    Park,   Oar 
Lady  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's R.C.S. 
„      Partick,    St.    Peter's 

R.C.S. 
„      St.  Anthony's  R.C.S. 


„      St.  Saviour's  R.C.S.  - 

^      Whitetnch  St.  Paul's 
R.C.S. 
Hamilton  (Burch)  R.C.S.     - 
Hamilton  (Landward),  Bum- 
bank  RC.S. 
Hamilton  (Landwanl)  Cadxow 

I*  r«  Q 

I^naric  (Bur^h)  R.C.S. 
Lanark  (Landward),  Smyllam 
BlindandDeafMQtesR.C.S. 


Lanark(Land  ward),  Smyllam 

B.C.S. 
Larkliall  R.C.S.  • 

Lesmahagow,        Blackwoo<l 

R.C.S. 
Mary  tiil],Lambhill,St.  Agnes' 

R.C.8. 
MaryhUl,  R.C.S.    - 

St.  Charles'  RC.S. 

New    Monklaod,    Glenboic, 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph 
R.C.S. 
New      Monkland,      Meikle 

Dramgrav  R.C.S. 
Old  Monkland,    Baillieston, 
St.  Bridget's 
RC.S. 
,,  Coatbridge,  St. 

Angnstine's 
RC.S. 


J.  Annias 

Rev.  J.  MuUin, 
D.D. 

Rev.  D.  Collins 
Rev.J.L.  Murphy 

D.  Macleod 


Miss  Lescher    • 


Rev.      W.      P. 

O'Brien. 
Very  Rev.  D.  A. 

Canon  Mackin- 
tosh. 
Rev.    M. 

Naimey. 
Very    Rev 

Canon 

Breartv* 
Rev.      E. 

Backer. 
Rev.  A.  Ooghe 


Mc- 

G. 
Mc- 

de 


Rev.W.  McAvoy. 
Rev.  D.  Brown. 

Rev.     P.     Mc- 

Conuaohie 
Rev.  J.  T.  Ward 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ward 

C.  Chislett 

Rev.  F.  A.  Steven 

Rev.  J.  S.  Cody 

Rev.  J.  Mullen  - 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Cameron 
Rev.  D.  Stewart 

Rev.  C.  Haeger 


Rev.  W.  J.  Mc- 

Langhlin 
Rev.  P  H.  Ter- 
ken 

Rev.  r.  Mdller 


84,  Henrietta  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Patrick's,  Anderston, 
Glasgow. 

325.  Garngail  Road,  Glasgow. 

St.  Aloysius  Rectory,  10,  Hill 
Street,  Springbnrn,  Glas- 
gow. 

Technical  College,  Montrose 
Street,  Glasgow. 


17,  Victoria  Circos,  Dowan- 
hill, Glasgow. 

Devon  Villa,  Crossbill,  Glas- 
gow. 

70,  Stanlev  Street,  Paisley 
Road,  Glo-cigow. 

St. Peter's,  Partick-hill,  Glas- 

gow. 
St.  Anthony's,  Govan,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Saviour's,  South  A%'euue, 
Govan,  Glasgow. 

St.  Paul's,  Whiteinch,  Glas- 
gow. 

Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

St.  Cnthbert's,  Barnbank, 
Lanarkshiie. 

Cadzow,  Hamilton. 

St.  Mary's,  Lanark. 
St.  Mary's,  Lanark. 

Hope  Street,  Lanark. 

St.  Mary's  Presbytery,  Lark- 
hall,  Lanarkshire. 

St.  John's,  Blackwood,  Kirk- 
muirhill,  Lanark. 

St.  Agnes',  Lambhill,  Glas- 
gow. 

Mary  hill,  Glasgow. 

1,    Kelvinside    Gardens,    N. 

Glasgow. 
Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 

Glenboig,  Lanarkshire. 

St.   David's,  Whiterigg,  Air- 

drie. 
Baillieston,  Glasgow. 


St.  Augustine's,  Coatbridge. 
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VOLUNTARY  SCHOOM. 


N&me  of  School. 


Lanark— c{m<. 

Old  Monklftnd  Coatbiidge,St. 

Patrick'8K.C.S. 

„  Tollcroas,    8t. 

JoBeph'sK.C.S. 

„  Whifflet  R.C.S. 

Hutherf^len  R.G.B. 

Sbettleston,    Cardowan,  St. 
Joseph  K.C.S. 
„  EaBtmairR.C.8. 

Shotts,  ClelandR.G.S. 

Wandell  and  Lamington, 
Lamington  Female  and 
Infant  S. 

LINLITHGOW. 

Aberoorn,  Girla'  S. 
Bathgate     (Landward),     St 

Anthony's  R.G.S. 
Bathgate  (Town)   Academy) 
Bathgate  (Town)  Academy} 

Higher  Grade  S.  I 

Bathgate  (Town)  R. C.S. 

Bo'ness  &c.,  fio'neBF, 
St.  Mary's  RC.S. 
'  Kirkliston, WinchburghRCS. 

Linlithffow(Bargh),St.  Joseph 

R.C.S. 
Uphall,  Broxborn  R.  G.  S.      - 

Whitbom,  Fauldhouse,  St. 
John's  R.G.S. 

NAIRN. 
Ardolach,  Fomighty  S. 

Nairn   (Bnrgh),   St.  Mary's 
,   R.C.S. 

......         PEEBLES. 

Traqnair,  Kirkbarn  S.  • 
„        The  Glen  S.  - 

West  Linton  E.S. 

^    •  PERTH. 

.  AbeKoyle  Home  Hospital  S. 

Alyih  E.  S.  ... 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Rev.  J.  Geerty 
Rev.  J,  H.  Kirk 
Rev.  P.  Hackett 

Very    Rev.    J. 

Ganon  Toner 
Rev.    D.     Mc- 

Brearty 
Rev.  A.  O'Brien 

Rev.  P.  Murray 

The      Dowager 
Lady  Lamington 


R.  Amos  - 
Rev.T.McDonna. 

Scot  t-  Moncrieff, 
Thomson  and 
Shiells. 

Rev.  P.  Mc- 
Daniel. 

Rev.  W.  Grant 

Very   Rev.   W. 
Canon  O'Neill. 
Rev.  E.  Miley 

Very    Rev.   W. 

Canon  O'Neill. 

Rev.  G.  Mason. 


T.  B.  Gow. 

Very   Rev.    A. 
Canon  Bisset. 


J.  Campbell. 
D.  F.  Story. 

J.  H.  Forbes. 


Mi98  F.  Blackett 

The  Venerable 
Archdeacon 
Aglen,  D.D. 


•t  Patrick's,  Coatbridge. 

St.  Joseph's,  Tollcrofls,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Mary's,  Whifflet,  Gnat- 
bridge. 

Rnthei^len,  Glasgow. 

St  Josen^'s,  Cardowan,  Steps 
Road,  Glasgow. 

St.  Paul's,  Shettleston, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Mary's,  Cleland,  Lanark- 
shire. 

Lamington  House,  Laming- 
ton, Lanarkshire. 


Philpstoun,  Linlithgow. 

64,  West  Main  Street,  Whit- 

burn,  Linlithgowshire. 
141,    George    Street,    EJin- 

buxgh. 

Bathgate. 

St.  Mary's,  Bo'ness,  Linlith- 

goMTshire. 
Broxburn,  Linlithgowshire. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lin- 
lithgow. 
Broxburn,  LinlithgowBhire. 

Fauldhouse,  Linlithgow^hiie 


Lethen  Estate  Office,  Letiien, 
Nairn. 
Nairn. 


36,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
The       Glen,      Innerleithen, 

Peeblesshire. 
Medwvn,       West      Linton, 

Peeblesshire* 

Inverard,  Aberfoyle,  Perth- 
shire. 
Alyth,  Perthshire. 
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Name  of  School. 


CorreepondeDt 


Postal  Address. 


Pebth— ^(m^. 

BlaizKowiie,  St.  Stephen's 
K.C.S. 

Bachanty,  Glenalmond  Sub- 
scription S. 

Crieff,  St.  Golumha's  E.S.     - 

„      St.  Dominic's  R.C.S. 

Dnnblane  and  Lecropt,  Dan- 

blane,  St.  Mary's  E.S. 
Errol,  Female  Industrial  S. 

Logiendt,   Grantully,    Lady 

Stewart's  S. 
Perth  (Bnrgh),  St.     John's 
R.C.S. 
„  „       St.  Nhubu's 

£.S. 
^  „       Sharp's  Insti- 

tution (Lower 
Department) 
8. 
Tenandry,  Aldgimaig  6.A.S. 
„         Gleimncastle  S. 

Tibbermore,  Tnllooh  S. 

RENFREW. 
Cathcart,  Bnsby,  St.  Joseph 

R.C.8. 
Eastwood,  Pollokshaws,  St. 
ConvaVs  KG.S. 
GonrDck,  St.  Ninian'sRCS. 

Greenock  (Bur<;h),  Cartsdyke, 
St.  Laurence  R.C.S. 

Greenock  (Burgh),  St.  Mary's 
B.C.S. 

Houston  and  Killallan,  Hous- 
ton, St.  Fillan's  R.C.S. 

KillMurchan,  Linwood  R.C.S. 

Kilmacolm,  Orphan   Homes 

of  Scotland  S. 
LcTem,  Nitehill  R.C.S. 
Neilston,  Barrhead  R.C.S.    - 
„       St.  Thomas  R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  Ferguslie, 
Halt-Time  8. 

Paisley  (Bnigh),  John  Neil- 
son  Institution. 

Pftisley  (Buxgh),  John  Neil- 
son  Institution  Higher 
Grade  S. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Ca- 
therine's R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Charles' 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St  James' 
R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Hurgh),  St.  Mar- 
garet's Higher  Grade 
IV.C.S. 


Rev.  J.  Malcolm 

S.  Drysdala 

Rev.       Canon 

Meredith 
Rev.  T.  Brophy 

Rev.      W.      D. 
Creighton 
W.  ^KMlall 

Rev.  J.  McLean 

Very   Rev.    M. 
Canon  Lavelle 

F.  W.  Bedford 

G.  A.  Mackenzie 


H.  Mitchell      - 
Mrs.  C.  K  Bar- 
bour. 
T.  Dow     - 

Rev.  W.  Kelly 

Rev.  J.F.Mor- 
rison. 
Rev.  S.  A. 

Thornton 
Rev.  W.  Horgan 

Rev.  P.  Houlihan 

Rev.  J.  Mac- 
donald. 

Rev.  G.  Cunning- 
ham. 

R.  L.  Bryden    - 

Rev.  B.  Tracy  • 
Rev.  B.  Tracy  - 
Rev.  A.  Reiten- 

rath. 
P.  Coats    - 


J.  &A.  Gardner 


Very  Rev.  H. 
Canon  Chisholm 
Rev.     J.      Mc- 
Allister. 
Very  Rev.  H. 
Canon  Chuholm 
MUsM.  Kelly- 


8,  Bank  Str^t,  Blairgowrie. 

14,  Comrie  Street,  Crieff. 

Crieff  Rectory,  Perthshire. 

Roman      Catholic     School, 
Crieff. 
The  Rectory,  Dunblane. 

Union  Bank    of    Scotland, 
Errol,  Pertlishire. 
Pitilie,  Aberfeldy. 

16,  Melville  Street.  Perth. 

British  Linen  Bank,  Perth. 

Perth. 


Pitlochrr. 
Bonskeid,  Pitlochry. 

PuUar's  Dye  Works,  Perth. 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Busby,  Glasgow. 

Mount  St.  Majy's,  Pollok- 
shaws, Glasgow. 

St.  Ninian's,  Gourock,  Ren- 
frewshire. 

Camock  Street,  Greenock. 

St.  Mary's,  Greenock. 

Houston,  Johnstone. 

linwood,  near  Johnstone. 

102,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Barrhead,  Glasgow. 
Bonbead,  Glac^w. 
Neilston,  Glasgow. 

Ferguslie  Works,  Paisley. 


3,  County  Place,  Paisley 

Paisley. 

Chaf Iston,  Paisley. 

Paisley. 

St.      Margaret's      CJonvent, 
Paisley. 
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Name  of  SehooL 


Correapondent. 


Post&l  AddnsM. 


Renfrew— eoii/. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Mary's 

K  Co 
Paisley  (Bargh),  St.  Mirin's 

K.C.S. 
Pakley    (Landward),  John- 

8tODe,St.  Mai^ret'sK.C.8. 
Port    Glasgow,    St.    John's 

R.C.8. 
Renfrew     (Landward),     St 

Jamas'  RC.S. 


ROSS  and  CROMARTY. 

Avoch,   Mackenzie  Founda- 
tion S. 

Knockbain,   Arpafeelie^    St. 
John's  E.S. 


ROXBURGH. 

Hawick  (Burgh)  RC.S. 
,9  „       St.     Cuth- 

bert's  E.S. 
Jedburgh  St.  John's  £.8.     - 


SELKIRK. 

Galashiels  (Burgh)  £.8. 

„  ,>      RC.S.  - 

Selkirk  (Burgh)  RC.S. 

„     (Landward),  Bowhill  S. 


SHETLAND. 

Lerwick  £.8. 

Nesting,  ke^  Skerries  Church 
S. 

STIRLING. 

Aiiih,  Dunmore  Village  KS. 

Campsie,    Lennoxtown,    St. 

Machan's  RC.S. 
Denny  RC.S. 

Falkirk  (Burgh),  St.  Francis 

RC.S. 
Grangemouth,  Sacred  Heart 

Kilsyth  (Town)  RC.S. 

St.    Ninian's,  Bannockbum, 
St.  Mary's  RCa 


Rev.  W.  Dand- 

son 
Very    Rev.    fl. 
Canon  Cliisholm 
Rev.  J.  Nyhan. 

Rev.  P.  McCoIl 

Rev.  C.  E.  Flem- 
ing. 


J.  Ross 


Rev.  H.   Drans- 
field. 


Rev.  J.  S.  Lyie, 
Rev.    £.    T.   8. 

Reid. 
Rev  W.  Scott  - 


Rev.  Canon  Jen- 


Very  Rev.  W.F^ 
Canon  Rooney. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Gray 
W.  J.  Grieve. 


Rev.L.H.Tiarks 
Rev.  C.  Stobie  - 


Miss  C.  Hamil- 
ton 

Very  Rev.  M.  J. 
Canon  Turner 

Very    Rev.    P. 
Canon  Shivers 

Ri^ht  Rev.  Mon< 
signer  Morris 

Rev.  P.  Bimie  - 

Rev.     P.    Mao- 

namara. 
Rev.     F.    Mac- 


St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Paialey. 

Paisley. 

St  Margaret's,  Johnstone. 

St  John's,  Port  Glasgow. 

St    James'    R.C.    School, 
Renfrow. 


QuaensgateChamberB,  Inver- 


Arpafoelie    Rectory,    AUan- 
grange,  Rdss-shire. 


Hawick. 

The  Rectory,  Hawick. 

St.  John's,  Jedburgh. 


The  Rectory,  Galashiels. 

The  Presbytery,  Galashiels. 

The  Hermitage,  Selkirk. 
Carterhaugh,  Selkirk. 


St    Magnus'  Rectory,    Ler- 
wick. 
Whakay,  Lerwick. 


Dunmore    Park,     I^Arbert, 

Stirlingshire. 
St     Machan's      Rectory, 

Lennoxtown,  Glasgow. 
Denny. 

Falkirk. 

Institute     Place,     Grange- 
mouth. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery 
Kilsyth,  Glasgow. 

Wester     Greenyards,    Ban- 
nockbom. 
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Name  of  Sckool. 


Ccyrratpondent. 


Postal  Addxeas. 


Stibukq— (xmf. 
St  Ninian'a,  Sandde  F«m.  S. 

Slamannan,  Barnsmnir  R.C.8. 

Stirling  (Burgh)  E.S. 

„       St.  ^  Mary's 
RC.S. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Gol»pie,  Stitherland  Technical 
Higher  Grade  S. 

WIGTOWN. 

Penninchame,  Newton  Stewart, 

St.  Nbian's  R.C.8. 
Stranraer  (Burgh),  St.  Joooph's 

R.C  8 
M'igtown,  All  Souls'  K.C.S. 


Un,  M.  R.  Steel-  Private  Secretary's   Office, 
Maitland  72,  Cadogan  Square,  Lon- 

don, 8.  w! 

Rev.    J.     Mao-  i  Slainannan,  Stirlingshire. 
Donald.  i 

Rev.  R.  P.  Brown  !  The  Parsonage,  Stirling. 

Bight  Rev.  Mon-.  Irvine  Place,  Stirling, 
signor  Smith. 


A.  N.  Macanlay 


Town    and    County   Bank 
Buildings,  Golspie. 


Rev.  J.  Roche       St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Slew- 

art. 
Very  Rev.  D.  H.     St.  Joseph's,  Straiira«r. 

Canon  Power.  . 
Rev.  H.  C.  ,  Roman    Catholic    Chunh, 

.   Clarke  -      Wigtown. 
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SALES  SANCTIONED. 


Sales  sanctioned  under  Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1872,  from  Ist  April  1907,  to  31st  March,  1908. 


Board. 

School 

Date  of  Sanction. 

Aberdeen  -       -       -       - 
Glasgow  (Lanark) 
Monymiuk  (Aberdeen) 
Stirling      .... 

Aberdeen  Primrose  PaUic 
School  -       -       -        - 

Glasgow  Balfour  Public 
School  -        -        -        . 

Monymusk  Public  School 

Stirling   Raploch    Public 
School  -        -        -        - 

3l8t  Mareh,  1908 

(amended). 
21st  February,  1908. 

15th  May,  1907. 

7th  January,  1908. 

List  of  Loans  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  under  Section  45  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  from  1st  April,  1907,  to  31st 
March,  1908. 


County. 


Board. 


Amount. 


Aberdeen 


Argyll 


Ayr 


Banff 


Bute 


Aboyne  and  Glentanner 

Drumoak   - 

Inverurie  - 

Konmay     - 

Kintore 

Logie  Bnchan    - 

Logie  Coldstone 

LongHide    - 

Metblick   - 

Monymusk 

New  Deer  - 

Old  Deer    - 

Peterhead  (Burgh) 

Slains 

Tarvea 

Towie 

Turriff 


Campbeltown  (Burgh) 
Craignish  - 
Kilbrandon  and  Kilchattan 
Killean  and  Kilchenzie 
Kilninian  and  Kilmore 

Colmonell  - 
Dalmellington   • 
Dairy 
Dreghom  - 
Dundonald 
Kilwinning 
Loudoun    - 
Old  Cumnock     - 
Stair  - 
Stevenston 
Tarbolton  - 

Botriphnie 

Cullen 
I  Enzie 

Keith 
I  Rathven    - 

I  Rothesay  - 


£ 
100 

2.1«7 

5,115 
800 

1,500 
170 
330 
370 

1,700 

2,000 
545 
375 

7,250 
000 
170 
220 

3,900 

800 

120 

75 

1,450 

525 

700 
1,730 
1,000 
6,700 
11,500 
2,800 
4,100 

500 

835 
2,560 

658 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 
0    0 


220 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

820 

0 

0 

5,000    0    0 
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Comity. 


Board. 


Amount. 


Caithn668 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 


Dumfries 


Edinburgh 


Elgin 


Fife 


Forfar 


Haddington 
if 

n 

Inverness 

n 

Kincardine 
>i 

Kinroee  - 
Lanark 


Watten      - 

Tillicoultry 

Bonhill       . 
Cardrosa    - 
Dumbarton  (Burgh) 
New  Kilpatrick 

Dumfries  (Burgh) 
Dryfeadale 
Button  and  Corrie 
Kirkpatrick  Fleming 
Langholm  - 
Middlebie  • 


Cockpen  - 
Cramond  - 
Edinburgh 
Inveresk  (Landward) 
Lasewade  - 
Musselburgh 

Elgin  (Landward) 

Forres  (Burgh)  - 

St.  Andrews  Lhanbryd 

Anchberderran  • 

Ballingry  - 

Beath 

Cambie     - 

Camock     - 

Dysart  (Burgh) 

Elie    - 

Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart  (Landw'd) 

Leslie 

Lochgelly  - 

Saline 

Tulliallan  • 

Wemyas     - 


Forfar  (Bnrgh)  • 
Kinnettles 
Lintrathen 
Menmuir  - 
Montrose  (Landward) 
Murroes  - 
Tealing 


Dirleton     - 
Dimbar  (Burgh) 
Prestonpans 

Inverness  (Landward) 
Kiltarlitj  - 
Kingussie  - 


Banchory  Ternan 
Nigg  - 
SStrachan    - 

Blairingone 

Bothwell    - 

Cadder 

Calderhead 

Cambuslanff 

CambusneUian  - 

Carluke 

Carnwalh  - 


£    s.  a. 
310    0    0 

320    0    0 


7,600 
1,000 
2,400 
2,370 

450 

100 

100 

350 

4,200 

110 

3,600 

21,127 

760 
4,200 
3,150 

325 

1,455 

200 

5,400 

1,100 

4,515 

50 

130 

11,200 

1,000 

500 

570 

7,000 

2,500 

500 

20,200 

5,900 
250 
350 

1,400 
425 
650 
500 

1,900 

285 

4,180 

306 

350 

5,299 

500 
500 
550 

200 

14,400 

5,450 

100 

3,500 

19,500 

8,500 

144 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
n 

0 
0 
0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0    0 
0    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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LOANS  SANCTIONED. 


County. 

Board. 

Amount. 

£       «.    d. 

Crawford 

3.10    0    0 

•• 

Dalziel 

1,080    0    0 

»» 

Dolphinton 

eoo  0  0 

V' 

Douglas 

600    0    0 

19 

Govan 

13,000    0    0 

19 

Leemahagow      .... 

4,990    0    0 

MaryhiU 

OldMonkland  ... 

16.500    0    0 

It 

6,200    0    0 

It 

Rutherglen         .... 

2,400    0    0 

if 

Shettleeton               ... 

6,670    0    0 

Linlithgow 

Bathgate  (LandwanI) 

2,500    0    0 

9f 

Bo'nese  and  Carriden 

200    0    0 

It 

Linlithgow         .... 

350    0    0 

» 

Uphall 

2,350    0    0 

Nairn     - 

Cawdor 

122  10    0 

>» 

Nairn  (Burgh)  -        .        -        - 

1,229    0    0 

Orkney 

Lady 

400    0    0 

»» 

Stronsay 

210    0    0 

Peebles  - 

Innerleithen      .... 

1,450    0    0 

»• 

Traquair 

610    0    0 

M 

West  Linton      .... 

6,000    i)    0 

Perth      - 

Balquhidder      .... 

125    0    0 

^^ 

Ctimrie 

125    0    0 

•1 

Dron 

Dunblane  and  Lecrout     • 

280    0    0 
550    0    0 

»»        ■ 

Dunkeld  and  Dowally      - 

380    0    0 

Kinclaven 

140    0    0 

It 

Kinfauns 

200    0    0 

»i        * 

MuthiU 

200    0    0 

»» 

Perth  (Bnigh)   .... 

2,280    0    0 

Renfrew 

Cathcart 

24,995    0    0 

If 

Eastwood 

18,695    0    0 

It 

Gouroek 

10,000    0    0 

>ii 

Greenock  (Bursh) 
Renfrew  (Burgh) 

6,700    0    0 

w 

12,000    0    0 

Robs  and  Cromirly 

Alness 

200    0    0 

It             II 

Feam 

562    0    0 

»              i< 

Fodderty  .       -       -        .        - 

460    0    0 

KiUeaman         -       -        -        - 

376    0    0 

Lochalsh    ..... 

300    0    0 

»♦              »> 

Nigg 

350    0    0 

n                    »» 

Stomoway         .... 

800    0    0 

Roxburgh 

Hawick  (Burgh) 

9,200    0    0 

Shetland 

Dnnrossnees       .... 

500    0    0 

II 

Tingwall,  Whiteness.*  Weisdale 

82    0    0 

Stirling  • 

Denny        

4,500    0    0 

ti 

Falkirk  (Burgh)         -        -        - 

4,940    0    0 

II 

Kilsyth  (Burgh) 
Kilsyth  (Landward)  - 

2,500    0    0 

»f 

100    0    0 

ji 

Logic         •        -        - 

570    0    0 

II 

St.  Ninians        -        -        -        - 

2,250    0    0 

»t 

Stirling     .        .        r 

8,.%00    0    0 

Sutherland 

Durness 

450    0    0 

"Wigtown 

Penninghame    -        -        -      v- 

850    0    0 

M                 -         -         - 

Whithorn 

Total    .... 

1.300    0    0 

£439626  10    0 
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Schools    Recoonised     under    Section     67    (2)    of    the 
Education   (Scotland)   Act,  1872,  since  the  Pubu- 

CATION    OF    last    RepORT. 


County. 

Name  off  School. 

Dambarton 

►»                 ... 
Kdinbnrgh 
Forfar        .... 

fjinlithgow 

Kirkintillooh,  Waverley  Park  School  for  Defective 

and  Epileptic  Children. 
Old  Kilpatrick,    St.    Stephen's  Roman  Catholic 

The  Holy  Cross  Higher  Grade  Academy. 

Dundee,  l^wnide,  St  Joseph's  Convent  Higher 

Grade  Roman  Catholic  School. 
GUsgow,  Sr.  Koch's  Roman  Catholic  School. 

Bathgate    (L,)St.    Anthony's    Roman    Catholic 
School, 

Grants  were  promised  on  the  ground  that  no  sufficient  provision  existed  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  schools  were  intended,  regard  being  had  to  the 
religions  belief  of  their  parents. 
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NOTE  BEOARDDTO  CLASSIFICATIOir  OF  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  purpose  ot  these  and  other  r^ulations  of  the  Depart-  clarification 

ment,  it  wll  be  found  convenient  to  use  a  clas^cation  of  ofschoola 

schools  based  solely  on  distmction  of  curriculum.  ??*^  defini- 

''  tion  of  terms. 

Of  the  designations  at  present  in  common  use,  the  term 

"  Momentary,"  as  defined  in  the  English  Education  Aqt  of  1870, 

is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  class  of  school  in  Scotland.    The 

tenn  "  Higher  Crrade  '*  connotes  a  school  receiving  grants  under 

the  Code,  and  is  therefore  restricted  in  its  application.    The 

term  "  Higher  Class  "  comes  originally  from  the  Education  Act 

of  1872,  and  is  mainly  of  historical  interest,  having  no  necessary 

relation  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  so 

designated. 

The  nomenclature  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  is  the 
following : — 

Primary  School. — A  school,  or  a  department  of  a  school,  giving  Primary 
an  education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils  who  are,  as  School, 
a  rule,  below  the  age  of  14,    A  Primary  School  may  contain 
individual  pupils  or  small  sections  of  scholars  who  are  being 
instructed  on  the  lines  of  an  Intermediate  or  even,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  of  a  Secondary  School. 

Intermediate  School. — A  school  providing  at  least  a  three  intermediate 
years'  course  of  secondary  education  (including,  as    a    rule,  SchooL 
instruction  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English)  to 
pupils  who,  on  entering,  have  reached  the  stage  of  attainment  in 
elementary  subjects  indicated  in  Article  29  I.  of   the  Code 
("  qualifying  examination  "). 

Secondary  SchooL — A  school  providing  at  least  a  five  years*  Secondary 
course  of  secondary  education  beyond  tne  qualifying  examina-  School, 
tion  stage. 

An  Intermediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  Higher 
Grade  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Class  Schools  which 
may  fall  into  this  cat^ory. 

A  Secondary  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  Higher  Class 
School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Grade  Schools  which  have 
developed,  or  in  suitable  circumstances  may  be  expected  to 
develop,  a  complete  Secondary  School  course. 
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NorniAl  An  Intermediate  School  should  retain  its  pupils  until  at  least 

of^^ysbT  ^he  age  of  15^16,  and  the  normal  attainments  of  the  pupils  at 
In^imediate  that  age  should  be  those  indicated  by  the  Intermediate  Cer- 
aud  tificate. 

Seooudary 

SolKwls,  A  Secondary  School  should  retain  its  pupils  till  at  least  the 

a^e  of  17-18,  and  no  pupil  who  has  not  quau&ed  for  the  award 
oi  some  form  of  Leavmg  Certificate,  or  for  one  of  the  alternative 
Technical  or  Commercial  Certificates,  can  be  held  to  have 
completed  the  course  batisfitctorily. 

Though  the  education  of  the  Intermediate  School  is  of  the 
nature  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary,  educaticMi, 
the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  relative  importance  to  be  given 
to  them  at  various  stages  of  the  curriculum  may  properly  vary- 
within  certain  limits,  according  as  the  school  is  one  providing  a 
throe  years*  course  or  one  providing  a  five  years'  course.  The 
curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
present,  at  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  normally  leave,  a  certain 
unity  and  completeness. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  that  as  between  the 
Secondary  School  and  the  various  Intermediate  Schooba  of  the 
same  district  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  divergence  of 
ciurriculum  in  the  earlier  stages,  so  that  transference  from  the 
one  to  the  other  may  not  be  impeded. 
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CODE    (1908) 

OF  TUS 

SCOTCH   EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
FOR   DAY    SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTEB  I, 
PRELIMINARY. 


1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  "For  public     ArtteUs 
Education  in  Scotland."  1-6  (a.) 

2.  This  grant  is  administered  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,* 
hereinafter  called  the  Department. 

3.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain 
conditions,  in — 

(a.)  maintaining  schools  for  children  (Article  6) ;  and 

(b,)  training  teachers.! 

4.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  annual  erants  conditional  upon 
the  attendance  and  pn^ciency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools. 

5.  These  grants  are  made, — 

(a.)  '*  To  any  school  board  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools 
under  tneir  management.'' 

(6.)  "  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  education 
of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated."  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67  (2.)). 

6.  In  cveiy  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  in  respect  of  which 
grants  are  made,  the  following  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed : — 

(a.)  "  The  school  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and 
any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any  instruc- 
tion in  religious  subjects  and  from  any  religious  observance  in 
any  such  echool ;  and  no  child  shall  in  any  such  school  be 
placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomination  to  which 
such  child  or  his  parents  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being 
withdrawn  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.'' 

*  "The  term '  Sootoh  Education  Department '  shall  meiui  The  Lords  of  any 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Goancil  appointed  by  Uer  Majesty  on  Education  in 
Sentlaad"  (BduoaUou  (Sooduid)  Act,  187^  a.  1) 

t  See  Regulations  for  the  Preliminarv  Education,  Training,  and  Gertiftoation 
ol  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools. 
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Articles         (^0  "  T^^  ^^^^  <>^  times  during  which  any  religious  observanoo  [is 
6  (^0-10.  practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any 

meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  specified  in  a  taUe 
approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department."  (Education 
(ScotUnd)  Act)  1872,  sec.  68.)    See  Article  19  A.  8.  (b). 

(ti.)  The  education  given  must  consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

(d.)  The  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each 
child,  must  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week  on  the  average 
number  on  the  books. 

The  "  ordinary  payment "  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  any  week  by  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  registers  for  that  week. 

No  school  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  if — 

(a.)  the  average  fee  exceeds  ninepence  a  week,  or 

(&)  more  than  one-third  of  the  scholars  in  it  pay  fees  exceeding 
ninepence  a  week. 

C9mpulsory  payments  for  books  or  material  must  be  included  in 
reckoning  the  fee. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  for  or  in  respect  of — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects  (Education  (Scotland)  Act)  1873, 
sec.  67  (a.) ). 

(h,)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act  (6  August,  1872),  unless  the  Department  shall  after 
due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  provision  exists  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being 
had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or  that  it  is  other- 
wise specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated 
(ibid,,  sec.  67  (6.)  ). 

(c.)  Higher  class  public  schools  {ibid,,  sec  62-64). 

8.  Officers  are  employed  to  collect  information,  to  examine  whether 
the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  to  report  the  results 
to  the  Department,  with  whom  it  rests  finally  to  determine  whether 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

9.  These  officers  are  inspectors  appointed  by  His  Majesty  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department,  sub-inspectors,  and  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting 
inspectors,  inspector's  assistants,  or  auditors  of  accounts. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  one  of  such  officers 
unless  some  unforeseen  cause  (such  as  a  continued  epidemic)  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  inspector  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  school. 

The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an  assistant  the  duty  of  examining 
into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 
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11.  The  Department^  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  place  a  school  on     j^olet 
the  list  of  those  to  which  grants  may  be  made,  shall  assign  to  the   11-17  (6.) 
school  a  school  year  on  the  termination  of  which  grants  shall  be  con- 
ditionally due.    Notice  will  be  given  of  any  change  in  the  school  year. 

12.  An  inspector  or  sub-inspector  may  visit  any  public  school,  or 
other  school  subject  to  inspection,  at  any  time  without  notice. 

13.  Grants  are  issued  to  each  school  only  once  per  annum,  as  soon 
M  may  be  after  the  dose  of  the  school  year. 

14.  No  school  is  placed  on  the  list  for  inspection  (Article  11)  till 
an  application  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch  Education 
Department,  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.  W. 

Full  instructions  are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of 
the  case. 

15.  The  managers  of  a  school  must  appoint  a  correspondent  with  the 
Department,  and  must  give  notice  to  the  Department  of  any  change  of 
correspondent. 

(a.)  Teachers  cannot  act  as  managers  of,  or  correspondents  for,  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  employed,  nor  can  they  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  clerks,  or  treasurers,  of  school  boards, 
unless  very  special  grounds  can  be  shown  for  their  holding 
such  appointments. 

(ft.)  The  term  managers  includes, — 

1.  The  School  Board  of  any  burgh  or  parish. 

2.  The  managers  of  a  public  school  appointed  by  a  School 

Board  under  section  22  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872,  or  in  terms  of  the  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Depa^ment  of  the  4th  March  1895. 

3.  The  managers  of  any  school  to  which  grants  are  made 

pursuant  to  Article  5  (&). 

16.  Lapsed  Article. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GRANTS  TO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 
Preliminary  Conditians. 


17.  Before  anv  erant  is  made  to  a  school  (Article  4)  the  Department 
must  be  satisfied  tnat — 

((l)  The  school  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  6 ;  and  no  child  is  refused  admission  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds. 

(6.)  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  must 
not  be  farmed  out  by  the  managers  to  the  teacher.  The 
managers  must  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  aU  other  expenses  of  the  schooK 
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ArtidM        (e.)  The  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  cleaned,  wanned,  drained, 
17(0«H8.  and  ventilated,   properly  furnished,   supplied  with  suitable 

offices,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children 

attending  the  school* 

(d.)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated, t  and  is  not  allowed  to 
undertake  duties,  not  connected  with  the  school,  which  occupy 
any  part  whatever  of  the  school  hours,  or  of  the  time  appointed 
for  the  special  instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

(e.)  Due  notice  is  given  to  the  Department  of  any  ohanges  in  the 
school  staff  woich  occur  in  the  course  of  the  .year4  The 
Arsi  grant  to  a  school  is,  as  a  rule,  computed  from  the 
date  at  which  the  appointment  of  a  certificated  teacher  is 
notified  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Department. 

(/.)  All  returns  called  for  by  the  Department,  or  by  Parliaments  are 
duly  made;  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars 
carefully  registered  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  teadier ; 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  accurately  kept  by  the 
managers,  and  duly  audited ;  and  all  statistical  returns  and 
certificates  of  character  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.^ 

{g,)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the 
receipt  for  the  grant. 

Exupti&h: — 

The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  receipt  for 
grants  to  schools  under  the  management  of  die  board, 
not  being  schools  in  which  the  Minute  of  the  4th 
March  1895  is  applied. 

(A.)  The  income  of  the  school  is  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of 
public  or  State-aided  schools.! 

18.  The  grant  may  be  i^ithheld,  if,  on  the  inspector's  report^  tb^re 
a]^pears  to  be  any  serious  priand  fade  objection.  A  further  inspection, 
by  a  Chief  Inspector,  is  made  in  every  such  instance,  and  if  the  mnt 
be  finally  withheld,  a  special  minute  of  the  case  is  made  and  recorded. 

*  In  administering  this  Article  the  accommodation  in  the  case  of  new  schools, 
or  portions  of  schools  newly  added  op  enlarged,  will  be  calculated  in  accordance 
with  Rule  16  of  the  Department's  Rules  (dated  February,  1906)  for  the  Planning 
and  Fitting  up  of  Public  Schools.  In  the  case  of  existing  schools,  the  Department 
will  accept,  t>>r  the  present,  the  accommodation  hitherto  recognized,  subject  to 
the  fulKlment  of  the  general  requirements  of  this  Article,  and  provided  that  the 
number  of  children  habitually  in  attendance  in  any  one  room  does  not  exceed 
during  any  portion  of  the  year  the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  the  room  ia 
recognised  as  providing  accommodation.  There  should  be  exhibited  in  each 
clasrt-room,  or  room  in  whieh  instruction  is  habitually  given,  a  placard  indicating 
the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  it  is  recognised  as  providing  sufficient  aooom- 
modation. 

-t  See  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  and  aloo 
Footnote  *  to  Article  32  (c)  (2). 

X  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Snperaimiiii- 
tion)  Act,  1898,  attention  to  thb  rule  is  specially  necessary  in  the  ease  of 
certificated  teachers. 

tUnder  Article  21  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of 
Teachers,  it  is  made  a  further  condition  of  frnjot  that  facilittes  for  the  use  of  the 
school  bv  Training  Authorities  for  practice  in  teaching  shall  be  given  to  an 
extent  which  the  Department  may  consider  reasonaHe. 

§  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sections  20  and  6S.  Any  mcome  from 
endowment,  if  spent  aeeordiug  to  the  tanoas  of  the  tnist,  is  not  afewted  by  this 
rule. 
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CandUioni  cmd  JnwwfU  of  QrnnU.  Artiels 

19. 

19.  In  this  article  the  following  normal  organisation  of  a  achool  is 

contemplated : — (a)  Infant  Division,  providing  instruction  suitable  for 
children  under  7  years  of  age ;  (ft)  Junior  Division — Instruction  suit- 
able for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10;  and  {c)  Senior 
Division — Instruction  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
12.  Liberty  of  classification  irrespective  of  age  is  permitted,  provided 
that  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  generally  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
retention  of  cnildren  over  7,  and  of  chilchren  over  10,  in  the  Infant  and 
Junior  Divisions,  respectively. 

Pupils  of  the  Senior  Division  who  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Article 
29 1,  may  be  taught  in  "  Supplementary  Courses  "  or  "  Higher  Qrade 
Departments^"  but  erant  at  the  rates  specified  in  Artide  21  and 
Chapter  IX.  will  omy  be  payable  on  the  attendances  of  children  over 
12  years  of  age.* 

The  arrangement  of  work  within  each  division  and  the  classification 
of  the  children  may  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  schools, 
but  shall  be  such  as  are  fitted  to  secure  the  standard  of  attainment 
speeified  in  Article  29 1,  by  easy  gradations.  The  classification  should  be 
such  as  to  afford  due  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  promotion  in 
one  subject,  «.^.,  Reading,  should  not  be  made  dependent  on  proficiency 
in  another,  e,g,^  Arithmetic. 

To  the  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  four 
hundredt  times  m  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  course  of  a  year 
as  defined  by  Article  11,  grants  t  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
the  conditions  detailed  in  Section  A.  following,  and  at  the  rates  specified 
in  Section  B. 

*  See  footnotes  to  Articles  21  and  142  (a). 

t  Exe^ionsi — 

L  If  a  school  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  poll  at  a  Parliamentary 
eleetion^  under  Section  6  of  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  or  at  an  election  for  a  County 
Cooneil  in  tennsof  seotaon  30  (Bub-eeotion  5)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  or  at  an  election  for  a  Parish  Council  under  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1894,  or  at  a  Munidpal  Election  under  the  Municipal  Elections 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897,  the  number  of  meetings  during  which  the  managers  are 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  school,  solely  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  employed, 
ntay,  tfnecettary,  be  counted  in  making  up  the  400  meetings  of  the  school. 

ii  If  a  aohool  claiming  annual  grants  for  the  first  time  has  not  been  open  for  the 
whole  year  (Article  13);  or,  ii  a  school  has  been  closed  during  the  year  in 
consequence  of  a  requisition  under  Article  30,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  epidemic  disease,  or  for  any  unavoidable  cause,  intimation  having  been  duly 
KiTeB  to  the  Department  at  the  time,  a  proportionate  reduction  is  made  from 
the  number  of  meetings  (400).  If  the  school  is  closed  on  aocount  of  epidemic, 
or  otiier  unavoidable  cause  for  x  weeks,  the  number  of  meetings  required  will 

be^!t^x400.  (fi^AitideSO.) 
40 

iiL '  If  a  section  only  of  the  school  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  a  requi- 
sitioii  under  Article  30,  the  average  attendance  may  be  calculated  separately 
for  that  seotion,  the  proportionate  reduction  specified  under  this  footnote 
being  made  from  the  number  of  meetingB  in  respect  of  the  section  so  dosed,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  school  being  calculated  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

it  AD  grants  under  this  article,  as  well  as  any  other  grants  which  may  be 
made  under  this  Code,  will  be  subject  to  the  deductions  made  under  the 
Elementary  School  Teaohers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  Section  1  (2)  (6),  and 
the  rules  peaeribed  under  that  Act^  in  req^eet  of  any  teacher  employed  in  or 
|n  oouMolioB  with  the  aehooL 
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ArtidM        A.  1*  That  the  ofgahization  of  the  school  both  ibi  to  IMvidons  and 
19  A 1-19 A7.  the  classification  within  the  Divisions  is  satisfactory. 

2.  That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management 

of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality, 
of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatnew 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of 
cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

3.  That  a  satisfactory  education  is  given  to  the  children  according 

to  a  scheme  for  each  of  the  three  Divisions,  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Inspector. 

4.  This  scheme  of  work  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  for  all  Divisions, 

make  provision  for : — 

(a.)  Adequate  physical  exercise  according  to  an  approved 
system. '"^ 

(b.)  For  the  instruction  of  girls  in  Needlework,  in  general 
accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Department. 

(e.)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  Singing  by  note, 
except  where  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquiry,  shall,  in 
A  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  ease, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 

(cf.)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  Drawing  ^whether 
with  or  without  Manual  occupations)  according  to  a 
scheme  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Department, 
except  where  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquiry,  shall,  in 
a  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 

{e.)  For  the  committing  to  memory  h^  the  scholars  of  pieces 
of  poetry  of  literary  merit.  This  shall  be  a  regularly 
recurring  exercise  provided  for  in  the  Time-table,  but  no 
set  number  of  lines  is  prescribed. 

5.  The  scheme  of  instruction  shall  further  and  principally  nyike  pro- 

vision for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  three  subjects 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,!  according  to  the  degree 
of  advancement  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each  scholar. 

6.  The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Division  shall  in  addition 

make  provision  for  the  following : — 

(a.)  Nature  Study — the  acquisition  by  the  children,  by 
means  of  observation  and  enquiry,  of  a  knowledge  of 
common  objects,  natural  phenomena,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school. 

(b,)  Practice  in  speaking  English,  based  upon  the  preceding 
and  upon  the  lessons  of  the  reading  book. 

(c.)  First  notions  of  Geography. 

7.  In  the  Senior  Division,  instruction  in   the  foregoing  subjectf, 

viz.,  Nature  Study,  English,  and  Geography,  shall  be  con- 
tinued and  amplified,  and  there  shall  also  be  added  some 
study  of  History  according  to  an  approved  scheme  of  work. 
N.B. — For  suggestions  as  to  suitable  courses  of  study  in  the 
various  subjects  of  school  instruction  reference  is  made  to  the 
Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of  those  subjects, issued  separately. 

*  The  system  of  physical  exercise  should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  the  lines  of 
the  new  Model  oonree. 

f  For  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  simple  balances  and  examples  of  the  com- 
mon standard  weights  and  meaAni-es  should  be  provided,  and  sn6ald  be  made 
available  for  the  ose  of  the  children. 
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-8.  Managers  siiall  submit  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  approval^ : —  Arttelaft 

(a.)  A  scheme  of  the  work  of  each  Division  in  accordance  19  A  8  M 
with  the  foregoing  requirements ;  and  19  B  1  («^« 

((.)  A  time-table  showing  the  classification  adopted  in  each 
Division,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  main  head  of  the 
instruction. 
These  documents,  when   approved  by  H.M.  Inspector,  shall  be 
signed  by  him  and  returned  to  the  school. 

9.  Deviations  from  the  time-table  of  a  minor  or  temporary  character 

shall  be  recorded  in  the  log-book,  but  when  such  changes  are 
extensive,  fresh  time-tables  should  be  submitted  to  H.M. 
Inspector,  who  may  also  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table 
at  such  intervals  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

10.  At  least  14  days'  notice  should  be  given  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 

the  intended  closing  of  the  school  on  account  of  local  holidays, 
or  other  causes,  and  intimation  of  the  closing  of  the  school  on 
account  of  an  epidemic  should  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Notice  should  also  be  given  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  any  vacation. 

11.  In  each  class  a  record  of  work  done  in  each  subject  shall  be  kept 

in  such  detail  as  shall  show  the  previous  course  of  instruction 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  Any  examination  of  a 
class  which  an  Inspector  may  institute  at  any  of  his  visits  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  e£Sciency  of  the  work,  shall 
be  based  upon  this  record,  and  shall  not  have  reference  to  any 
other  standard  of  examination.  But  the  Inspector  shall 
report  cases  where  the  advancement  of  the  instruction,  having 
regard  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children,  seems  in- 
adequate, and  may  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table  and 
scheme  of  work. 
B.  1.  When  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  who  has 
visited  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  that 
the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  observed,  and  that  the 
school  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  satisfactory  efficiency,  the 
following  grants  may  be  made  : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  number  in  attendance!  throughout  the 
year  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  a  ncrmal  grant 
ollSs. 
((.)  On  the  average  attendancet  of  children  between  seven  and 

ten,  a  normal  gnoit  of  205. 
(c.)  On  the  average  attendancet  of  children  over  10  years  of 
age  for  whom  grant  is  not  claimed  under  the  provisions 

of  Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.,  a  normal  grant  of  22s. 

*  ttchemea  onoe  approved  miiy  be  acted  upon  till  the  submiBsion  of  a  fresh 
seheme  of  work  is  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  found  desirable  bv  Managers- 

t  The  average  attendances  which  are  here  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
grants  are  not  those  of  the  actoal  divisions  of  the  school  for  purposes  of  instruo- 
tioD,  though  it  is  expected  that  there  should  be,  as  a  rule,  a  general  correspon- 
dsDoe  between  tliem.  When  for  por^oees  of  instruction  the  inclusion  of  Infants  in 
the  JonioT  Division  has  been  sanctioned  the  grants  shall  nevertheless  be  paid 
as  in  this  seetion. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  grant  the  attendances  of  a  child  who  becomes  seven 
(•r  ten)  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  ^ear  shall  be  registered  under 
{t>)  er  (e)  reqwefeivelir  thraQslioiit  the  year ;  but  if  he  does  not  reach  the  age 
■latod  t&l  we  moma  hall  m  the  school  year  his  attendances  shall  continue  to 
te  nnislewwl  aader  (a)  or  (6)  ivipeetively  tbrooghoat  the  year. 
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..  2.  The  normal  rates  of  grant  under  Artide  19  B.  1,  may  be  in- 

^^^  creased  by  6d.  on  account  of  exceptionally  meritorious  work 

in  the  corresponding  Division  of  the  school.  An  Inspector,  in 
recommending  this  increase  (which  shall  not  be  made  unless  the 
arrangements  for  physical  exercise  are  satisfactory),  shall 
specify  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his  recommendation. 

3.  The  normal  rate  of  grant  for  any  Division  may  be  diminished 
by  6d,  on  account  of  defects  in  organization  and  classification 
(Article  19  A.  1),  or  in  instruction  under  any  of  the  heads 
19  A.  4-7,  ana  by  Is,  for  any  observable  neglect  of  the 
requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2,  or  for  the  omission  of  any 
essential  portion  of  the  approved  curriculum.  More  serious 
defects  will  be  visited  by  deductions  from  the  grant  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  32  (b). 

4.  Wbere  efficient  instruction  in  Drawing  is  given  by  teachers 
recognised  by  the  Department  as  qualified  to  give  instraction 
in  the  subject,  for  at  least  1^  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Department,  a  further  grant  may  be  made  in  respect  of  that 
instruction,  as  follows  : — 

On  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year : 
(a.)  of  children  between  seven  and  ten.  Is.  6J. 
(6.)  of  children  over  ten  years  of  age  for  whom  grant  is 

not  claimed  under  the  provisions  of  Article  21  or 

Chapter  IX.,  It.  9d. 

The  foregoing  rates  may  be  increased  by  M,  in  respect  of  the 
corresponding  Division  of  the  school  when  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  children,  in 
addition  to  being  taught  Drawing  satisfactorily,  receive 
efficient  training  in  an  appropriate  progressive  pourse  of 
simple  exercises  of  hand  and  eye. 

N.B. — ^This  Drawing  grant  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  making  a  reduction  under  Article  32. 
The  exceptional  efficiency  nf  the  Drawing  instruction  in  the 
school  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  an  increase  of 
grant  under  Article  19  B.  2  may  be  recommended. 

5.  Where  there  is  a  separate  Department,  and  a  separate  certificated 
teacher  for  the  infant  Division,  and  that  Division  is  taught 
in  accordance  with  Infant  School  methods,  in  rooms  properly 
constructed  and  furnished  for  such  instruction,  the  normal 
rate  of  grant  for  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
under  Article  19  B.  1.  (a)  may  be  increased  by  Is. 

6.  To  the  foregoing  rates  of  grants  specified  under  Article  19  B.  1, 
there  shall  be  added  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  10,000)  in  the  counties  of  Invamessi 
Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shefelaad, 
where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  65  per  cent  but  does 
noc  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  number*  of  children 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  school  register.  Is, ;  wh^re 

*  This  average  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  numbers  Temaining  on  tbe 
school  register  at  the  end  of  each  week  (to  be  duly  noted  at  tbe  tbu^b]f^4lit 
nnmber  of  weeks  during  which  the  school  has  met.  >*i. 
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the  arerage  attendance  exceeds  70  per  cent  but  does  not     Axtiolef 
exceed  75  per  cent,  of  such  number   2^. ;  where  the  average     19B  7<- 
attendance  exfeeeds  75  percent:  but  does  not  exceed  80  per    19  D^o-^- 
cent  of  such  number,  35. ;   where  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  80  per  cent,  of  such   number,   4«.*;   and  that  in 
respect  of  each  division. 
7.  In  the  counties  specified  in  the  fore^ing  section,  if  the  infants 
and  children  in  the  Junior  Division  are  partly  taught  by  a 
Gaelic-speaking    teacher  whose  services   are   not   required 
under  Article  32  (e)  in  respect  of  the  average  attendance  at 
the  school,  the  rate  of  the  grants  under  Article  19  B.  1  (a) 
and  {b)  may  be  increased  by  one  shilling. 

C.  {Lapied  AxtieU). 

D.  In  addition  to  the  grant  under  Article  19  B.,  a  special  grantt 

of  lOZ.  (or  151.),  may  be  made  subject  to  a  favourable  report 
from  the  Inspector,  if  the  population  within  two  miles,  by  the 
nearest  road,  from  the  school  is  less  than  300  (or  200)  souls, 
and  there  is  no  other  public  or  State-aided  school  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  available  for  that  population. 

N.B. — ^This  firoecial  ^nt  is  not  taken  into  account  in  making 

reduction  under  Article  32. 

(a.)  In  thinly-peopled  districts  where  the  number  of  scholar^ 
that  can  be  brought  together  at  one  centre  is  less 
than  20  (or  where  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department  that  any  slight  excess  beyond 
this  number  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained), children  under  10  years  of  age  living  more 
than  two  miles  and  children  over  10  years  living 
more  than  three  miles  from  any  aided  school  by 
the  nearest  road,  or  separated  from  it  by  the  sea, 
may  be  instructed  at  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere, 
by  a  teacher  approved  by  the  Inspector,  and 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  certificated 
teacher  of  a  school  to  which  grants  are  made.  If 
these  scholars,  having  been  so  instructed  on  60  days 
in  the  year,  are  presented  to  the  Inspector  at  the 
central  school,  or  at  some  other  place  approved  by 
the  Department,  on  a  date  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given,  a  grant  may  be  made  of  17s.  for  each 
child  under  10  years  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  the 
school  year,  and  of  18^.  for  each  child  who  is  over 
10  years  of  age  at  that  date,  provided  that  the 
Inspector  reports    that    each  child  is  being  satis- 

*  The  special  rates  of  payment  will  not  be  payable  if  it  appears  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  school  board  are  failing  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secnre 
the  regalar  attencUmce  at  school  of  all  chilcbren  of  school  age  within  the  School 
Board  District.  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  jercentage  of  average 
attendance  to  the  number  on  the  school  register,  the  additionnd  attendances 
allowed  mider  Art.  23  [h.)  are  not  included. 

The  names  of  scholars  temporarily  absent  owing  to  sickness  must  be  retained 
on  the  r^^ter  unless  4he  sickness  has  been  certified  on  medical  authority  to  be 
of  an  epidemic  character  or  such  as  necessarily  to  entail  prolonged  absence 
from  school. 

t  Su  Elementary  Education  Act.  1870.  sections  19  (2  and  81  and  53. 
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^*W**  factorily  instructed  in  the  subjects  of  Article  1&  A. 

i/lTr^?"'T  5,  6,  and  7,  and,  if  a  girl,  has  been  duly  instructed 

90lL(a.).  in  needlework. 

(i.)  When  the  number  of  scholars  so  instructed,  at  more 

than  one  centre,  by  one  or  more  such  teachers,  and 

presented  to  the  Inspector^reaches  15,  the  managers 

may  claim  a  grant  of  10{.  in  addition  to  the  amount 

earned  by  examination. 

If  registers  of  attendance  are  regularly  kept^  the  average 

of  such  scholars  ^Article   26)    will   for  the  purposes  of 

the  calculation  ot  the  grant  in  relief  of  fees  (Chapter 

YIII.),  of  the  special  Krant  payable  under  Section  67 

of   the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  Section  1 

of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  of  the  Qeneral 

Aid  Orant  be  deemed  avera^  attendance  at  a  school 

conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant 

for  Education. 

E.  Lapsed  Section.* 

F.  If  a  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Authority*under  Article  30  has  required 
not  the  closing  of  the  school  but  the  exclusion  of  certain  children 
from  school  for  a  specified  time  or  times,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease,  the  Department  shall  have  power,  in  M- 
culating  the  grant  due  to  the  school  to  which  the  said  notice  relates, 
to  disregard  the  period  covered  by  such  notice  or  to  make  a  special 
grant  not  exceeding  the  loss  of  annual  grant  due  to  the  exclusion  of 
children  under  sucn  notice  or  under  any  provision  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

20.  I.  For  each  blind  or  deaf-mute  scholar  in  a  day  school,  or 
in  any  institution  for  the  education  of  blind  or  deaf-mute  chilchren, 
approved  by  the  Department,  grants  may  be  allowed — 

(a.)  At  the  rate  of  31.  35.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  been  instructed  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  and  his  attainments  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  his  necessary  disqualifi- 
cations. 

(&.)  At  the  rate  of  2L  25.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  received  satis- 
factory instruction  and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  some 
course  of  manual  instruction  approved  by  the  Department 
II.  (a.)  Where  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Department^  is  made  for 
the  instruction  of  "  defective  "  or  "  epileptic  "  childrenf  in 
special  classes  (limited  to  20  pupils),  specially  reserved  for 
such  children,  under  teachers  specially  approved  by  the 
Department  for  the  purpose,  the  grant  unaer  Article  19  B. 
1.  (6.)  and  (c.)  may  be  allowed  as  for  an  average  attendance  of 
50,  or  any  less  number  that  the  Department,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 


*  For  the  subject  matter  of  this  Section,  reference  is  made  to  the  Regulations 
for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  published  separately. 

t  By  '* defective"  children  shall  be  understood  children  who,  not  being 
imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  didl  or  backward,  are  defective,  that  is  to  say* 
children  who,  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect,  are  incapable  of  reoeivinir 
proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary  f>nblic  elementary  sdbools 
but  are  not  incapable,  by  reason  of  such  defect,  of  receiving  benefit  from  instmc- 
tion  in  such  special  classes  as  are  mentioned  in  this  article.  By  *' epileptie  " 
children  sluJl  M  nndemtood  children  who,  not  being  idiots  or  imbeoOes,  are 
unfit  by  reason  of  severe  epilepsy,  to  attend  the  ordinary  pablie  elementary 
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((.)  Applioation  shall  be  made  to  the  Department  beforehand  for  the  J^^^*'?' 
recognition  of  any  such  special  cliuss,  and  a  separate  return  of  S?/^\  m*?" 
the  attendances  thereat  shall  be  made.  ^  ^^ 

(e.)  No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  the  special  class  except  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  approved 
by  the  Department,  that  the  child  in  question  is  "  detective  " 
or  "  epileptic,"  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  subsequent 
medical  examination  of  the  children  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Department  may  approve. 

N.B. — ^The  grants  under  this  Article  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  making  reductions  under  Article  32. 

21.  Where  the  scholars  who  have  been  enrolled  in  supplementary 
courses*  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article  29  I.)  are  suitably 
instructed  singly,  or  collectively  inolasses  of  not  more  than  40,  in  the 
subjects  of  the  £*ifth  Schedule  and  according  to  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  or  according  to  any  alterna- 
tive scheme  t  specially  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Inspector, 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  a  normal  grant  may  be  made  of  50s.  on 
the  average  attendance  of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age}  enrolled 
in  such  courses.  This  grant  may  be  increased  in  cases  of  exceptional 
efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or  more  tenths, 
for  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction,  for  the  omission  of  any  essential 
portion  of  the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due  notice)  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  equipment  as  may  Vk 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

(a.)  Grants  cannot  be  claimed  both  under  this  Article  and 
under  Article  19  in  respect  of  the  same  scholars,  but  where 
the  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of 
this  Article  as  regards  pupils  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
supplementary  course  are  not  fulfilled,  he  may  nevertheless 
recommend  a  ^ant  on  their  account  as  if  they  formed  part 
of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  school.  Attendances  of  pupils 
under  twelve  years  of  age  %  enrolled  in  the  supplementary 
course  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  allowed  for  the  Senior 
Division  of  the  School. 

(&.)  Grants  will  also  be  made  for  attendance  of  scholars  (being  over 
twelve  years  of  age  J)  at  approved  courses  of  practical 
instruction,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  lessons  in  Experimental 
Science,  at  the  rate  of  12^.  6i.  per  100  hours' 
attendance. 

*  See  Ciroolar  Letter  Number  374  of  date  16th  February,  1903. 

t  In  rural  schooln,  such  scheroes  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  selected 
^pils  in  one  or  more  lanffuages  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  supple- 
mentarv  course,  or  in  substitution  for  subjects  under  Schedule  V.  B,  or 
Sehedufe  VI.  to  such  extent  as  taay  be  sanctioned  by  the  Inspector.  Certifica- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  a  pupiVs  proficiency  in  any  language  may  be  obtained  by 
presentation  at  tbe  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  and  no  entry  as  regartu 
knguages  will  be  made  on  the  Merit  Certificate. 

t  See  Article  29  I.  For  the  purpose  of  these  grants,  a  pupil  shall  bo  taken 
to  be  twelve  years  of  a^e  at  the  "  fixed  date  "  (preceding  or  succeeding)  which  is 
nearest  to  his  twelfth  oirthday. 
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ArtieM,  (2.)  For  attendance  at  a  ooime  of  Manual  Instruction,  or 

21(6.)  (2)-  at  leasons  in  Cookery*  Laundry  Work,  Dressmaking, 

(c)  (4)  or  practical  Household  Economy,  or  at' a  course  of 

practical  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Hortieulturet, 
or  Dairying,  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  4d.  per  100  hours' 
attendance. 
The  hours  of  attendance  on  which  grant  is  claimed  under  this 
sub-section  must  not  exceed  a  reasonable  |Ht>portion  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  and  the  Department 
reserves  the  ri^ht  to  disallow  or  to  pay  at  a  reduced  rate 
attendances  which  are  deemed  to  be  excessive.    An  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  hours  of  instruction  must  be  sub 
mitted  to  H.M.  Inspector  beforehand  for  approval, 
(c)  As  a  condition  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sub* 
section  the  Department  must  be  satisfied  :-*- 

(1.)  That  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  any  form  of  practical  instruction  is  sufSdent  and 
suitable. 
(2.)  That  the  lessons  are  given  by  properly  qualified 
instructors^,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  not  less  than  1^ 
hours' duration  in  each  case. 
(3.)  That  lessons  for  which  these  grants  are  claimed 
consist  mainly  of  individual  work  on  the  "part  of 
the  pupils,  properly  directed  and  supervised,  and  in 
general  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  work  deter- 
mined beforehand.  No  payment  will  be  made  on 
account  of  the  attendances  of  pupils  at  any  of  these 
courses  of  instruction  for  more  than  one  year  unless 
the  scheme  of  work  provides  for  different  and  mure 
ad\iinced  exercises  in  each  successive  year. 
(4.)  That,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  20  pupils  are  taken  at 
a  time  for  a  practice  lesson  by  any  one  teacher. 

N.B. — It  has  been  found  as  a  result  of  experience  that  such  demon- 
stration lessons  as  are  necessary  are  best  given  in  combination  with 
the  practice  lessons,  but  until  further  notice  applications  for  the 
recognition  of  a  strictly  limited  number  of  separate  demonstration 
lessons  for  the  purposes  of  grant  under  this  Article  will  be  considered. 

*  The  attendance  of  boys  at  Cookery  Clasfles  may  be  reckoned  in  special  cir-" 
cuinptances  approved  by  the  Department  beforehand. 

t  When  a  scheooe  of  in§iruction  in  Agriculture  or  Horticultare  for  the 
schoolB  of  any  district  has  been  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  a  tecogiiiaed 
AKricultaral  College,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  tlie  instmction 
under  this  head  must  bo  in  general  conformity  with  the  said  scheme,  and  subjecc 
to  auch  supervision  by  officers  of  the  College  in  conjunction  with  H.M.  Inspector 
as  the  Department  may  direct. 

t  A  teacher  of  Cookerv  under  this  section  must,  sa  a  rule,  hold  a  oertificato 
from  a  Training  School  of  Cookery  recognised  by  the  Department. 

A  teacher  of  Woodwork  and  Metal- work  must,  as  a  role,  hold  the  teacher's 
certificate  in  these  subjects  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  of  ths 
Educational  Handwork  or  Slovd  Association  of  Scotland,  of  the  Board  of 
Examinations  for  Educational  Handwork,  or  of  sonie  other  recQgniied 
examining  body  whose  requirements,  standard  of  examination,  and  mode  of 
conducting  the  examination,  are  for  this  |>urTK)He  approved  by  the  Department. 
But  in  these  and  other  subjects  of  practieal  instruction  the  Department  may, 
in  special  circumstances,  recognise  teachers  whose  competence  is  otherwise 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Denartment. 
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32.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does  not  Artlelet 
exceed  10,000),  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  22-94. 
Sutheriand,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  there  shall  be  main- 
tained at  one  or  more  centres  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  a  school 
in  which  at  least  one  teacher  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to 
be  qualified  to  give  efficient  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
curriculum,  and  where,  independently  of  such  teacher,  there  shall  be 
provided  a  staff  which,  after  a  deductiou  of  30  scholars  from  the  average 
attendance,  shall  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Article  32  (c),  to  such  a 
school  a  further  grant  may  be  made  of  65.  calculated  on  the  average 
attendance  of  the  pupils  over  10  years  of  age. 

Calculation  of  Attendance, 

3^.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  not  be 
reckoned  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  in  secular 
subjects  less  than  two  hours,*  or  in  an  Infant  School,  an  Infant 
Division,  or  class  for  Defective  Children  (Article  20  II.),  one  hour  and 
ahalftj 

(a.)  Between  the  let  of  November  and  1st  of  April,  two  attendances 
may  be  registered  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  secular 
instruction  for  fo\ur  hours,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  taken 
together. 

{b.)  Two  consecutive  hours  are  reckoned  as  an  attendance  and  a  half 
in  the  case  of — 

(1.)  Scholars  who  are  employed  under  any  half-time  Act. 

(2.)  Scholars   residing    two    miles    or    upwards    from    a 
suitable  State-aided  school. 

(c.)  No  additional  attendances  shall  be  reckoned  under  sub-section  (6) 
of  this  Article  for  any  scholar  who  has  not  attended  at  least 
200  times  in  the  course  of  the  school  year ;  and  the  addi- 
tional attendances  shall  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as,  when 
added  to  the  number  of  actual  attendances,  will  give  a  total 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  attendances  which 
such  scholar  could  have  made  during  the  year. 

24.  Attendance  of  scholars  at  approved  forms  of  physical  exercise, 
or  swimming  lessons,  under  a  competent  instructor,  or  at  any  other 
form  of  instruction  pronded  for  in  the  time-table  and  approved  by  the 
Inspector  as  being  of  the  nature  of,  or  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of, 
the  instruction  under  Article  19  A.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  counted  as 
school  attendance  for  such  number  of  hours  as  is  shown  in  the  time- 
table apptt>ved  by  the  Inspector. 

Should  itbe  desired  to  count,  as  school  attendance,  attendance  at  special 
lessons  occurring  irregularly,  and  not  provided  for  in  the  time-table, 
due  notice  of  the  time  and   place  of  such  lessons  shall  be  given  to 

-■  ■    ■        ...■..-.■■.■ — .■■,.■■.,,  — _ — ■ 

•  This  amy  inelnde  an  interval  of  16  minutes  for  recreation  during  a  meeting 
of  3  hoars,  or  6  to  10  minatee  in  a  shorter  meeting, 
t  Not  including  any  time  allowed  for  recreation. 
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Artielff     the  InBpector,  and  his  approval  obtained.    Sanction  under  this  Article 

24-291.  {d,)  for  visits  to  museums,  or  for  any  form  of  outdoor  lessons,  will  not» 

as  a  rule,  be  given,  except  in  the  case  of  approved  forms  of  physical 

exercise,  for  more  than  20  scholars  at  a  time,  under  the  charge  of  one 

teacher. 

25.  Attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  in  a  day  school 
under  3  or  above  18  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  any  period  is  found  by 
adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  that  same  period, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within 
the  same  period ;  the  quotient  is  the  average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  Lapsed  Article, 

28.  Lapsed  Article. 

29.  I.  A  scholar  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion,  has 
been  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  School, 
and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  that  class  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  upon  being  certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and  by  the 
head  master  of  the  school  to  be  of  good  proficiency  in  the  work  of  the 
class,  may  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  his  enrolment 
in  a  supplementary  course  (Article  21)  or  a  Higher  Grade  Department 
(Chapter  IXA  and  the  Inspector  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  work 
of  the  class  shows  sufficient  advancement,  and  after  such  examination 
of  individual  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit,  authorise  such  enrolment 
for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  grant  imder  Article  21  or  Chapter 
IX.  of  the  Code.*  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Inspector  to  withhold  such  authorisation  as  regards  the  whole  of 
the  candidates,  upon  any  sufficieDt  evidence  that  due  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  promotion  of  scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school,  or  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  presentation  under  this 
Article  has  been  improperly  or  carelessly  made. 

A  pupil  presented  as  aforesaid  will  be  expected — 

(a.)  To  read  at  sight,  with  good  pronunciation  and  with  intelligent 
phrasing,  narrative  prose  of  moderate  difficulty, 

(b.)  To  write  to  dictation,  with  good  spelling  and  legible  and  regular 
handwriting,  a  narrative  passage  previously  unseen. 

(r.)  To  answer  questions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  sentences  in,  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the 
class ;  these  answers,  when  necessary,  to  be  expressed  in  com- 
plete sentences  or  in  a  consecution  of  sentences. 

(d,)  To  write  a  composition,  the  heads  being  given,  or  to  give  in 
writing  the  substance  of  a  passage  read. 

*  Enrolment  for  the  purposes  of  these  grants  must  be  made  from  certain 
fixed  dates  (not  more  than  three)  proposed  by  the  Managers  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Department.  These  dates,  when  selected,  most  be  adhered  to  for  a  seriee 
of  years.  In  default  of  any  special  application  by  Managers,  these  dates  will  be 
taken  to  be  the  1st  of  AuiEust,  1st  of  January,  Ist  of  April,  or  the  next  following 
days  on  which  the  pupil  is  in  attendance. 

Fupils  may  be  enrolled  at  these  dates  after  approval  by  the  Inspector,  and 
pupils  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  except  as  regards  approval  by  the  Inspector, 
may  be  provisionally  enrolled  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Inspector  at  his 
next  visit.  Managers  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  attention  of  tlie 
Inspector  to  any  cases  of  provisional  enrolment  since  the  date  of  hia  preceding 
visit,  and  no  such  enrolment  will  be  deemed  to  be  valid  except  when  in  aom£ 
ance  with  a  schedule  signed  by  him. 
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(«.)  To  know  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  whole  num-     ArtialM 
bers,  easy  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals  to  three  places,  and      89  L  (e.)> 
to  be  expert  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  calculation,      32  (a.). 
both  mentally  and  on  paper,  of  simple  sums  in  money  and  in 
the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(/.)  To  be  reasonably  proficient  in  the  other  subjects  included  in  the 
approved  scheme  of  work  of  the  class. 

11.  Certificates  of  Merit  may  be  issued  by  Managers,*  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department,  at  the  fixed  dates  specified  in  the  footnote 
to  Article  29. 1.,  to  scholars  who — 

(a.)  Have  become  14  before,  or  during  the  course  of,  the  term 

preceding  the  said  fixed  date.f 
(i.)  Have  been  in  regular  attendance^  at  an  approved  supplementary 

course  for  not  less  than  one  complete  year. 
(c.)  Are  certified  by  the  head  master  to  be  of  good  character  and 

conduct,  and 
(dJ)  Are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  to  have  made 

good  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  approved  course. 

Each  pupil  enrolled  in  a  supplementary  course  shall  keep  an 
individual  record  of  the  work  done  by  him,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector  for  verification  and  test  at  any  of  his  visits,  and,  being  vouched 
for  by  the  teacher,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  entry  upon  the  merit 
certificate. 

30.  If  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  any  two  members  thereof,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  require  either  the  closure  of  the  school  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  the  exclusion  of  certain  children  for  a  specified  time, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  or  any  danger  to  health 
likely  to  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  school,  such  requirement  must 
at  once  be  complied  with,  but  after  compliance  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  if  the  requirement  is  considered  unreasonable. 

31.  Lapsed  ArHde. 

Reduction  of  Grant. 

32.  The  amount  which  may  be  claimed  by  the  managers  (Articles  19, 
21,  and  22,  and  Chapter  IX.)  may  be  reduced,^ — 

(a.)  If  it  exceeds  17^.  6d,  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  during 

*  The  special  attention  of  Managers  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  Merit 
CertificAtefi  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  Article  12  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code. 

Intimation  should  be  made  to  the  Inspector  on  the  appropriate  form  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  of  any  candidates  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  award 
certificates  at  the  dose  of  that  teim,  and  if  the  Inflpector  signifies  that  he  will  be 
urable  to  visit  the  school  during  that  term,  exercise  books  and  any  other  avail- 
able evidence  of  the  candidates'  proficiency  must  be  forwarded  to  him,  together 
with  the  schedules  containirg  the  teacher's  recommendations,  for  his  consider- 
ation and  d6ciE>ion  as  to  the  award  of  certificates.  Managers  will  be  responsible 
in  all  cases  for  dae  presentation  of  the  evidence  of  proficiercy,  and  for  obtaining 
the  Inspector's  coi  firmation  of  1  he  proposed  award  of  certificates. 

t  Exception.  A  sch<  lar  whose  birthday  falls  in  the  month  of  August  or 
Septeibler  will  be  held  eligible  for  the  award  of  the  certificate  on  the  1st 
Aagnst  preceding  bis  fourteenth  birthday. 

X  In  the  absence  of  explanations  satisfac  tory  to  the  Department,  a  minimum 
of  90%  of  possible  attendances  will  be  expected  where  attendance  at  a  supple- 
mentary  coarse  has  not  been  of  more  than  one  year's  duration. 

I  The  conditions  of  this  Article  do  not  apply  to  grants  under  Article  19  D. 
or  Article  20,  nor  to  the  grants  for  drawing  under  Article  19  B.  4. 
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jgplj^^g  the  year  (Article  11),  by  its  excess  above  the  income*  of  the 

32(^)-32(e.)  school  from  all  sources  whatever,  other  than  the  grant; 

(2.)  provided  thai  this  reduction  does  not  bring  the  grant  below 

175.  M.  per  scholar. 
Exception : — 

In  any  parish  (not  burgh)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Koss,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
"  where  a  School  rate  of  not  less  than  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
"rateable  value  of  the  parish  has  been  levied  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67,  and  Parliamentary  Grant 
(Caithness  and  Sutherland)  Act,  1889),  this  Article  will  not 
be  enforced. 
(h.)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole 
upon  the  Inspector's  report  for  serious  defects,  either  in 
organization  or  classification,  for  faults  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  discipline,  or  registration, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  supervision  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  registers,  for  overcrowding  or  defective  ventilation 
of  class-rooms,  or  for  untidy  state  of  rooms  or  offices,  or  (after 
six  months'  notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
remedy  any  defect  in  the  premises  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  or  to  provide  proper  furni- 
ture, books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementary  in- 
struction. If  the  Inspector  at  a  visit  without  notice  (Article 
12),  not  less  than  six  months  after  intimation  has  been  given 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  reports  that  they 
have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  a  deduction  may  be  made 
from  the  next  grant  to  the  school. 

(e,) — (1).  If  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  for  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance  at  the  school  be  not  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  stated  below,  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  the 
year  will  be  made  on  account  of  each  of  the  first  15  scholars  out  of 
every  25  for  whom  a  teacher  is  required,  but  not  provided.! 

(2).  If  the  Department  is  satisfied  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Staff  as  between  the  various  classes,  and  that  in  no  case  are  more  than 
GO  children  habitually  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  the  various 

•  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  aections  19  (1)  and  63.  This  may 
include  part  of  the  salary  of  an  organizing  teacher,  or  ot  a  teacher  of  Gaelic,  drill, 
cooking,  or  any  other  special  subject,  employed  by  the  managers  of  several 
schools,  or  a  small  expenditure  on  a  school  library ;  but  not  expenditure  on 
Sunday  schools  or  on  such  items  as  school  treats,  clothing,  money  prizes,  interest 
on,  or  repayment  of,  loans  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  §  46),  or  any  outlay 
on  the  premises  beyond  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  or  any  outlay  for  other  pur- 
poses not  recofoiiMd  by  the  Department  as  educational. 

t  In  administering  this  Article  the  Department  will  make  allowance  for 
moderate  deficiencies  in  School  Statf  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  that  such  deficiencies  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c,  of  Teachers.  Pupil- 
teachers  sen'ing  in  terms  of  Article  68  of  those  Regulations,  who  were  admitted 
from  Ist  July,  1907,  or  prior  to  that  date,  may  be  reckoned  as  part,  of  the 
School  Staff,  and  will  be  recognised  as  sufficient  for  an  average  attendance 
of  26  scholars,  provided  that  the  number  so  employed  does  not  exceed  two 
in  any  division  of  the  school  for  every  certificated  teacher  serving  in  that 
division.  Women  at  present  recognised  as  part  of  the  School  Staff  in  terms  of 
Article  32  (c).  (3)  of  the  Code  of  1906,  will  al«o  continue  to  be  recognised  until 
further  notice. 
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members  of  the  school  staff  will  be  recognised  as  sufficient  for  an     Artieldi 
average  attendance  of  scholars  as  follows  : —  32  («.)  (2.). 

A  certificated  *  head  teacher  for  50  scholars.  37, 

A  certificated  *  assistant  teacher  for  60  scholars. 
An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the   conditions^ 
of  Article  79  (a)  or(ft)  of  the  Code  of  1906,t  or  I  r     . «      1.  1 
Article  75  of  the  Eeguktions  for  the  Training  (  ^^^  *^  wholars. 
of  Teachers.  ^ 

An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions^  ^     qr      v  1 
of  Article  79  (e)  of  the  Code  of  1906.t         /  ^^^  ^^  scholars. 
(d,)  By  one-twelfth  for  each  month  of  interval  between  the  employ- 
ment of  two  certificated  teachers  ^Article  17  (d) ),  unless  due 
to  some  exceptional  and  unavoidable  cause,  intimated  at  the 
time  and  accepted  by  the  Department  as  sufficient.    This 
reduction  is  not  made  if  the  interval  does  not  exceed  three 
months,  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  an 
uncertificated  teacher. 
(«.)  Where  a  grant  is  payable  for  a  school  which  has  been  closed,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  net  outstanding  liaUlities  on  current  account  of  the 
school  at  the  time  of  its  closing. 

33.  In  the  application  of  Article  32  (<;.),  due  allowance  will  be 
made  for  any  unforeseen  increase  of  attendance  during  the  year  for 
which  grants  are  being  paid. 

S(^iool   Diary,    Log-Book,    Se, 

34.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants,  the  managers  must  pro- 
vide out  of  the  school  funds, — 

(a.)  The  Code  and  other  regulations  for  the  year. 

(h.)  All  circulars  and  memoranda  of  the  Department  bearing 
upon  methods  of .  instruction,  or  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  school. 

{e.)  Begistersof  attendance  (Article  17  (/) ). 

(d.)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

(«.)  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters,  which  should  be 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

(/.)  A  time  table  and  scheme  of  work  (Article  19  A.  8). 

35.  The  diary  or  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  contain  not 
less  than  300  ruled  pages. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  must  make  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  log- 
book an  entry  which  wiU  specify  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  visits 
of  managers,  and  other  facts  concerning  the  school  or  its  teachers, 
such  as  the  dates  of  withdrawals,  commencements  of  duty,  illness, 
visits  of  the  compulsory  officer,  etc.,  which  may  require  to  be  referred 
to  at  any  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  log-book. 

*  Certificates  of  qualification  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  (England) 
will  be  accepted  as  eqniyalent  to  those  granted  by  the  Dejpartment,  Appli- 
cations for  the  recognition,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  of  teachers' 
certificates  granted  by  other  recognised  authorities  will  be  considered  individ- 
ually as  occasion  arises.  A  teacher  who  is  qualified  for  recognition  as  a 
Ceruficated  Teacher,  with  the  exception  that  he  (or  she)  has  failed  to  satisfy 
the  Department  of  his  (or  her)  physical  capacity  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
School  Teachers  Sui>erannuation  Kules  (Scotland)  1899,  may  be  recognised  for  the 
purpoaes  of  this  Article. 

t  See  Article  71  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminanr  Education,  &c.,  of 
Teachers,  for  the  date  at  which  recognition  of  these  qualifications  will  cease. 
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Articles        38.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  removed  or  alteied 

(1  HM       ^**^®>^ise  than  by  a  subsequent  entry. 

39.  Any  report  by  the  Inspector,  and  any  remarks  made  upon  it 
by  the  Department,  when  communicated  to  the  managers,  must  be 
immediately  copied  verbatim  into  the  log-book. 

40.  The  Inspector  may  call  for  the  log-book  and  portfolio  at  any 
visit  and  will  report  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  properly^  kept. 
He  will  require  to  see  entries  accounting  for  any  cnan^e  in  tbe 
school  staff.  He  may  also  note  in  the  log-book  every  visit  paid  without 
notice  (Article  12),  making  an  entry  of  such  particulars  as  require  the 
attention  of  the  managers. 


CHAPTERS  m.  and  IV 


41-112.  Lapsed  Ariides. — For  the  subject  matter  of  these  chapters, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools, 
published  separately. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Labour  Cbrtificatks. 


113-117.  Lapsed  Articles. — The  provisions  of  these  Articles  are 
superseded  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  which  prescribes 
the  conditions  under  which  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school  may  be  granted  by  School  Boards  to  children 
under  14  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Pensions. 


118.  A  limited  number  of  pensions  will  be  granted  to  teachors  who 
were  employed  in  that  capacity  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  at 
the  date  (6th  August,  1872)  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1872  :— 

(1.)  The  proposed  pensioner  must — 

(a.)  Be  a  certificated  teacher  in  a  public,  or  State^ded  school,  or 
training  college,  at  the  time  when  the  pension  is  applied  for. 

(i.)  Have  become  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to 
teach  a  school  efficiently. 
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(e,)  Have,  as  a  rale,  been  employed  continaously  since  the  6th  of  Artides 
August^  1872,  as  principal  or  assistant  teacher  in  elementary  US  (M  (c.)- 
schools,  or  in  training  colleges.  ^^"  ^^•^• 

(d.)  Be  recommended  by  llis  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  the  managers 
of  the  schools  served  in. 

(e.)  Be  60  years  of  age  ^if  a  man),  or  55  (if  a  woman),  unless  the 
pension  is  appliea  for  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  healtll. 

(2.)  As  a  rule,  pensions  will  be  granted  to  those  teachers  only  who 
have  been,  during  the  seven  years  preceding  the  application  on  their 
behalf,^  employed  in  schools  or  coUeges  under  inspection,  and  are 
deserving  of  such  assistance. 

(3.)  No  pension  may  be  granted  to  teachers  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  option  under  Section  5  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  have  accepted  that  Act  in  the  prescribed 
manner. 

Provided  that,  if  a  teacher  who  has  accepted  the  Act  is  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  to  be  unable  to  qualify  for  an 
allowance  under  the  Act,  he  may  be  granted  a  pension  under  this 
Article  not  exceeding  X20  per  annum. 

(4.)  As  a  rule^  no  pension  will  be  granted  to  a  teacher  on  whose 
behalf  application  for  a  pension  was  not  made  before  he  attained  the 
age  of  65  years. 

Where  this  condition  is  complied  with,  the  Department  may,  on 
account  of  the  teacher's  special  fitness,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
managers,  allow  his  service  to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 

Where  a  pension  is  not  granted,  the  applicant's  status  as  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  will  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  65  years,  or  any  greater  age. 

(5.)  Applications  for  a  pension  will  be  received  only  from  the 
managers  of  the  school,  or  training  college,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
serving  at  the  date  of  retirement. 

(6.)  These  applications  will  be  collected  for  decision,  on  their  com 
parative  merits,  twice  a  year,  about  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 

(7.)  The  maximum  number  and  value  of  pensions  receivable  at  one 
time,  in  Scotland,  will  be  as  follows : — 

£ 
7  pensions  of  301.  each         ....      210 
83^  31  pensions  of  25/.  each         ....      775 
>  pensions  of  201.  each         ....      900 


W31 
U5i 


1,885 
Donations  and  special  gratuities  (each  year)  100 

£1,985 


But  this  limit  of  the  number  of  pensions  shall  not  affect  the  claims 
of  teachers  who  were  employed  before  August  1851.* 

(8.)  The  pensicm  wiU  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  certificates  proving 
identity  and  good  behaviour. 

*  Minnte  of  16th  June,  1881. 
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^5^\*5^  CHAPTER  VIL 


Technical  Schools. 

119.  A  school  board  may  resolve  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
technical  school  as  defined  by  the  Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1887. 

Any  such  resolution  may  refer  to  a  day  or  an  evening  school,  and  to 
a  school  or  a  department  thereof ;  but  each  resolution  must  refer  to 
one  school  or  department  only. 

120.  Before  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out  that  resolution — 

(a.)  The  resolution  must  be  published  at  least  once  in  not  less  than 
two  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district. 

(b.)  The  resolution  must  be  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the  school 
board  held  not  earlier  than  one  month  after  its  first  publica- 
tion. 

(c.)  After  such  confirmation  by  the  school  board  the  resolution  most 
be  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  con- 
firmed by  a  minute  of  that  Department. 

121.  In  submitting  such  resolution  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment the  school  board  shall  furnish  such  information  as  is  required 
by  the  Department,  and  in  particular  shall  state — 

(a.)  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  industries  of  the  district 
and  the  means  already  available  therein  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, upon  which  the  proposal  is  based. 

(b,)  The  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the  school. 

(c.)  The  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged  in  the  school. 

The  school  board  shall  also  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of  the  premises 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  to  employ  for  the  technical  school,  and 
ihall  state  whether  it  is  proposed  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

122.  If  the  resolution  is  confirmed  by  minute  of  the  Sootoh  Bdncation 
Department,  the  school  board  may  proceed  to  establish  the  technioal 

school. 

123.  Any  modification  of,  or  addition  to,  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  school  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  Eduoatioii 
Department. 

124.  k  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  fees  derived  from  the 
technical  school,  and  of  all  payments  from  the  school  fund  on  Account 
ol  the  school 

125.  Attendance  at  a  school  or  department  established  under  the 
Teohnioal  Schools  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  attendance  for  the 
purpose  of  any  grant  under  this  Code. 

126.  If  two  or  more  school  boards  resolve  to  combine  togethw  for 
die  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  teofhnioal  sobool,  the  pro> 
oedure  shall  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  preceding  articles  for 
a  single  school  board. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  ^i,l,, 

^„  187-186. 

Beusf  of  Fbes. 

127.  Sums  of  money  are  annually  paid  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Acty  1890, 
■ady  in  certain  oontingencies,  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1893,  for  distribution  by  that  Department 
towarda  relief  from  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  State-aided  schools 
in  Scotland. 

128.  The  amount  so  available,  together  with  any  sums  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  distributed  to  school  boards 
in  respect  of  the  public  day  schools  under  their  management  which  are 
on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36  Vict.  c.  62.  s.  67),  and  to  the  managers 
of  other  day  schools  and  classes  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  that 
grant,  provided  that  such  school  boards  and  such  managers  shall  con- 
form to  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

129.  The  distribution  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial 
year  ending  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  of  each  school  upon  which  annual  grant  was 
paid  for  the  school  year  ended  during  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  1st  of  March  in  such  financial  year. 

130.  The  Department,  upon  such  conditions  and  upon  being  furnished 
with  such  information  as  it  may  require,  may,  at  certain  dates  between 
1st  April  and  31st  March  in  each  financial  year  make  one  or  more 
payments  on  account  of  the  amount  accruing  to  each  school  under  the 
preceding  article. 

131.  The  full  amount  due  to  each  school  shall  be  calculated  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  total  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled 
to  share  in  the  grant  during  the  prescribed  period  shall  have  been 
ascertained. 

132.  After  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled  to  share 
in  the  grant  shaU  have  been  so  ascertained,  the  Department  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  calculate  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  each  scholar, 
and  shall  thereafter  pay  to  each  school  the  amount  due  to  such  school, 
over  and  above  such  payment  or  payments  on  account  as  may  have 
already  been  made. 

133.  The  following  conditions  shall  be  observed  by  the  managers  of 
all  State-aided  schools  sharing  in  the  grant  in  respect  of  such  schools, 
and  by  the  school  boards  in  respect  of  the  school  provision  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  district : — 

No  fees  shall  be  exacted  from  scholars  who  are  between  3  and  16 
years  of  age. 

134.  A  school  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  after  supplving  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  in  which 
relief  from  the  payment  of  fees  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with 
Article  133,  may  maintain  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  which  fees 
are  charged  to  infants  and  in  all  or  any  of  the  classes. 

135.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  as  to  relief  from  the  payment  cf 
school  fees,  applicable  to  each  school,  as  approved  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  in  each  school. 

136.  In  the  case  of  a  school  board,  the  payments  due  in  respect  of 
aQ  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board  may  be  made  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  school  board. 
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Arttdes         1^7-  ^7  school  which  may  after  the  Ut  of  April  in  any  financial 

37-142  («•)•  y^^  ^  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in 

the  Parliamentary  Grant,  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Fee  Grant 

for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year  during 

which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HiQHER  Gradi  Schools. 

138.  Where  a  special  stafi'  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  approved  by  the  Inspector  in  terms 
of  Article  29  I.,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  30  or  fewer  pupils  on 
the  roll,  and  where  a  well  defined  course  of  instruction,  approved  by 
the  Department  and  extending  over  not  less  than  three  years,  is 

S'ven,  such  school  or  department  may  be  recognised  as  a  Higher 
rade  School  or  Department.  As  a  rule,  such  a  course  must 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  according  to  a  well- 
eroduated  scheme  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. — English  (including 
History  and  Geography),  Mauiematics  (induding  Arithmetic), 
at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  and  Science  and  Drawing 
according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
in  these  subjects.  The  instruction  in  each  subject  should  follow  the 
lines  indicated  in  Appendix  No.  IV. 

139.  Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three  years'  course  according  to 
the  approved  scheme,  and  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  may  either  continue  their  studies  on  the  lines  of 
their  previous  general  course  or  may  receive  an  education  which  is  either 
predominantly  scientific  and  technical,  or  predominantly  commercial,  or 
is  specially  suited  for  girls  (Household  Management  Course). 

140.  In  an  cases  the  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  school 
possesses  the  necessary  provision  of  class-rooms,  laboratories,  uid 
workshops. 

141.  The  requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2.  4.  8.  9.  and  10,  shall 
apply  also  to  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

142.  Where  an  Inspector  reports  that  the  conditions  of  Article  19.  A.  4 
have  been  observed,  and  that  a  satisfactory  course  of  instruction  is 
being  ^iven  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  grants  may 
be  made  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of 
age  *  enroUea  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article 
29.  I.)  in  a  recognised  first  year's  course,  21.  lOs, 

((.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed  a 
first  year's  course,  are  now  pursuing  an  approved  second 
year's  course,  31  lOs.t 

(c.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed 
a  second  year's  course,  are  pursuing  their  studies  according 
to  the  scheme  for  the  third  year's  course,  or,  being  qualifiea 
as  prescribed  in  Article  139,  are  receiving  further  mstruction 
according  to  an  approved  scheme,  it.  I0s,\ 

*  See  Article  29  I.  For  the  purpose  of  these  grants  a  pupil  shall  be  taken  to 
be  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  *' fixed  date  **  (preceding  or  succeeding)  which  is 
nearest  to  his  twelfth  birthday. 

t  A  grant  at  the  higher  rates  specified  in  Articles  142  (6)  and  (e)  will  not  be 
paid  on  the  attendances  of  any  pupil  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  for  at  least 
Biz  months  at  the  precediuK  course. 
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143.  In  all  the  courses  payment  may  be  made  for  practical  instruc-  Jj^ides 
tion,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  aim  of  the  course,  on  the  143-154 
conditions  and  at  the  rates  specified  in  Article  21  (b)  and  (c). 

144.  The  grants  under  Article  142  may  be  increased  in  cases  of 
exceptional  efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or 
more  tenths  for  faults  of  discipline,  instruction,  organisation  or  classi- 
fication*, for  non-fulfilment  of  the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due 
notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  equip- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

145.  For  every  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department,  separate 
accounts  must  be  kept,  and  the  managers  will  be  required  to  furnish  a 
balance  sheet  showing  clearly  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  as  a  unit,  independently  of  any  junior  or  preparatory  school 
with  which  it  may  be  connected,  t 

146.  A  general  register  of  all  pupils  of  a  Higher  Grade  School  shall 
be  kept,  showing  the  date  at  which  they- were  enrolled  with  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector,  the  course  followed  and  the  number  of  attendances 
in  each  year. 

Separate  registers  shall  be  kept  of  the  attendances  of  the  pupils 
of  eaoh  year,  and  also  of  attendances  at  any  classes  of  practical 
instruction. 

147.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does 
not  exceed  10,000)  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Boss, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  a  school  which 
satisfies  the  conditions  required  by  the  Department  for  a  Higher 
Grade  School  or  Department  is  recognised  by  the  Department  as  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  Article  22,  a  mnt  of  IO5.,  calculated  on  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  in  such  Higher  Grade  School  or  Depart- 
ment, may  be  made  in  addition  to  any  grants  which  may  be  earned 
under  Articles  142  and  143.  { 

148.  No  grant  other  than  those  specified  in  this  Chapter  may 
be  made  on  account  of  scholars  in  a  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department, 
except  the  Grant  in  Relief  of  Fees,  the  General  Aid  Grant,  and  in 
Voluntary  Schools,  the  Aid  Grant  under  Chapter  X. 

149-153.  Lapsed  AfiicUs. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Schoous. 
154.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  a 
sum  of  money  is  annually  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  bj  Parliament 
to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  aiding  Voluntary  Schools  in 

*  The  ocganiBation  of  a  Higher  Grade  Department  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory  where  the  statistics  prove  that  of  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the  first 
year  a  large  proportion  do  not  complete  the  coarse.  In  all  cases  where  any 
tendency  of  the  kind  appears  a  parallel  Supplementary  Coarse  should  he 
provided  in  the  same  or  in  another  school,  for  tne  benefit  of  pupils  who  are  not 
likely  to  continue  their  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  three  years  beyond  the 
qualifying  stage  (Article  29 1.). 

It  is  recommended  that  managers  should  print  and  distribute,  for  th^  information 
of  parents  and  pupils,  the  approved  Supplementary  Course  and  Higher  Grade 
Schemes  of  instruction  provided  by  them,  with  an  explanation  of  the  object  of 
each  and  a  clear  indication  of  the  more  prolonged  school  attendance  necessary 
if  the  latter  is  selected. 

1  The  conditions  of  Article  32  (a)  must  also  be  satisfied  as  re^^ards  the 
school  as  a  whole  (Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Departments  bemg  taken 
together). 

T  In  such  schools  the  attendances  of  scholars  over  ten  years  of  age  who  are 
not  eligible  for  grants  nnder  this  Article  may  be  rerkoned  for  fprHnt  under 
Article  22. 
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Articles    Scotland.    The  Aid  Grant  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  managers 
164-160.    of  Voluntary  Day  Schools  in  Scotland  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  con- 
ditions, set  forth  in  the  following  Articles ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
Article  32  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  income  derived  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

155.  To  the  managers  of  each  Voluntary  Day  School  conditionally 
entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36 
Vict.,  c.  62,  8.  67),  there  shall  be  paid  an  Aid  Grant  equal  to  3^.  per 
head  for  the  whole  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in  the 
school  provided  that  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  annually  audited  by  a  professional  accountant,  a  banker 
or  bank  agent,  or  some  person  specially  approved  by  the  Department. 

156.  The  payment  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial  year 
ending  on  the  31st  March,  and  shall  be  based  upon  the  average 
attendance  as  shown  by  the  annual  returns  for  the  school  relative  to 
the  school  year  ended  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  January  in  such  financial  year. 

167.  Any  Voluntary  School  which  may  after  the  1st  April  in  any 
financial  year  be  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to 
share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid 
grant  for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Revision  of  Codb. 

158.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify 
articles  of  the  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any 
action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament^ 
and  shall  have  lain  on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

159.  The  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  a  form  as 
to  show  separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new 
articles,  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
both  Houses  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

160.  The  schedules  and  notes  annexed  to  the  Code,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  Articles  of  the  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Articles  158  and  159. 

(Signed)         CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland. 
J.  STRUTHERS, 
Secretary.   ' 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
26th  February,  1908. 
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SCHEDULES. 


I.  to  IV.— [Dropped]. 

v.— Subjects  of  Instruction  under  Article  21. 

VI. — Specimen  Supplementary  Courses  under  Article  21. 
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FIFTH    SCHEDULE. 

SUBJIEGTS  OF  iKSTBUCnON  UNDEB  AbTICLB  21   OOMMON  TO  ALL 

Clibsbs. 

A.— The  study  of  English. 

The  main  object  of  this  study  shall  be  to  create  a  taste  for  good 
literature. 

The  chief  means  of  carrying  on  this  study  should  be : — 

(1)  Systematic  home  reading,  with    properly  directed  choice  of 

books. 

(2)  An  efficient  system  of  reviewing,  explaining,  and  testing  in 

school  the  reading  done  at  home. 

(3)  The  committing  to  memory,  after  discussion  and  explanation,  of 

suitable  pieces  of  verse  and  of  prose. 

(4)  Systematic  teaching  and  practice  of  English  Composition. 

B. — Certain  studies  bearing  upon  matters  which  it  is  of  concern  thcU  all 
the  fmjnls  should  knoWy  whatever  their  occupations  in  after  life  are  to  be. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  specified  : — 

(1)  The  Laws  of  Health. 

(2)  Money  Matters— Thrift,  Investment,  Insurance. 

(3)  The  Conditions  of  Trade  and  Employment. 

(4)  The  Institutions  of  Government  under  which  we  live. 

(5)  The  Empire— its  history,  gprowth,  and  trade  ;  our  Colonies  and 

the  openings  for  enterprise  which  they  afford. 

(6)  Nature  Study,  Drill,  and  Singing. 

Reference  is  made  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter.  Number  374,  of 
16th  February,  1903,  for  an  explanation  of  the  spirit  in  wnich  They  desire 
these  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  for  certain  suggestions  as  to  method. 

At  this  stage  of  study  it  is  highlv  desirable  that  full  use  should  be  made 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  District  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  both  in  connection  with  Nature  Study,  and  also  for  the  purposes 
of  specific  lessons  in  Geography.* 

As  stated  in  the  Circular,  it  is  not  considered  imperative  that  all  the 
topics  mentioned  under  Head  B.  should  be  taken  up  with  the  same  set  of 
pupUs. 

*  The  Director-General,  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  will  be  prepared,  on 
application  being  made  to  him,  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  schools,  copies  of  a 
speciaUy  prepared  edition  of  the  Onuiance  Survey  map  of  any  particular 
district,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
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SIXTH    SCHEDULR 

SPRCIICEN   SUPPLKHKNTART    COURSES    TINDER    ARTICLE    2L* 

I.  Commercial  Course. 

*    (1)  Arithtnetic. — (a)  The  principles  of  Arithmetic  studied  and  exemplified 
in  their  application  to  cases  such  as  actually  occur  in  business  transactions. 

(jb)  Training  in  expertness  of  calculation  and  in  the  use  of  short 
nietnodfl,  including  especially  j)ractical  applications  of  the  decimal 
systems  (e,g^  calculations  in  decimal  money,  rapid  and  direct  expression 
of  British  money  in  decimals  of  jBl,  etc.). 

(2)  Bookkeeping.— The  principles  ot  Bookkeeping,  illustrated  by  the 
keeping  of  accounts  in  simple  fonn« 

(3)  Common  CommereicU  Documents  (such  as  Xnvoices,  Accounts,  Re- 
ceipts, Cheques,  etc.)  :  their  purpose  and  proper  form. 

(4)  iTofiJim^MMr.— Systematic  practiee  to  secure  epeed  in  combination 
with  legilnlity  and  correctness  of  fornL 

(5)  Shorthand  (optional). 

II.  Industrial  Course. 

(1)  Geometry  and  Men9wration,—{a)  Construction  and  measurement  of 
figures  drawn  to  scale  by  the  use  of  compasses,  protractors,  set  squares,  etc. ; 

(6)  Construction  and  use  of  graphs ; 

(c)  For  advanced  pupils,  mensuration  of  regular  solids. 

Note.— The  teaching  throughout  must  deal  with  concrete  problems ;  and 
in  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  correct  methods  and  exactness  of 
measuiement  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  prime  importance. 

(2)  il/>29/Mef ilW^fn^ttc.— Includingespeciallydecimal  operations,the  Metric 
system,  and  money  calculations  such  as  occur  in  industrial  transactions. 

(3)  WoodtDork  or  Ironwork  (or  both).— Workshop  practice,  from  working 
drawings  made  by  the  pupils. 

(4)i/ecAan»cs.—Thesimpleprinciplesof  Mechanics ;  and  withmoreadvanced 
students,  elementary  problems  in  Machine  and  Building  Construction. 

*  Bef erence  is  made  to  the  Department's  Circular  letter  Number  374  of 
date  16th  February,  1903,  for  further  explanation  as  to  the  scope  and 
method  of  these  Courses. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Circular  :— 

"SuGOESnONS    FOB    SPECIALISED    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    SEVERAL    COURSES 
REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  CIRCULAR. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  it  should  be  clearly  underBtood  that  the  aim 
has  been  to  indicate  certain  possibilities  of  each  line  of  study  for  the  benefit  of 
those  pupils  who  may  oontinue  in  atteudance  at  a  Supplementary  Course  after 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  who  may  return  to  school  tor  Bpecial  study  in  the 
winter,  in  the  manner  sngsrested  in  paragraph  13  of  the  Circuhtr  ;  it  is  neither 
expected  nor  desired  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole 
programme  sngmted  for  each  Course  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  applies 
more  partioautfiy  to  the  programme  suggested  for  the  Industrial  Course.  In 
that  Coarse  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  the  work  suggested  thould  be  overtaken  before  the  a^^e  of  fourteen ;  but  it  is 
most  important  that  what  is  done  should  be  on  lines  which  may  be  followed  out 
without  any  essential  change  in  method,  when  attendance  at  the  more  advanced 
ContmaatioQ  Classes  comes  to  be  substituted  for  attendance  at  the  day  school." 
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III.    CouBSB  FOB  Rural  Schools. 

(1)  Nature  «^fudy.— Continued  so  as  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  pnpUs 
familiarity  with, 

(a)  The  rocks,  soils,  and  plants  of  the  district ; 
(6)  The  life  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  pests,  with  the  remedies 
against  them ; 
(c)  Wind  and  insect  pollination  of  plants ; 
(cO  Relations  of  air,  water,  and  soil  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Note.— Instruction  in  the  above  subjects   must  throughout  be  of  a 
practical  character.    To  this  end,  School  Gardens  should  be  formed  and 
made  use  of ;  observations  on  bees  and  bee-keeping  should  be  made  where 
possible ;  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  the  instruction  is  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character,  given 
through  the  medium  of  a  school  garden,  special  grants  will  be  allowed  in 
terms  of  Article  21  (5)  (2). 

(2)  Geometry.— A&  in  the  Industrial  Course,  but  more  especially  in  its 
applications  to  Land  Measuring  and  Surveying. 

(3)  Study  of  Neiospaper  Market  -Report*.— With  exercises  and  calcu- 
lations based  upon  them. 

(4)  The  Keeping  of  Accounts. 

(5)  Optional^  Woodwork  (or  Irontocrk)  as  above. 

lY.    Household  Management  (Girls')  Course. 

(1)  /yoiiwAecptngr.— Including, 

(a)  Care  of  Rooms,  Furnishings,  and  Clothing ; 
(h)  Marketing,  and  the  keeping  of  Household  Accounts  ; 
(c)  Cookery; 
{d)  Laundry  Work ; 

(e)  Needlework— Especially  Mending,  Darning,  and  Cutting-out. 
Note. — All  the  above  subjects  must  be  taught  prcustieally, 

(2)  Special  extension  of  such  topics  under  B.  (1)  of  the  Fifth  Schedule 
as  bear  upon  the  Health  of  the  hidividual  and  of  the  Family. 

(3)  Arithmetic.— As  applied  in  the  calculation  of  prices  and  the  practical 
use  of  the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(4)  Scale  Dravnng.—As  applied  to  the  making  of  diagrams  for  cutting 
out  (optional). 

(5)  Dresftnaking^  and  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing-machine  (optional). 


For  sea-board  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  subiect  of  Navigation 
should  be  combined  with  certain  subjects  selected  from  the  foregoing  courses, 
e.g.y  Geometry  and  Nature  Study.  The  instruction  in  Navigation  might 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  following  syllabus  : — 

NAVIGATION, 

(Suggested  SylUJyus  for  Elementary  Schools.) 

First  Stage. 

Fcnmi  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ;  meaning  of  the  following  terms — 
Navigation.  Seamanship,  Axis  of  the  Earth,  North  and  Soutii  Poles,  Equator, 
Equinoctial  Line,  Meridian,  Latitude,  Co-Latitude,  Longitude,  Dinerence 
of  Longitude,  Course  Steered,  Bhumb  Line,  Departure,  Distance.  To  know 
the  general  construction  of  the  Mariner's  compass,  and  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  Variation,  Deviation,  and  Dip  of  the  Needle.  To  work  examples 
of  finding  True  Course  from  Magnetic  Course,  and  vice  versd.  To  convert 
degrees  of  Latitude  into  miles,  and  miles  into  degrees  of  Latitude,  and 
degrees  of  Longitude  into  time,  and  time  into  degrees  of  Longitude. 
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Second  Stags. 

The  first  Stage ;  and  to  know  the  luae  of  the  Asdmuth  compass,  and  to  be 
able  to  construct  a  Napier's  Card  for  given  deviations.  The  Nautical  mile, 
and  length  of  a  knot.  Leeway.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
a  Vessel.    Plain  sailing  and  Traverse  sailing. 

Easy  examples  to  be  worked. 

Third  Stage. 

First  and  Second  Stages  ;  and  use  of  Soundings,  Pai*allel,  Middle  Latitude, 
and  Mercator's  sailing,  a  Mercator's  Chart  to  be  constructed  from  table  of 
meridional  parts  ;  data  given  by  the  Inspector  (Mathematical  theory  of 
Chart  not  required).  Easy  examples  in  the  above  modes  of  sailing  to  be 
worked. 

Note.— Concnrrently  with  the  above,  elementary  Mathematics  might  will) 
Advantage  be  studied,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  very  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  Trigonometry  ahould  be  imparted  in  the  last  stage. 

Besides  the  simple  text  books,  Managers  should  at  least  provide  a  cheap 
liont's  compass  (in  a  box),  a  book  of  Nautical  Tables  and  a  local  Cliart. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I. — Showing  separately  (for   1908)   all   Articlbs  modified,  and 
all  new  Artiglbs. 

11. — [Dropped]. 

IIL— MiNTJTB    of    the    COMMITTSS  OF    GOXTNCIL   ON   EDUCATION   IN 

SOOTLAND,  dated  4th  March,  1895,  with  respect  to  certain 
Parishes  in  the  Countibs  of  Eoss  and  Inverness,  where 
difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  School  Provision. 

IV. — Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 
or  Departments. 
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APPENDIX  No  I.  ... 

Showinq  separately  (for  190?)  all  Arttct.rr 
ArticleR  in  the  Code  of  1907  whioh  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1908. 

19.  A.  6  (a.).  Nature  Knowledg&^the  acquisition    *        *        * 


19.  A.  7.  In  the  Senior  Division,  instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects 
[Srction  6)  shall  be  continued  and  amplified  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Nature  Knowledge — direct  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
standards  of  measure  and  weighty^  practice  in  applying 
tJiem,  in  representing  them  to  scale,  and  in  making  simple 
calculations  resulting  therefrom;  some  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  features,  the  plant  life,  the  industries  and 
the  productions,  of  the  district, 

(&.)  English — practice  in  describing,  orally,  and  in  writing, 
actual  observations  and  experiences,  and  in  re-producing 
the  substance  of  a  reading  lesson  studied  beforehand: 
some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English  sentences,  of 
the  functions  of  words,  and  of  the jrdaied  meaning  of  words 
from  the  same  root, 

(c.)  Geography — The  Elements  of  Physical  Geography,  An 
outline  knowledge  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  world,  with 
a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  Europe  and  a  further  study 
of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  Colonies, 

(d,)  There  shall  also  be  added  some  knowledge  of  British  History, 
advancing  from  an  outline  knowledge  of  the  main  periods 
to  a  more  detailed  study  year  by  year.  One  of  the  reading 
books  in  use  in  the  Senior  Division  must  be  a  manual  of 
History,  suitable  for  use  as  a  reading  book  in  that  division 
of  the  school. 


Footnote  t  to  19.  A.  7. 

For  this  purpose  simple  balances 


19.  F.  Where  the  Department  are  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  a  notice 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30,  or  any  provision  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  requiring  the  exclusion  of  certain  children,  the  average 
attertdance  has  been  seriously  diminished,  and  that  consequently  a  loss 
of  annual  grant  would,  but  for  this  Article,  be  incurred,  the  Department 
have  power  to  make  a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  loss 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant. 
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APPENDIX  No.   I. 


modified  and  all  New  Articles. 


Mew,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  19u8. 


19.  A.  6  (a.).  Nature  Study— the  acquimtion    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


19.  A.  7.  In  the  Senior  Division,  instruction  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects, viz.y  Nature  Study,  English,  and  Oeogrofhy  shall  be  continued 
and  amplifiedy  and  there  shaU  also  he  added  some  study  of  History  according 
lt>  an  approved  scheme  of  work. 

N.B. — For  suggestions  as  to  suiuMe  courses  of  study  in  the  various 
subjects  of  school  instructiony  reference  is  made  to  the  Memoranda  on  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects,  issued  separatdy. 


Vootooie  t  to  19.  A.  5. 

for  the  teaching  of  ArUkmetic  rim  pie  balaooes    * 


^19.  F.  If  a  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30  has  rt- 
quired  not  the  closing  of  the  school  but  the  exclusion  of  certain  children 
from  school  for  a  specified  time  or  timeSy  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease,  the  Department  shall  have  power,  in  calculating  the 
granl  due  to  the  school  to  which  the  said  notice  reUOes,  to  disregard  the 
period  covered  by  such  notice,  or  to  make  a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the 
loss  of  annual  grant  due  to  the  exclusion  of  children  under  such  notice 
or  under  any  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1906. 


21.  (6.)  (2.)    *        *        *     Laundry  Work,  Datrym;,  Dressmaking 
Or  practical  Household  Economy  at  the  rate    *        ♦        ♦ 


21.  (c.)  (5.)  But  demonstration  lessons  in  Cookery,  or  in  other  subjects 
of  practical  instruction  in  which  demon^ration  lessans  are  necessary 
or  useful,  may  be  reckoned  as  lessons  for  the  purposes  of  this  grant  to  a 
number  not  exceeding  half  of  the  total  number  of  lessans  given,  provided 
that  attendance  at  such  demonstration  lessons  shall  not  be  reckoned  for 
more  than  54  pupils  at  a  time. 


32.  (c.)  (1.)  Footnote4 


*        *        *    of  Teachers,  and  until  further  notice  pupil  teachers    * 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  may  bo  reckoned      * 


34.    *        *        *    school  funds,  besides  the  Code  for  the  year,  and 

registers  of  attendance    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


39.  The  swmmary  of  the  Inspector's  Annual  Report  and  any  remarks 
*  ♦  *  log  book  as  uM  as  any  report  of  a  visit  uMmit  notice 
which  may  be  communicated  by  the  Department  to  the  managers, 

40.  ♦        ♦        ♦    stall.    He   wiU  also  note    ♦        »        » 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1908. 


21.  (6).  (2).  *  ♦  ♦  Laundry  work,  Diessmaking  or  practical 
Houflehold  Economy  or  at  a  course  of  fracUcal  imimctior^  in  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture^  or  Dairying,  at  the  rate     *        ♦        ■* 


Footnote,  t  [New]. 

When  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  AgrieuUure  or  HoriievUiwre  for  the  schools  of  any 
disbriet  has  been  prepared  by  thejauthorities  of  a  recognised  AgrieuUural  College, 
wUk  the  approval  of  the  Department,  ihe  instruction  under  this  head  must  he  in  general 
conformity  with  the  said  scheme,  and  subject  to  such  supervision  hy  officers  of  the 
CcUege  in  conjunction  with  H.M,  Inspector  as  ihe  Department  may  direct. 


21.  (c.)  (5.)  [Dropped]. 


21.  (c.)  [Added] 

2^.£. — It  has  been  found  as  a  result  of  experience  that  such  demonstra- 
turn  lessons  as  are  necessary  are  best  given  in  combination  tpiih  ihe  practice 
lessons^  but  utUU  further  notice  appluxUions  for  the  recognition  of  a  strictly 
limited  number  of  separate  demonstration  lessons  for  the  purposes  of 
grant  under  this  Article  mU  be  considered. 


32.  (c.)  (1.)  Footnote.t 

*        *        *    of  Teaohera.    Pnpatettohen    *        *        *  of  ihcte  Reguiatione 
who  were  admitted  from  1st  July,  1007,  or  prior  to  that  dale,  may  be  reckoned 


34,    •       *       ♦    school  funds, — 

{a)  The  Code  and  other  reguiaHons  for  ihe  year. 

(6)  AU  circulars  and  Memoranda  of  the  DepartmerU  bearing 
upon  methods  of  instructiony  or  relating  to  ihe  management 
of  the  school. 

(e)  Begisters  of  attendance    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


39.  Af^f  Beport  by  ihe  Inspector  and  any  remarks    * 
book. 


40.    ♦        ♦        ♦    staff.    He  ffuiy  also  note    *        »        » 
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ArticleB  in  the  Code  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1908. 

118.  (4.)     *        *        ♦    teacher  ot>er   66   years  of  age  on   whose 
*        *        *     H,tta,uied  that  age  or  within  three  9n(mths  after  his  atk^^ 
it. 

Provided  that  where  appluxition  for  a  pension  is  made  in  terms  of 
this  Article,  the  Department.    ♦        ♦        ♦ 

144.      ♦        »        ♦    instruction  for  non-fulfilment    ♦        ♦        * 


155.    *        *        *    audited  by  a  chartered  accountant     * 


*        * 


Sixth  Sohbdulb. 


III.  (d.)     ♦        ♦        »    Gardens  should  be  encouraged;     observe 
tiona     *        *        *     neighbourhood. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articlee  in  the  Code  of  1908. 


118.  (4.)     ♦        ♦        ♦    teacher  on  whose      ♦        *        ♦     attained 
the  age  of  G5  years. 
Where  this  condition  is  comflied  toith  the  Department    ♦        *         ♦ 


144.    ♦         ♦        ♦    instruction,  organisation  or  classification, f  for 
non-falfilment    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


Footnote.f  [New]. 

T%e  organisation  of  a  Higher  Orade  Department  cannot  he  eoTiaidered  eatisfactery 
tekere  the  etatieiics  prove  that  of  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the  first  year  a  large  proportion 
do  not  compute  the  course.  In  all  cases  where  any  tendency  of  the  hind  appears,  a 
parallel  Supplementary  Course  shovld  he  provided  in  the  same  or  in  another  school 
far  the  henefit  of  pupUs  who  are  not  likely  to  continue  their  attendance  at  school  for 
at  least  three  years  heyond  the  qualifying  stage.     (Article  29.  I.). 

It  is  recommended  that  managers  should  print  and  distribute^  for  the  information 
of  parents  and  pupils,  the  approved  Supplemenlary  Course  and  Higher  Orade  Schemes 
of  instruction  provided  hy  them,  with  an  explanation  of  the  object  of  each  and  a  dear 
indieation  of  the  more  prolonged  school  attendance  necessary  if  the  latter  is  selected. 

155.     *        *        ♦        audited      by      a   professional      accountant 


Sixth  Schedule. 
Note  to  Schedule.    [Added]. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  foUoiving  extract  from  the  Circular  {No.  374) ; — 
"  Suggestions  for  Specialised  Instruction  in  the  several  Courses  referred 

to  in  the  Circular. 

In  making  these  .suggestions,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
aim  has  been  to  indicate  certain  possibilities  of  each  line  of  study  for 
the  benefit  of  those  jmpils  who  may  continue  in  attendance  at  a  Supple- 
mentary Course  after  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  who  may  return  to  school 
for  special  study  in  the  winter,  in  the  manner  suggested  in  Paragraph 
13  of  the  Circular  ;  it  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  thai  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  programme  suggested  for  each  Course 
before  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  programme 
suggested  for  the  Industrial  Course.  In  that  Course  it  would  be  unreason- 
o^fe  to  expect  that  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  suggested  should  be 
overtaken  before  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  but  it  is  most  important  that  what  is 
done  should  be  on  lines  which  may  be  foUoufed  out  vkthout  any  essential 
change  in  method,  when  attendance  at  the  more  advanced  Continuation 
Classes  comes  to  be  substituted  for  attendance  at  the  day  schooV* 

III.  (d,)  ♦  ♦  ♦  Gardens  should  be  formed  and  made  use 
of;    observations     *        »        »    neighbourhood. 

When  the  instruction  is  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character  given  through 
the  medium  of  a  school  garden,  special  grants  will  be  allowed  in  terms 
of  Article  21  {b)  (2). 

Appendix  No.  IV. 
Footnote.*  [New]. 

n€  attention  of  managers  is  directed  to  the  Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of  the 
various  stAfects  included  m  ike  eyrriculftm,  issued  sefa/ratdy 
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APPENDIX   No.   III. 

Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Sootland,  dated 
4th  Maroh  1885,  with  respect  to  oertain  Parishes  in  the  Counties  of 
Ross  and  INTERNESS,  Where  diffiooltiee  have  arisen  as  to  the  School 
Provision. 

At  Dover  House,  WhitehM,  theUhdayoj  March  1896. 

By  the  Lords  op  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  in 

Scotland. 

Whereas  it  has  been  repreaented  to  my  Lords  that,  in  certain  parishes,  the 
4chool  boards  find  it  difficult  to  meet  their  liabilities  or  to  continue  to  maintain 
and  keep  efficient  the  schools  under  their  management :  .         i_. 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  the  school  rate  required  m  some  mstanoes  to  enable 
the  school  boards  to  perform  this  duty  would  impose  a  burden  on  the  localities 
in  excess  of  that  which  these  localities  can  be  expected  to  sustain  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  further  means  should  be  taken  to  promote 
efficient  and  economical  administration  in  the  educational  affairs  of  these 
parishes,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  school  pro- 
vision available  therein :  ,,«.,«,..      -rx  ^^j^ 

And  whereas  under  a  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education  Degananent,  of  date 
2lat  December  1888,  provision  was  made  whereby  certain  spe^al  arrangements 
miirht  be  adopted  with  regard  to  schools  in  such  districts,  and  whereby  in  con- 
aexion  with  such  arrangemente  special  assistance  might  be  granted  to  the  schools 
out  of  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  under  the  Probate  Duties 
(Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  by  him  made  available  for  the  purpose : 

And  wnereas  no  such  sum  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  Soot- 
land  available  for  such  purpose  subsequent  to  the  Slst  Marcb  1890  : 

And  whereas  a  sum  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  is  available,  together  with 
anv  surplus  remaining  from  the  amount  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  after  the  payments  under  the  Minute  of  2l8t  December  1888  for  the 
period  ended  at  3l8t  Maroh  1890  had  been  discharged,  in  order  to  afford  snch 
rnecial  assistance  to  schools  in  these  districts  :  ,      .       . 

And  whereas  by  a  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  provision  was  made  whereby 
special  arrangemente  similar  to  the  aforesaid  might  be  adopted. 

Resolved  :— 

That  the  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  is  hereby  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
nrovisions  are  substituted  therefor : —  .       .  „ 

That,  in  the  case  of  any  school  district  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Inverness, 
where  the  parochial  board  or  boards  has  or  have  faUed  to  pay  over  to  the  school 
board  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund,  or  where 
the  ciroumstances  are  such,  in  the  opi  Ion  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
as  to  make  such  special  arrangement  esirable,  the  following  arrangement  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  school  bc»'  d,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sootdi 
Education  Department,  be  adopted,  t  .at  is  to  say  :  .^.    «,       ,. 

1  The  school  board  shall,  m  pursuance  of  section  twenty-two  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  commit  the  management  of  each  school  under  their  charge 
to  three  managers,  of  whom  one  shall  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  charge  of 

2.  To  such  managers  shall  be  committed  full  powers  of  appointing  and  dis- 
missing the  teachers  of  the  school  under  their  manaurement.  of  deciding  as  to  the 
orsani^tion  of  the  school,  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  all  items  of  expenditure 
inrecard  to  the  school,  including  lighting,  heating,  deaning,  and  repairs. 

3.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  and  the 
other'raanagers  of  a  school  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  whose  decision  shall  be  final    ^     ,     .  .       ^. 

4  I'he  sums  annually  due  in  respect  of  such  school  from  the  parliamentary  and 
other  eranto  shall  be  paid  to  the  |»neral  account  of  all  the  managers  appomted 
bv  the  school  board  under  this  Minute,  and  the  receipte  shall  be  signed  by  the 
board's  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  as  manager, 
The  school  board  shall  furnish  annually  not  later  than  the  90th  of  Jnne  (on  a 
form  to  be  supplied  by  the  Department)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated 
income  snd  expenditure  for  the  current  financial  year. 
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&  Saeh  portion  of  the  amount  available  under  this  Minnie  aa  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Sootoh  Edooation  Department  shall  be  aUotted  to  the  TarionB 
school  board  districts  in  which  the  special  arxansement  mav  be  adopted  in  such 
proportion  and  at  such  time,  and  on  such  eonmtions,  as  m  the  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  Edncat^n  Department  the  circnmstances  of  each  case  require,  spedal 
regard  being  paid  to  tne  reasonableness  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  locality 
to  the  school  rand. 

0.  The  amount  (if  any)  so  allotted  shall  be  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  to  the  manajpers  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  four  hereof,  to 
meet  tiie  expenses  of  maintenance  beyond  any  other  source  of  income  available 
to  the  said  managers,  or  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  or  managers  to  meet  such 
expenditure  by  the  board  or  manaffers  on  additional  school  provision  or  equip- 
ment as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  or  shall  oe  applied  by  the 
Department  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  school  board  to  the  PnUic 
Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

7.  Any  surplus  income  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  shall  be  applied  to  meet 
approvea  lialnlitieB  or  expenditure  of  the  school  board,  or  of  the  managers  of  any 
school  or  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  failure  so  to  apply  such  surplus  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  any  payment  due  to  the  managers 
appointed  under  this  Minute  may  at  any  time  oe  suspended  or  withheld  by  the 
£lcotGh  Education  Department. 

8.  All  sums  due  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  the  school  board  under 
section  sixty-seven  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  first  place,  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  and  instalments  of 
loans  contracted  under  section  forty-five  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872, 
and  acceptance  by  any  school  board  of  the  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute 
shall  be  a  valid  authority  by  the  school  board  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment so  to  apply  such  sums,  or  to  retain  all  or  a  sufficient  proportion  of  such 
sums  against  any  interest  on  or  instalments  of  said  loans  falling  due  within  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March. 

9.  On  the  tennination  of  any  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute,  the 
approved  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  managers  of  any  school  or  schools,appointed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  rorm  a  first  charge  upon  any  grant  which  may  thereafter 
become  due  by  the  Department  to  the  school  boara. 

10.  Any  speioial  arrangement  under  this  Minute  shall  terminate  six  months 
after  written  notice  to  tnat  effect  has  been  ^ven  either  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  or  by  the  school  board. 
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Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Hiqhbr  Grade  Schools  or 
Departments.* 

The  course  of  instraction  most  be  snbinitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  should  extend  over  at  least  three  fears,  and  in  the  following  subjects 
should  be  of  the  general  ohaxaoter  indicated  in  this  Memorandum. 

(A.)  History  and  English  Liieratwre.— The  first  two  years  in  the  latter 
subject  should  be  devoted  to  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  the 
reading  of  interesting  works  of  ffood  style  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  These 
should  be  studied  uu^ly  at  home,  and  discussed  at  schooL  EzaminatioDB 
should  be  held  as  to  their  contents,  themes  set  upon  them,  difficult  passages 
paraphrased,  and  choice  passages  learnt  by  heart.  Parsing  and  analjnus  should 
oe  treated  as  subeidiaiy  subjects,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  language. 

The  same  years  should  be  devoted  to  a  revisal  of  previous  knowledge  of 
History,  and  to  obtaining  a  clear  chronological  conspectus  of  the  succession  of 
events  hi  English  and  S<x»tti8h  History  as  an  aid  to  future  reading. 

In  the  third  year  a  definite  period  of  History  may  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  its  literature  and  the  general  state  of  civilisation  in  Europe  at  the 
time.  Some  representative  book  or  books  of  the  period  should  be  studied  in 
detail.  At  all  sti^^  the  historical  origin  of  present-day  institutions  should  be 
kept  in  view,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  should  be  cultivated,  and  some  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  (controversial  topics  being 
avoided). 

(B.)  Oeogrdphff.—A  revisal  of  previous  knowledge;  the  reading  of  maps 
{e,g.  of  contour  hues)  and  their  constructi Jn ;  blementary  exercises  in  surveying 
and  mapping ;  a  thoroug]}  re^onid  survey,  ^y  9  .«ns  of  excursions,  of  the 
physical  geography,  flora,  •fauna,  and  hlitprical  {antiquities  of  the  district  in 
which  th^  school  is  situated ;  a  study  ^^commmpiar  geography,  based  largely 
upon  the  shipping  and^rade  ne^s  of  JtbRaily  papers. 

(C.)  McUhematies.—        ¥     .      ^ 

(a.)  (geometry  and  Mensuration.— Practical  and  Theoretical.  The  oonne 
of  instruction  m.  Euclid  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  exercises 
in  Practical  (geometry,  and  should,  where  possible,  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation, as,  e.^.,  to  Mensuration.  Mensuration  should  at  the  outset  be  based 
upon  the  experimental  determination  of  surfaces  and  volumes  which  forms 
part  of  the  course  of  experimental  science,  and  may  ultimately  include 
exercises  in  Surveying,  involving  simple  applications  of  Trigonometry. 

(b.)  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  dedmala 
should  be  acquired,  based  upon  the  actual  calculations  required  in  the 
ex^rimental  course  in  Science ;  the  commercial  applications  of  arithmetic, 
ana  in  certain  cases  the  arithmetic  of  artificers,  should  be  studied,  and 
exercises  in  mental  calculations  in  these  branches  should  be  constantly 
given.  Al^bra  should  at  the  outset  be  treated  as  an  extension  and 
generalisation  of  Arithmetic. 

(D.)  Drairing.— The  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  scheme  specially  approved  for  the  purpose  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Drawing. 

(E.)  EscperimentcU  Science,—  The  course  in  Science  should  be  in  aocoidanoe 
with  a  scheme  similarly  approved  and  should  proceed  from  elementary 
exercises  in  measuring  and  weighing,  and  calculations  based  thereon, 
to  the  experimental  mvestigation  of  elementary  notions  of  Physics  ana 
Chemistry.  In  rural  schools,  and  in  summer,  some  investigation  of  plant  life 
and  of  the  elements  of  Botany  should  be  added.  At  least  hS\i  the  time  devoted 
to  this  subject  should  be  spent  by  each  pupil  in  practical  work. 

(F.)  Modem  Langttages,— The  object  and  method  of  the  instruction  in 
Languages  must  in  all  cases  be  practical,  and  whatever  method  may  be  pursued 
in  the  beginning,  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  course  should  be  that  the  pupils 

*  The  attention  of  managers  is  directed  to  the  Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of 
the  various  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum,  issued  separately. 
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are  able  to  read  rimple  nanatlTe  in  the  language  at  nif^bt,  and  to  nndentand 
and  zeprodnoe  both  orally  and  in  writing  toe  anbatanee  of  a  oonTeraation  on 
erervdky  topes,  m  a  rimple  deseription.  Unlem  there  ia  reaaonable  probability 
of  tnese objeotfl  beingattained  the  subject  should  not  be  attempted.  There  u 
no  reatrietion  in  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  studied  aa  part  of  the  Higher 
Grade  course,  provided  that  the  amount  of  language  stnd^  is  not  ezcessiye 
compared  with  the  time  allotted  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Latin  or 
Greek  may  be  pnq^oeed  in  substitntion  for  a  Modem  Language,  and  if  Latin  is 
not  taken  as  a  separate  subject  of  study,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lessons  in 
F.nglifth  should  include  some  elementary  studv  of  the  Latin  yooabolary  and 
sentence  construction  in  their  beuing  upon  Engush. 

The  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  teachers  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach,  in  each  subject  indrddually.  and 
in  the  case  of  Seienoe,  that  they  have  had  experience  in  treating  the  subject 
experimentally. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PRELIMINARY 
EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  CERTI- 
FICATION OF  TEACHERS  FOR  VARIOUS 
GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  P'irst  Issue  of 
THESE  Regulations. 

Introductory. 

The  Codes  of  recent  years  contained  an  undertaking  Introductory 
to  recast  the  course  of  instruction  for  pupil  teachers, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  promise  was  made  in  the 
Code  of  1905  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  a 
teacher^s  training  and  certification.  The  following 
Regulations  are  the  result. 

Their  working  might  have  been  facilitated  and  their 
form  in  some  measure  modified,  had  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill  of  last  session  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  It  haa,  however,  become  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  January, 
1905,  establishing  Committees  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  further  delay. 

Though  the  details  are  necessarily  somewhat  com-  General 
plex,  the  general  principles  are  extremely  simple.     The  principles, 
whole  course  is  regarded  as  one  continuous  process 
having  two  aspects — (a)  the  general  education  of  the  General 
future     teacher,    and    (b)    his    professional    training,  e  ino«tit.i  of 
EiAphasis  is  laid  upon  (a)  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^"<*^*^*t<^« 
course,  and  upon  {b)  in  the  later.     Yet  the  two  are  never 
entirely    separated.     Before    admission   as  a  Junior 
Student  the  candidate  must  have  received  a  good  general 
education  testified  to  by  fitness  for  the  award  of  the 
Interm^iate  Certificate.     Provision   is  also   made  in 
the  case  of  intending  candidates  for  obtaining  evidence 
as  to  their  probable  fitness  for  the  ofiice  of  teacher  by 
careful .  observation  of  those  personal   characteristics 
which  make  for  or  against  success   in  their    future 
oocupation. 
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Profes^onal  During  the  Junior  Student  course,  more  concentrated 

traiiyng.  study  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  systematic  instruction 

in  tne  art  of  teaching,  practice  under  skilled  super- 
vision superseding  the  haphazard  exercise  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  hitherto  been  too  frequently 
the  lot  of  the  pupil  teacher.  Similarly,  while 
professional  training  will  be  the  first  and  chief 
concern  of  the  Training  Centre,  students  who  have 
reached  a  certain  level  of  general  education  will, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
proper  professional  tmining,  be  accorded  every  reason- 
able facility  for  pursuing  their  studies. 

General  Certifieate  to  teach  in  PAmairy  Schools 
{Articles   15-41). 
Main  object  of         The  main  object  of  the  Regulations  is  to  secure   a 
KeguhtioDs.         sufficient  supply  of  well -equipped  teachers  for  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  country.     It  follows 
that,  apart  from  professional  training,  general  education 
Nature  of  general  should  extend  much  beyond  the  primary  stage.    Accord- 
education,  ingly,   the   preliminary  instruction    to    be    undergone 
by   the  future    teacher    has   been   assimilated  as   far 
as  possible  to   the  ordinary  curriculum  of  either  a 
Secondary    or    an    Intermediate    School.      In    view 
of     his     destined     occupation    it    is    essential    that 
his   curriculum  should  include    a  thorough  study  of 
English  and   English  literature,  and  also  a  sufficient 
grounding  in  certain  other  subjects,  some  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
whole  range  of  work  in  a  Primary  School     But  it  is  being 
increasingly  recognised  that  an  adequate  discipline  in 
the  various  subjects  indicated — ^to  wit,  English,  Experi- 
mental Science,  and  Drawing — is  at  the  same  tinie  an 
integral  element  in  a  well-balanced  course  of  Secondary 
'-♦  Education.    There  should  accordingly  be  no  difficulty 
in     accommodating    the     curriculum     of     any     good 
Secondary    School    to    the    special     needs     of     the 
future    teacher.    Subject    to  certain    temporary  pro- 
Minimum  require- visions  (Articles  67  to  75),  the  minimum  requirements 
raenteforrecogni-f^j.    ^cognition    as    a    teacher   in    Primary    Schools 
will    be,    firstly,    the    successful    completion    of    an 
approved  course  of  Secondary  Education  indicating  at- 
tainments approximating  to  those  required  for  the^  award 
of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  and,  secondly,  a  suWequent 
and  sufficient  course  of  mainly  professional  training. 
The  duty  of  making  provision  for  the  latter  will  rest 
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upon  the  Training  Aathorities  at  each  Training  Centre,  . 

For  this  porpose  the  Provincial   Committees  for  the 

Training    of   Teachers  will    establish  clearly   defined  p^^i^^^  ^j^  ^^ 

courses  of  instruction,  distinguishing  between  the  pre-  hiade  by  Training 

paration  necessary  for  teaching  primary  and  secondary  Authorities  for 

subjects   respectively.     As  far  as  may  be  required,  ||"*^®^*^  ^ 

separate   courses  will   be   provided   for  men  and  for®^™*****' 

women.     In  their  arrangements  the  Committees  will 

avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  institutions  accessible  to 

the  Students — the  University,  the  Technical  College, 

the  iScbool  of  Art,  etc. — and  will  establish  under  their 

own  management  such  classes  only,  as  these  institutions 

cannot  easily  provide. 


Qualification  to  teach  higlier  subjects  in  Intei^mediate  and  ... 

Secondary  Schools  (Articles  42-46). 

While  duly  safeguarding  the  interests  of  those  now  Courses 
serving  on  the  staff  of  Intermediate  and   Secondary  for  teach  irs  for 
Schools  under  the  inspection   of  the  Department,  ttiy  ^^^jj*"***  *"'' 
Lords  desire  to  secure  that,  for  the  future,   all  teachers  g^^l^lg^^ 
of     higher    subjects     shall     be     thoroughly    trained 
for    their  most  responsible  duties.      As   stated  above, 
it  is  contemplated  that    the    Provincial    Committees 
will    establish    courses    specially    desigaed    for    this 
purpose.       Persons    who    do    not    desire    to   qualify  »  -  ' 

as  teachers  of  Primary  Schools  may  be  admitted  to  • 

such  courses,  and  may  qualify  as  teachers  of  higher  ' 

subjects  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  upon 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid 
Articles.    Such  persons  will,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  to 
have  graduated  in  Arts  or  Science  befoi'e  entering  upDn 
their    course    of    professional    training.      They    must 
pay  the  fee  fixed  for  the  course  of  training,  and  they 
will  not    be    eligible    for  the   award     of   allowances 
from   the    funds    of    a    Provincial    Committee,    nor 
will  they  have  the    status  of  *  Certificated  Teacher' 
for   the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)     Act.       On    the     other    hand,     a  QuaMcation  of 
General  Certificate    (conveying   qualification  to  teach  holdeiv  of  a 
in    Primary    Schools)   will    not,    as  such,   qualify  for  GeneialCertificate^ 
employment  as  a  teacher  of  higher  subjects  in  Inter-  ^iJ^J^J^ts'^ 
mediate  and  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  "^ijia^Ate 
of  the  Department,  but  the  holder  may  obtain  aush.aa  becoodary 
qualification  in  respect   of  any   particular  subjec*  by  ^l*<^^-       t 
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fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  42-46  either  daring 
his  Training  Collie  course  or  subsequently.  These 
Articles  are  only  intended  to  set  up  a  general  standard 
of  qualification.  The  extent  to  which  the  possession  of 
such  qualifications  will  be  insisted  on  as  regards  the 
staff  of  a  school  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Department 
will  be  a  matter  for  separate  r^ulation  in  the  Code  or 
Minute  under  which  such  grants  are  made. 

Certificates  to  teach  Special  Subjects  {Articles  47  and  48). 

In  connection  with  schools  of  all  grades  and  with 
continuation  classes  a  considerable  body  of  persons 
find  employment  as  teachers  of  special  subjects, 
e.g.f  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  Drawing,  &c.  The 
qualifications  of  such  teachers  have  hitherto  been 
General  oon-  ill-defined,and  it  is  now  sought  to  r^ularise  them.  Three 
niSS!  ™^*^  conditions  seem  to  be  essential  for  recognition :  (1)  a 
general  education  of  a  moderate  standard ;  (2)  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  special  subject  to  be  taught,  testified 
to  by  the  Diploma  of  a  recognised  institution;  (Ji)  a 
sufiicient  course  of  instruction  in  the  aims  and  methods 
of  education  generally,  and  in  the  treatment,  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  of  the  special  subject  concerned. 
These  conditions  are  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of 
Articles  47  and  48. 
Certificate  to  Certificates  issued  to  teachers  of  special  subjects  will 

teadi  "1^***^^'  not  in  themselves  qualify  for  employment  on  the  general 
Stionfor^^neral  ^taff  of  schools  of  any  grade,  nor  will  they  confer  any  of 
work.  the  privileges  that  belong  to  the  holder  of  a  General 

Certificate. 

Possible  Transference  o/  Existing  Training  Colleges 
{Articles  26-29). 

Eetablifihinent  of     The  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  makes  it  possible 

IrtS^^  26  29     ^^^®^  certain  conditions  for  Managers  of  existing  Training 

*  ^     ~    ■     Colleges  to  transfer  their  property  in  these  Colleges  to 

the    rrovincial    Committees    established    under    that 

Minute.  But  there  is  an  alternative.  Managers  may  retain 

-  their  property  in  whole  or  in  part.     If  they  retain  it, 

they  may — ^while  employing  it  in  the   first  place  for 

the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction,  according 

'  to  their  own  views,  to  Students  who  elect  to  receive  it 

^>^      at  their  hands,  and  for  boarding  and  caring  for  those 

^~wlio\consent  to  live  under  then-  discipline — grant  the  use 
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of  it  to  the  Committees  for  all  other  purposes.  The 
premises  of  Training  Colleges  where  tnis  system 
might  be  adopted  wouM — in  so  far  as  they  were  used  for 
boarding  Students  or  for  giving  religious  instruction — be 
r^arded  as  "  Hostels ''  for  the  purposes  of  these  Regu- 
lations. The  Managers  would  fix  such  fees  as  would 
cover  in  whole  or  in  part  their  outlay  for  the  objects  speci- 
fied. These  fees  would  be  paid  by  the  Students  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Hostels  either  out  of  their  own  funds 
or  from  allowances  granted  to  them  by  the  Committees. 
The  Committees  might  further,  in  consideration  of  the 
fees  being  fixed  at  an  amount  insufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Students,  make  a 
subsidy  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  Hostel. 

Where  Hostels  were  approved  by  a  Provincial  Com-  l^^^y  ?^. 
mittee,  the  duty  of  supervising  the  resident  Students  •"P®'^^'^"* 
and  of  reporting  on  their  conduct  would  devolve  on  the 
Managers  of  the  Hostels.  In  so  far  as  a  Hostel  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  the  proficiency 
of  the  Students,  as  determined  by  its  Managers,  would  be 
entered,  should  the  Committee  so  determine,  upon  the 
Certificate  granted  to  the  Student.  It  would  be  permis- 
sible for  persons  or  associations  of  persons  other  than 
the  Managers  of  existing  Training  Colleges  to  establish 
Hostels  under  similar  conditions. 

In  no  case  would  a  Student  be  compelled,  as  a  condi-  Studente  not 
tion  of  being  accepted,  to  reside  in  a  particular  Hostel,  f^^^*^*  *** 
nor  could  the  obtaining  of  a  mark  for  religious  know-  ^     * 
ledge  be  made  a  condition  of  granting  the  Certificate. 
In  so  far  as  Students  were  not  resident  in  approved 
Hostels,  the  responsibility  for  their  proper  housing,  the 
supervision  of  their  conductand  the  making  of  the  report 
specified  in  Aiticle  29  would  devolve  directly  upon  the 
Provincial  Committees  or  upon  officers  appointed  by 
them. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when  a  Provincial  Com- 
mittee accepts  the  transfer  of  .an  existing  Training 
College  for  all  or  for  any  purposes,  Students  will  no 
longer  be  assigned  to  that  College  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion, but  will  be  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
Students. 

Fees  and  Allowances  (Artides  30-32). 

The  Begulations    contemplate     the    possibility    of  Independent  and 
a  certain  number  of  Students  providing  for  their  own  g^?^^ 
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maintenance  and  paying  fees  for  their  instruction^  and 
thereby  obtaining  a  licence  to  teaeh  without  coming 
under  obligation  to  serve  in  any  particular  class  of 
school  My  Lords  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  Students  will  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  profession 
of  teacher  to  its  proper  level,  and  They  trust  that  the 
responsible  authorities  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
foster  this  increase.  But  having  regard  to  the  maimer 
in  which  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  Primary 
Schools  has  been  provided  in  the  past,  They  recognise 
that  for  some  time  to  come,  and  possibly  in  some 
measure  always,  there  will  be  necessity  for  granting  a 
Allowanoes.  certain  number  of  allowances.  But  They  feel  that 
allowances  should  be  granted  only  after  careftil  inquiry, 
and  that  their  number  and  amount  should  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
individuals  and  of  the  time. 

In  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  supply  of  Junior 
Students,  such  additional  monies  as  may  be  necessary 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Committee  for  each  county  or  burgh.  The  schemes 
of  these  Committee^,  whicn  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  in  every  case  include  an  adequate 
number  of  allowances  payable  to  accepted  Junior 
Students.  They  will  also,  where  circumstances  seem  to 
require  it,  make  provision,  by  means  of  bursaries  or 
otherwise,  for  enabling  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  (Article  29  I.  of  the  Code)  to 
receive  instruction  that  shall  fit  them  for  being  nominated 
to  Junior  Studentships. 

Country  schools  should  constitute  an  admirable 
recruiting  ground  for  teachers  of  the  best  type.  In 
view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  considerations,  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  Committees  on  Secondar}' 
Education  .may  be  expected  to  be  most  valuable. 

Classes  for  the  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers 
{Article  55). 

CbuMies  for  In  order  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  training  of 

^®^^®"  "*  *"^^^  teachers  in  any  district  may  as  far  as  possible  be  brought 
tnuisferred  to  within  the  puTview  of  a  single  body,  the  initiative  in  estab- 
Provincial  lishing  classes  for  the  furwer  instruction  of  teachers  io 

Cemsiittees.         actual  service,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
classes  (Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code),  has  been  transferred 
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from  County  Councils  to  the  Provincial  CommitLt^esL 

These  classes  may  be  held  at  such  convenient  centres 

within  the  constituency  of  the  Committee  or  Committees  Establishment  <A 

as  may  be  determined,  but  the  desimbility  of  instituting  vacation 

vacation  courses  at  the  principal  centres  of  training  and 

the  advantage  of  making  use  of  the  equipment  and  stafi 

there  available  should  te  specially  kept  in  view. 

Temporary  Pravisums  {Articles  67-75). 

The  ideal  aimed  at  in  these  Regulations  is  that  every 
teacher  in  a  Scottish  school  shall  be  thoroughlv  trained 
and  equipped  for  the  work  he  is  to  undeitake.  But 
Their  Lordships  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
would  inevitably  attend  on  too  sudden  a  change  from 
present  conditions.  With  the  view  of  obviating  the 
various  inconveniences  that  might  othervtdse  attach  to  a 
period  of  transition,  certain  temporary  provisions  have 
been  framed  (Articles  67-75).  These  have  been  drafte^l 
after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  probable  require- 
ments over  a  series  of  years.  Scrutiny  will  show  that 
they  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  adaptation  to 
unforeseen  circumstances. 
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NOTE  KEOABDINO  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Classification  of 
schools  and 
definition  of 
terms. 


Primary  Scbool. 


Intermediate 
School. 


Secondary 
School. 


For  the  purpose  of  these  and  other  regulations  of  the 
Department,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  a 
classification  of  schools  based  solely  on  distinction  of 
curriculum. 

Of  the  designations  at  present  in  common  use,  the  term 
"  Elementary/'  as  defined  in  the  English  Education  Act 
of  1870,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  class  of  school 
in  Scotland.  The  term  "Higher  Grade"  connotes  a 
school  receiving  grants  under  the  Code,  and  is  therefore 
restricted  in  its  application.  The  term  "Higher  Class " 
comes  originally  from  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  and  is 
mainly  of  historical  interest,  having  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  so 
designated. 

The  nomenclature  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  is 
the  following : — 

Primary  School — A  school  or  a  department  of  a  school 
giving  an  education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  below  the  age  of  14.  A  Primary 
School  may  contain  individual  pupils  or  small  sections 
of  scholars  who  are  being  instructed  on  the  lines  of  an 
Intermediate  or  even,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  of  a 
Secondary  School. 

Intermediate  School — A  school  providing  at  least 
a  three  years'  course  of  secondary  education  (including, 
as  a  rule,  instruction  in  a  language  or  languages  other 
than  English)  to  pupils  who,  on  entering,  have  reached 
the  stage  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects  indicated 
in  Article  29  I.  of  the  Code  ("  qualifying  examination"). 

Secondary  School — A  school  providing  at  least  a  five 
years'  course  of  secondary  education  beyond  the 
qualifying  examination  stage. 

An  Inteimediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a 
Higher  Grade  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Class 
Schools  which  may  fall  into  this  category. 

A  Secondary  School  corresponds  generally  to  a 
Higher  Class  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Grade 
Schools  which  have  developed,  or  in  suitable  circum- 
stances may  be  expected  to  develop,  a  complete 
Secondary  School  course. 
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An  Intermediate  School  should  retain  its  pupils  until  Normal  attain- 
at  least  the  age  of  15-16,  and  the  normal  attainments  J^tomtfc?^^^ 
of  the  pu{Hls  at  that  age  should  be  those  indicated  by  g^™ary 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Schools. 

A  Secondary  School  should  retain  its  pupils  till  at 
least  the  age  of  17-18,  and  no  pupil  who  has  not 
qualified  for  the  award  of  some  form  of  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, or  for  one  of  the  alternative  Technical  or 
Commercial  Certificates,  can  be  held  to  have  completed 
the  course  satisfactorily. 

Though  the  education  of  the  Intermediate  School  is  of  Choice  of  subjects 
the  nature  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary,  ^^^  curriculum, 
education,  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  relative 
importance  to  be  given  to  them  at  various  stages 
of  the  curriculum  may  properly  vary  within  certain 
limits  according  as  the  school  is  one  providing  a 
three  years'  course  or  one  providing  a  five  years' 
course.  The  curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  snould 
be  so  arranged  as  to  present,  at  the  age  at  which  the 
pupils  normally  leave,  a  certain  unity  and  completeness. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  that  as  between 
the  Secondary  School  and  the  various  Intermediate 
Schools  of  the  same  district  there  should  be  no  un- 
necessary divergence  of  curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages, 
so  that  transference  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  not 
be  impeded. 
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Regfilation9  to 
supersede  thoflf» 
in  C!ode. 


Stages  of 
prepaFAtion. 


Nomination  of 
Students. 


Regulations  for  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion, training,  and  certification  of 
teachers  for  various  grades  of  schools.* 


Chapter  L 
INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  following  Regulations  shall  come  in  place  of 
those  articles  and  schedules  of  the  Code  which  deal 
with  the  admission,  training  and  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  and  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers. 

2.  Subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  Articles  67-75 
of  these  Regulations,  the  following  shall  be  recognised  as 
the  regular  stages  of  the  course  of  preparation  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  viz. : —  (a)  Junior  Students,  and 
(b)  Students   in   Full   Training. 


Chapter  II. 
JUNIOR    STUDENTS. 


3.  Junior  Students  may  be  nominated  to  the  Depart- 
ment irom  among  young  persons  who  have  received 
instruction  according  to  the  curriculum  approved  for 
Higher  Grade  Schools  (either  in  schools  recognised  as 
such  or  in  Higher  Class  Schools,  or  in  schools  which, 
having  regard  to  their  equipment  and  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  staff  to  give  instruction  in  the  approved 
curriculum,  are  accepted  by  the  Department  as  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose),  and  who  at  the  end  of  their 
course  have  been  found  qualified  for  the  award  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  (see  Circular  Letter  No.  389  in 
Appendix  No.  II.),t  The  Department  may  also  accept 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  equivalent  course  of  instruc- 
tion undergone  elsewhere.  The  nomination  shall  be 
made  in  the  case  of  counties  by  the  County  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education.     In  the  case  of  those  burghs  for 

*  I^ote. — The  words  "  he,"  '*  his,"  &c.,  in  these  Regulations,  unless  the 
context  shows  the  contrary,  are  to  be  taken  to  include  ''she,"  "her,'' 
&c. 

t  See  also  footnote  to  Article  69  (g). 
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which  there  is  a  Burgh  Committee*  on    Secondary  ,  , 

Education,  the  nomination  in  the  case  of  candidates 
from  Voluntary  or  Endowed  Schools  shall  be  made  by 
the  relative  Committee,  but  in  the  case  of  candidates 
from  Public  Schools  by  the  School  Board,  f 

4.  In  the  nomination  of  Junior  Students  the  nominat-  School  Reoonl. 
ing  body  shall  ffive  due  consideration  to  a  report  which 
applicants    shall    obtain  from  their  principal  teacher 

after  giving  him  not  less  than  six  months'  notice  of 
their  intention  to  present  themselves  for  nomination. 
This  report  (the  production  of  which  may  be  called  for 
in  any  individual  case  or  cases  by  the  Department)  shall 
have  particular  reference  to  those  qualities  which  seem 
to  make  for  or  against  the  applicant's  ultimate  fitness 
for  teaching  work.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  judg- 
ment, the  teacher  may  occasionally,  during  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  application,  employ 
the  ap|)hcant  in  giving  instruction  under  supervision 
in  the  junior  classes  of  the  school. 

5.  Every  person  received  as  a  Junior  Student  shall  Certificate  as  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  medical  certificate  as  to  health  h^l<>h»  &c. 
and   physical    fitness    in   a   form    prescribed    by  the 
Department,  and  shall  also  produce  a  Registrar's  Certi- 
ficate of  Birth  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age. 

6.  Junior  Students  shall  receive  their  instruction  at  Instruction 
such  schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Department  for  during  the 
the  purpose,  regard  being  had  to  the  accommodation,  ^'^'^• 
the  equipment,   and    the  provision    of  a    sufficiently 
qualified  sta£ 

7.  The  instruction  shall  be  according  to  a  curriculum  Curriculum  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Managers  of  such  schools  and  approved  approved  by 

by  the  Depitment.  Department. 

8.  To  be  approved  by  the  Department  a  cuiriculum  CJonditions  of 
must  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  Students  in  the  *pP«^v»'* 
following  subjects  :— 

£nglish  ;  at  least  one  language  other  than 
English;  History;  Geography;  Mathematics  (including 
Arithmetic)  and  Experimental  Science  ;  Drawing 
and  some  form  of  Manual  work  (in  the  case  of  girls, 
JNieedlework);  Physical  Exercises  ;  Music. 

*  Including  the  Secondary  Educati  >n  Commiitee  for  the  Parish  of 
Qovan. 

t  The  nomination  of  Junior  Students  under  this  Article  and  the 
granting  of  allowances  under  Article  57  shall  be  made  by  the  authority 
(County  Gbnunittee  or  Burgh  Committee  or  School  Board,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  district  in  which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  candi- 
dates reside. 
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Duration  of 
course. 


9.  The  course  shall  extend  nonnally  over  three 
years.  But  Students  who  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  have  obtained  the  full  preliminary  qualifications 
necessary  to  study  for  graduation,  may  enter  the 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  Winter 
Session.  On  the  other  hand,  Students  who  can  produce 
testimony  of  exceptional  aptitude  for  teaching,  as  well 
as  of  sufficient  progress  in  their  studies,  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  Managers,  apply  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year  to  be  provisionally  recognised  as  Assistant 
Teachers  in  terms  of  Article  75. 


Records  of  Work 
to  be  kept 


Examination  of 
Junior  Students. 


Training  and 
practice  in 
Teaching. 


10  (a).  Systematic  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Students  in  the  several  subjects  of  the 
approved  curriculum,  and  these  records,  together  with 
the  judgments  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Department,  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  relative  entries 
upon  the  certificate  to  be  granted  to  the  Junior  Student 
on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  course  (the  Junior 
Student's  Certificate),  (b).  In  any  year  of  his  course  a 
Junior  Student  may  be  presented  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  for  examination  on  the  Higher 
Grade  Standard  in  any  subject  included  in  the  approved 
curriculum,  and  any  success  so  obtained  shall  be 
recorded  upon  his  certificate,  (c).  In  order  to  assist 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Department  in  framing 
their  judgments,  all  Junior  Students  shall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  course  and  irrespective  of  any  successes 
previously  obtained  in  terms  of  (6),  be  presented  as 
above  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  the 
Higher  Grade  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
curriculum,  except  in  so  £ar  as  the  Department  may, 
upon  good  cause  shown,  grant  exemption  in  respect  of 
any  particular  subject. 

11.  Managers  shall  submit  for  approval,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum,  a  scheme  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  Junior  Students  in  the  art  of 
teaching  each  of  the  Primary  School  subjects.  This 
training  may  be  given  either  in  the  approved  school 
or  in  a  purely  Primary  School,  as  Managers  may 
arrange,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department.  Such 
scheme  may,  at  the  discretion  of  Managers,  provide 
for  the  requisite  instruction  and  practice  being  given 
either  at  intervals    throughout    the    course,  or  con- 
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tinuously  during  the  last  six  months.     Systematic  record  fiecorcb  of 
shall  be  kept  of  each  Student's  progress  and  proficiency  Progress  to  be 
in  the  art  of  teaching.     The  instructor  charged  with  this  j  ^*       , 
part  of  the  work    shall   embody  his  observations  ouj^^^^  ^* 
each  Student  in  a  report  which  shall  specify  whether 
or    not    the    Student  gives    satisfactory    promise    of 
becoming  an    efficient   teacher. 

12.  The  principal  teacher  shall  further  report  as  toEeport  by  the 
the  character  and  conduct  of  each  Junior  Student,  his  principal  teacher, 
bearing  and  manner  of  speech,  his  influence  with  his 

fellows  and  generally  as  to  his  possession  of  the  moral 
qualities  requisite  in  a  teacher. 

13.  The  nature  of  the  reports  obtained  under  Articles  Satisfactory  re- 
11  and  12  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Junior  Student's  ports  essential  to 
Certificate,  and  no  Junior  Student  will  be  held  to  have  ^^^^  endorse- 
successfully  completed  his  course,  nor  will  his  certificate  ^^^^' 

be  endorsed  and  recognised  by  the  Department,  unless 
these  reports  are  satisfactory. 

14.  Subject  to    the  sanction    of    the   Department,  Fcop. 
managers  of  approved  schools  may  charge  such  fees  for 
instruction  in  the  course  for  Junior  Students  as  they 
may  see  fit.* 


Chapter  III. 

STUDENTS    IN    FULL    TRAINING    (SENIOR 
STUDENTS). 

15,  Provincial    Committees    for    the    Training    of  Admission  of 
Teachers  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  t  established  Students. 

by  the  Department's  Minute  of  30th  January,   1905,J 

and     Managers    of    Training     Colleges    may    admit 

to     training    the    following     classes    of    persons :— Qu^jifi^i^,^gf^j 

(a)  Persons  who  have  obtained  the  Junior  Student's  admission. 

Certificate   (Articles    10-13);     (b)    Persons    who,  not 

haying  been  admitted  as  Junior  Students,  have  obtained 

a  Leaving  Certificate  or  have  undergone  an  equivalent 

*  For  particulars  as  to  grants  and  bursaries  or  maintenance  allow- 
aiioes  in  respect  of.  Junior  Students,  see  Articles  56-57. 

t  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  **  Provincial  Committees."  In  reference 
to  Students  in  Full  Training  the  expression  '*  Training  Authorities  " 
means  a  Provincial  Ck)mmittee  or  the  Managers  of  a  Training  College. 

See  Appendij^  No.  Ill,  r^  T 
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Duration  of 
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approved  by 
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approval. 

Professional 

training. 

Practice  in 
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Managers  of 
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facilities. 


course  of  instruction  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  have  also,  after  not  less  than  six  months  of 
practical  training  in  a  school,  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  that  purpose,  obtained  satisfactory  reports 
in  terms  of  Articles  11  and  12;  (c)  Any  person 
qualified  for  admission  in  terms  of  Article  73  of  these 
Regulations  ;  (d)  Persons  already  recognised  as  certifi- 
cated teachers  (untrained) ;  (e)  Graduates  in  Arts  or 
Science  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  any  University  abroad  approved  for  the  purpose.* 

16.  No  person  who  does  not  produce  a  satisfactory 
certificate  as  to  health  and  physical  fitness  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Department  can  be  recognised  as  a 
Student. 

17.  The  course  of  training  for  persons  admitted  under 
Article  15  (a),  (6),  or  (c)  shall  be  of  not  less  than  two 
years^  duration,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
already  passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers,  when  the  course  of 
training  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Authori- 
ties, be  shortened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  73  (c).  Certificated  Teachers  and  Graduates 
(Article  15  (rf)  and  (e))  may  be  admitted  to  a  course  of 
training  of  one  year. 

18.  The  courses  shall  be  according  to  curricula  pro- 

g)sed  by  Training  Authorities  and  approved  by  the 
epartmentt 

19.  Approved  courses  must  make  satisfietctory  pro- 
vision for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

20.  Adequate  practice  in  teaching  must  be^ven  to 
Candidates  for  the  General  Certificate  in  Primary 
Schools,  and  to  Candidates  for  recognition  as  specially 
qualified  teachers  of  higher  subjects  (Articles  42-46) 
in  Intermediate  or  in  Secondary  Schools.  To  that  end 
Training  Authorities  may  arrange  with  School  Boards 
and  with  other  Managers  for  permission  to  use  suitable 
Schools  under  conditions   that,   as  to  the  number  in 


*  Women  who  have  been  placed  in  the  Class  Lists  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Final  Honours  Examinations  in  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
the  University  of  Cambridge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  graduates  for  the 
purposes  of  these  Regulations. 

t  Alternative  courses  of  training  designed  with  regard  to  the 
differing  initial  attainments  of  difforent  classes  of  Students  and  to  the 
various  qualifications  aimed  at  (Articles  39  and  43)  may  be  submitted. 
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each  school  and  as  to  the  fee  per  student  {see  Article  64), 
may  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

21.  The  giving  of  such  facilities  to  an  extent  which  The  giving  of 
the  Department  may  consider  reasonable  shall  be  a  con-  facilities  » 
dition  of  grant  to  any  school  under  any  Code  or  Minute  conditionof  grant 
of  the  Department. 

22.  For  purposes  of  professional  training  the  curri- The  curriculum  — 
culum  shall  include  instruction  in  the  elements  of  School  w*i»t  itmuat 
and  Personal  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic,  ^"^'"<^®- 

and  also  in  the  prmciples  of  education  and  in  the  history  of 
educational  systems  and  theories.  It  shall  further  provide 
for  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  each  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Primary  School  curriculum  and  for 
correlated  practice  under  proper  supervision. 

23.  These   requirements  being  met,  the  curriculum  Further 
may  provide,  to  such  extent  as  Training  Authorities  provisions 
may  determine,  for  the  revisal  or  the  development  of  *«  ^  ^**™^^"'"- 
the    Student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  general 

education  embraced  in  the  curriculum  for  Junior 
Students  (Article  8).  Special  provision  shall  be  made 
for  such  continuance  as  regards  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Primary  School  curriculum,  except  where,  in  respect 
of  any  subject,  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department  that  the  previous  training  of  a 
Student  renders  further  study  therein  unnecessary. 

24.  Students  who  upon  entering  hold  the  Leaving  Students  niay 
Certificate  or  the  Junior  Student's  Certificate,  or  who  have  a^"'^  University 
undergone  an  equivalent  course  of  instruction  to  the*^"*^* 
satis&ction  of  the  Department,  may — to  such  extent  as 

does  not  interfere  with  their  professional  training 
under  Article  2ir— be  allowed  to  attend  any  University 
class  for  which  they  are  qualified  as  shown  by  an  entry 
upon  their  Certificate.  They  may  also,  under  the  same 
condition,  attend  University  classes  in  subjects  in  which 
no  preliminary  instruction  is  given  in  curricula  approved 
for  Junior  Students-  The  instruction  and  training  of  such 
Students  must  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
defined  curriculum  (Article  18),  the  normal  duration  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  three  years,*  of  which  the 
University  classes  to  be  taken  shall  constitute  an 
integral  part. 

*  Students  whose  professional  training  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a 
two  years'  curriculum  may  also  be  allowed,  under  circumstances 
approved  by  the  Depari;ment,  to  attend  any  University  class  on  the^^^  j 
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Subject  to  the  conditions  just  specified  for  attendance 
at  University  classes,  Students  may  attend  classes  in  a 
School  of  Art,  if  they  have  received  an  entry  for  Draw- 
ing ;  or  in  a  Technical  College  or  an  Agricultural  College, 
if  they  have  received  an  entry  for  Science. 

25.  Certificated  teachers  and  graduates  (Article  15 
(d)  and  (e))  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  only  an  approved 
course  of  professional  training,  extending  over  at  least 
one  year. 

26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  body  of  Training 
Authorities  to  see  that  the  Students  under  their  chaise 
are  suitably  lodged  in  approved  Hostels  or  otherwise,  and 
to  provide  for  their  due  supervision  as  regards  conduct. 

27.  A  Hostel  is  a  place  of  residence  for  Students.  A 
Hostel  must  be  under  the  direct  management  of  some 
body  of  suitable  persons  approved  by  a  Provincial 
Committee.  No  HosteL  shall  be  conducted  for  private 
profit.  The  managers  of  a  Hostel  may  fix  such  fees 
for  the  reception  of  Students,  and  may  make  such 
conditions  as  to  residence  (including  attendance  at 
religious  service  or  instruction)  as  they  may  see 
fit.  The  Committee,  in  approving  a  Hostel  for  the 
reception  of  Students  under  their  charge,  may  lay 
down  conditions  as  to  the  limit  of  fee  to  be  charged, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  dietary  and  of  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation, and  the  provision  of  common  rooms  and 
of  places  for  study.  The  complete  accounts  of  the 
Hostel  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Committee, 
who,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  expenditure  is 
reasonable,  and  that  the  limit  of  fee  has  been  observed, 
may  make  a  contribution  from  their  own  funds  in  aid  of 
any  deficiency  shown  by  the  accounts.    , 

28.  No  Student  shall,  as  a  condition  of  being  accepted, 
be  required  to  reside  in,  or  give  attendance  at,  any 
particular  Hostel,  but  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Committee  to  require  that  every  Student  who  is  not 
residing  with  parents  or  other  near  relatives  shall  reside 
in  one  or  other  of  the  approved  Hostels,  or  in  lodgings 
registered  by  the  Committee  after  inspection  as  suitable 
for  Students. 

Satisfactory  29.  The    receipt    of   a    satisfactory  report  by  the 

report  a  condition  Committee  or  Managers,  in  terms  of  Article  12,  from 
of  issue  of  the  Principal  or  Warden  of  a   Hostel   or  from  the 

Director  of  Studies  or  other  person  or  persons  charged 


Accouuts  to  Vci 
siibmijtted  to  Com* 
mittee. 
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with  the  duty  of  supervision  of  Students  shall  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  issue  of  any  Certificate  on 
completion  of  the  course. 

30.  Training  Authorities  shall  charge  a  suitable  fee  Fees. 

for  the  whole  course  of  instruction  or  for  each  year  of  ^™"""S  Author!- 
the  course,  but  they  may,  on  good  cause  being  shown,  f^^nd^rive 
remit  the  fee  (in  whole  or  in  part)  in  the  case  of  bursaries  or 
individual  Students.    They  may  further  make  payment  allowances. 
to  individual  Students  of  such  bursaries  or  maintenance 
allowances  as  after  due  enquiry  they  may  deem  necessary. 

31.  Every  Student  who  is  granted  remission  of  fees  Conditions 
or  a  bursary  or  maintenance  allowance  shall  be  taken  ^^^'^^  ^^®' 
bound  to  serve,  for  not  less  than  two  years,  in  schools  ^^^^^  ^   ®^ 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  Code.     The  precise  term  of 

such  service  will  be  specified  by  Training  Authorities  in 
each  individual  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  granted.  Every  such  Student  shall  also 
give  adequate  surety  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances 
made,  in  the  event  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  undertaking 
within  a  specified  time,  except  for'  reasons  approved 
by  the  Training  Authorities  as  satisfactory. 

32.  Students  who  pay  fees  in  full  arid  receive  no  independent  fee 
bursary  or    maintenance  allowance  will  upon    satis- paying  students 
factory  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  °^*  bound  as  te 
receive  Certificates  of  quafification   (Aiticle   33),  but^^J^J^'^^'P^^y' 
they  will  not  be  bound  in  any  way  as  regards  their 

future  employment. 


Chapter  IV. 
CERTIFICATION    OF    TEACHERS. 

33.  Students    who    have    completed    an    approved  CJonditionsof  issue 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  have  ^'  Certificates. 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  Article  29  will  receive  a  General 
Certificate  from  the  Provincial  Ccmmittee,  or  from  the 

Managers    of    the     Training    College,    under    whose 
direction  they  have  been  trained. 

34.  General  Certificates  shall  be  of  one  class,  but  General 
shall  state  the  degree  of  proficiency  of  the  Student  in  Certificates  to 
each  principal  subject  of  the  course  as  that  proficiency  and  to  indf  *? 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  responsible  Lecturers,  proficiency,^  ^ 
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in  co-operation  with  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges.  But  where  such  religious  instruction  as  is 
included  in  the  course  has  been  given  by  an  authority 
other  than  the  Training  Authorities,  the  relative  mark 
to  be  entered  shall  be  determined  solely  by  such 
authority. 
Mafk  for  subjects  35.  When  any  necessary  subject  of  general  education 
omitted  from  has  been  omitted  from  a  Student's  Fim  Training  course 
Training  College  ^^  ^^^  ground  of  adequate  proficiency  on  entering,  his 
mark  for  that  subject  shall  be  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  his  Junior  Student's  Certificate,  or  of  other  sufficient 
evidence  of  attainment  on  entering. 

36.  Any  mark  entered  in  respect  of  a  subject  studied 
^  .      .  in  a  University  class,  in  a  School  of  Art,   Technical 

SchwTof  Art,&c.  C^^®g®>  ^^  ^^^^^  institution  at  which  attendance   has 
been  authorised  in  terms  of  Article  24,  shall  be  determined 
as  in  Article  34. 
Singing,  Drawing,     37.    The  following  Special  Regulations  shall  obtain 
Physical  ^^j^  respect  to  Singing,  Drawing,  Physical  Exercises, 

\\wd\\or\i  ^^  ^^^  ^^s®  ^^  ^yS'  Woodwork,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 

Needlework,  &c.   Needlework: — 

(a)  Applicants  for  General  Certificates  must  have 
undergone  a  sufficient  discipline  therein  during  their 
course  as  Junior  Students,  or  during  any  school 
course  or  courses  accepted  in  lieu  thereof.*  But 
the  relative  mark  of  proficiency  shall  not  be  essential 
to  recognition  as  a  Certificated  Teacher. 

(J)  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  subjects  in  question 
or  cognate  subjects,  may,  either  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  be  compulsory  in  Primary  Schools,  no 
staff  will,  in  normal  circumstances,  be  held  sufficient 
which  does  not  contain  an  adequate  proportion  of 
teachers  whose  qualifications  to  teach  the  compulsory 
subject  (or  subjects)  are  attested  either  by  satisfactory 
marks  of  proficiency  recorded  on  General  Certificates, 
or  by  Special  Certificates  issued  in  terms  of  Articles 
47  and  48. 


Status  conferred 
by  General 
Certificate. 


38.  Provided  that  the  holder  has  in  the  first  place 
satisfied  the  Department  as  to  age  and  physical  capacity 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers  Super- 
annuation Eules  (Scotland),  a  General  Certificate  will 
confer  the  status  of  Certificated  Teacher  for  the  purposes 

*  In  the  case  of  Drawing  or  Singing,  exemption  may  be  obtained  on 
production  of  a  certificate  of  natural  incapacity,  granted  after  sufliciept 
trial. 
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of  the  Code.*  Eecognition  as  a  Certificated  Teacher  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Super- 
anniiation)  Act,  1898  will  date  from  the  1st  Augfust 
following  the  completion  of  the  course  of  training. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in  Article  37  (b)  a 
general  Certificate  will  also  be  recognised  as  evidence  of 
quaUfication  to  teach  Primary  School  subjects  in  any 
school  under  the  Code,  or  in  any  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  School  under  the  inspection  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

39.  Training  Authorities  shall  also  provide  instruction  Special  instruc- 
specially  calciSated  to  equip  a  Student  for  conducting  8?^^*^*.®^^^^ 
Supplementary  Courses  as  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule  supplementory 
of  the   Code  for  Day  Schools  in  Scotland.     Students  Course  work, 
who  successfully  complete  a  course  of  such  instruction 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive  upon  their  Certificates  an 
endorsement  of  special  fitness  to  have  charge  of  the 
relative  subject  or  subjects  in  connection  with  Supple- 
mentary Courses. 

40.  Such    courses    of    instruction     shall    be    estab- Institutions  in 
ILshed  in   connection  with  an  Agricultural  College,  a  ^°"®^^*^"  ^^^^ 
School  of  Domestic  Economy,  or  a  Technical  College,  courses  may  be 
according  to  the  natm^e  of  the  relative  Supplementary  established. 
Course.       In    the  absence  of  provision    for    suitable 
instruction  in   such  institutions,  or  for   other  reasons 

approved  by  the  Department,  they  may  be  provided 
by  a  Provincial  Committee  or  in  direct  connection 
with  a  Training  College. 

41.  Attendance  at  such  coiu-ses  on  the  part  of  in- Attendance 
di\idual  Students  shall  be  voluntary,  but  the  Depart-  v<>*««^ry. 
ment  may  at  any  time  require  as  a  condition  of  grant  for 

a  Supplementary  Course  that  the  teacher  in  charge 
shall  have  on  his  Certificate  the  endorsement  specified 
in  Article  39. 


Chapter  V. 
TEACHERS    OP    HIGHER    SUBJECTS.   * 
42.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date    of  these  Teachers  of 
Regolations  (7th  June,  1906)  were  actually  serving  in  KSrmSSe' 

*  Holders  of  the  General  Certificate  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  and  Secondary 
requirements  of  the  Superannuation  Rules,  may,  nevertheless  be  re-  Schools, 
cognised  for  purposes  of  School  Staff  as  equivalent  to  Certificated 
Teachers  {gee  last  sentence  of  this  Article,  and  the  footnote  to  Article 
32  (c)  (2)  of  the  Code), 

10513.  .  ^^       r^        T 
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recognised  positions  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department  will 
rank  as  specially  qualified  teachers  of  the  relative 
subjects  in  terms  of  the  following  Articles.*  But, 
except  with  regard  to  such  persons,  the  Department 
may  at  any  time  require,  as  a  condition  of  efficiency, 
that  any  or  every  teacher  appointed  to  the  staff  of  such 
schools  shall  produce  evidence  of  having  been  properly 
trained  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  he  is  to 
teach. 

Requirements  for     43.  Applicants  for  recognition  as  specially  quaUfied 
recognition.  teachers   of   the  undermentioned    Subjects  m  Inter- 

mediate and  Secondary  Schools  may  or  may  not  be 
holders  of  the  General  Certificate.  Subject  to  pro- 
fessional training  and  probation  (Articles  44  and  52), 
and  subject  also  to  the  right  of  a  Provincial  Committee 
to  recommend  exceptions  in  individual  cases,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  requirements  which  will  be  necessary  for 
such  recognition : — 

E„gllgh  (a)  In  the  case  of  English  the   applicant  must 

either  (i)  hold  the  degree  of  an  approved 
University  with  Honours  in  English ;  or,  (ii) 
having  taken  an  ordinary  degree,  f  produce 
Certificates  showing  that,  during  his  Univer- 
sity course,  he  has  given  attendance  at  the 
Ordinary  and  the  Honours  Classes  of  English 
Literature,  and  at  the  Ordinary  Class  of 
History,  and  has  displayed  in  tne  work  of 
each  of  these  such  proficiency  as  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  rrofessor  or  Lecturer, 
be  reasonably  required  from  one  who  is  to 
teach  English  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools.  In  addition,  whether  applying  xmder 
(i)  or  under  (ii),  he  must  produce  a  similar 
Certificate    of    satisfactory    attendance    and 


♦ 


Up  to  July  31st,  1909,  a  similar  privilege  will  be  accorded  to  all 
who  have  given  at  least  a  year's  satisfactory  senice  in  such  positions. 
Thereafter  this  privilege  will  be  limited  to  persons  quaufied  for 
recognition  as  Certificated  Teachers,  or  who  have  been  provisionally 
recognised  by  the  Department  as  Assistant  Teachers  in  Intermediate 
or  Secondary  Schools,  before  the  said  date. 

t  Or,  alternatively,  such  University  course  as  the  Provincial 
Ck)mmittee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  approve  a^ 
equivalent  to  an  ordinary  degree  . 
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work  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  course 
in  Greography,   extending  over  one  session/^ 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Modern  Language  other  A  Foreign 
than  English,  he  must,  after  obtaining  the^^K'^^S^- 
relative  Higher   Grade  pass  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate    Examination,    attend    University 
Classes  in  the  language  chosen  during  at  least 

two  sessions,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  in  an 
Honours  Class,  and  must  obtain  a  satisfactory 
report  on  his  work  from  the  Professor  or 
Lecturer  as  in  (a).  He  must  also  submit  to 
such  further  test  (oral  or  other)  of  knowledge 
of  the  language  as  the  DepartmeAt  may 
impose,  and  must — either  before  or  after 
attending  the  University  Classes  specified 
above — spend  a  year  of  study,  under  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Department,  in  some 
country  in  which  the  language  in  question  is 
spoken-t  Such  year  of  study  may  form  part 
of  a  curriculum  approved  for  Students  in  Full 
Training  (Article  18),  If  the  applicant  does 
not  hold  the  ordinary  degree  of  an  approved 
University,  he  must  produce  evidence  of  having 
undergone  such  course  of  University  culture  as, 
taken  along  with  his  year  of  study  abroad,  the 
Provincial  Committee  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Department,  approve  as  equivalent  to  an 
ordinary  degree. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  must  hold  liatin  and  Greek. 

the  degree  of  an  approved  University  (see 
Article  15)  with  Honours  in  Classics. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  Mathematics,  he  must  hold  Mathematics. 

a  similar  degree  with  Honours  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  or  a  degiee 
in  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  the  standard  for 

*  Where  no  Ordinary  University  Course  of  Geography  is  available^ 
the  Provincial  Committee  shall  establish  or  shall  recognise  an 
Oidinary  Course  of  Geography  outside  the  University,  and  where  no 
Higher  or  Honours  University  Course  of  Geography  is  available,  the 
ProTincial  Committee  may,  if  they  see  fit,  establish  or  recognise  a 
ffigher  Course  of  Geography  out<side  the  University. 

t  Until  further  notice  the  requirement  as  to  residence  abroad  will 
ikot  be  strictly  enforced.  A  satisfactory  appearance  at  the  Oral 
Ezaminaticm  referred  to  in  Paragraph  8  of  the  Memorandum  of  10th 
September,  1907  {sse  Appendix  No.  lY.),  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 
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which  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  sufficient,  and  he  must  also  have 
undergone  an  adequate  discipline  in  the 
methods  of  Experimental  Science,  testified  to 
by  a  pass  in  Science  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  or  by  other  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Department. 
Scieiico.  {e)  In  the  case  of  Science,  he  must  hold  a  similar 

degree  in  Pure  Science  (Physical  or  Natural) 

and  must  also  have   undergone  an  adequate 

discipline   in  the   methods    of    Experimental 

•     Science,  testified  to  as  in  (rf). 

History  and  ^  y         To  meet  the  case  of  Schools  which  may  re- 

^^^^^  y-  quire  specially  qualified  Teachers  of  Histor}' 

or  of  Geography,  recognition  of  special  quali- 
fication will  be  granted  : — 

(i)  For  History,  if  the  applicant  holds  the 
degree  of  an  approved  University  with 
Honours  in  History;  or,  alternatively, 
if,  being  qualified  for  recognition  in 
English,  he  has  also  attended  an 
Honours  Course  of  History,  extending 
over  one  session,  and  can  produce  a 
satisfactory  report  on  his  work  as  in  (a). 
(ii)'For  Geography,  if  the  applicant,  being 
qualified  xmder  any  of  the  preced- 
ing sections  or  under  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section,  has  attended  a  Higher 
Course  of  Geography,  extending  over 
one  session  and  has  obtained  a  satis- 
factory report  on  his  work,  as  in  (a). 
Training  in  44.  Applicants    for    recognition    in   terms    of    this 

^^^j^^«^^«*^®''     Chapter,  if  they  be  not  already  holders  of  the  General 
8u  jec  .  Certificate,  must  have  undergone  an  approved  course  of 

professional  training,  theoretical  and  practical,  extend- 
ing over  such  period  as  the  Provincial  Committee  may 
propose  and  the  Department  may  sanction.  This 
course  must  include  adequate  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  subject, 
or  subjects,  for  which  recognition  is  asked.  In 
all  cases,  applicants  during  the  period  of  practical 
Training  in  training    must    also    receive    instruction    as    to    the 

organisation  and  organisation  and    management   of   Intermediate    and 
managemen  .       Secondary  Schools  in  general,  and  they  will  be  expected 
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to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  actual  working 
of  schools  of  this  class  in  connection  with  the  Training 
Centre  to  which  they  are  attached. 

45.  The  holder  of  a  General  Certificate,  provided  he  Endorsomeiit  on 
fulfils  the  requirements  set  forth  in  Article  43,  and  General 
provided  his  course  of  professional  training  has  included  Certificate, 
training  and  instruction  as  described  in  Article  44,  may 

receive  an  endorsement  of  qualification  to  teach  any  of 
the  higher  subjects  enumerated  above.  Such,  endorse- 
ment may  be  obtained  either  on  completion  of  the  period 
of  Full  Training  (Chapter  III.),  or  at  any  subsequent 
time  on  fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions.* 

46.  Persons  other  than  holders  of  a  General  Certificate  Recognition  as 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Conunittee,  omit  teachers  of 
from  their  course  of  professional  training  (Article  44)  Qj^y^jn*^  ^^^ 
practice  in  teaching  all  or  certain  of  the  Primary  sub-  intermediate  and 
jects,  bu*  no  Certificate  granted  in  these  circumstances  Secondary 

will  carry  with  it  a  qualification  as  teacher  of  Primary  Schools. 
Schools,  nor  will  the  holder  be  reckoned  as  a  Certificated 
Teacher  for   the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachei-s  (Superannuation)  Act. 


Chapter  VL 
TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

47.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Q^^«^t^i<>n  ^ 
Regulations  (7th  June,  1906)  were  actually  serWng  as  gpoci^Uubject. 
recognised  teachers  of  certain  special  subjects  (cf.  Art. 
37  (ft)),  will  rank  as  recognised  teachers  of  these 
subjects  in  terms  of  this  Article.  But,  except  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  the  Department  may  at  any 
time  require,  as  a  condition  of  recognition,  that  any  or 
every  such  teacher  shall  produce  evidence  of  having 
been  properly  trained,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
subject  he  is  to  teach.  Special  certificates  (or,  in 
the  case  of  Certificated  Teachers,  endorsements  upon 
their  Certificates)  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  these 

♦  Where,  in  any  individual  case,  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Provincial  Committee  that  a  person  otherwise  qualified  has 
been  debarred  through  special  causes  from  fulfilling  the  precise  require- 
ments specified  in  Article  43,  an  endorsement  or  some  corresponding 
form  of  recognition  may  be  granted  on  the  production  of  other 
evidence  of  corresponding  attainment,  together  with  evidence  of 
taffieient  skill  in  teaching  the  higher  subject  in  question,  provided 
nidi  evidence  is  approved  as  satisfactory  by  the  Department. 
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Limitation  of 
recognition 
conferred  by 
Special 
Certificates. 


subjects  .will  be  granted  by  the  Department  to  the 
holders  of  Diplomas  recognised  by  the  Department  for 
the  pm'pose*,  provided  that  the  holder  of  the  Diploma 
has  in  each  case  reached  a  certain  standard  of  general 
education,  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  Diploma  course,  has  successfully  com- 
pleted such  part  of  the  general  course  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  (Articles  19  and  22)  as  may  be 
prescribed,  and  has  served  the  period  of  probation 
required  by  Article  53. 

48.  Such  Special  Certificates  will  not  confer  recogni- 
tion as  a  Certificated  Teacher  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation) 
Act,  nor  will  they  be  accepted  as  a  qualification  for 
employment  on  the  general  staflF  of  any  school  of  any 
CTade.  But  they  may  be  held  along  with  the 
General  Certificate  (Article  33),  and  a  holder  may  at 
any  time  qualify  for  the  award  of  a  General  Certificate 
on  completing  the  prescribed  conditions. 


Certificated 
teachers  on^ 
probation,    j 


Chapter  VII. 

FINAL   CERTIFICATION. 

49.  Teachers  who  hold  the  General  Certificate  shall  be 
regarded  as  l^eing  on  probation  for  not  less  than  two 
complete  years  of  actual  service  in  schools.    The  principal 

*  The  Diplomas  which  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  special  qualifica- 
tion are  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  Diploma  of  a  Central  School  of  Art— for  a  special  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Ihrawing : 

(b)  The  Diploma  of  a  Central  Technical  College  or  Institute— for  a 
special  qualification  to  teach  any  branch  of  applied  Science  or  Technical 
Industry  to  which  the  Diploma  is  relative : 

(c)  The  Diploma  of  a  College  of  Agriculture— for  a  special  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  : 

(d)  The  Diploma  of  a  Commercial  College — ^f or  a  special  qualification 
to  teach  any  Commercial  subject  to  which  the  Diploma  is  relative : 

(e)  The  Diploma  of  a  School  of  Domestic  Economy— for  a  special 
qualification  to  teach  any  branch  of  Domestic  Economy  to  whichthe 
Diploma  is  relative  : 

(/)  The  Diploma  of  a  Physical  Training  College— for  a  special 
qualification  to  conduct  Physical  Exercises  and  Scho<3  Gymnastics : 

(^)  Sufficient  attendance  at  a  recognised  course  of  instruction  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  craftsmanship— for  a  special  qualification  to  give 
instruction  in  woodwork,  iron  work,  or  other  recognised  manual 
occupation  for  schools. 

(h)  The  Diploma  of  an  University  or  of  a  recognised  Central 
Institution— for  a  special  qualification  to  teach  Music. 
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teacher  of  each  school  in  which  a  teacher  on  probation  is 
engaged  (if  the  probationer  be  not  himself  the  only  or  the 
principal  teacher)  shall  forward  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 
the  district,  at  the  completion  of  each  year  of  the 
probationer's  service  (or  on  his  leaving  the  school  if  the 
service  has  not  been  continued  for  a  year),  a  report  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  and 
upon  his  fitness  for  continued  recognition. 

50.  The  Inspector,  upon  consideration  of  such  reports  jggue  of 
(if  any),  and  after  such  investigations  as  he  may  deem  it  pemanent 
necessary  to  make,  may  recommend  the  issue  of  a  per-  Certificate. 
manent  (*  Parchment')  Certificate  upon  the  completion  of 
the  probationary  period  of  two  years.     He  may  also 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  probationary  period 
for  another  year,  or  the  withdrawal  of  recognition ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  his  recommendation  shall  not  be  acted 
upon  till  it  has  been  confirmed  by  a  Chief  Inspector 
after  special  enquiry. 

61.  Women  may  receive  upon  their  Certificates  an  Endoraement  for 
endorsement  of  special  qualification  to  act  as  Infant  Mis-  Infant  Mistresses, 
tresses,  provided  they  serve  for  two  complete  years  (not 
necessanly  during  the  probationary  period)  in  a  recog- 
nized Infant  Department,  and  obtain  from  the  Inspector 
of  the  district  a  recommendation  based  upon  reports  of 
the  principal  teacher  of  that  Infant  Department,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  Articles  49  and  50. 

52.  Persons  who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  of  special  Probation  for 
qualification  to  teach  Higher  Subjects  in  Intermediate  Higher  Subjects, 
and   Secondary  Schools  (Article  42)    must  obtain    a 
satisfactory  report  as  in  Article  49  after  teaching  for  one 

year  in  such  a  school  the  subject  for  which  recognition 
is  desired.  In  the  case  of  holders  of  the  General 
Certificate,  this  condition  may  be  satisfied  by  service 
in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  during  the 
period  of  probation.  In  the  case  of  the  receipt  of  an 
unsatis£EU^tory  report,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  require  a  second  year  of  probation. 
Should  the  second  report  be  still  unfavourable,  it  shalT' 
be  within  the  power  of  the  Department  to  refuse 
recognition,  if  the  un£etvourable  report  be  confirmed  after 
enquiry  by  the  Chief  Inspector  or  other  person  appointed 
to  that  end  by  the  Department. 

53.  Persons  who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  uader  Probation  for 
Articles  47  and  48  must  serve  one  year  as  probatipnary  Special  Subjects. 
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Permanence  of 
*  Parchment ' 
Certificate. 


Conditions  of 
continuance  of 
endorsements 
after  unsatis- 
factory reports. 


teachers  of  the  subject  for  which  they  desire  recognition, 
and  must  obtain  satisfactory  reports  as  in  Articles  49 
and  52,  in  so  far  as  these  Articles  apply. 

54.  The  *  Parchment '  Certificate  granted  to  holders  of 
the  General  Certificate  (Article  33)  on  the  completion  of 
the  required  period  of  probation  will  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  Certificate.  It  will  not  be  withdrawn  or 
suspended,  except  on  grounds  of  misconduct,  till  the 
holder  reaches  the  age  of  65.  It  then  lapses  in 
terms  of  Section  1  (2)  (a)  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers  (Superannuation^  Act,  1898,  unless  the  Cer- 
tificate is  extended  by  tne  Department  for  a  further 
limited  period  on  the  ground  of  special  fitness. 
But  as  regards  Special  Certificates  (Article  47)  the  De- 
partment, upon  the  receipt  of  not  less  than  two  unfavour- 
able reports,  made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  a  year, 
upon  the  teacher's  work  in  the  relative  subject,  may 
require  further  attendance  at  a  course  of  instruction 
or  training  as  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Certificate. 


service. 


Chapter  VIIL 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Courses  for  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^®  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Provincial  Committees  to 

teachers  in  actual  establish,  from  time  to  time  and  as  occasion  may 
require,  at  suitable  centres  within  their  districts,  courses 
for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service. 
These  courses  may  be  either  in  subjects  of  general 
education  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching  particular 
subjects.  Certificates,  testifying  to  attendance  and  pro- 
gress, will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  course.  An  endorsement  upon  the  geneiul  Certifi- 
cate (Article  33)  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  work 
done  at  such  courses  when  it  appears  to  the  Department, 
upon  consideration  of  the  subject  and  of  the  duration  of 
the  course  or  courses  attended,  that  such  an  endorsement 
is  v/arranted. 


Endorsement  in 
respect  of  work 
done  at  such 
courses. 
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Chapter  IX. 
GRANTS. 

Junior  Students. 

56.  Junior  Students  shall  not  be  registered  for  grants  Grants  payable, 
under  any  other  Code  or  Minute  of  the  Department, 

but  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  annum 
may  be  made  under  these  Regulations  in  respect  of 
each  accepted  Junior  Student,  up  to  a  number  not 
exceeding  that  for  which  the  centre  of  instruction 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department. 

57.  Provision  of  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  Bursaries  or 
for  Junior  Students  shall  be  made  in  the  scheme  of  each  >»aintenanc© 
Secondary  Education  Committee  for  a  County  or  Burgh,  *  ^^*"^®^- 
and  in  the  case  of  Burgh  Committees*  provision  shall  be 

made  in  such  form  that  a  definite  sum  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  board  for  the  provision  of  bursaries 
or  maintenance  allowances  to  Junior  Students  who  have 
been  pupils  at  schools  under  their  charge.  To  enable 
them  to  make  this  provision,  f  the  sum  allotted  to  County 
and  Burgh  Committees  for  Secondary  Education  under 
the  Department's  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  shall  be 
increased  by  a  contribution  from  the  General  Aid  Grant. 
The  proportion  of  the  increased  grant  accruing  to  each 
Committee  shall  be  payable  on  the  condition  that  the 
Committee^s  scheme  as  a  whole  makes  provision 
satisfactory  to  the  Department,  not  merely  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  accepted  Junior  Students, 
but  also  of  bursaries  or  allowances  to  facilitate  the 
attendance  at  Schools  recognised  by  the  Department 
as  providing  satisfactory  intermediate  or  secondary 
education  of  pupils  from  each  parish  within  their  district 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
regard  being  had  to  the  population  of  the  parish,  the 
number  of  separate  schools  therein,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  available  bursaries  other  than  those  granted 
by  the  Committee.  J 

*  Including  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  for  the  Parish 
of  Govan. 

t  See  second  footnote  t  to  Artjicle  3. 

i  In  the  case  of  parishes  where  the  home  language  of  the 
dukiren  is  Gaefa'c,  the  County  Committee,  in  its  nomination  of  Junior 
Students,  as  well  as  in  the  provision  it  may  make  for  assisting  the 
education  of  pupils  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certi* 
fieate  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  claims  of  those  applicants 
who  have  a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  Gaelic.  /-^  t 
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Sums  to  be 
reckoned  to  the 
credit  of       • 
Managers. 


Limitation  of 
grant. 


Students  in  Full  Training. 

58.  In  an  account  kept  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Department  there  shall  be  reckoned  to  the  credit 
of  any  Provincial  Committee  or  of  the  Managers  of 
any  Training  College  in  respect  of  every  Student, 
who,  having  been  trained  during  two  years,  completes 
the  prescribed  period  of  probation  and  becomes 
qualified  to  receive  a  Certificate  in  terms  of  Article  50  of 
these  Regulations  or  Article  51  of  the  Code  of  1906,  the 
sum  of  £100  (men)  and  £70  (women).  A  farther  sum 
of  £50  (men)  and  £35  (women)  shall  be  reckoned  to  the 
credit  of  the  Committee  or  College  in  respect  of  every 
Student  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  die  afoi*esaid 
Articles  who  has  completed  a  third  year  of  training 
or  who,  being  a  certificated  teacher  or  a  graduate 
(Article  15(d)  and  (e) ),  or  one  of  the  persons  referred 
to  in  Article  73  (c),  has  been  admitted  to  and  has 
completed  one  year  of  training. 

Any  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  Training  College 
in  terms  of  Articles  86  and  87  of  the  Code  of  1906  shsdl, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  be  credited  to  that 
College,  or  to  any  Provincial  Committee  to  which  it  may 
have  been  transferred,  and  in  like  manner  each  Pro- 
vincial Committee  shall  be  credited  with  a  sum  in  respect 
of  the  teachers  trained  by  any  Local  Committee  for  the 
training  of  King's  Students  which  it  has  replaced,  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
and  diminished  by  the  total  amount  of  grants  paid  to 
such  Local  Conunittee  (omitting  the  grants  for  the  last 
five  years). 

59.  The  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  the 
sums  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  any  body  of  Training 
Authorities  in  respect  of  Certificates  issued  on  or  before 
the  31st  July  in  any  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
grants  paid  to  such  Training  Authorities,  in  respect  of 
the  Students  imder  their  charge,  up  to  that  date 
(omitting,  for  the  present  year,  the  grants  for  the  last 
five  years),  constitutes  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  grant 
under  Article  60  which  may  be  paid  to  that  boay  of 
Training  Authorities  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  sums 
specified  in  Article  58  are  taken  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  detennining  this  limit  of  grant,  and  do  not  represent 
in  any  sense  5tums  due  to  Training  Authorities. 
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But,  if  the  grant  as  calculated  in  terms  of  Article  60 
exceeds  the  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Training 
Authorities  and  if  the  number  of  Students  in  training  is 
greater  than  the  corresponding  number  six  years  previ- 
ously, then  the  excess  of  the  grant  over  the  limit  laid  down 
in  this  Article  may  be  allowed  to  an  extent  not  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  sum  payable  in  terms  of  Article  60 
in  respect  of  such  increased  number  of  Students. 

60.  Subject  to  the  limitation  stated  in  Article  59,  there  Qrante  to  be  paid, 
shall  be  paid  to  Training  Authorities  in  respect  of  every 

Student  under  their  charge  who,  whether  in  receipt  of  a 
bursary  or  maintenance  allowance  or  not,  has  signed  a 
declaration  signifying  that  he  intends  bona  fide  to  adopt 
and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  schools  which  are 
eligible  for  annual  grants  under  the  Day  School  Code  or 
in  such  other  schools  providing  mainly  a  primary  educa- 
tion as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  has  been  in  continuous  training 
throughout  the  year,*  the  sum  of  £36  (men)  and  £30 
(women). 

This  sum  may  be  increased  by  £15  (men)  and 
£5  (women)  in  respect  of  any  Student  resident  in  a 
residential  College  or  in  an  approved  Hostel. 

It  may  be  further  increased  by  the  sum  of  £3 
per  Student  in  respect  of  adequate  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Students  in  Science. 

Except  as  provided  for  in  Article  63  in  the  case  of 
the  Provincial  Committees,  the  sum  of  the  foregoing 
grants  to  any  Training  Authority  may  be  reduced  by  its 
excess  over  the  net  approved  expenditure  of  the  said 
Training  Authority  in  the  year  in  respect  of  which  the 
grants  are  made. 

61.  Training  Authorities  shall  submit,  at  the  beginning  Estimate  of 

of  the  Training  session,  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure  expenditure  to  be' 
for  the  ensuing  year  in  such  form  as  the  Department  s"^™**®^- 
may  prescribe,  and  also  a  list  of  the  Students  enrolled  for 
training  throughout  the  year,  and,  on  these  being  ap- 
proved, instalments  of  the  grants  specified  in  Article  60  Instalments  of 
may  be  paid  to  Training  Authorities  at  such  times  and  in  V^^^- 
such  manner  as  may  be  determined.     The  balance  of  the 
grant  will  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  accounts  for  the  Adjustment  of 
year  ending  31st  July  have  been  closed  and  audited,  l>al*nces. 
and  a  certSed  Abstract  thereof  has  been  submitted  to 

and  approved  by  the  Department. 

*  In  the  case  of  Students  enrolled  in  or  before  1905  who  leave  at 
the  end  of  their  third  Winter  Session  a  reduced  grant  may  be  paid. 
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Form  of  Accounts,  62.  The  Abstract  of  Accounts  referred  to  in  Article 
61  shall  be  prepared  in  such  form  as  the  Department 
may  prescribe,  and  shall  distinguish  between  expenditure 
incurred  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Students, 
and  expenditure  in  respect  of  bursaries  or  maintenance 
allowances  to  the  Students  on  account  of  residence  in 
Hostels  or  otherwise.  It  shall  also  show  the  income 
from  fees  paid  by  the  Students. 

Cisposalof  63.  Any    surplus  shown  by    the  accounts    of  the 

surplus.  Provincial  Committees  shall  be  held  by  the  Committees  to 

be  applied  by  them  towards  the  improvement  of  the  means 

of  training  within  their  district,    in  accordance   ^ith 

Deficit  to  be  met  proposals  approved  by  the  Department,  and  any  deficit 

from  General  Aid  jjj  ^^^  accounts  of  the  Said  Committees  arising  from 

expenditure  approved   by  the    Department    shall    be 

made  good  by  a  contribution  from  the   General  Aid 

Grant. 

Payments  to  64.  Payments  to  managers  of  schools  in  respect  of 

School  Managers,  facilities  afforded  by  them  for  the  training  of  the  Students 

and  their  practice  in  teaching  may  be  included  in  the 

accounts  of  a  Provincial  Committee  to  an  amount  not 

exceeding   £2  per  Student. 

Students  abroad—  65.  Allowances  to  Students  residing  abroad  aud 
Allowances  and  payments  of  fees  on  their  account  may  be  included  in 
^^'  the    accounts  of    the   Provincial    Committees    to    an 

amount  approved  by  the  Department  in  the  case  of 

each  individual  Student. 

Further  InstrMtion  of  Tedchers. 

Grants  for  courses  66.  Separate  accoimts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Provincial 
for  teachera  in  Committees  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  them,  with 
actual  service.  ^j^^  sanction  of  the  Department,  in  maintaining,  at 
convenient  centres  within  their  provinces,  classes  for 
the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service  in 
schools,  or  in  assisting  individual  teachers  to  pm«ue 
their  studies  abroad.  The  expenditure  so  incurred  shall 
be  met,  as  regards  three-foiu'ths,  by  a  special  grant  for 
that  purpose,  and  as  regards  the  remainder  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Conmiittee. 
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Chapter   X. 
TEMPORARY    PROVISIONS. 

67.  In  the  year  1908,  and  until  fuither  notice,  pupil  Pupil  Teachers. 
teachers  may  be  engaged  to  serve  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  stated  in  the  following  Articles. 

68.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  from  1st  July,  1907,  or  As  part  of  school 
prior  to  that  date,  may  continue  to  serve  in  terms  of  ^^"• 

their  engagement,  and  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
School  Staff,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  32  of  the  Code, 
until  the  completion  of  their  engagement. 

69  (a).  Managers  proposing  to  engage  pupil  teachers  Managers  must 
must  satisfy  the  Department,  in  the  first  place,  that  provide  adequate 
they  are  in  a  position  to  provide  in  the  school  in  which  pupii^Teachera 
the  pupil  teacher  is  engaged,  or  by  agreement  with  the 
Managers  of  another  school,  instruction  of  the  kind 
specified  in  the  following  paragraph  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

(b).  Managers  must  submit  for  the  approval  of  Scope  of  their 
the  Department  a  curriculum  of  suitable  instruction  in  curriculum. 
the   following    subjects: — English,   History  and  Geo- 
graphy,    Mathematics     (including     Arithmetic),    one 
language    other    than    English,    Elementary    Science, 
Drawing,  Music  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  Needlework.*' 

((?).  The  Managers  must  enter  into  an  Agreement  Hours  of 
in  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  printed  in  Appendix  employment. 
No.  V  to  these  Regulations,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  Agreement  the  rupil  Teacher  shall  not  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  instructing  any  of  the  classes  of  the 
school  for  an  average  of  more  than  12^  hours  a  week. 

(rf).  Candidates  for  engagement  must  not  be  less  Age  and 
than  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have  satisfied  the  qua^^fi^^'^t'o^s- 
Inspector  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  in  terms  of  Article  29  I. 
of  the  Code.  The  engagement  of  the  pupil  teacher  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  the  duration  of  the 
engagement  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
69  (g)  and  (A). 

(e).  Pupil  Teachers  must,   with  a  view  to  the  Presentation  fur 
award  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  be  presented  in  Intermediate 
their  second  year  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina-  Certificate. 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  of  their  approved  curriculum ; 

*  The  omission  of  any  of  the  specified  subjects  will  not  be 
approved,  except  under  circumstances  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and 
where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 
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A  second 
opportunity. 


Successful  Candi- 
dates may  be 
nominated  as 
Junior  Students. 

Consequence  of 
failure. 


Pupil  Teachers 

completing 

engagement. 


and  must  also  be  presented  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  oral 
examination  in  such  subjects  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

{/).  Pupil  Teachers  who  feil  to  obtain  the  Inter- 
mediate Certiiicate  in  their  second  year  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department,  continue  to  serve  in  terms 
of  their  engagement,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  their  third  year. 

(g).  Pupil  Teachers  who  obtain  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  in  their  second  or  third  year  will  be  eligible 
for  nomination  as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  Article  3, 
and  may  have  their  engagement  cancelled.* 

(h).  Pupil  Teachers  who  fail  to  obtain  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  unless 
from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  attested  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  will  no  longer  be 
recognised  by  the  Department. 

(i).  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  obtained  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  may,  if  they  have  not  been 
nominated  as  Junior  Students,  or  do  not  accept  such 
nomination,  continue  to  serve  as  Pupil  Teachers  for  the 
rest  of  their  engagement,  receiving  instruction  according 
to  an  approved  curriculum,  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M. 
Inspector.  At  the  end  of  their  engagement  they  are 
perfectly  free  in  the  choice  of  employment.  The  eligibility 
for  admission  as  Senior  Students  of  Pupil  Teachers  ad- 
mitted after  1906  will,  unless  they  have  been  admitted 
as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  sub-section  (g)  of  this 
Article,  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  Article  15  (ft), 
but  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  before  1906  who 
complete  their  engagement  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M. 
Inspector  will  be  eligible  for  admission  as  Senior 
Students. 

[Note. — Pupil  Teachers  who  completed  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their  engagement  in  1906 
should  (if  they  have  not  already  passed  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  or  qualified  for  exemption 
therefrom)  take  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 

*  On  tho  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  accorded  to  Pupil  Teachers  who,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  not 
being  eligible  for  Intermediate  Certificates  owing  to  the  restricted 
chari^cter  of  their  curriculum  (see  footnote  on  preceding  page),  or  for 
other  good  reason,  have  nevertheless  satisfied  toe  Inspector  that  they 
are  capable  of  entering  with  profit  on  the  work  of  a  Junior  Student 
Course. 
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in  December,  1908 ;  or  qualify  for  exemption  there- 
from in  terms  of  Article  70  (d)  6  of  the  Code  of 
1906. 

The  Department  will,  in  special  circumstances, 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  application  which  may 
be  made  by  school  managers  for  individual  Pupil 
Teachers  who  completed  the  first  or  second  year  of 
their  engagement  in  1906,  to  complete  their 
engagement  in  terms  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  King's  Scholarship  Examination  will  be 
discontinued  aiter  the  exanunation  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908]. 

70  (a).  Grants  in  respect  of  Pupil  Teachers  may  be  Grants  for 

made  as  follows  : —  Pupil  Teachers. 

(] ).  In  respect  of  PupU  Teachers  admitted  as  from  1st 
July,  1907,  and  subsequently,  at  the  rate   of 
£2  10s.  for  each  completed  year  of  service. 
(2).  In   respect   of  Pupil  Teachers   admitted   from 
or     before     1st    July,     1906,     at     the    rates 
specified  in  Article  19  E  of  the  Code  of  1906, 
provided  that,   for  the  purpose   of  grant,   the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  engagement    in 
terms  of  Article  69  (i)  shall  be  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  passing  of  the  King's   Scholarship 
Examination  in  the  first  class. 
(b).  Attendances  of    Pupil  Teachers  at  Higher  Registration 
Grade  Schools  may  be  registered  along  with  those  ^^  attendances 
of  other  pupUs  for  such   time  as  they  attend,    andf^^^Jj^*™'^®'' 
reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  grants  under 
Article  21  or  Chapter  IX,  of  the  Code. 

71,  The    following    regulations    will  apply    to    the  Assistant 
recognition  of  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  I'^ftc^ers  (Article 
Code  of  1906)  and  of  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  Jil^^^^ 
(Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906) :—  Provisionally 

(a)  Persons  who  obtained  recognition  as  Assist-  Certificated 

ant  Teachers  and  were  actually  serving  as  such  J^-^f"  (Article 
in   State-aided  Schools  in  Scotland    before   Slst^fi^'goe)^^^ 
December,  1896,  may  continue  to  be  so  recognised. 

(b)  Persons  who  have  obtained  (or  obtain) 
recognition  as  Assistant  Teachers  or  as  Provisionally 
Certificated  Teachers  after  the  31st  December,  1895, 
may  continue  to  be  so  recognised  until  31st 
December,  1914. 
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(c)  After  Slst  July,  1908,  no  persons  (beyond 
those  already  recognised)  will  receive  recognition  as 
Assistant  Teachers  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  except  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  be- 
fore 1906,  who  satisfactorily  complete  their  engage- 
ment subsequently  to  that  date,  and  those  who  are 
successful  at  the  lUng's  Scholarship  Examination 
in  1908.  Persons  who,  prior  to  31st  July,  1908, 
had  completed  the  qualifications  laid  down  in 
Article  79  of  the  Code  of  1906,  but  had  not  entered 
upon  service,  may,  however,  be  recognised  as 
Assistant  Teachers  if  proposed  by  responsible 
Managers  prior  to  31st  July,  1910. 

(d)  After  31st  December,  1914,  no  Uncertifi- 
cated Teacher  will  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  staff 
of  any  School  for  the  purposes  of  Article  32  of  the 
Code  with  the  exception  of  : — 

(1)  Any  persons  who  were  recognised  as 
Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code  of 
1906)  and  were  actually  serving  as  such  in  State- 
aided  Schools  in  Scotland  in  or  before  the  year 
1895,  and, 

(2)  Junior  Students  provisionally  recog- 
nised as  Assistant  Teachers  under  Article  75 
of  these  Regulations. 

72.  The  following  Regulations  apply  to  the  Certificate 

Certificate  Ex-      Examination*  for  Acting  Teachers  :-^ 

S«  T^Sleni.  (^)  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass 

two  examinations.  One  set  of  papers  only  will  be 
set,  the  general  standard  of  which  will  be  that  of 
second  year's  papers  in  former  years. 

(b)  The  examination  will  be  open  to  candidates 
who  are  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  1st 
October  following  the  date  of  the  examination,  and 
have  eithef^ — 

(1)  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one 
year  as  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers 
(Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906),  or— 

(2)  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article 
79  of  the  Code  of  1906)  for  at  least  twelve 
months  in  day  schools  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, under  Certificated  Teachers,  and  obtained 
a  favourable  report  from  an  Inspector  on  their 
skill  in  teaching. 

*  Dae  notice  will  be  given  of  the  disconfciniuuice  of  this  EsouninatiiMu 
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(c)  The  special  conditions  contained  in  Aiticles 
47  IL  (c)  and  48  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Code  of  1906 
shall  apply  to  those  candidates  only  who  graduated 
in  or  before  the  year  1906. 

(rf)  No  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  Cer- 
tificated Teachers  until  the  Department  is  satisfied 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers 
Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland)  of  their  age  and 
physical  capacity. 

(e)  Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as 
Certificated  Teachers  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination,  and,  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  probation  mid 
down  in  Articles  49  and  50  of  these  Regulations, 
will  be  awarded  certificates,  which  will  De  of  one 
class  only  and  wfll  be  held  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  54  of  these  Regulations. 

(/)  Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  the  certificate 
may,  nevertheless,  if  their  performance  at  the 
examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  having  obtained  the  equiva- 
lent, for  the  purposes  of  Article  73  (c)  of  these 
Regulations,  of  a  pass  in  first  year's  papers. 

(ff)  The  examination  in  1908  will  be  held  at 
such  centres  as  may  be  necessary,  on  Tuesday,  7th 
(July,  and  following  days.  The  Regulations  and 
Syllabus  may  be  had  by  candidates,  or  School 
Managers,  on  application  to  the  Department. 

(h)  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be 
notified  to  the  Department  by  the  Managers  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  serving  (or  in  which 
they  last  served)  before  the  1st  of  May. 

Note. — This  rule  (A)  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

73.  Subject  in  every  case  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  con-  Admisaion  of 
dition  laid  down  in  Article  16  of  these  Regulations,  the  Assistant 
following  rules  will  apply  to  the  admission,  as  Students  in  Teachers  and 
Full  Training,  of  certain  persons  who  might  not  other- jJ^JJ^^J^"^ 
wise  be  eligible  in  terms  of  Article  15.  "  "  °*' 

(a)  (Lapsed.)* 

*  CandidAteB  who  qualify  on  or  before  let  July,  1908,  in  terms  of 
Artide  73  (a)  of  theae  Segulations  for  1907  may  be  admitted  to 
training  in  October,  1908. 
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(b)  In  any  year  up  to  and  including  1914  there 
may  be  admitted  as  Students  in  Full  ^h*aining  : — 

1,  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  passed  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination  (Ist,  2nd  or 
3rd  Class),  or  who  have  obtained  exemption 
therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  {d)  6  of  the 
Code  of  1906. 

2.  Persons  other  than  Pupil  Teachers  who 
have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion in  the  1st  or  2nd  Class  at  the  Examination 
held  in  1906  or  any  previous  year. 

3,  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  before 
1906  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
engagements  in  terms  of  Article  69  (t)  of  these 
Regulations. 

4.  Persons  who  have  served  in  State-aided 
Schools  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the 
Code  of  1906)  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906). 

{c)  In  the  case  of  any  candidate  for  admission 
as  a  Student  in  Full  Training  who  has  in  or  before 
1906  passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers,  or  who  has  since 
that  date  been  recognised  in  terms  of  Article  72  (/) 
of  these  Regulations,  the  normal  period  of  training 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Authorities, 
be  shortened  by  not  more  than  one  year. 

status  of  persona  74.  Persons  who  subject  to  probation  have  qualified 
who  have  passed  at  the  Certificate  Examination  for  Acting  Teachers 
fcmSlS!^  for  the  award  of  a  Certificate  will  be  regarded  as 
Certificated  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  the  Code  and 
may  obtain  an  endorsement  as  Trained  Certificated 
Teachers  by  undergoing  a  course  of  Training  for 
one  year  (Article  17).  They  are  also  eligible  for  the 
endorsements  on  their  Certificates  specified  in  Articles 
45  and  51  of  these  Regulations  on  fulfilment  of  the 
prescribed  conditions. 

Junior  Students  75.  Until  such  date  as  the  Department  may  determine, 
^JJJPJJ^""- Junior  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  their 
as  Assistimt  Course  (Article  9),  and  who  can  produce  testimony  of 
Teachers.  exceptional  aptitude  for  teaching,  may  apply  to  be 
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provisionally  recognised  for  service  as  Uncertificated 
Assistant  Teachers.  But  provisional  recognition  granted 
on  such  application  shall  in  no  case  be  continued  for 
more  than  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  school  sta£E  (Article  32  (c)  2  of  the 
Code)  such  Uncertificated  Assistant  Teachers  will  be 
recognised  for  45  scholars. 


(Signed)         CREWE, 

Lord  Preddent  of  the  ConiiciL 

JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

Vice-PreBident  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland. 

J.  STRUTHERS, 

Secreiary. 


Scotch  Education  Department, 
10th  April,  1908. 
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APPENDIXES. 


L — Showing  separately  (for  1908)  all  Articles  Modibied 
AND  all  New  Articles. 

n. — Circular  Letter  stating  conditions  under  which  Intermediate 
Certificates  are  issued. 

IIL — Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  30th  January,  1905,  providing  for  the 
Establishment  of  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

lY. — Memorandum  as  to  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  recogni- 
tion as  qualified  teachers  of  Modem  Languages. 

v. — Form  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  Pupil  Teachers 
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APPENDIX  No.  I.         .        -        -        - 

Showing  separately  (for  1908)  all  Artiolbs 


Articles  in  the  Regalationa  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  RegnlationB  of  1908. 


10.  (b.)  A  Junior  Student  may 


24^     *        ♦        *    well-defined  three  years^  curriculum 
(Article   18),  of  which  the  University    *        *        * 


29.     ♦        ♦        *    Committee,  in  terms  of    ♦        *      * 


37.    *        ♦        *    Drawing,  WooduH)rk,  Physical  Exer- 
cises, and.  in  the  case  of  girls,   *        *        * 


37.  (J.)    ♦        ♦        *    subjects     in     question     may 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 


modified  and  all  New  Articlbs. 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Regalations  of  1908. 

10.  (b.)  In  any  year  of  his  course  a  Junior  Student 
may     *        ♦        ♦ 


10.  {c.)  [New]. 

In  order  to  assist  the  examiners  a/ppointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  framing  their  judgments^  aU  Junior  Students  shaUy 
at  the  condusion  of  their  course  and  irrespective  of  any 
successes  previously  obtained  in  terms  of  (6),  be  presented 
as  above  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  the 
Higher  Grade  of  aU  the  subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Department  may^  upon  good  cause 
shown^  grarU  exemption  in  respect  of  any  particular  subject. 


24.  *  *  ♦  well-defined  curriculum  (Article  18), 
the  normal  duration  of  which  shaU  not  be  less  than  three 
years*  of  which  the  University    *        *        ♦ 


24.  Footnote*  [New]. 

Students  whose  professional  traifUng  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  ivfi 
ymr^  cumculumy  may  also  be  allowed^  under  circmrntanees  approved  by 
the  DepartmeiU,  to  attend  any  University  class  on  the  conditions  set  forth 
above. 


29.    ♦        *        ♦    Committee  or  Managers  in  terms 
of    *        ♦        * 


37.    *        *        *    Drawing,  Physical  Exercises,  in  the 
case  of  boySf  Woodworkj  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  *        *      * 


37.  (b.)    *        *        *    subjects  in  question,  or  cognate 
subjects,  may    *        *        * 
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Artioles  in  the  RegalationB  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Regnlatioiu  of  1908. 


39.    *        ♦        ♦    charge  of  the  relative  Supplemen- 
tary Course. 


42.  Persons  who  at  the  date  of  these  Regulations 
may  be  actually  *  *  *  of  l^he  Department  will 
at  onee  take  rank    *        ♦        * 


42.  Footnote  ♦. 

*  *  *  in  such  positionfl,  profdded  an  apjUicatum  to  ikal 
effect  be  forwarded  through  a  Provincial  CommiUee^  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  from  the  Cammitlee  that  the  application  be  granted. 


A3.  (6.)   Footnote*.  |^B 

^       *       *    strictly  enforced.    Recognition  under  theMemoTtoiAum 
of  Itt  January,  1907  («ee  Appendix  No.  IV.),    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


45.  Footnote  ♦. 

*        *        *    Provincial  C!ommittee  that  a  holder  of  the  General 
Certificate  has  been    *        *        *    an  endorsement  may  be  granted 


47.  Persons  who  at  the  date  of  these  Regulations  may  be 
actually  *  *  ♦  (cf .  Article  37  (6) ),  will  erf  once 
take  rank    *        ♦        ♦ 

Special  certificates  of  qualification        ^        *        *        as 
may  be  prescribed. 


47.  Footnote*. 

{e)    *        *        *    to  teach  Houeewifery  or  any  branch  thereof 
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New,  or  modified.  Articles  in  the  Regulations  of  1906. 

38.  Footnote*  [New]. 

Holders  of  ihe  Omeral  GeriificaU  who  care  unable  to  satiify  the  require- 
maiii  of  the  Superannuation  RtdeSy  may,  neverthehtSy  he  reeogniied  for 
furpoees  of  School  Staff  as  equUfaknt  to  Certificated  Teachers  {see  last 
ientenee  of  this  AHide,  and  the  footnoU  to  Article  32  (c)  (2)  of  the  Code). 


39.    *        *        *     charge  of  the  relative  subject 
subjects  in  connection  with  Supplementary  Courses. 


or 


42.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Regula- 
tions {7th  June,  1906)  were  actually  ♦  ♦  ♦of 
the  Department  will  rank     *        ♦        ♦ 


42.  Footnote* 

*  *  *  in  such  positions.  Thereafter  this  privilege  toiUbe 
limited  to  persons  qualified  for  recognition  as  Certificated  Teachers  or 
who  have  been  provisionally  recognised  by  the  Department  as  Assistant 
Teachers  in  Intermediate  or  Secondary  Schools^  before  the  said  date. 

43.  (6.)  Footnotef. 

*  ♦  *  strictly  enforced.  A  satisfactory  appearance  at  the 
Oral  Examination  referred  to  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Memorandum  of 
lOe*  September,  1907  {see  Appendix  No.  IV.),    •        •        ♦ 


45.  Footnote*. 

*  *  *  Provincial  Committee  that  a  person  othermse  qualified 
has  been  *  *  *  an  endorsement  or  some  corresponding  form 
of  recognition  may  be  granted    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


47.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Regula- 
tions {7th  June,  1906)  were  actually  ♦  ♦  ♦  (of. 
Article  37  (6) )  wiU  rank  *  *  * 
Special  certificates  {or,  tn  the  case  of  Certificated  Teachers, 
endorsemmts  upon  their  certificates)  of  qualification 
*  *  *  as  may  be  prescribed,  and  has  served 
the  period  of  probation  required  by  Article  63. 


47.  Footnote*. 

W    *        *        *    to  teach  any  branch  of  Domestie  Economy  to 
^kish  the  Diploma  is  relative: 
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Articles  in  the  Regalatioiu  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Regulations  of  1906L 


47.  Footnote.  * 

KB. — Similar  conditions  as  regards  the  qualifieaHan  of  Teadten  pf 
Music  tn  schools  o/re  under  consideration. 


67.    *        •       «    boisarieB  or  maintenance  allowanoeB 
to  Students  in  training  at  oefittes  under  their  cliarge. 


60.    *        *        *    its  excess  over  the  approved  ex- 
penditure   *        *        * 


66.  *  *  *  as  regards  the  remainder  hy  con- 
tributions  from  the  General  Aid  Grant  in  so  far  as  balances 
in  the  hands  of  Committees  under  Article  63  may  not  be 
available. 


67.     *        *        *    terms   and  conditions  specified  in 
the  Code  of  1906y  loith  the  modifications  stated    *        *        * 


69  (b).    *        *        *    Elementary  Science^  and  Draw- 
ing. 


69.  (c).  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  must  provide 
that  the  Pupil  Teacher    *        *        * 


69.  (d).  *  *  *  the  pupil  teacher  may  be  for 
any  term  of  years,  being  not  less  than  two  years  or  more 
than  four  years. 


69.  (i).  [Note]. 

*        *        *    engagement  in  1906  must  (if  they  have 
not  abeady    ♦        ♦        ♦ 
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New,  or  modified,  Artkles  in  the  Kegulations  of  1908. 


47.    Footnote.* 
ift  (A.)  The  Diploma  of  an  University  or  of  a  recognised  Central  Institu- 
tion—for a  sjiecial  qualification  to  teach  Music. 


67.  *  *  *  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances 
to  Junior  Students  who  have  been  pupils  at  schools  under 
their  charge. 


60.    *        *        *    its  excess  over  the  net  approved 
expenditure    *        *        * 


66.    *        *        *    as  regards  the  remainder  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Committee. 


67.    *        *        *    terms     and      conditions      stated 
♦       ♦        « 


69.  (6).     ♦        *        *    Elementary  Science,  Drawing, 
Music  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  Needlework. 


69.  (c).  The  Managers  mitst  enter  into  an  Agreement 
in  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  printed  in  Appendix  No.  F. 
to  these  Regulations,  and  in  a^xx^rdance  with  thai  Agreement 
the  Pupil  Teacher    ♦        *        * 


69.  (d).  *  *  *  the  pupil  teacher  shaU  he  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  hut  the  duration  of  the  engagement  shall 
ie  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  69  {g)  and  {h). 


69.  (i).  [Note]. 

*      *       *    engagement  in  1906  sAotiU  (if  they  have  not 
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Articles  in  the  Regulations  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Regulations  of  190& 


72.  (b)  (3)  Passed  the  examination  in  first  yearns  papers 
at  the  Certifimte  Examination  in  or  before  1906. 


73.  (a)  In  the  years  1906  and  1907  any  person  who 
fulfils  the  conditions  for  admission  as  a  King^s  Scholar 
or  as  a  King*s  Student  laid  down  in  Articles  95  and  96  of 
the  Code  of  1906  may  he  admitted  as  a  Student  in  FuU 
Training. 


73.  (c)  *  *  ♦in  Pull  Training  who  has  pre- 
vioudy  passed  *  *  *  or  who  has  been  recog- 
nised   *        *        * 
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New,  or  modified,  Arttcles  in  the  BegnlaUoiis  of  1908. 

71,  (c).  [Added]. 

Persons  who,  prior  to  Slst  July,  1908,  Juid  completed 
the  qualificalions  laid  down  in  Article  79  of  the  Code^of 
1906,  but  had  not  entered  upon  service,  may,  however, Xbe 
recognised  as  Assistant  Teachers  if  proposed  by  responsible 
Managers  prior  to  Zlst  July,  1910, 


72.  (b)  (3)  [Dropped]. 


73.  (a)  [Lapsed  *]. 

Footnote  *.  [New]. 

Candidates  who  qualify  on  or  before  Ut  July,  1908,  in  terms  of  Article 
73  (a)  of  these  Regulations  for  1907,  may  be  admiUed  to  training  in 
October,  1908. 


73.  (c)  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  Pull  Training  who  has  in 
or  before  1906  passed  *  *  *  or  who  has  since 
fA^  <^x<e  been  recognised    ♦        ♦        ♦ 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 


Intermediate  Certificates. 

Circular  Letter  No.  389. 

SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

Uih  March,  1906. 
Sir, 

1.  Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  16th  January 
1902  (No.  340),  I  am  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  regard  the  systen 
of  Group  Certificates  therein  established  as  now  sufficiently  developec 
to  render  possible  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  upon  a  satisfactory  permanent  basis. 

2.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  generai 
education  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  ai 
15  or  16,  or,  alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  although  they  continue  ii 
attendance  until  17  or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to  devote  the  last  two  oi 
three  years  of  their  school  life  to  some  form  of  more  specialized  study — 
literary,  scientific,  technical,  or  commercial.  The  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  iBsue  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be— that  the  course  of  education, 
to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  is  sound,  judged  by  educational 
principles ;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose ;  and  that,  in  eacli 
subject  of  the  course,  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  proved 
competency.  Upon  the  observance  of  these  principles  my  Lords  now 
propose  to  insist. 

3.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  Their  Lordshipe 
have  no  desire  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformity  of  curriculum.  While  the 
recognition  of  any  school  as  a  Higher  Grade — or,  more  generally,  an 
Intermediate — School  will  ipso  facto  carry  with  it  the  right  of  presenting 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  Their  Lordships  will  ^ve 
favourable  consideration  to  proposals  from  other  schools,  including 
Secondary  Schools,  in  all  cases  where  the  course  suggested  for  approval 
extends  over  three  years  and  makes  adequate  provision  for  instruction 
in  a  sufficiently  wide  but  not  heterogeneous  range  of  subjects  oi 
Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my  Lords  will 
in  the  meantime  regard  as  '  provisionally  approved,'  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  on  its  new  conditions,  all  schools  that 
have,  in  1905,  or  in  any  preceding  year,  successfully  presented  can- 
didates for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  aa  described  in  Circular  340. 
This  provisional  approval  will  extend  until  the  examination  of  1907, 
inclusive,  anv  group  of  subjects  that  conforms  to  the  conditions  oi 
Ciixsular  340  being  accepted  aa  the  subjects  of  a  provisioniJly  approved 
curriculum.  In  1908  and  following  years  Intermediate  Certificates  will 
not  be  issued  to  the  pupils  of  any  school  other  thyi  a  Higher  Grade 
School,  unless  its  *  Intermediate  Curriculum '  shall  have  been  specificall)' 
approved  by  Their  Lordships.  * 

5.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these  prin 
ciples  carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  aavantage.  The  risk 
of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  can  now  be 

*  It  is  the  nltimate  intention  of  Their  Lordahips  to  make  qaalification  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  course 
approved  for  any  form  of  Leaving  Certificate.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  patting  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate  shoold,  before  the  expiiy  of  the  stated  penoa,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  approval  lor  its  *  Intermediate  Curricoliim.' 
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avoided  by  attaehing  a  fahetantial  degroe  of  weight  to  the  opinion  of 
the  various  teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pUpil  may  have  passed. 
The  value  of  such  an  arrangement  has  long  been  recognised  by  Their 
Lordships.  The  idea  that  underlies  it  Ium  already  taken  practical 
shape  in  oonnectioii  with  the  qualifying  examination  for  admission  to 
Supplementary  Courses,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  record  that  is 
preserved  of  the  work  done  by  students  in  training  for  teachers.  In 
both  these  instances  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging  and 
such  as  fully  to  justify  my  Lords  in  availing  Themselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  has  presented  itself  for  formally  inviting 
the  teachers  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to  assume 
a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are 
to  De  awarded  to  their  pupils.  In  future,  no  Intermediate 
Gertifioatd  will  be  granted  or  withheld  without  fair  consideration  of 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  as  shown  by  their  work  in  school.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative  only.  The  rate  of  farther  advance 
will  necessarily  be  determined  by  experience. 

6.  The  line  of  action  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious  conse- 
quences. All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cates must  have  completed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 
They  must  also  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
all  Ae  subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in 
that  ftTaminatioa>  Further,  such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous, 
takhig  place  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course. 
The  lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  15,  as  at  present.  The  presentation 
will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  each  of  the  subjects  taken,  and 
it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Group  Certifi- 
cate, exoellenoe  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as  compensating  for  some 
degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due  account  will  be  taken,  moreover, 
of  those  subjects  of  the  curricalum  to  which  the  direct  test  of  examin- 
ation papers  cannot  well  be  applied.  The  general  standard  which 
Their  Lordships  would  desire  to  keep  before  Them  is  the  degree  of  all- 
round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average  abiBty  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  he  applied  himseU  to  his  stumes 
with  ordinary  diligence. 

7.  It  will  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Their  Lordships  feel  that  the  time 
has  hardly  come  when  They  ought  entirely  to  prohibit  presentations  in 
the  Lower  Grade  in  single  subjects.  But  They  would  strongly  urge 
upon  Managers  the  wisdom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  defended  on  educational  grounds.  In  order 
to  mkke  Their  own  position  perfectly  clear,  my  Lords  have  decided  to 
disoontinue  altogether  the  issuing  of  documents  in  attestation  of  Lower 
Grade  passes.  As  hfrretofore,  the  results  of  the  written  examination 
will  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  a  complete 
record  will  be  retained  in  the  Department.  Should  any  candidate 
desire  to  utilise  a  success  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  some  other 
examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to 
the  Department,  whence  the  information  will  be  torwarded  direct  to 
the  examining  body  in  question. 

I  have,  &c 

J.  STBUTHERS. 
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APPENDIX  No,  III. 


MlNUTK  of  the  COMMTTTEK  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND, 

dated  30th  January,  1905,  providing  for  the  Establishment  of 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  object  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  in  view  in  establish- 
ing Committees  for  the  training  of  teachers  tmder  the  provisions  of  the 
accompanying  Minute,  is  to  emarge  and  improve  existing  faeiUtieB  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

In  doing  so,  he  desires  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  that  that  train- 
ing shall  be  brought  into  a»  close  connection  with  the  University 
organizations  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  upon  entering  adout 
of,  and  to  provide  means  whereby  School  Boards  and  others  directly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  due  consideration  for  their  views. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  recognises  to  the  full  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  various  Church  organixatiims,  in 
the  administration  of  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  case  of 
the-  existing  Training  Colleges.  The  Minute,  therefore,  makes  no 
change  necessary  in  the  position  of  these  Colleges,  but  it  provides  a 
means  whereby  transference  of  management  to  the  newly  C(mstituted 
Committees  may  be  easily  effected  under  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
continuance  of  the  religious  instruction  at  present  given  in  theee 
Colleges. 


At  Dover  House,  fThUehall,  the  30/A  day  of  January,  1905. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Beeohed: — 

I.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrews,  Gbusffow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  respectively,  a 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  these  Committees  to  be 
constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Minute. 

IL  Each  Committee  shall  appoint  their  own  Chairman,  and  fix 
their  own  quorum,  and  may  delegate  such  parts  of  their  duties  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  Sub-Committees  composed  of  members  of  their  own  body 
with  or  without  added  members  as  may  seem  to  the  said  Committee  to 
be  advisable. 

III.  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  provide,  whether  in 
University  Classes  or  o^hprwise,  courses  of  instruction  suitable  for  the 
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(rraiiiMig  of  teachers  (including  teachers  for  Secondary  Schools).  Thes^ 
courses  may  include,  if  the  Committee  so  determine,  instruction  in 
religious  subjects,  lliey  shall  be  held  in  towns  where  a  University  or 
a  part  of  a  University  is  situated,  but  the  Committee  shall  also  have 
power  to  institute,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  subsidiary 
courses  of  training  at  approved  centres  in  connection  with  either  a 
Secondary  or  a  Higher  Grade  School. 

IV.  Each  Committee  shall  further  have  power  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
or  to  secure  by  lease,  suitable  premises  for  the  purpose  of  the  aforesaid 
training,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment.  A 
Committee  may  also  establish  or  may  subsidize  on  such  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  one 
or  more  hostels  for  the  residence  of  the  students  under  their  charge, 
and  may  make  duch  maintenance  allowances  to  individual  students  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  Put  each  student  who  receives  such 
assistance  shall  be  taken  bound  to  render  service  in  such  class  of  schools 
and  for  such. periods  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by 
the  iBaid  Committee. 

y.    Each  Committee  may  receive  for  training  upon  such  terms  and   . . 
conditions,  as.  to  payment  of  fees  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  tihe:said  Committee  any  persons  who  and. duly  qualified 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  for  the  time  being. 

VX  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  at  sui^ble 
salaries  either  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  discipline,  and  to 
prescnbe  courses  of  studies  t(^r  the  students  collectively  or  for  individual 
students;  ais  well  as  to  make  regulations  for  the  proper  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  the  students. ' 

Vn.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  Parliamentary  Grant  to  any  School 
Board  or  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department  to  any 
endowed  school  that  the  School  Board  or  the  Governors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  grant  to  the  Committees  instituted  under  this  Minute 
such  access  to  their  schools  and  such  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  may,  if  necessary,  be  determined  by  the 
Department,  who  shall  also  determine  what  payment  shall  be  made  for 
the  use  of  such  schools. 

Vni.  From  and  after  the  31st  July,  1905,  Grants  for  the  training  - 
of  King's  Students  shi^  cease  to  be  payable  to  the  existing  locd 
Kin^f 8  studentship  Committees,  but  the  Committees  cimstituted  under 
thia*^iinute  shdl  come  in  place  of  the  said  local  Committees  as  regards 
any  responsibilities  undertftken  by  the  said  local  Committees  towards 
Students  in  training,  or  towards  officers  employed  in  their  instruction, 
and  for  that  purpose  each  of  the  Committees  now  constituted  ahall 
receive  from  the  corresponding  local  Committee  any  balance  of  funds 
derived  from  the  Grants  of  the  Department  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  local  Committee  ^t  the  said  date. 

IX.  In  the  event  of  the  body  of  management  of  any  existing 
Training  College  or  Colleges  resolving  to  demit  its  powers  of  manage- 
ment in  favour  of  any  of  the  Committees  constituted  under  this 
Minute,  and  to  transfer  to  the  said  Committee  the  College  premises 
and  equipment,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  receive  the  same, 
and  to  pay  therefor  such  purchase  money  or  annual  rent  as  may-  be 
agreed  upon,  provided  always  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  the 
lurohase  or  rent  of  any  premises  M'hich  are  held  in  trust  by  the  said 

'iy.  of  management,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers^ 
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X.  lu  the  eveot  of  any  sueh  truuferenoe,  the  Gonunittee  dujl  be 
bound  to  take  over  the  existing  staff  of  the  Training  College  or 
Colleges  ooncemed  on  the  terms  of  their  present  engagements,  but 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  upon 
giving  due  notice,  provided  always  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
resolved  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  who  has  been 
employed  on  the  staff  of  any  College  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  over, 
the  Committee  shall  be  bound  to  srant  him  such  pension  or  retiring 
allowance  as  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  luid  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  transferring  oody  of  management. 

XI.  When  a  Training  College  so  transferred  is  the  property  of,  or 
is  held  in  trust  by,  the  representatives  of  any  Churcli  or  religious 
denomination,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  such  transference  that  provision 
shall  be  made  therein  for  relirious  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination,  to  an  extent  not  less  than 
that  which  is  at  present  customary  in  the  College  so  transferred,  which 
instruction  maV  either  be  provided  by  the  accepting  Committee  or  the 
transferring  Church  or  denomination  as  may  be  agreed  between  them, 
and  further,  where  the  accepting  Committee  undei^ake  to  provide  such 
instruction  on  their  own  behalf,  it  shall  be  a  condition  that  they  also 
undertake  to  afford  adequate  facilities  for  the  periodical  inspection  of 
the  said  instruction  by  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  trans- 
ferring Church  or  denomination  under  conditions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Department. 

XII.  Where  a  Training  College  is  transferred  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  accepting  Committee  shall  co-opt,  as  fully 
privilegea  members,  representatives  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination, 
as  provided  in  the  annexed  Schedule. 

XIII.  Each  local  Committee  shall  appoint  an  executive  officer,  whot 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  shall  discharge  the 
f  imctions  of  Director  of  Studies  and  who,  with  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Committee  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  Committee's  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
students. 

XIY.  The  Committee  shall  receive  such  grants  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Code  in  respect  of  students  who  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Code  for  the  receipt  of  Parliamentary  Grants  for  the  training 
of  teachers  (Articles  83-99  of  the  Code).  Such  further  sum  as  may  be 
required  to  balance  the  expenditure  approved  by  the  Department  shall 
be  provided  from  the  balance  of  the  grant  remaining  undistributed 
under  Article  3  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  25th  April,  1904, 

XY.  Before  the  1st  October  in  each  year  or  such  other  date  as  the 
Department  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  each  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Department  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure,  whether 
capital  or  other^  for  the  next  financial  year,  and  no  expenditure  shall 
be  incurred  by  the  Committee  till  that  estimate  has  been  approved  by 
the  Department,  nor  shall  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  that  estimate 
be  incurred  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department. 

XYI.  So  long  as  this  Minute  shall  remain  in  force,  members 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  on  the  several  Committees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  annexed  Schedule  ^Im^H 
f-cmain  in  o$ce  until  suph  d»te  as  is  &Eed  by  the  Department  for  the 
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^ytknntment  and  election  of  new  Committees,  provided  that  new 
Committees  ahaU,  so  far  as  practicable  and  convenient,  be  appointed 
and  elected  once,  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  every  three  year;. 
Any  casual  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member 
shaJl  be  filled  up  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  annexed  Schedule  by  the  body  or  bodies  who  appoint  or  elect  such 
member. 

XVII.  The  powers  of  the  Committees  under  this  Minute  shall  be 
exercised  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department,  and 
laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

XYIII.  This  Minute  shall  not  come  into  force  till  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar  month,  and  all  modifications  of  the 
same  which  may  be  proposed  subsequently  shall  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  like  manner. 


SCHEDULE   TO    MINUTE. 


St.  Andrews. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  elected  bv  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  at  least  tnree  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  three  to  be  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  University  College, 
Dundee. 

(3)  One  member  represmting  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Qovemors  of  that  institution. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  Sdiool  Board  of  Dundee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members,  representing  School  Boards  in  the  County  of 
Fife*  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  said 
county  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  for  the  District. 

(6)  Four  members,  beins  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  comities  ot  Perth*^  and  Forfar*  to  be  elected  for  each 
county  in  the  manner  aforesaid  by  the  Chairmen  of  School  Boards 
other  than  the  School  Board  of  Dundee. 

(7)  Two  members,  bein^  one  member  Representing  School  Boards  in 
loh  of   ~ 


each  of  the  counties  of  Stirling*,  and  Kinross  and  Clackmannan  con- 
jointly, to  be  elected  for  each  ooimty  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Two  members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondafy  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  (jommittee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and 
(b)  those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 

*  These  comities  are  alao  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committee. 
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wticb,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  avefdgd 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  represen- 
tative from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  Ihe  election  of 
these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a 
School  under  the  Code,  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  bo  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations 
that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers  or 
by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  vote. 


Glasgow. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Glasgow  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University^ 

(3)  Four  membera,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
following  institutions,  viz.,  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College,  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  the  Athenaeum  Commercial  College, 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  CoU^^  each  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Two  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  GoVan,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county  of 
Lanark  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the 
said  coimty,  other  than  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow  and  Govan,  at  a 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the 
District. 

(7)  Eight  members,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Argyle,  to 
be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Eight  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  and  Bute^  and  also 
of  Dumfries*,  Stirling*,  Perth*,  Inverness*,  Boss*,  to  be  elected  for 
each  county  in  the  maimer  aforesaid. 

*  These  coantiefi  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committees 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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(9)  Three  members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say,  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and 
(b)  those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Western  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(10)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  coopt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The  election  of 
these  members,  of  vrhom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a 
School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations 
that  mav  be  made  to  them  pn  the  subject  b^  associations  of  teachers 
or  by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  m  the  work  of  education. 

(11)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  coopt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to 
be  transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  co-opted 
being  settled  by  agreement^  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difiference  of  opinion, 
by  reference  to  the  Department. 

(12)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schods  for  the  Western 
Division  shall  he  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Abkrdssn. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

(3)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
following  institutions,  viz.,  !^bert  Gordon's  College  and  the  North  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  the  Burgh 
of  Aberdeen,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county  ^f 
Aberdeen  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the 
said  county,  other  than  the  School  Board  of  the  Bureh  of  Aberdeen, 
at -a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majest/s  Inspector  for 
the  District. 
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(6)  Fourteen  members,  being  two  nxembera  representing  Soliool 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Banff,  Elgin  and  Maim 
conjointly,  Inverness*,  Ross*,  Sutherland,  Caithness  to  be  elected  for 
each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

^7)  Three  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
within  each  of  the  counties  of  Forfar*,  Orkney  and  Shetland  re- 
spectively, to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  One  member  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (6) 
those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  this  member  to  be  elected  at  a 
joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Northern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  represoi- 
tative  from  the  Managers  of  each  School 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  with- 
in the  counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The 
election  of  these  membors,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in 
teaching  in  a  School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  ^hool, 
shall  be  made  by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any 
representations  that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associa- 
tions of  teachers  or  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work 
of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to  be 
transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  co-opted  being 
settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by 
reference  to  the  Department. 

(11^  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Northern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shidl  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Note. — Should  it  eventually  be  found  expedient  to  establish  a 
centre  of  training  at  Inverness,  a  separate  Committee  may  be  formed 
of  representatives  of  School  Boards  in  the  North  Highland  Counties 
with  the  addition  of  representatives  from  two  or  more  of  the 
Universities  and  from  recognised  central  institutions. 

Edinbubqh. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  the  University. 

*  These  ooimties  are  also  represented  ^n  one  or  motis  df  the  Commfttees 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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(3)  Two  members,  iE)0ing  one  member  repreienting  ^aeii  oi  ike  folloMP 
ing  inslitations,  yiz.^  t£e  Heriot-Watt  College  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Govemors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  said  School  fioard. 

(5)  One  member  representing  the  School  Board  of  Leith,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  sidd  School  Board. 

(6)  Mght  members,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boanls 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and 
Berwick  respectively,  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  said  counties,  other  than  the  School  Boards  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  at  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His 
Majesty^  Inspector  for  the  District  within  which  each  of  the  said 
counties  lies. 

(7)  Six  members,  bang  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
within  each  of  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  also 
of  Fife*,  Dumfries*  and  Stirling*,  req>eetively,  to  be  elected  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Three  members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schods  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (b) 
those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief  In- 
spector for  the  Southern  Division  ana  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
CooDties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  CcHnmittee.  ^e  eleotion  of 
these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teachJng  in 
a  School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secwdary  School,  shall  be  omde 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  oonisideration  of  representations 
miade  to  them  by  assodations  ol  teachers  or  by  other  hwiies  or  indi*. 
▼iduals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been  responsi* 
ble  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  co-opted  being 
settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the. case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by 
reference  to  the  Depanmont. 

(11)  His  Maj^ty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schods  for  the  Southern 
Divisioo  shall  be  the  Department  s  assessor  on  the  Committee^  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub^Com- 
mitteee  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee  or 
tbeir  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

*  These  ootmties  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committees 
oooneeted  with  other  University  centres.  >  j 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  IQth  SEPTEMBER,  1907. 
(Referred  to  in  Article  43  (h).) 


BXAMINATIOK     OF    OANDEDATXS   FOR  'BEOOOITITIOH    AS 
aUAUFIXD    TXAOHXBS    OF    XODB&N    LANGUAGS8. 


Note. 

The  Depaitment  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  how 
far  it  is  desirable  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum  of  1st 
January,  1907,  in  view  of  the  new  standard  of  qualification  which  has 
been  set  up  under  Chapter  Y.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
EduoatioD,  etc.,  of  Teachers.  Ab  Candidates  now  in  training  for  the 
tea^^ung.profeasion  may  have  had  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum 
in  contemplation  when  planning  their  oourBe,  it  is  obvious,  that  any 
change  which  is  made  should  leave  their  position  unaffected.  The 
same  remark  a^^lies  to  Teachers  already  certificated.  It  is  therefore 
proposed,  in  the  case  of  all  Students  admitted  to  a  Training  College  or 
Training  Centre  in  or  before  the  year  1906,  to  continue  the  facilities 
hitherto  given  under  the  Memorandum.  Admission  to  Examination 
in  terms  of  the  Memorandum  will  also  be  allowed  to  all  Certificated 
Teachers  who  have  obtained,  or  obtain,  recognition  as  such  in  or  before 
the  year  1908,  and  who  duly  fulfil  the  conditions  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
Memorandum.  No  other  persons  will  in  future  be  admitted  to  the 
Preliminary  Oral  Test  or  to  the  Written  Examination  (paragraphs  6  and 
7  of  the  Memorandum)  which  will  be  continued  for  such  further 
period  only  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  such 
Candidates. 

Students  who  enter  into  training  in  1907,  or  thereafter,  and  who 
desire  to  obtain  recognition  as  Teacners  of  Modem  Languages,  must 
qualify  in  terms  of  Chapter  V .  of  the  Regulations.  Biit  for  the  present 
idl  Candidates  for  recognition  under  CoApter  Y.  will  be  eiigiMe  for 
admission  to  the  OrnU  Examination  (see  paragraph  8  (tf  the  Memo- 
random  bekm)  in  the  event  of  their  desiring  exemption,  in  whole  or  in 
part,:  from  the  prescribed  year  of  study  abroad. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  proposals  the  Memorandum  has  been 
amended  as  showp  below.  It  is  probable  that  at  no  distant  date,  the 
provisions  of  the  Memorandum  will  be  altogether  withdrawn. 


MEMORANDUM. 

1.  The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the 
recognition  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages  of  (1)  Students 
in  Tndiiing  enn^tol  prior  to  the  year  1907,  and  <2)   Certificated 

.  ■.    .1  ■■     I...I.U       ...      ■         I      I         ■ I..  II 

,  *  Recoffuitioii  granted  in  terms  of  this  Memorandum  is  not  to  be  rM^arded 
as ' equiviueint  to  recognition  as  a  ** specially  qualified  teacher". of >  Modeni 
Lan^^oa^e  under  Art.  43  (b)  of  the  Kegnlations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  etc,  of  Teachers,  and  is  ffiyen  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the 
teaching  ^taff  of  .Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  as  may  hereafter  be  made 
ffee  Art.  42  of  the  Regulations).  , 
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Teacliers  reoomiBed  as  such  in  or  before  the  year  1908,  wlio  fulfil  the 
following  conditions: — 

2.  Candidates  for  recognition  must  have  attended  ^n  aj^proved  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Language  professed,  either  at  Training  College  or 
Universitv  Classes,  or  at  courses,  extending  to  not  less  than  60  hours, 
conductea  imder  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code,  or  Article  56  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers  (or  Classes 
recognised  as  equivalent  thereto).  A  record. of  their  worX  at  such 
courses  must  also  have  been  duly  furnished  to  the  Department  in  the 
prescribed  form. 

3.  The  examination  consists  of  three  parts — (1)  the  Preliminary  Oral 
Test)  (2)  the  Written  Examination,  and  (3)  the  Oral  Examination.  In 
order  to  obtain  recognition,  all  candidates  mtist  satisfy  £he  preliminary 
oral  test,  and  must  subsequently  pass  both  the  written  and  the  oral 
examinations. 

4.  Application  for  the  exaniihation  of  Candidates  should  b^  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Ti-aimng  Ceiitrd  ot  College;  or  the/ Managers  of 
the  Course  of  Instruction  att^ed  by  the  Canmdates,  and  in'ust'  resK^h 
the  Department  hef&re  the  l$t  F^bfiiarf.  <       .     *; 

•     ■  ,  •    .  •  ,  '  ..I 

5.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  either  French  or 
German,  but  not  in  both  languages  in  the  same  year,  unless  with;  the 
special  sanction  of  the  D^iartment. 

6.  The  Preliminary  Oral  Test  will  be  conducted  by  the  Department's 
Examiner  at  the  same  time  as  the  Oral  Examination  {aee  paragraph  8), 
or  at  such  other  convenient  time  as  may  be  arranged.  It  is  aesigned 
to  test  those  Candidates  who  will  be  presented  for  the  Written  d^d 
Oral  Examinations  in  the  following  year,  in  their  knowledge  pt 
the  spoken'  language,  and  a  satisfactory  appearance  at  this, prelimi- 
nary test  will  be  m^Le  a  i[iond!tioh  of  admission  to  the  subsequent 
Examinations.  .  ..    ... ....,  ^  y 

7.  The  WriUen  Examination  will  be  held  in  the  Winter  Session 
immediately  before  the  Easter  vacation.  The  papers  set  will  be  of  the 
same  general  degree  of  difficulty  as  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Exami- 
nation for  I>eaving  Certificates,  but  the  standard  of  performance  required 
for  a  pass  will  be  considerably  higher. 

8.  The  Oral  Examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  Examiner  and  of 
the  Student  or  Class  of  Students  to  be  examined. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  footnote  to  Art.  43  (b)  of  the  Begulations 
for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  there  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Oral  Examination,  in  addition  to  those  qualified  in  terms 
of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  any  Candidate  for  recognition  as  a 
specially  qualified  teacher  of  French  or  German  in  terms  of  Chapter  Y 
of  the  Regulations  who  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Art.  43 
(b)  with  the  exception  of  that  requiring  a  year  of  study  in  some 
country  in  which  the  language  in  question  is  spoken.  Such  Candidates 
will  not  be  required  to  take  the  Preliminary  Oral  Test. 

At  the  Oral  Examination  a  very  high  standard  will  be  exacted  as 
regards  accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  fluency  of  utterance,  as  well  as 
capability  of  understanding  ordinary  conversational  sentences  or  simple 
narrative.  ^  . 
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Tbe  getierai  cbaractet  of  the  test  may  be  indicated  as  follows  f-^ 

1.  The  Candidate  wiU  be  required  to  read  aloud  one  or  more 
passages  of  prose  or  verse  to  test,  (a)  correct  vowel  enundatioD, 
(b)  accentuation,  (c)  fluency,  and  (d)  grouping  of  words  in  the 
natural  manner  of  the  language,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense. 

2.  The  Examiner  will  read  passages  of  prose  or  verse,  at 
varpne  rates  of  utterance  up  to  but  not  exceeding  moderate 
naturalfiuency,  in  order  to  test  how  far  the  Candidate  apprehends 
the  gist  of  what  has  been  read. 

3.  The  Examiner  will  test  the  Candidate  by  conversation  on 
some  simple  topic. 

4.  An  exercise  in  dictation  may  be  set. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  a  choice  of  pieces  of  prose 
and  versei  the  pronunciation  of  which  he  has  carefully  studied,  and 
which  he  will  be  expected  to  recite  fluently  and  accurately,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  a  th<«ough  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  each  piece  and  its  construction  being,  of  course,  expected. 

9.  In  the  case  (A  the  Candidates  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
the  result  of  both  the  oral  and  the  written  examination  wiU  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  detenninis^  whether  or  not  recognition 
as  a  qualified  teacher  can  be  granted,  but  deficiency  in  either  may  to 
some  extent  be  compensated  for  by  conspicuous  merit  in  the  other. 
The  mark  assigned  to  Candidates  for  their  class-work  at  the  approved 
course  of  instruction  will  also  be  considered.  Candidates  who  pass  the 
written  examination  but  fail  in  the  oral  examination  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  written  examination  again,  and  vice  vctml 

10th  Seftbbcber,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  Na  V. 


WKM  OP  MEMOBANDUM  OP  AGREEMENT  (Article  69  (c)). 

N.B. — For  MM  in  SchooU  tmder  the  management  ofSehtnU  Boards  (a  titnUar 
hrm  it  supplied  by  the  Department  for  use  tn  other  schools). 


Hemokavdum  of  Aqbibhkiit  between  the  School  Board  oP i.  iiueit  name  of  tbe 

Beliool  Board. 
iPQ*                                            _        ^  8,  imert    mme,  dd- 

leramafter  oalled  the  ttire^y,  Ae* ; (aufcrf^ither  or  other 

perwm  who   to    to   he 
M  ' the  mrety  of  the  papil- 


hereinafter  called  the  pupU4eaeher.  and  the  said  pupil-teacher,  s.  insert    Either,  or 

other  relation,  or  friend 
of  the  pupU-teacher,  aa 

The  Board,  for  themselves,  and  their  Buccesaors,  agree  with  the^^'I^iJiirt'MSMin  fnii 

mrety,   h* heirs    and    executors,  and    the  papil-teauher,   as '^s^imwrt^uTw  her. 

FcdlowB : — 

I.  The  Board  agree,  to  engage  the  pupil*teaoher  to  serve  under  a 
certificated  teaeher  in  the' , a.  m-ert  name  of  the 

school. 


Public  school  of  the  Board,  or  any  other  Public  school  of  the  Board,  to 
vhich  the  pupil-teaeher  may  be  transferred  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  in  teaching  the  scholars  thereat, 
Ixit  so  that  the  pupil-teacher  shall  not  serve  tiberein  more  thsn  five 
hours  upon  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  an  average  of  12^  hours  per 
week,  Sunday  being  expressly  excluded  from  this  engagement. 

2.  This  engagement  shall  be  held  to  have  commenced  or  begun,  not- 
withstanding the  date  hereof,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  190 ,  and, 

subject  to  the  provision  <rf  the  last  paiagiaph  of  section  4,  shall  end 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  190 . 

3.  The  Board  will  pay  to  the  pupil  teacher  as  wages^ 7.  The  mm  to  he  in- 

-per in  the  first  year,  and  this  Sf^diSStio*?  ^f**thS 


sum  shall  be  increased  by»_ per in  ^'^'*'- 

each  subsequent  year  of  the  engagement. 

4.  The  pupil-teacher  shall,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  be  presented  in  h' second  year  at  the  Leaving 

Certificate  Examination  in  aU  the  subjects  of  h' approved  curriculum 

in  which  a  written  examination  is  held ;  and  shall  also  be  presented  to 
His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  oral  examination  in  such  subjects  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

The  pupil-teacher  if  ^ fail  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate    8.  inMrthewshe, 

in  b' second  year  may,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department 
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at  Han  JtiMtt  tMtlac 
eUQM  tocxixiliiiff  to  the 
lofTO  of  the  L*w  of  Boot- 
l*Dd.*  A  ^iuonmi  of  the 
Botti  d  {3>  ftr«  luffleient  to 
■i^  for  th«  Board.  Har- 
ftuft]  •dditloDi  or  dele- 
tloQi,  u»  b*  noticed  In 
iwial  SoQtdi  lonn. 


continue  to  serve  in  terma  of  h* engagement,  and  be  again  preaei 

for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  h' third  year. 

The  pupil-teacher  if  " fail  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certifi 

at  the  ena  of  h* third^  year,  unless  froqa  illness  or  other  suffic 

cause,  attested  to  the  satififactiat>  of  tbef  Departhieitt,  will  no  lon^e 

recognised  by  the  Department,  and  h* engagement  shall  accordi] 

cease  and  determine  on  the  last  day  of  the  thinl  year  of  epgag^mei 

5.  The  Board  will  cause  the  pupil-teacher  to  receive^  without  ch& 
from  a  certificated  teacher,  special  instruction  during  at  least 
hours  per  week,  and  shall  also  secure  that  the  pupil-teacher  is  aUo^ 
sufficient  time  for  private  study.    The  instruction  of  the  pupil-tea< 
shall  be  according  to  the  curriculum  appix)ved  by  thb  Depaitmettt. 

6.  The  pupil-teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without  notice 
idleness,  disobedience,  or  immoral  conduct,  of  a  gross  kind,  res] 
tively ;  and  this  engagement  shall  be  terminable  on  the  part  of 
Board,  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-teacher,  by  a  written  notice  of 
months,  or  in  lieu  of  such  notice,  by  the  payment  on  the  part  of 
Board,  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-teacher,  of  £3  in  the  first  year, 
in  the  second,  and  an  additional  pound  in  each  succeeding  year  of 
enj^agement,  but  nerer  exceeding  £Gm  the  whole;  such  payment 
be  reooyerable  as  liquidated  damages  by  the  Board  .or  the  surety, 
the  case  may  be,  over  and  above  the  settlement  of  all  other  accoa 
between  the  parties. 

7v  The  pupil-teacher  enters  into  this  engagement  freely  and  vol 

tarily  on  h* own  part,  and  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  i 

surety. 

8.  The  surety  agiees  with  the  Board  and  their  successors  to  clot! 
feed,,lodge,>u]idw#tch  over  the  pupil-teacher  during  the  continual 
of  this  ^gag^ment  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  witness  whertof  • 


.  I  -•    i 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


r 


N.B. — 1.  This  agreement  must  be  executed  (u  follows^  viz.: — 

(1.)  By  three  Members  of  the  School  Board,  ))eing  the  statute 

quorum  thereof. 
(2.)  By  the  surety. 
(3.)  By  the  pupil-teacher. 

2.  If  it  be  executed  with  blanks  still  remaining  in  it,  except  in  t 
testing  clause  they  cannot  legally  be  filled  up  afterwards,  unless  as  ps 
of  a  new  agreement  requiring  a  new  stamp.  A.pupH-teacher  dues  % 
tatisfy  Ariick  32  (c)  in  the  (Jwie  unless  the  ayreenieifU  ie  duly  completed 
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3.  The  agreement^  when  exeouted,  and  after  the  testing  clause  has 
been  completed,  shc^dd  be  deposited  with  the  school  papers  (Article 
34  of  the  Ckxle).  The  surety  sboiild  have  mther  an  executed 
duplicate  (which  requires  a  second  stamp)  or  a  certified  copy.  The 
agreement  exists  only  between  the  parties  who  execute  it. ; 


The  usual  form  of  testing  clause  is  as  follows  : — 

*  In  wttneM  whereof,  theie  pneenta.  In  to  ter  es  not  printed,  written  npon  tUa  and  the 
preeedinir  P*ffe        of  itamped  paper  (together  ifith  the  marginal  addltiona  npon  pages       and 

]  by  W.  idstiffn  Mm)  (deebtftaig  that  the  wOTdi  (4iia(»  tKem)  on  the         line  of  page 
hereof  an  written  npon  an  eranue  (or  are  delete)         before  nbacriptlon]  are  Mibacnbed  hj 
tbe  paitlea  following,  rU.:— Bjr  A.,  B.,  and  C  {lUaiffn'ng  mm*  o/  tkenC^  three  Hemberi  and  a 
ovoniin  of  the  said  School  Board  of  D^  at  E.,  on  the  day  of  Nineteen  lMindrsd«nd  , 

«  before  theae  witnesses*  F.  and  O.  (dstC^  Osm),  and  by  H.  (dM^TM  Mm),  al  f.,  oA  the^ 
day  of  and  year  foresaid,  before  these  witfiesaee^  J.  an4  K«  otes^r^  f *«ti»X  and  by  L^  st  U.  < 

on  tbe  day  of  and year  fbreSald,  before  these  witnesses,  N.  and'0.  (iSUn^n  them\ 


FOKM  FOR  CANCELLING  ENGAGEMENTS  OF 
PUPIL.TEACHEKS. 


{To  he  endora^l  on  the  originat  Memorandum,) 

TCTa^  ^  Inastt     names    of 

^^^  three  Msmbets  of  Board 

three  members  anAa  qnonua^of  the  within  named  School  Boards  '      '    ^  xameof  swrty. 

'  —  .and?,«;,P»"^^^P"P" 


the  surety  and  pupil-teacher  before  named  and  designated  hereby  cancel 

the  foregoing  Agreement.    In  witness  whereof  ^  iif'teoti 


np  testing  elanse 
u.  Scotch  form,  as  before 
dlieeted  in  reference  to 
original  Agreement. 


N.B. — ^The  Cancellation  must  be  executed  by  the  same  parties  by  whom- 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  executed,  except  that  it 
ifl  not  necessary  that  the  same  three  Members  of  thi  School^ 
Board  should  sign  it. 
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CODE    OF   REGULATIONS 
FOR    CONTINUATION    CLASSES,   1908. 


NOTR 

i.  This  Code  replaces  the  fonner  Evening  Continuation  Sohool  Code 
and  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  in  so  far  as  that  related  to  Eveuing 
Classes. 

iL  It  is  applicable  to  all  olasses  for  the  further  instruction  of  papils 
who  have  l^t  school  (Elementary  or  Secondary)  whether  in  general 
knowledge,  in  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  in  Commercial  subjects,  or 
in  any  special  subject  which  may  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  to  be  useful  to  persons  following  a  particular  business  or 
occupation. 

iii.  The  daases  may  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  day,  mmming  or 
evening,  and  instruction  may  be  given  either  in  single  subjects  or  in 
groups  of  subjects. 

iv.  There  is  no  restriction  of  age,  but  pupils  on  whom  grants  are 
paid  must  be  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the 
Education  Acts.  While  pupils  on  the  registers  of  Schools  under  the 
Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses  and  Higher  Grade 
Departments),  or  of  Secondary  Schools,  may  be  admitted  to  certain  of 
the  classes,  their  attendances  at  the  Continuation  Classes  nuiy  not  be 
reckoned  for  grant. 

v.  Pupil  teachers  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  olasses,  bat 
(having  in  view  the  grant  paid  on  account  of  their  instroction 
under  Article  70  (a)  of  the  Begulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers) 
their  attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  CTant  except  at  classes 
specially  sanctioned  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in  Sdenee  and 
Drawing  under  Division  II.    (See  also  Article  46  (b)). 

vi.  The  ^nts  to  certain  Technical  Colleges  and  Special  Institutions 
of  various  kinds  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  special  minutes  applicable 
to  each  case. 
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CODE  OF  REOULATIOirS  FOB  COirnNdATION 
CLASSES,  1908. 


1.     The  main  divisions  of  classes  contemplated  in  the  succeeding  Divisious  uf 
regulations  are  as  follows ; —  ciMsei. 

I.  Preparatory  classes  for  the  completion  of  general  elementary 
education. 

II.  Glasses  for  specialized  instruction — Elementary. 
ni.  Classes  for  specialized  instruction — Advanced. 
lY.    Auxiliary  C3asses. 


DIVISION  I— PREPARATOBT  CLASSES  FOB  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  GENEBAL  ELEMENTABT 
EDUCATION. 

2.  These  classes  shall  be  open  without  restriction  to  any  pupils  RMogiiismi 
who  are  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the  ^p""- 
Education  Acts. 

3.  Managers  are  required  to  submit  for  approval  a  course  of  instruc-  subjects  or 
tion  which  shall  include  (a)  the  study  of  English  as  indicated  in  the  '"^tructioii. 
Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Day  School  Code,  Head  A.,  (b)  instruction  based 

on  one  of  the  courses  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  and  mai/  include 
(c)  any  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Schedule,  Head  B.,  (d) 
any  other  subject  specially  recognised  by  the  Department. 

4.  The  foregoing  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  distributed  over  rime-ubie. 
the  various  meetings  of  the  class  in   such  way  as  may  bo  found 
desirable,  but  a  time-table   showing  the  times   of   meeting  and  the 
distribution  of  the  work  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting  of  the 

class. 

5.  All  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course  must  as  a  rule  be  KuUcourvetobt: 
taken  by  all  the  pupils.  Attendances  for  single  subjects  only  may  ^t*[^""jj^„^g  ,^p 
not  be  registeired  tor  grant  without  the  special  approval  of  the  single  subj^tT 
inspeci/or.  ^^^  witliout 

6.  The  class  shall  meet  on  at  least  two  separate  days  in  each  week  ][""p^^^JJ''" 
for  such  length  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department,  ^^^^j^^^j 
When  a  session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed,  a  statement  of  daration  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  ™«*^*^*»*n»- 
be  given.*    Two  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  in  each  week  shall  be  of 

not  less  than  1|  hours'  duration  each. 

7.  The  teacher  shall  be  a  certificated  teacher  or,  in  special  circum-  Tcadiers'inmii 
stances,  any  person  over   18  years  of  age  whose  qualifications  are  ttw^J-^'^'s- 
approved  by  the  Department. 

8.  No  class  of  more  than  forty  pupils  shall  be  habitually  under  the  size  ^r  drxsscs. 
charge  of  one  teacher  only,  and  when  this  number  is  exceeded  a 
reduction  may  be  made  from  the  grant. 

9.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  to  classes  iia,e  of  grant 
conducted  under  Division  I.  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per 

pnpil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal  session  of  20  weeks.  The  rate 
may  be  increased  to  4s.  2d.  (as  in  Division  H.)  in  the  case  of  any 
pupils  of  these  classes  who  may  be  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  1 2.  II. 

*  In  Uie  CMe  of  rand  districts  proposala  fur  auy  Icugtli  of  session  that  may  be  found  suitable 
frill  be  spedaUy  conalderad. 

106ia  Q 
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Nature  of 

olaiset. 


Beeogniaed 
pupils. 


Piipils  eligible 
for  DiviMion  II. 
rates  of  Grant. 


Pupils  eligible 
for  Division  I. 
rate  of  Grant. 


Subjects  of 
instruction. 


DIVISION  IL— SPECIALIZED   INSTBUCTION 
(ELEMENTABT). 

10.  This  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  pupils  in  special  subjects,  especially  such  as  may  be  of 
use  to  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  any  particular 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

11.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  classes  under  Division  n.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Managers,  provided  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the  previous 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  subjects,  and  to  their  fitoese 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  Division  II.  class. 

12.  The  following  classes  of  pupils  will  be  eligible  for  grants  at  the 
rates  specified  in  Article  22  : — 

I.  Pupils  over  16  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  joining  iho 

class. 

II.  Pupils  under  16  years  of  age  who— 

(a)  Have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (Article  29.  IL 

Day  School  Code) ; 
{b)  Have  attended  at  least  thirty  meetings  of  a  course 

conducted  under  Division  I.,  and  obtained  a  certificate 

of    satisfactory    proficiency    from    the  managers  of 

such  course ;  or 
(c)  Have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  year  as 

duly  qualified  pupils  ^Article  29  of  the  Day  School 

Code)  at  a  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department,  or  at  a 

Secondary  School. 

13.  Pupils  admitted  to  Division  II.  classes  who  ai*e  not  qualified  in 
terms  of  the  preceding  Article,  must  be  separately  registered.  Their 
attendances  may  be  paid  for  as  attendances  at  a  Division  I.  course 
(Article  9),  but  this  grant  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  upon  a  report 
by  an  Inspector  that  the  pupils  (or  any  proportion  of  them)  are 
unable,  by  reason  of  defective  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects,  to 
benefit  adequately  by  the  instruction  given. 

14.  The  subjects  of  instruction  under  this  division  may  be  any 
subjects  admitting  of  systematic  exposition  which  are  approved  by 
the  Department  as  suitable  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

For  purposes  of  reference  they  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(A.)  English  Subjects- 
English,  Geography,  History,  the  Life  and  Duties  of  the 
Citizen. 
(B.)  Languages — 

The  study  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modem,  approved 
by  the  Department. 
(C.)  Commercial  Subjects — 

Commercial      Arithmetic,     Handwriting,     Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Business  Procedure, 
Commercial  Geography.  The  study  of  any  language  (including 
English)  with  a  airect  view  to  its  use  in  business. 
Artr— 


(D.) 
(E.) 
(F.) 


Drawing  and  Modelling ;  Elementary  Design. 
Mathematics — 

Elementary  Geometry,  Algebra,  Mensurationj  Dynamics. 
Science — 

The  Elementary  Study,  Theoretical  or  Practical,  of  Physical 
or  Natural  Science,  or  any  branch  thereof. 
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(O.)  Applied  Mathematics  and  Science — 
(a.)  General — 

Practical  Mathematics,  including  Technical  Arith- 
metic and  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  and 
tables ;  Mechanical  Drawing. 
(6.)  Special — 

The  application   of   Mathematics  and  Science   to 
specific  industries. 

Machine     Construction,      Building    Construction, 
Naval   Architecture,    Electrical    Industries,    Mining, 
Navigation,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  or  any  other 
industry  the   scientific  principles  underlying    which 
admit  of  systematic  exposition. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  it,  previous  or 
concurrent  study  of  (Q)  (a),  or  of  the  related  branch  of  (E) 
or  of  (F),  will  be  made  a  condition  of  takini;  any  subject 
under  (6)  (ft). 
(H.)  Handwork- 
Elementary  instruction  in  the  use   of    tools — Woodwork, 
Ironwork — ^with  concurrent  instruction  in  Drawing  to  Scale,  and 
the  practice   of  such    occupations    as  Needlework,   Cookery, 
Laundry  work,  Dairy  work,  with  accompanying  explanations 
of  processes.* 
Ambulance  work  (practice  and  theory). 

15.  A  Time-table  and  a  syllabus  showing  in  outline  the  proposed  gyiubut  ot 
work  of  the  class  must  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  approval  {Mtroction  to 
of  the  Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting     *°  "***^*** 
of  the  class.     A  record  of  the  actual  work  done  and  of  the  results   of 

class  examinations  held,  and  the  marks  awarded  for  the  class  exercises 
of  the  students,  must  be  kept  and  be  available  for  the  information  of 
HiB  Majesty's  Inspector. 

16.  The  class  in  each  subject,  or  group  of  related  subjects  attended  Nnmberand 
by  the  same  pupils  must  meet  not  less  than  one  day  a  week  for  such  m^in^J^.^' 
length  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department.      When  a 

session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed,  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  be 
given.  Each  meeting  shall  be  of  not  less  than  one  hour's  duration 
or,  in  the  case  of  subjects  of  practical  instruction,  1^  hours. 

17.  The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  proposed  for  each  particular  Teaohen* 
subject  must  be  fully  stated  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  qaftiifloatioDn 
Department.      The  general  conditions  of  recognition  shall  be  those 

stated  in  Articles  63  to  69. 

18.  The  rate  of  grant  for  chuses  in  Division  II.  shall  vary  according  koIm  m  to  rate 
as  the  instruction  given  is  mainly  theoretical  or  mainly  practical,  °'^^"^' 

and  shall  further  vary  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  require  the 
provision  and  use  of  special  apparatus. 

19.  By    practical  instruction  is  meant  instruction    under  heads  Definition  of 
(P),  (Q),  or  (H)  of  Article  U,  which  proceeds  mainly  by  means  of  Jn/tro"^!*^ . 
acteial  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves  in 
properly    equipped    laboratories    or    workshops,    supplemented    by 

the    necessary    explanations    and    demonstrations.     Supplementary 

*  Art  Needlework,  Wood-carving,  and  otlA:  Art  Crafts  may  be  recognised 
under  Division  XL  only  when  based  npon  studm  in  Drawing  and  Design  adapted 
to  the  work  by  the  stadents  themselves,  provi^ptt  that  each  class  is  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  properly  qualified  instructor,  specially  approved  by  the  De- 

Kitmeot.    Otherwise,  classefi  in   these    subjects   can   be   recogniaed   under 
virion  IV.  only 
10513.  Q 
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Itntfl  of  grant 
cl«t«nnined  by 
liepai-troant. 


SfCfiOfclMMfl. 


Eatetof  grant. 


'Ill 


NRtnre  of 

iTiitniction. 


CliAracter  and 
length  of 
cog  ties. 


Ctindttlonsof 
iLdEiiiiiion  to  a 
i1rstT«ar't 
i-itEirfte. 

V lltlonsof 

reHlfttratlon  at 
■4^-4»n<l  year's  or 
liip^li^r  coorae. 


theoretical  instruction  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  practical  course, 
but  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  practical  work. 

20.  The  Department  shall  determine,  on  consideration  of  tbe 
syllabus  submitted  and  the  report  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  class,  which  of  the  rates  of  grant  specified  in 
Article  22  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  particular  course  of 
instruction. 

21.  ♦No  class  for  theoretical  instruction  imder  one  teacher 
shall,  except  in  circumstances  specially  approved  by  the  Department, 
exceed  40  pupils  in  habitual  attendance,  nor  shall  any  class  for 
practical  instniction  in  like  manner  exceed  20  pupils.  Where, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  those  numbers  are  exceeded,  a 
grant  m«ay  be  paid  with  such  deduction  as  the  Department,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 

22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  for 
instruction  in  classes  falling  under  this  division  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2d.,  5s.  lOd.  or  8s.  4d.  per  pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal 
session  of  twenty  weeks,  as  the  Department  may  determine,  following 
the  distinction  of  Articles  18  and  19  f. 

DIVISION  m.— SPECIALIZED  INSTBUCTION 
(ADVANCED). 

23.  This  division  shall  comprehend  organised  courses  of  instruction 
extending  over  several  years  in  the  subjects  of  Division  II.  or  other 
subjects  of  a  more  advanced  character  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
development  of  the  subjects  of  Division  II. 

24.  Such  courses  may  either  provide  for  graduated  instruction  in  a 
single  subject  approved  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for  recognition 
under  Division  lu.,  or  for  systematic  instruction  in  a  group  of  subjects, 
arranged  with  a  view  to  fitting  students  for  the  intelligent  practice  of 
some  particular  industry  or  occupation.  Courses  to  be  recognised  in 
this  division  must,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  at  least  three  years,  and  must 
provide  for  at  least  forty  hours'  instruction  in  each  year. 

25.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  first  year  of  any  course  in 
Division  III.  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  classes  of 
Division  II. 

26.  Students  over  15  years  of  age  who,  having  previously  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  12.  II.,  have  received  at  least  forty  hours'  in- 
struction in  the  subject  matter  of  a  first  year's  course  approved  by  the 
Department,  may  be  registered  for  attendance  grants  in  the  second 
year  of  the  same  course,  and  pupils  who  have  received  at  least  thirty 
hours'  instruction  in  a  second  or  third  year's  course  may  be  registered 
in  the  next  higher  course. 

*  Wbeu  the  staff  supplied  is  otherwise  adequate,  claasee  may  be  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  special  lectures  or  demonstrations,  provided  due  intimation 
is  made  to  the  Department  and  sanction  obtained.  Visits  of  classes  to 
collieries,  museums,  &c. ,  and  other  similar  excursions,  may  be  recorded  in  the 
attendance  register  and  counted  as  attendances  for  grant  if  students  are 
accompanied  bv  the  recognised  Teacher  of  the  class,  tbe  arrangements  proposed 
beinc  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  for 
which  attendances  are  so  registerea  will  not,  unless  otherwise  sanctioned,  be 
permitted  to  exceed  the  duration  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  class. 

t  As  a  rule  instruction  in  Ambulance  work  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  is.  2d. 
Classes  in  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  will  be  paid  ^r  normally  at  the  rate  of 
48.  2d.,  and  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  at  the  rate  of  5s.  lOd.,  but  whoB  a  class 
in  these  subjects  is  specially  restricted  for  purposes  of  more  efficient  teaching 
to  f^n  enrolment  of  15  pupils  or  under,  the  ^jnnt  may  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate. 
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27.  StadentB  of  not  less  than  15  years  of  age  who  have  previously  ^oJjJjJI^nJo, 
obtained  a  pass  in    the    Lower  Grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  regutratioo  at  a 
Examinataon    or  who  have  passed   Examinations  accepted   by   the  J!J2?J,^^^|^** 
Department  as  equivalent,  may  be  registered  in  the  second  year's 

coarse  of  corresponding  subjects.  Similarly,  students  of  not  less  than 
16  years  of  age  who  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  at  tho 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  or  a  success  in  the  Advanced  Stage 
of  any  subject  of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations,  or  who  have 
passed  Examinations  accepted  by  the  Department  as  equivalent, 
may  be  registered  in  the  third  year's  coiu-se. 

28.  For  enrolment  in  the  second  year  of  an  Art  Course  under  this  uonditioiw  of 
division,  a  student  who  has  not  taken  the  first  year's  course  must  have  lacondyearB^ 
obtained  a  success  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  Art  Syllabus  ^'  couraa. 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations. 

29.  Sufficient  attendance  (see  Article  26)  at  a  class  or  classes  in  ^„y^°^^y*iJi^,n 
Divisiotk  IL,  which  can  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  ii.  aocepted^in  ' 
a  course  recognised  under  Division  III.,  may,  when  proved  to  the  satis-  y^r.°'^JiJj 
faction  of  the  Department,  be  accepted  as  qualifying  for  admission  to  onder  DiTiaton 
the  second  year  of  the  course.  '"' 

30.  Classes  in  Division  III.  must  meet  not  less  than  twice  a  week  J^^^'Jt^Q*"/' 
for  at  least  twenty  weeks,  each  meeting  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  mMiiiig°.^ 
hour's  duration. 

31.  A  Time  Table  and  a  syllabus  showing  the  subject  matter  of  syiiabna  to  be 
the  course,  and  its  distribution  over  the  various  years,  must  be  sub-  ^**°>**'*®^ 
mitted  for  approval,  and  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to  deter-  under  Division 
mine    on    consideration    of    this  syllabus,  and  of  the   number   of  J";^*^  ^^ 
meetings  to  be  held  in  each  year,  whether  or  not  the  classes  may  be 
recognised  under  Division  III.     The   Department's  decision  as  to  this 

point,  where  it  shall  deem  delay  expedient,  may  be  deferred  till  the 
completion  of  the  first  year's  course.  The  further  requirements  of 
Article  15  shall  also  apply  to  classes  recognised  under  Division  III. 

32.  A  higher  standard  of  qualification  will  be  insisted  upon  for  Teachers' 
teachers  of  courses  in  Division  III.  than  for  the  corresponding  classes  q«a**"cation8. 
in  Division  II.     For  each  course  a  principal  teacher  shall  be  appointed, 

who,  in  the  case  of  Commercial  or  Industrial  Courses,  will  be 
expected  to  possess  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  or 
industry  to  which  the  course  relates. 

33.  Subject  to    the  provisions  of    Articles  47  to  53,  grants  forOranufor 

^.^.^  -S,  /  1'         J.      J.^.  I.'     J.        f  commercial  ana 

mstruction  in  Commercial  courses  (corresponding  to  the  subjects  of  iDdnatriai 
Article  14  (C) ),  and  for  Industrial  Courses  ^corresponding  to  the  sub-  ^^"^' 
jects  of  Article  14   (G)  (b)  ),  shall  be  at  the  following  rates  per  pupil 
per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  years.* 
(a)  Commercial  Courses — 

10s.  in  the  second  year, 

15s.  in  the  third  year,  and 

25s.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 
(6)  Industrial  Courses — 

13s.  4d.  in  the  second  year, 

20s.  in  the  thiiti  year,  and 

358.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

*  First  year's  Goaises  will  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  grant  as  falling 
under  Division  IT.,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  specified  in  Article  22. 
Payment  under  Article  22  instead  of  Article  33  may  oe  made  on  account 
of  the  aitteodaneeB  of  students  enrolled  in  Division  III.  courses  whose  work 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector,  is  unsatisfactory  or  who  omit  any  essential 
part  of  the  prescribed  couzse.  r^r\n]{> 
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34.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  higher  rate  of  grant  allowed  for 
Industrial  Courses  that  provision  shall  be  made  in  properly  equipped 
laboratories  (or  workshops)  for  such  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  students  (being  work  illustrative  of  the  principles  taught, 
and  not  merely  the  practice  of  trade  processes),  as  the  Department 
shall  deem  requisite  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

35.  The  payment  for  organised  courses  of  instruction  in  Art^ 
showing  sufficient  advancement,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Commercial  Courses,  and  in  the  case  of  other  courses  not  falling  under 
either  of  the  heads  of  Article  33  the  Department  shall  determine,  on  con- 
sideration  of  the  syllabus  of  in/>truction  and  of  the  method  of  teaching, 
whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  of  the  afore-mentioned  rates  of  grant 
shall  apply. 

36.  The  regulations  as  to  size  of  classes  stated  in  Article  21  shall 
apply  also  to  courses  recognised  under  Division  III. 

Angiuh  liiara-  37.  When  Gourscs  of  study  under  Division  III.,  meeting  not  less  than 
n^ybetndoded  three  times  a  week,  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
inoooTM.  instruction  of  the  students  at  one  meeting  a  week  in  some  period 

or  branch  of  Literature  or  of  History,  according  to  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Department,  such  meetings  may  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  course  and  attendances  thereat  included  in  the  claim  for  the 
course. 


Size  of  ell 


DIVISION  IV.— AUXHIAKT  CLASSES. 


Condition  B  of 
admiaeion. 


instrwsUoD.  ^^'  '^^  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  instruction  in  Physical 

Bxercises,  Military  Drill,  Vocal  Music,  Wood-Carving,  Fancy  Needle- 
work, Elocution  (t^  taken  in  connexion  with  am,  English  course),  or  such 
other  subjects  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for 
grants  under  this  Division. 

39.  These  classes  shall  be  open  to  all  pupils  who  are  free  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  school  as  required  by  the  Education  Acts,  but  it 
shall  be  a  condition  of  grant  that  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied 
that  Managers  are  using  all  reasonable  endeavour  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  at  classes  of  other  divisions  also. 

ManMpemgnt         40.  Classcs  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  Division  FV.  need  not  be 
SSmthato?^  under  the  same  management  as  those  of  the  other  divisions,  and  the 
at^ded^*     Other  attendances  referred  to  in  Article  39  may  be  made  at  classes 
under  different  management. 

41.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  the  rate  of 
grant  for  classes  recomised  under  Division  IV.  shall  be  2s.  6d.  per 
pupil  per  hour  per  weeK  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks,  but  not  more 
than  two  meetings  of  any  class  under  this  division  in  any  one  week 
shall  be  reckoned  for  grant,  nor  more  than  forty  hours  per  pupil  in 
any  session,  unless  the  Department  in  special  circumstances  expressly 
sanctions  a  longer  period. 

42.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

43.  The  limit  of  numbers  in  the  class  will  be  determined  by  the 
Department  for  each  particular  case,  but  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  grant' may  be  made  when  the  number  exceeds  forty. 


Rate  and  limits 
of  grant. 


Syllabns  and 
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OSNERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  OBANTS. 

14.  The  several  classes  and  courses  of  the  various  Divisions  must  be  ciHieBof 
kept  quite  distinct,  and  simultaneous  instruction  by  the  same  teacher  Ii^s  to  be^kopt 
of  two  classes  or  courses  will  not  be  permitted  except  in  Division  I.  d*»tinct. 
and  in  the  classes  conducted  under  Article  14  (D).  (Art  Classes),  and 
in  special  cases,  where,  on  the  ground  of  small  enrolment  of  pupils,  the 
Department's  previous  sanction  has  been  obtained. 

45.  In  rural  districts,  and  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Inspector,  Exceptions  in 
instruction  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  Division  11.  may  be  conjoined  '""^  ^'^■tr'ci*- 
with  instruction  in  Division  I. 

46.  (a)  The  attendance  of  the  same  pupils  at  classes  in  more  than  Papiisnuiy 
one  divisioniwill  be  permitted — the  classes  meeting  at  different  times —  th^f  on^^dlv, 
but  the  Department  on  consideration  of  the  return  of  each  Pupil's  J^^J5JJ[[JJj* 
attendances  may,  either  with  or  without  notice,  disallow  attendances  may  be  d!!r 
which  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  excessive.  allowed. 

{b)  The  attendances  of  pupils  and  pupil-teachers  on  the  registers  of  pa^"t^hen' 
Schools  under  the  Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses  1°  ^^^^ 
and  Higher  Grade  Departmentei  or  of  Secondary  Schools,  who  may,  hm!£  in 
for  special  reasons,  be  admittea  to  these  classes,  may  not  be  reckoned  ^"iJJ*^^  y^ 
in  any  claim  for  grant,  nor  may  the  attendances  of  pupil-teachers  not  reckoned.™^^ 
on  the  registers  of  such  schools  be  reckoned  except  in  classes  specially 
recognized  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  in  Science  or  Drawing 
onder  Division  11. 

47.  No  grant  is  payable  unless  the  conditions  of  this  Code  are  fully  SSM^^Sfi* 
complied  with,  the  regulations  as  to  Eegistration  are  observed,  the 

classes  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  officers  of  the  Department, 
and  accurate  returns  are  made  by  Managers  of  such  particulars  as  are 
asked  for  by  the  Department.  No  claims  for  grants  will  be  en- 
tertained unless  received  in  the  Department  by  November  1st  following 
the  closing  of  the  classes. 

48.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  the  grant  due  ^?**"°"  °' 
at  the  rates  mentioned  under  various  divisions  will  be  ascertained  by  ' 

adding  together  all  the  attendances  which  may  be  reckoned  in 
accordance  with  the  succeeding  article  and  dividing  by  20. 

49.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  for  the  purpose  ^^J^**^*®"  **' 
of  the  foregoing  article  the  attendances  of  pupils  who  have  made  less  which  grant  S* 
than  10  hours  of  attendance  in  any  subject  separately  registered  shall  i^'^* 

be  excluded. 

50.  When  a  class  of  less  than  20  on  the  roll  for  theoretical  instruc-  sp^ui  grant* 
tion,  or  of  leas  than  10  for  practical  instruction,  is  certified  by  the  ^  *"*  ^  *"'*'* 
Inspector  to  be  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  to 

be  efficiently  taught,  and  when  he  further  certifies  that  a  larger  attend- 
ance could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  a  erant  may  be  allowed  as  for 
20  and  10  pupils  respectively,  or  for  any  less  number  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  Department  after  consideration  of  the  case. 

51.  The  grant  as  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  regu-  Bedaction  of 
lations  wm  be  reduced  by  its  excess  over  three-fourths  of    the  ex-  ^^"^' 
penditure  actually  incurred  by  Managers  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
classes.*    The    Department    may,    on   consideration  of  any   report 

from  an  Inspector,  order  a  deduction  of  one  or  more  tenths  to  be 
^  *  For  the  present  in  a,nyj)arish  (not  bnr^h)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 

^  >.  lay 

expendUnre  is  approved  by  the  Department,  and  that  the  Department  is  satis 


exeeedjjig  seyen-eighths  of  the  expenditure  may  be  allowed,  provided  that  this 

r 
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made  from  the  grant  in  respect  of  faults  of  order,  registration, 
equipment,  or  instruction,  and  any  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  grant  as  reduced  under  this  Article.  A  similar  deducticm  may 
be  made  in  respect  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  Code. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  reduction  the  expenditure  by  managers 
upon  all  the  classes  under  their  charge,  irrespective  of  division  or  iMUioe 
of  meeting,  and  likewise  the  grant  earned  for  these  classes,  will  be 
treated  as  one  whole. 

52.  Expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  articles  will  be 
exclusive  of  any  charge  for  rent  or  interest  on  loans,  and  will  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  fees  received  from  students  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  materials,  or  other  similar  sources  of  income.* 

53.  The  accounts  of  classes  aided  under  this  Code  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  any  school  which  may  be  held  in  the 
same  premises,  and  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  strictly  sepa- 
rate accounts  for  such  expenses  as  warming  and  lighting,  vouchers  for 
the  whole  expenditure  must  be  submitted,  if  required,  and  an  equitable 
proportion,  to  be  approved  by  the  Department,  inserted  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Continuation  Classes. 

MANAGEMENT   OF    CLASSES. 

54.  Classes  under  this  Code  must  not  be  conducted  for  profit 
(see  Article  51),  and  Managers  proposing  classes  may  be  required  to 
state  from  what  funds  the  expenses  of  the  classes  will  be  met  in 
the  first  place. 

55.  Managers  must  undertake  full  financial  responsibility  for  the 
expenses  of  the  classes,  including  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  indepen- 
dently of  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  its  amount. 

The  production  of  vouchers  showing  the  payment  by  Managers  of  all 
sums  due  in  respect  of  the  work  of  each  session  may  be  required  before 
payment  of  the  grant  is  made. 

56.  Payment  to  teachers  must,  as  a  rule,  take  the  form  of  a  fixed 
stipend  per  session  or  per  lesson,  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  must 
not  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  contingent  upon  the  amount  of  grant 
earned. 

57.  The  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  attending  classes  in  Division  I. 
shall  not  exceed  9d.  per  week,  but  as  regards  classes  in  other  divisions 
Managers  may  exact  such  fees  and  make  such  conditions  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  as  they  may  think  expedient.    (See  Article  52.) 

58.  Instruction  in  classes  conducted  by  a  School  Board,  or  other 
Local  Authority  recognised  for  educational  purposes,  or  in  other  classes 
in  circumstances  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  may  be 
gratuitous,  provided  that  any  lowering  or  abolition  of  fees  under  this 
Article  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  undue  competition  with  other  recognised  classes  in  the 
same  locality. 

59.  The  Department  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  from  School 
Boards  a  report  as  to  the  provision  made  within  their  district,  either  by 
themselves  or  other  Managers,  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  this 
Code,  regard  being  had  to  the  industries  of  the  district  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants,  and  may,  upon  consideration  of  this  report, 
recognise  or  refuse  to  recognise  any  further  classes  which  may  be 
proposed. 

*  lieasonable  expenditure  upon  prizes,  text  books  or  apparatus  of  a  durable 
kind  may  be  recognised  as  falling  under  the  head  of  "  maintenance  "  for  the 
purposes  of  Article  51  to  an  amount  not  exoeedinff  the  actual  net  receipts  from 
tees  or  from  the  sale  of  books  or  apparatus  to  stuSents. 
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60.  Where  a  School  Board  or  other  Local  Authority  recognised  for  MMafementof 
educational  purposes  assumes  financial  responsibility  for  classes  under  dSi^edlol 
this  C!ode  as  in  Article  55,  they  may  delegate  the  superintendence  and  committee, 
direct  management  of  the  classes,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  a  Committee  or 
CJommittees,  which  may  include  persons  not  members  of  their  own  body, 
and  may  appoint  a  separate  official  correspondent  for  each  class  or  set 
of  (■ 


61.  The  constitution  of  such  Committees  and  the  powers  to  be  en-  oontutntion 
trusted  to  them  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  School  Board  or  other  mwJSng"  **' 
Local  Authority,  who  will  be  regarded  by  the  Department  as  the  oOToStttee* 
responsible  Managers,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Courses  under  Division  III.,  or  of  classes  for  instruction  in  the  corre- 
sponding subjects  of    Division  IL,   it  is  recommended  that  persons 

skilled,  whether  as  employers  or  employed,  in  the  relative  industries  or 
occupations,  should  be  appointed  members  of  the  managing  Committee. 

62.  All  schemes  of  instruction  in  the  several  classes  should  be  sub-  f,^^^^|^n  ^ 
mitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  aforesaid  Committee,  who  shall  consider  be  considered 
the  suitability  of  the  schemes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industries  SJiJJJJi"  tSr"* 
concerned,  and  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Department  with  such  obser-  »«/ore  trans- 

'.,  «,  ^  mlMlonto 

vations  as  they  may  see  fit.  Department. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF    TEACHEBS. 

63.  No  general  qualification  to  teach  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  special  know. 
Code  will  be  granted,  but  evidence  will  be  required  in  all  cases  of  ©Tliubject  i" be 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach.  taught. 

A  register  is  kept  containing  the  names  of  teachers  who,  after  Re«i«ter  of 
provisional  recognition  by  the  Department  in  any  subject,  have  taught  ***^  *"* 
a  class  in  that  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  for  at  least 
one  session. 

64.  (Dropped), 

65.  Provisional  recognition  will  be  accorded  as  a  rule  in  respect  of  Q»»»fl<»J{oM 
the  following  qualifications : —  rw^itior."* 

(a)  A  Degree  of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  Diploma  of  a  Technical  College,  a  Central  School  of  Art,  or 
other  institution  recognised  by  the  Department  for  this  purpose, 
in  respect  of  any  subject  which,  upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be 
covered  by  said  Degree  or  Diploma ; 

(b)  A  first-class  Certificate  of  the  Advanced  Stage  (or  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Honours)  of  any  Science  Subject  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Regulations — ^in  respect  of  that  subject 

Where  the  examination  in  any  subject  has  been  theoretical 
only,  additional  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of 
experimental  illustration  may  be  required ; 

(c)  An  Elementary  Drawing  Certificate  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  a  qualification  to  teach  Drawing  obtained  at  a 
Training  College  in  or  after  1901 ;  or  a  Certificate,  authorised  by 
the  Department,  of  attendance  and  progress  at  a  course  of 
instraction  in  Drawing  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the 
Rc^gulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers — in  respect  of  any  class  in 
Etementaiy  Drawing  conducted  under  Division  II. 
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{d^  An  Art  Glass  Teacher's  Certificate,  an  Art  Master's 
Certificate;  or  a  special  Diploma  of  a  Central  School  of 
Art — in  respect  of  more  advanced  art  classes  conducted  under 
Division  III. ; 

(e)  A  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  of  any  subject  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination — in  respect  of  that  subject,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Modern  Language  a  candidate  for  provisional 
recognition  mav  be  required  to  submit  himself  to  further  exam- 
ination at  the  hands  of  a  person  or  persons  specially  nominated 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Department. 

Such  additional  examination  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  teacher 
of  a  class  under  Division  II.  will  be  confined  to  ascertaining  the 
candidate's  ability  to  read  fluently  with  good  pronunciation  and 
intelligible  phrasing  a  piece  of  simple  narrative,  and  to  give  in 
English  the  gist  of  a  similar  passage  read  slowly.  For  recognition 
as  teacher  of  a  Modem  Language  under  Division  III.  higher 
attainments  in  these  respects  will  be  looked  for,  as  well  as  some 
conversational  ability. 

66.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  provisional  recomition  as 
teachers  of  classes  in  Division  IV.  will  be  specially  considered,  and  the 
ind  fli'(!e  Itioiiai  Department  may  exceptionally  admit  to  provisional  recognition   in 
cmV^^^^         Other  Divisions  candidates  whose  qualifications  are  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Department  in  ways  other  than  those  specified. 

RftirntriiUoii  oi  67.  Teachers  admitted  to  provisional  recognition  in  respect  of  any 
r"J)liIik«d  ^'  subject  may  be  placed  upon  the  register  (Article  63)  in  respect  of  that 
teachen.  subject  upou    the  completion  of    a  session  of  satisfactory  work  as 

eviaenced  by  the  report  of  the  Inspector. 

68.  Registration  may  be  suspended  (or  further  provisional  recog- 
nition refused)  upon  evidence  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject 
for  teaching  purposes  or  inefficiency  as  a  teacher  from  whatever  cause 
arising. 

Frofiaionhi  69.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  whose  attainments,  as  judged  bv  the 

b^^nUn^r^'  standards  specified  in  the  preceding  articles,  do  not  warrant  his  being 
placed  upon  the  register,  but  who  has  shown  satisfactory  teaching 
power,  the  Department,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
district  or  for  other  special  reason,  may  continue  provisional  recognition 
for  more  than  one  session. 
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70.  Certificates  of  satisfactory  attendance  and  progress  may  be  issued 
by  Managers  to  students  attending  classes  in  any  division  upon  condi- 
tions to  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

Such  Certificates  may  be  awarded  wholly  upon  the  attendance  and 
record  of  work  of  the  student  as  shown  by  the  exercises  done  and  the 
results  of  the  class  examinations  held  by  the  teacher,  or  the  class 
examinations  may  be  supplemented  by  special  examinations  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  teacner  by  persons  appointed  by  Managers  and 
approved  by  the  Department,  provided  that  due  account  is  taken  of 
the  attendance  and  class  work  of  the  student. 
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71.  In  order  that  Certificates  issued  by  Managers  may  be  recognised  Jlf**"^^  ^ 
by  the  Department  for  any  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  (1)  that  the  ^i!rtiStoa?M. 
dasB  be  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector ;  and  (2)  that  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  to  the  Inspector  of  duly  testing  the  method  by  which 

the  award  of  Certificates  is  determined,  and  that  he  certify  that  the 
approved  conditions  of  issue  have  been  adhered  to. 

72.  Certificates  granted  under  the  foregoing  conditions  to  students  certificates  en- 
who  have  completed  an  approved  course  under  Divisions  H.  or  III.  ^^^Jj^^en^* 
extending  over  not  less  than  two  sessions  will,  subject  to  any  necessary 
investigations  by  an  Inspector,  be  specially  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment 

73.  (Dropped.) 

74.  Students  of  classes  conducted  under  these  regulations  may  also  Local  science 
be  presented  at  the  Local  Examinations  in  Science  and  Art  of  the  Jjjj^^*,^^*' 
Board  of    Education  until  further  notice,   but,   except  where  the  Board  of  Bdvca 
Department  for  special  reasons  shall  otherwise  determine,   in  the  ^*^* 
Advanced  and  Honours  stages  only. 

WORKS  EXECUTED  BT  STUDENTS. 

75.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  works  executed  in  classes  for  itme  tpeut  on 
instruction  in  Machine  Construction  and  other  similar  subjects,  but  JJJjJt^JJUf  **' 
time  spent  in  executing  in  class  works  illustrative  of  the  instruction 

S'ven,  may  be  registered  for  grant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
ispeetor  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  so  employed. 

76.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  Art  Works,   but  selected  Art  Art  works  may 
Works  of  an  advanced  character  in  certain  subjects,  may  be  entered  JfJitionia  ** '°' 
for  the  National  Competition  of  the  Board  of  Education,    South  competition. 
Kensington,  S.W.,  under  conditions  which  will  be  stated  by   the 

Scotch  Education  Department  from  time  to  time,  and  such  works  will 
be  eligible  for  the  awards  of  that  Competition. 

LOCAL  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

77.  A  grant  may  be  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  Local  Scholar-  ^ift  in^akTof 
ships,  either  by  Managers  or  others^  in  circumstances  and  upon  con-  whoiarihipfc 
ditions  approved  by  the  Department. 

The  grant  so  made  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  specified,  nor  shall  it  exceed  the  sum  per  head  which  may 
be  fixea  by  the  Department  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  any 
particular  class  of  Scholarship. 

78.  (Dropped.) 

79.  The  following  classes  of  Scholarships  are  contemplated : — 

(a)  Junior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day  ^nior  ichoiiir- 
Schools  who  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  or  have  shown     ^' 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  equivalent  attainments, 
or  to  deserving  students  of  classes  under  Division  I.,  upon 
condition   of  attendance  at  a  course  imder  Division  11.  or 
in.,  or  at  an  institution  giving  more  advanced  instruction. 
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(b)  Senior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day 
Schools  who  are  qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  of  the  Department^  or  to  deserving  students 
of  classes  under  Division  III.,  upon  condition  of  further 
attendance  at  day  classes  —  in  the  case  of  Scholarships 
awarded  for  Pure  or  Applied  Science  at  a  University  or 
Technical  College  approved  by  the  Department ;  in  the  case 
of  Scholarships  for  Art,  at  a  Central  School  of  Art ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Scholarships  for  Modem  Languages  upon  condi- 
tions as  to  residence  and  study  abroad  proposed  by  Managers 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

80.  The  limit  of  the  Department's  grant  (the  amount  of  the  local 
contribution  being  at  least  equivalent)  shall  be  in  the  case  of  Junior 
Scholarships  £5  per  annum  for  each  scholar,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Senior  Scholarships  £25  per  annum  for  each  scholar. 

81.  Scholarships  of  both  grades  shall  be  awarded  by  Managers  on 
their  own  responsibility,  but  according  to  a  scheme  of  examination  or 
selection  proposed  by  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

TubTidttid^io^*  ^^'  I^^^P^^s  ^^^  ^^®  granting  of  Local  Scholarships  must  be  sub- 
ih^  UetMTi''  mitted  to  the  Department  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  any  session  in 
mmt,  which  they  are  to  be  made  tenable,  and  when  the  conditions  of  award 

and  tenure  have  been  approved,  the  Managers  may  pay  the  amount  of 
the  Scholarship  direct  to  the  holder  at  such  times  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  may  determine.  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  at  the  end 
of  the  session  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship,  and  as 
to  continued  and  satisfactory  study  on  the  part  of  the  student,  any 
grant  awarded  by  the  Department  (Article  80)  will  be  paid  to  the 
Managers. 

Scholarships  may  be  made  tenable  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and 
an  increasing  rate  of  stipend  for  each  year  may  be  arranged  for. 

Seiiiijr  flchuiAr-  83.  An  institution  exempted  from  the  conditions  of  this  Code,  as  in 
tiorwit»r°"*^' -^^^^^®  ^'^>  °^*y»  subject  to  the  conditions  of  any  special  Minute 
tnqtitutiona  ^  rcgulatiug  grauts  to  such  institution,  submit  proposals  for,  make  con- 
andor  Art.  ^7,  tri|)utions  towards,  and  receive  grants  in  aid  of.  Scholarships  in  con- 
nection with  such  institution  on  the  conditions  applicable  to  "  Senior  " 
Scholarships  in  Article  79  (b). 


I 


PRIZES,*  Ac. 

FriiAB,irio.,  B4.  The  Prizes,  Medals,  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships  referred  to  in 

Q^'^erDofl^ioi  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  bo  open  for  com- 


any 


lAUims  o^n  to "  petition  to  students  of  classes  in  the  relative  subjects  under  this  Code 
thJi  cliTfl^"'**'  under    the    conditions    stated  in   the   said   Regulations,  or    of 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  make. 

T««<:hfln  to  85.  The  grants  and  privileges  to  teachers  of  Science  and  Art  Classes 

Tnd  pi?^iS«'ei    allowed  by  the  Regulations,  or  of  any  modifications  thereof  which  the 

under  the  Board  of  Education  may  make,  shall  be  open  to  teachers  of  Science 

B^intionfl  are  j^^^j^^^^  subjccts  Under  this  Code,  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  the  same 

subjects  in  Secondary  Schools  or  in  Higher  Grade  Departments  of 

Public  Schools.    Application  for  the  benefit  of  these  provisions  should 

be  made  to  the  Scotch  Eklucation  Department. 
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86.  Teachers  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  recognised  by  visiu  to  idtn- 
the  Department  may  take  their  students  to  examine  the  collections  in  SSUttii?**^*' 
the  Eoyal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.    When  due  notice  of  such  Museum 
visits    has  been  given,   special   facilities  for    the  inspection  of   the 
collections  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  wherever  necessary. 

When  a  teacher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  the  corres% 
pondent  for  his  school  should  write  to  the  Director  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  intended  visit,  stating  the  number  of  students  by  whom 
the  teacher  will  be  accompanied,  the  proposed  date  and  hour  of  the 
visit)  and  the  collection  which  it  is  desired  to  inspect.  The  visits  may 
take  place  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  between  10 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  on  Wednesdays,  between  10  a.ra.  and  4  p.m.,  and 
between  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  but  no  special  facilities  are  given  on  any  general  public  holiday. 


87.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  may  from    time    to   time  Qnnu  to 
exempt  any  Technical  College,  School  of  Art,  or  other  special  institu-  iMm'pud^rom 
tion  eligible  for  grants  under  this  Code  from  the  operations  thereof,  proTUioiis  of 
and  may  substitute  therefor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  a  special  ^^      *" 
Minute  embodying  the  conditions  of  grants   to    each  such  College, 

School,  or  Institution  so  exempted. 

88.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  AJtermtion  of 
articles  of  this  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  ^^^^' 

any  action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

89.  This  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  form  as  to  show  code  to  im 
separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles  since  u/d^fora*' 
the   last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both   Houses  not  P»r»i»ra»nt. 
later  than  the  15th  of  May  in  each  year. 

(Signed)    TWEEDMOUTH, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland 

J.  STRUTHERS, 

Secretary. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
11th  May,  1908. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I. — MsftCORiiNDnM  showing  the  Prizii»,  ScHOLA^RsaiPS,  Privi- 
LEQBS,  &c.,  under  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations  open 
to  students  and  teachers  under  this  Code.     (Form  A.  66.) 

II.— Explanatory  Circular  (No.  320). 
III. — Rbqistration  Regulations. 
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A.PPENDIX  No.  1. 

Form  A.  66. 
Scotch  Education  Departmknt. 

Memorandum,   shewing  the   Prizes,   Scholarships,   Priyileoes,   &c.^ 

UNDER    THE    BOARD    OF     EDUCATION     KeQULATIONS     OPEN    TO     STUDENTS 

AND  Teachers  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

With  reference  to  Articles  84  and  85  of  the  above  Code,  the  attention 
of  School  Boards  and  other  Mana^rs  of  Classes  under  this  Code  is  directed 
to  the  following  meniorandnm  specifying  the  natare  of  the  lewards  to  students 
and  the  privileges  to  teachers  continued  under  the  above-named  Articles  as 
applicable  to  students  and  teachers  in  Scotland.  The  derailed  conditions  of 
the  various  awards  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  foi  Technical  SchooU, 
Schools  of  Art,  and  other  Schools  and  Classes  (Day  and  Evening)  for  Further 
Education,  or  in  the  Prospectuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  (now  incor- 
porated in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology),  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  for  1907-8^  a  reference  being  here  made  to  the  particular  Section 
concerned,  and  the  latest  date  for  arranging  to  enter  the  various  competitions 
with  the  number  of  the  form  required  to  be  filled  up.  Copies  of  the  forms 
named  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scotch  Education  D^MrtmerU,  65  Whitehall^ 
and  should  in  all  cases  he  returned  to  this  Department  tor  transmission  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

N.B. — The  arrangements  here  indicated  are  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may 
be  determined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  London,  was  transferred  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology  as  from  1st  January,  1908. 

1,— Certificates  {Section  73.    RcguloAions  for  Technical  Schools,  <kc.) 
Issued  for  each  success  obtained  at  the  Local  Science  and  Art  Examinations.* 

S.— King's  Prizes  (Section  74,    liegulaiions  Jor  Technical  Schools,  dtc.) 
To  those  registered  students  who  do  best  at  the  Local  Examinations  in 
Stages  2  and  .^  of  Science  and  in  Art.* 

S.—  Medahfor  Science  {Section  75.     Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  dtc) 
At  the  Local  Examinations  Bronze  Medals  are  given  in  Science  for  First 
Class  successes  in  Honours. 

4.— National  Coinpctition  {Section  75,     licgulations  for  Technical  Schools,  Ac.) 
Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  and  liooks  are  given  for  the  best  works 
selected  for  the  National  Competition.^     (See  Para.  18  of  Circular  363.) 

6.— Princess  of  Wales'  Scholarships  {Section  80,     Begulations  for  Technical 

Schools,  etc.) 

Two  (£25  and  £11)  awanled  to  the  female  students  of  Schools  of  Art  who 
take  the  highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  National  Competition.*  Tenable 
for  one  year  at  tne  School  of  Art  where  they  have  been  gained. 

C^Jioyal  Exhibitions  {Sections  29,  at  oages  16-Sl,  and  S5  and  97  cU  pages  IS 

and  13,  of  the  Prospectuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  {now  incorporated 

in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology)  and  the  RoycU  Colieqe 

of  Art), 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 

current  year.      There  are  awarde<l  each  year,  7  Science,  £50  a  session,  with 

free  admission   to  lectures,  &c.,   for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Colleges    of 

Science,  London  and  Dublin  (Fonn  330  (a),   15th  Apiil) ;    ana  10  Art,  268.  a 

week  for  about  40  weeks  each  year,  for   two    yeare,   and    free  admission    to 

lectures,  &c.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art.     (Form  1181  A,  15th  April.) 

7.— National  Scholarships  {Sections  20,  at  pages  16-21,  and  2S,  28  and  t9  at 

jHiges  12  and  13,  of  the  Prosj>ectuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  {now 

incorjforated  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology)  and  the 

Royal  College  of  Art) 

These  ore  awarded  on   the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 

current  year.     22  Science,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Science,  London 

and  Dublin,  25s.  a  week  for  the  session   of   about  40  weeks  each   year,  for 

three  years,  with  free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.  (Form  330  (a),  15th  April) ; 

and  6  Art,  to  registered  Art  students  eugage<l  in  a  trade  which  depends  upon 

Decorative  Art,  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  25s.  a  week  for  about 

40  weeks  each  year,  for  two  years,  with  free  lectures,  &c.    (Form  1181a,  15th 

April.J 

^ApplicationB  for  examination  at  the  Local  BxaminationB  in  Science  and  Art  in  Scotland  mmt 
be  made  to  the  Managers  of  Continuation  Claaaes  or  to  the  School  Board  of  the  diatrlct,  early 
in  January.  Ihese  Examinatloni  in  Scotland  will,  as  a  rale,  be  held  in  Stages  2  and  8  and 
Bonours  only. 
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S.  --Free  Sittdeniships  {Sections  «9,  at  pages  16-21,  and  23  and  SO,  at  pages  12  and 
13,  of  the  Praspeetuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  (now  incorporated  in 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology)  and  the  Boyaf  College  of 
Art), 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
(siment  year.  Each  year  6  Science,  entitling  to  free  lectures,  kc.,  at  the 
KoTal  College  of  Science,  London,  for  three  years  (Form  330  (a),  15th  April)  • 
and  15  Art,  entitling  to  free  lectures,  &c.,  for  two  sessions  at  the  Royal  Colleira 
of  Art.    (Form  1181a,  15th  April.) 

S.—Loeal  Scholarships  {Art).  {Sections  23,  24  and  32,  at  pages  12  and  14  of 
the  Prospectus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art.) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
enrrent  year.  Twenty-four  £20  Scholarships  will  he  awarded  in  1908,  tenable 
for  three  years  at  an^r  approved  School  of  Art  in  which  instruction  is  given  at 
least  three  days  and  live  nights  a  week.    (Form  1181a,  15th  April.) 

10. — WhUworth  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  (Section  83.  Regulations  for 
Technical  Schools,  <fec.,  and  Special  Syllabus,  to  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Scotch  Education  Department,) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  Thirty  £50  Exhibitions  for  one  year  and  four  £125  Scholarships 
for  three  years.  Tne  Exhibitions  are  tenable  with  lioyal  Exhibitions  and 
National  Scholarships,  but  the  Scholarships  are  not.  Candidates  must  be 
under  26  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  for  at  least  three  years  in  the 
workshop  of  a  Mechanical  Engineer,  &c  (Form  330, 15th  April.) 

11. —Studentships  in  {Training,  (a)  Art.  (Section  37,  at  page  16,  of  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art)  (h)  Science.  (Sectuni  30,  at 
jtage  21  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  (now  incorporated 
in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology).) 

A  limited  number  open — 

(a.)  To  Art  Teachers  and  registered  Art  Students  holding  Art  Maxtor's 
Certificate,  Group  I. ;  aydmission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art^  with  25s. 
a  week  for  a  term  of  about  20  weeks,  and  third  class  railway  fare 
between  the  home  of  the  student  and  London  on  joining  the  doUege 
each  session,  and  on  return  to  his  home  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
(Form  488,  Ist  January  or  1st  July.) 

((.)  To  Teachers  and  Students  in  Science  classes,  one  term's  or  session's 
admission  to  sessional  courses  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  with  25ff.  a  week,  and  third  class  return  fare.  (Form  400, 
15th  June,  and  Form  1019, 20th  June.) 

12.— Short  courses  of  instruction.    Art  and  Science.    (Section  8t  (a).  Regulations 
for  Technical  Schools,  d^c.) 

(1.)  Given  in  July  or  August  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  to  Art  teachers 
and  advanced  Art  students.  £3  allowed  for  expenses  and  third  class  return 
faze.    (Form  234a,  31st  May.) 

(2.)  Given  in  July  or  August  at  the  Ko^al  College  of  Science,  London 
(now  incorporated  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology),  to  Science 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  subject  of  the  course.  £3  allowed  for  expenses 
and  third  class  return  fare.    (Form  500  Scotland,  17th  May.) 

13.^  Aid  to  attend  at  Provincial  Science  Colleges. 

Three-fourths  of  the  fees  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  Science  Teachers 
attending  certain  day  classes  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Aberdeen  University, 
or  University  College,  Dundee,  or  one-half  their  fees  at  ceitain  Evening  classcA 
at  Univermty  College,  Dundee,  are  paid  by  the  Department.  (Form  A.  67| 
1st  August.) 

14. — Visits  to  National  Competition  Exhibition,  and  to  study  at  other 
institutions  in  British  and  Foreign  towns.  (Sectioti  81  (d).  Regulations  for 
Technical  Schools,  Ac) 

A  limited  number  of  t-eachers  and  students  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  ClasAos 
may  be  granted  third  class  fare  and  not  more  than  Is.  Qd.  a  night  while 
required  to  be  absent  from  home.    (Form  1178a,  .%th  June.) 

f  See  note  on  previous  page. 
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15.—Frte  attendance  at  Lecture*  at  the  RoycU  College  of  Science^  London  {now 
incorporated  in  the  Imperial  Collie  of  Science  ana  Technology),  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  London.  {Section  81  {e),  RegulaHons  for  Technical 
Schools,  dfcC.) 

Approved  Science  or  Art  Teachers  may  attend  any  oonrae  of  lectaree  as  far 
liS  circumstances  may  allow.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

16.  The  attention  of  Managers  of  Schools  and  Claeses,  and  other  Local 
Anthorities,  is  also  called  to  the  following  provisions  in  the  Regulations  relating 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (under  the  Board  of  Education)  for  loans  of 
objects  of  Art  to  Museums,  Educational  Exhibitions  and  Schools : — 

(a.)  Objects  of  Art,  reproductions,  books,  drawings,  lantern  slides,  examples 
of  students'  works,  &c.,  are  lent  for  the  purpose  of  stady  to  Schools 
of  Art  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  Art  classes.  Form  273  for  books. 
Form  159  for  students'  works.  (Chapter  XL,  page  14»  of  lobula- 
tions for  Museums,  etc.) 

(6.)  Collections  of  Apparatus  and  objects  for  the  more  efficient  instruction  of 
Science  classes  are  circulated  for  illustration  of  Science  teaching. 
Form  802,  1st  October. 

(c)  Collections  of  objects  of  Art  selected  from  those  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  are  lent  for  short  periods  to  Educational  Exhibitions 
under  a  recognised  authority.  Form  805  (Chapter  II.,  p.  12,  of 
Kegulations  for  Museums,  &c.). 

17.  The  attention  of  the  Mana^rs  of  Local  Museums  established  under  a 
Municipal  or  other  Ijocal  Authority,  or  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  is 
directed  to  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Aid  may  be  g^ven  towards  the  purchase  of  objects  for  these  Museums. 
Form  132.  Applications  must  be  made  before  1st  October  (Chapter 
II.,  page  16,  of  Kegulations  for  Museums,  etc). 

(6.)  Collections  of  objects  selected  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  MuFenm 
for  Exhibition  are  lent.  Form  005  (Chapter  II. »  page  12,  of 
Regulations  for  Museums,  etc.). 
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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


Continuation  Cijiss  Code.  Circui.ar  No.  320. 


SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPAllTMENT. 

August,  1901. 

Sa,~The  object  of  thii  Code  hM  already  been  briefly  itated  Id  Uie 
memorandum  wliich  accompanied  tbe  Code  when  it  waa  laid  before  Parliament, 
bat  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  deema  the  present  occasion  a  fitting  one  to  make 
some  further  explanation  of  its  aims,  to  define  more  precisely  its  field  of 
operation,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  managers  may 
oo-operate  with  a  view  to  makiog  the  Code  an  effective  instrument  for  furthering 
technical  instruction  in  the  widest  sense.  Bj  technical  instruction  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  understood  instruction  which  aims  at  communicating  to  the 
pnpila  knowledge  and  facilities  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  special 
ooenpation,  industrial  or  commercial. 

The  present  Code  is  a  further  step  in  the  process  of  reorgauiaiDg  the  educa-  p.        .  ^. 
tional  system  of  the  country  (in  so  far  as  that  is  controlled  by  Departmental  omlelh  tae 
regulations)  which  Their  Lordships  entered  upon  in  1898,  when  the  udministra-  edaeatlonil 
tion  of  Science  and  Art  srants  in  Scotland  was  transferred  to  the  Scotch  Kduca  arstem;  relation 
tion  Department.    The  first  important  step  in  that  process  was  taken  in  the  ^J^tfon  niid 
Oode  of  1899,  which  dealt  with  the  organisation  of  schools  aided  under  the  ipecialiaad 
Code,  and  utilised  the  moner  hitherto  given  for  specialised  instruction  of  various  tnatmcttor. 
kinds  in  these  sohoola,  botn  under  the  Code  and  the  Directory,  for  the  more 

fenerous  support  of  advanced   instruction  of  a  general  character  beyond   the 
ferit  Certificate  stage. 

By  the  Minute  of  the  24th  August,  1900,  a  second  important  step  was  taken. 
In  that  Minute  they  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  Science  and  Art  instruction 
in  schools,  which,  thoueh  not  eligible  for  grants  under  the  Code,  were  m 
receipt  of  grants  under  the  Science  and  Art  Directory. 

In  both  these  cases  their  aim  haa  been  to  simplify  and  consolidate  school 
work  by  making  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  of  a  kind  and  amount  to  be 
determined  by  Sie  general  aims  of  the  school,  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
edacation  given  to  all  pupils,  rather  than  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  a 
multitude  of  subjects  to  special  sets  of  pupils. 

The  Continuation  Class  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  that  this 
general  education,  whether  of  an  elementary  or  a  more  advanced  character, 
IS  ended,  that  the  popO  has  definitely  left  school,  that  he  is  either  engaged 
in  some  employment  or  is  making  special  preparation  for  entering  upon  it,  and 
that  what  he  desires  and  needs  is  instruction  dictated  bv  his  experience  of  the 
requirements  of  life  and  of  his  particular  occupation.  Even  when  the  subject 
matter  is  the  same,  the  methoa  of  instruction  will  be  considerably  different 
from  what  it  is  or  oneht  to  be  in  schools  which  aim  at  giving  a  general  educa- 
tion whether  of  the  elementarv  or  secondary  type ;  and  now  that  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  present  Code  for  specialised  instruction  adapted  to  the  most 
varied  requirements,  it  will  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  further  steps 
may  not  oe  taken  to  relieve  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  proper,  whether 
elementary  or  secondary,  from  elements  and  subjects  which  are  foreign  to  their 
proper  purpose. 

To  turn  to  the  Code  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  specialised  ,   ^^ 
instmction  given  under  it  will  depend  in  very  lar|re  measure  upon  the  thorough-  iJ^Ite*^*  ** 
neea  of   the   previous   general   education   received  by  tlie    pupils.     Hence,    the  preliminary 
first  duty  of  managers  of  classes  under  this  Code,  who  are  also  mauagers  of  training  ;cia»ie8 
schools  proper,  will  be  to  use  to  the  full  every  power  conferred  upon  them  by  JSt^inhlLitSte 
the  Education  Acts  to  secure  prolonged  attendance  at  school.    Of  scarcely  lees  for  bat  a 
importance  is  it  to  see  that  wnen  the  discipline  of  school  does  end  it  is  imme-  rapplemenito 
diately   succeeded   by   the   discipline   of   regular   employment  combined    with  B^^'tL* 
attendance  at  appropriate  continuation  classes.  eqooatiop. 

The  Education  Act  of  the  present  year  confers  upon  School  Boards  powers 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  exemption  from  school  attendance 
m  the  case  of  ohOdren  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen  ought  not  to  be  granted 
ufM>n  ary  certificate  of  attainment,  however  sstisfactory  in  itself,  unless  there  in 
evidence  to  ibow  th»t  the  ppfl  is  to  9nter  upon  regular  employment  under 
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miUble  condltioni,  and  that  aiich  amplojmtnt  ii  rendered  neoessary  by  the 
drcnmstancei  of  the  parent*.  In  all  casee  exemption,  when  granted,  ahould  be 
accompanied  by  stipulatione  at  to  attendance  at  suitable  continoation  dassee. 

Bat,  whatever  the  inccess  of  these  measures  may  ultimately  be— and  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  great— for  the  present  the  fact  has  to  be  laced  that  con- 
sioerable  numbers  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  are  still  lacking  in  those 
elements  of  a  general  education  which  would  enable  them  to  profit  by  specialised 
instruction  in  ahnost  any  form.  It  is  to  meet  the  case  ox  these  jpupils  tliat 
the  preparatory  classes  of  Division  I.  are  included  in  the  Code,  but  this  division 
of  the  Code  should  be  regarded  as  serving  a  temporaiy  purpose  only,  and  its 
elimination  should  be  effected  by  well-directed  effort  to  prolong 'attendance  at 
■cbool,  and  to  diminish  the  interval  that  might  otherwise  exist  between  the 
school  proper  and  the  continuation  class. 

A  certain  standard  of  general  education  has  been  laid  down  (Articles  11-13) 
as  a  condition  of  admission  to  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  and  Their 
Lordships  trust  that  managers  will  carefully  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations.  But  the  mere  exclusion  of  unfit  pupils  is  in  itself  only  a  negative 
measure,  and  it  rests  with  nunaffers  to  take  steps  such  as  those  indicated 
above  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  unfit  by  giving  them  an  adequate 
preliminary  training. 

But  apart  from  the  cksses  under  Division  I.  and  those  under  Division  lY., 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later,  the  realisation  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Code 
may  be  said  to  rest  essentially  upon  the  success  of  the  classes  conducted  under 
Divisions  II.  and  III.,  and  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  scope  of  the  classes 
conducted  under  these  divisions  may  be  useful.  The  subjects  dealt  with  under 
both  divisions  are  those  enumerated  in  Article  14  and  such  other  subjects  as 
^re  the  natural  developments  of  those  named.  Both  presuppose  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  a  subfect,  or  a  well-defined  and  homogeneous  grouj)  of  subjects, 
of  practical  value  to  them  in  view  of  their  occupations ;  but  whereas  in  certain 
cases  local  circumstances  may  render  it  possible  to  arrange  a  comprehensive 
ana  progressive  course  of  study  extending  over  several  years,  in  others  such 
continuity  of  instruction  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  sections  or  fragmenU  only 
of  the  complete  course  can  be  dealt  with,  these  being  delennined  by  the  pri 
vailmff  wants  of  pupils  and  the  supply  of  teachers  with  suitable  qualifications. 
Ihis  latter  case  is  provided  for  by  the  regulations  under  Division  II.,  but 
It  IS  to  be  remembered  that  desultory  instruction  of  this  kind,  though  not 
without  Its  value,  is  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for  •  he  Hystemaiic  and  prolonged 
study  reouired  for  recognition  under  Division  III. ;  and,  wherever  possible, 
courses  «hould  be  arranged  under  that  division—under  which  alone  the  objects 
ot  this  Code  can  be  fully  carried  out— in  preference  to  Division  II.  The  dis- 
tinction between  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.  is  not  necessarilv  one  of 
greater  or  less  advancement,  but  depends  rather  on  completeness  and  continuitv 
Of  cumculnm.  ' 

The  courses  specificallv  mentioned  under  Division  IH.  are  commercial  and 
industrial    courses.        l^o   these   others  may   be   added-,  a      con^nor    th^ 

".THrVt;^'*"K^*"^rT!r  °'  *"^"^*^^^^  ^'^  »"^  courses  specially  suSd  ^r 
girls.  It  IS  obvious  that  Uie  same  course  of  training  in  Its  nitial  stajrermav 
be  suitable  for  several  industries-e.^^.,  instruction  in  geometrical  dSwiTcr^d 
W™?';-^^*  necessary  foundation  of  technical  fnstruction  reStTve^tTa 
large  group  of  mdustnee—and  it  will  only  be  in  comparatively  few  cmmL  iSwit 
specialisation,  even  at  a  later  stage,  can  6e  carried  to  any  great  extentsIiouFd 
such  specialisation  be  otherwise  fesirable.  But  whether^  the  coumhlii  on  W 
a  ceneral  or  an  immediate  relation  to  some  group  of  industries  ite  nSrH^S 
object  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  these  classM  for  era mX'  luL  ?f^^l  i 
inatheinatics  will  take  a  ve^  different  line  f rorthtt  whUToS'^^  natuS  l"^ 
pursued  m  a  Becondaiy  school,  and  will  concern  itself  largely  with  the  co.^ 
struction  and  handling  of  formulie  of  immediate  practical  application  In 
commercial  courses,  in  like  manner,  the  study  of  moiem  languages  wm^^^^^ 
different  lines  from  those  pursued  in  schools  where  this  studv  is  an  i^\trl^^Z 
of  general  e<lucat4on,  though  the  value  of  the  ultimatL  results  will  ne^n?v 
bo  Fargely  affected  by  the  soundness  of  the  preliminary  training.         "^^^^^^'^ 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful  with  a  view  to  obviating  misunderstandine  to 
make  some  observations  as  to  the  relation  of  « courses*  under th^TcSl  ^ 
"subjects,"  such  as  the  numbered  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dii^tor^ 
which  those  accustomed  to  the  regulatfons  of  the  Directory  may  brinc[^<^To 
1^-  ■"  "??*"^,^°^'t^-,  A  course  of  instruction  under  die  (W  wheib«^  in 
Division  IT.  or  Division  III.,  may  comprise  one  or  more  "su^ts  »  or  pIrU 
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of  differmt  "  lubjecU "  embodied  in  a  tjlhbju,  and  to  azranged  aa  to  locaro 
whal  manager*  deem  to  be  the  moat  suitabLa  oonrae  of  training  for  certain 
practical  ends,  and  in  relation  to  a  particular  set  of  pvpfls.  For  example,  a 
^conrae"  maj  be  arranged  uider  DiTiaion  II.  to  gire  a  certain  training  in 
aritbmetic,  book-keeping,  and  shorthand — with  or  without  other  snbiecte — ^wxth 
a  Tiew  to  nse  in  bnsiness.  Shorthand  may  be  taken  one  evening  of  the  week 
aod  arithmetio  another,  or  arithmetic  may  be  taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seMon  to  be  followed  by  book-keeping  in  the  lat^,  or  other  alternatiYe  com- 
binations mar  be  made;  but  in  each  case  the  course  will  be  regarded  as  one 
coarse,  and  tbe  pupils  taking  it  as  one  class  for  the  purposes  of  the  Code,  irre- 
spectire  of  the  division  of  subjects.  The  conditions  as  to  length  of  session, 
number  of  hours  per  week,  and  attendances  to  be  reckoned  (Article  16)  will 
apply  to  the  "  course  "  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  separate  subjects  constitating 
itb  Similarly,  practical  geometry  (the  whole  or  part  of  the  syllabus  for  Subject  L 
of  the  Directory)  ani  practical  mathematics  (Subject  Vp.  of  the  Directory)  may 
be  combined  in  one  course,  these  subjects  being  taken  either  abreast  or  at 
a  different  period  of  the  session.  The  only  conditions  are  that  the  subjeots 
combined  in  one  coarse  must  be  hcmioffeneoas ;  that  the  coarse,  as  a  whole, 
most  ha,T9  a  oni^  of  purpose,  and  that  uie  svllabas  submitted  must  give  reasim- 
able  promise  that  the  instraction  proposed  will  be  effective  for  its  purposei 

It  shoold  be  understood  that  it  is  not  neceesaiy  that  a  course  under  Division 
n.  should  in  all  cases  embrace  more  than  one  subject.  In  the  case  of  courses 
nnder  Division  in.  the  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  current  year  should  be 
sobmitted  in  detail,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  complete 
coarse  of  which  it  forms  a  part 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  subjects  in  Division  11.,  such  as  iHtliioo  IV. 
the  Idfe  ani  Duties  of  the  Citizen  and  certain  otihers,  which  have  no  special 
relation  to  any  particular  occupation,  but  rather  conoem  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  social  community.  This  applies  still  more  to  the  subjects  of 
Division  IV.  for  which  my  Lonis  have  thought  it  right  to  make  provision  in 
this  Code.  The  physical  well-being  of  youth,  the  formation  of  habits  of 
discipline,  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  citizenship  and  its  obligations,  are  matters 
of  prime  importance  to  the  country,  and  provision  in  aid  of  classes  for  the 
fortJieiance  of  these  objects  is  made  all  the  more  readily  that  they  need  not  be 
regarded  as  the  rivals  of  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III. ,  but  rather  as  aseful 
sapplements  of  these  classes,  freshening  the  energies  of  tiie  pupils  and  varying 
their,  interest. 

At  the  same  time  the  classes  under  Division  IV.  must  not  be  allowed  to  Thete  clanes 
degenerate  into  mere  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A  practical  g^^ "'•gj**: 
ootoome  will  be  demanded  as  the  result  of  instruction  for  which  aid  is  granted  ^piy^  '^'^ 
in  the  shape  of  evident  and  genuine  proficiency  in  Oymuastics,  Drill,  Music, 
or  whatever  the  subject  of  the  coarse  may  be.  My  Lords  dissent  entirely  from 
the  view  that  pupils  should  be  coaxed  or  bribed  into  attending  continuation 
dasaes  by  adventitioas  attractions.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  work  of 
stndente  who  can  be  attracted  by  such  inducements  onlv  will  be  of  little  value, 
while  their  presence  in  the  classes  will  have  largely  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
ardofor  and  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  more  earnest  students.  Lasting 
benefit  to  the  country  is  more  likely  to  accrue  from  the  attendance  at  continua- 
tion dnsses  of  smaller  numbers  of  students,  provided  that  these  students  come 
with  a  definite  purpose  of  studying  matters  the  importance  of  which  they 
have  realieed  in  tneir  own  experience,  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  both 
of  time  and  amusement.  The  cultivation  of  habits  of  endorance  and  self-mastery 
in  the  pareoit  of  a  worthy  object  are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  know- 
ledge acqnired.  It  is  witii  these  views  that  my  Lords  have  taken  steps  (by 
Article  49)  to  discount  the  casual  attendance  at  newly-formed  classes  of  pupils 
who  attend  for  a  short  time  merely  from   a  desire  for  novelty   and   fresh 


Tlie  main  objects  of  the  Code  having  thus  been  stated  in  outline,   somo 
jubsidiaxy  matters  of  importance  may  now  be  considered. 

After  the  foDeet  deliberation  my  Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  award  Xzaminatioas 
of  Elementary  Certificates  on  the  results  of  a  uniform  written  examination,  and  eerUflcates. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  under  this  system  much  of  the  instruction  for  which 
grants  are  made  has  been  directed  simply  to  the  qualifving  of  pupils  for  the 
panose  of  themselves  earning  grants  by  instructing  others,  and  so  on  in  a 
vieSoos  drcle.  To  a  mater  or  less  extent  preparation  for  examinations  tends 
to  obeeore  the  real  object  of  the  classes,  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  indostriee  el  the  country  may  be  by  no  means  commensurate  wHii 
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cbe  expendtture  inourred.  Such  ezammatioDS  moit  be  oondnotod  on  a  iimiftM 
number  of  fullj  detailed  syllabuses,  with  the  result  Ui&t  aither  the  liber^  of 
managers  in  devising  courses  suitable  for  particular  classes  of  students  will  be 
unduly  restricted,  or  the  number  of  separdte  examinations  must  be  intreaaed 
lo  an  extent  which  will  render  the  ivstem  unworkable.  My  Lords  are  also  of 
opinion  that  an  examination  excluaively  in  writing  is  an  incomplete  and  imperfat^ 
test  of  a  student's  attainments  in  most,  if  not  all,  subjects,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  oral  and  practical  tests  and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  work  done  by  the  student  during  his  course  of  instruction.  Such  more 
Gomplete  tests  They  propose  to  institute,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
instruction  of  the  student  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  a«  will  warrant  this 
more  daborate  method  of  examination.  As  a  rule,  examinations  will  be  held 
by  ihe  Department  in  the  case  of  those  students  only  who  hare  completed  a 
full  course  of  instruction  under  Division  III.  according  to  a  syllabus  approved 
by  the  Department  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  corresponding  importance  will  be 
attached  tu  the  certificates  so  awarded. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  instruction  of  students  falls  short  of  this  high 
standard,  my  Lords  propose  to  commit  the  award  of  certificates  to  managers 
directly  (Article  70).  Certificates  so  issued  should  specify  the  amount  and 
regularity  of  the  student's  attendance  during  the  session,  tne  character  of  his 
work  in  class  (including  class  exercises),  as  adjudged  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  teacher.  Where  managers  think  it 
desirable,  Uiey  may  appoint  an  assessor  to  act  alone  with  the  teacher  in 
conducting  one  or  more  of  the  class  examinations,  and  they  may  make  the 
results  of  such  examinations  an  elemetU  in  determining  the  award  of  the  certifi- 
cates. But  having  Themselves  decided,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  written  examinations  applicable  to  seTeral  classes  in  common, 
my  Lords  will  not  sanction  the  award  of  certificates  upon  the  results  of  similar 
examinations,  whether  conducted  by  school  authorities  themselves  or  by  self- 
constituted  examining  bodies,  nor  may  the  expenses  of  such  examinations  (if 
held)  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  exi>enses  of  classes  under  this  Code. 

In  order  that  the  issue  of  certificates  by  managers  may  be  authorised  by  the 
Department,  the  class  must  have  been  conducted  according  to  an  approved 
syllabus  by  teachers  recognised  by  the  Department,  and  must  have  been  favour- 
aoly  reported  on  by  the  Inspector,  who  may,  where  he  deems  it  expedient, 
institute  a  oontrol  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  tests  by  which  the  award  of  certificates  has  been  determined. 

In  view  of  the  special  object  of  this  Code,  it  is  evident  that  the  prime 
requisite  of  a  teacher  is  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  rather  than  that 
acquaintance  with  educational  aims  and  methods  which  forms  a  necessary  ^art 
of  the  technical  tnuning  of  teachers  of  schools  giving  a  general  education. 
While,  therefore,  certificated  teachers  will  prove  the  most  suitable  teachers  lor 
Division  I.,  for  the  other  divisions  other  and  special  qualifications  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  necessary.  These  qualifications,  should,  wherever  possible,  include  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  business,  occupation,  or  industry  to  which  the 
class  is  relative,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  instruction  given  will  be 
all  the  better  if  that  acquaintance  is  a  present  and  living  one.  Kxperience 
shows  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  teachers  or  other  persons,  who  from  their 
previous  training  have  become,  aa  it  were,  examination  experts,  to  peas 
theoretical  examinations  in  subjects  of  a  technical  character  wnile  altogether 
destitute  of  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  related  industry.  It  is  evident 
that  instruction  by  snoh  persons  will  fall  far  short  in  practical  atUity  of  that  given 
by  persons  whose  theoretical  knowledge  ia  corrected  and  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical experience.  For  these  reasons  my  Lords  contemplate  the  employment  under 
this  Code  of  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  and  separate  from  the  reffular  teachers 
of  schools,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  and  only  in  exceptional  eases  riioiild 
the  two  functions  be  combined. 

For  similar  reasons,  while  the  ultimate  general  manaffement  and  financial 
control  of  classes  under  this  Code  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  uie  hands  of  persons 
whose  primaiy  function  is  that  of  managers  of  day  schools,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  immediate  direction  of  each  special  group  of  classes  should, 
as  suRfgested  in  Article  61,  be  entrusted  to  persons  who,  whether  as  employers 
or  employed,  or  otherwise,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  appuca> 
tions  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  Code,  it  is  hoped,  provides  an  instrumsnt  for  ths  efficieot  t^'*'^^ 
instruction  of  every  class  of  the  oommunity  whi^  is  in  a  positioo  to  beiidk  hj 
each  instruction ;  but  to  realise  its  possibilities  in  anv  fuJl  measiii«  sttogethsr 
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tniMoeiidft  the  powers  oi  nMrdij  official  aciion,  whotiher  on  Uia  part  of  aohool 
aathozitin  or  of  the  Pepartmmt.  These  can  supply  the  organisatioa  and  the 
fvndt  and  ean  exercise  a  reffolating  and  co-ordioatmg  function,  but  it  is  for 
basiness  men,  workmen,  em^ojers,  and  professional  associations  of  all  sorts  to 
state  their  reqnirementa  in  tiie  matter  of  technical  instruction  for  their  several 
emploTments;  to  make  suggestions  for  ([iying  a  practical  direction  to  the 
instruction;  and  to  impress  upon  apprentices  and  young  people  entering  on 
specific^emj^OTaMnt  the  dutj  of  aToilm^  themsdves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
^     -XV  1  .  ,  .     .    ..     ,  ^^  objects  of  this 

in  their  employment 

- _-  may  be  pointed  out 

m  this  connection  that  classes  under  this  Code  may  be  held  not  only  in  the 
eTening,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day.    It  is  probable,   for  example,   that  in 


towns  dasses  for  younff  people  employed  in  business  houses  may  most  adTsn- 
tageoualy  be  held  in  the  morning.    In  rural  districts  in  winter  the  afternoon 


may  be  the  best  time  of  meeting  for  a  part  of  the  session,  the  meetings  being 
transferred  to  the  erening  as  the  season  adyances. 

Hie  rlsmwi  under  this  Code  frfm  their  yery  nature  abould  be  of  benefit  in  an  nnanofb 
especial  degree  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  though,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  precedent  of  preyious  regulations,  a  generous  measure  of 
SUte  support  has  been  accorded,  my  Lords  haye  thought  it  riffht  that  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  necessary  eKpNBoditure,  oyer  and  aboye  the  income  which 
may  be  deriyed  from  fees,  should  in  all  cases  be  borne  by  the  localiljf .  What 
that  necessary  expenditure  may  be  it  is  the  object  of  Articles  51-56  to  determine. 
Manaoers  must  jproyide  snitable  premises  and  equinment  from  their  own  funds, 
tkoign  it  is  to  be  expteted  that  the  existing  supply  of  school  buHdinn  will  in 
most  cssss  render  furaier  enenditure  under  this  oead  unnecessary ;  Uiey  must 
determine  beforehand,  guided  by  considerations  of  what  is  fair  and  equitable  in 
{be  circomstances,  the  smount  of  remuneration  which  they  are  prepared  to 
allow  to  the  teacher  for  his  seryicee,  and  such  sum,  and  such  sum  omy,  must 
be  paid,  irreepectiye  of  the  amount  of  grant  that  may  be  earned ;  accurate 
aceounts  of  alt  other  expenditure  must  be  kept,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
eeparate  completely  between  expenditure  for  these  classes  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  school  held  in  the  same  premises,  allocation  must  be  made  on  some  dearW 
explained  principle.  When  the  necessair  expenditure  has  thus  been  ascertained, 
it  IS  possiDle  that  some  readjustment  of  rates  as  between  the  yarious  dlylsions, 
or  eyen  some  general  alteration  may  be  necessary,  and  these  rates  should 
thei«fore  be  resounded  as  proyisional  only. 

It  has  been  usual  in  the  past  for  Town  and  Gounfy  Councils  to  make  from  AUocaUon  of 
the  Residue  Grant  some  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  classes  such  as  Aeddae  Grant 
those  embraced  by  the  present  Code,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  present  Code  i^gtn^^or^ 
are  sudi  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  separate  classes  for  the  most  part 
unnecessary,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  suoh  contributions  will  be  continued  and 
eyen  increased.  Where  such  contribution  is  made  it  is  suggested  that  it  should 
n44  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  subsidy,  or  of  a  payment  upon  atteodanccts  or 
results  of  examinations.  It  would  be  better  that  the  Town  or  County  Council, 
if  satisfied  that  the  class  tor  which  application  is  made  is  a  suitable  one  for 
aid  from  their  fnnds,  that  it  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  reasonable,  should  recoup  managers  a  certain  proportion  or,  in  extreme 
eases,  the  whole  of  the  defidency  incurred  by  managers  in  maintaining  the  dass, 
sfler  deduction  of  the  income  from  fees  and  from  the  grant  under  this  Code.  In 
this  way  the  danger  of  oyerlapping  from  concurrent  i^rants  for  the  same  instruc- 
tion win  be  ayoided,  and  a  dearer  yiew  obtained  as  to  how  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  classes  are  met. 

Nothing  in  this  Code  affects  the  power  of  Town  and  County  Councils  to 
estaUish  and  maintain  dasses  for  whidi  no  (pant  under  the  Code  is  claimed ; 
and  where  they  resolye  to  aid  dasses  established  under  this  Code  they  must 
determine  for  themselyee  (having  rogard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Technical 
InKtmetion  Amendment  Act)  whether  thai  ud  shall  be  extended  to  all  such 
clasees  or  restricted  to  those  falling  under  certain  divimons  only. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  provinons  for  Local  Scholarships  (Articles  77-83),  c2P^___hi 
and  spedally  to  the  proyiiion  for  the  mora  effective  study  of  modem  languages  ^"^'i*™^'!^' 
by  residenoe  abroad. 

It  is  hogeA  that  the  classes  under  the  main  divisions  of  this  Code,  preenp-  Central 
podng  as  tber  do  at  least  a  modicum  of  general  education  on  the  part  of  lostitutlonc. 
thepapils,  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  country  by  diffhsinfi;,  extendinpr,  and 
lidjttatiog  opportiiiiitiet  for  technical  instmotion  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
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tonn  to  thote  who  iMliae  ibt  Med  for  it  in  thoir  dailj  wiploTneni.  Bvt  mj 
Lords  f  of  opuion  tliAt  any  nchemo  of  Udinicml  odscfttion  would  bo  i»w|diilo 
which  did  not  provide  inetmction  of  the  Twy  highest  kind  in  aptiUed  BoNBoe 
and  Art  to  aeleeted  stadenta  who  will  devote  their  whole  tima  to  itndj.  Tliey 
think,  therefore,  that  a  fortiier  differentiation  of  institntiooa  ia  neceeearjr,  and 
that  inatead  of  all  alike  beinff  rabiected  to  the  same  aet  of  regnlatiMia,  as  has 
been  done  hitherto,  a  few  whioh  haf«  had  an  ontatanding  record  oi  snooeea  in 
the  past,  which  are  well  staffed  and  well  equipped  for  a  considerable  Tariety 
of  work,  and  which  are  situated  at  the  natural  centres  of  po^lation  for  laiige 
areas,  may  be  aUowed  to  proceed  upon  lines  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  develop  into  institutions  worthy  to  rank,  not  in  number  of  students, 
but  in  quality  and  adraneement  of  work^  with  tiie  best  of  their  kind  in  auT 
other  country.  It  is  from  such  institutions,  and  the  opportunities  of  reeearca 
and  discorery  which  they  wHl  naturallT  afford,  that  deosiTe  adrantage  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  tLat  is  dependent  on  educationaf  arrange- 
ments, is  to  be  looked  for. 

For  this  ^rpoie,  provision  is  made  in  Article  87.  The  institotions  to  be 
placed  in  this  category  wiO  be  carefully  selected,  but  it  would  be  preraatuie  to 
state  at  this  stage  the  exact  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  it  may  be  found 
expedient  to  adopt  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  ete.t 


J^rCfru^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 

Bbgulations  as  to  Kbqistratiok. 


!r.B«— FvpDi  on  Um  raglatcn  of  ioIiooIb  under  the  Day  School  Code  (Inolndiiif  SnpplenieDUrj 
Odoims  and  Highar  Orada  DepartmenteX  or  of  a  Saoondarj  School,  must  not  be  entered  for 
fdaat  on  tberegiaten  ol  the  OooUnuatJon  Clanea.  AttenUon  li  directed  to  Article  8  and 
pern.  IV.  AV.  ol  the  note  on  iwge  6  of  the  ContinnaUon  Clan  Code. 

The  attention  of  Managen  la  alio  directed  to  CirenUr  886  of  S7th  October,  1906.  for  information 
m  to  anggeated  forma  of  regiaten,  which  haTC  been  ipedally  deTieed  to  tlmplify  the  work 
of  ooodnetlng  Continnation  Claisee,  and  at  the  same  time  f umieh  the  neoceeeary  data  for 
the  ealenlation  of  grants. 


L  A  separate  Attendance  RM^ter  most  be  kept  for  every  olass,  and  aU  the 
particalan  required  by  Rules  11.  and  III.  (below)  must  appear  in  each  Attend- 
ADM  Register.    (i4  separtUe  General  Begister  is  not  necessary.) 

(a.)  Only  one  attendance  resister  is  necessary  for  a  class  in  Division  I. 
irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  snbjeots.  Thns,  English  and  other 
^nibiects  taken  at  one  meeting  may  be  registered  in  the  same  register 
witn  arithmetic  taken  at  another  meeting. 

(5.)  A  "  class  **  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.  sluJl  be  any  gronp  ot  pn^ils  follow- 
ing a  common  course  of  instruction  either  in  a  single  *'  subject "  or  in 
a  combination  of  subjects  approved  by  the  Department  as  constituting 
a  homogeneous  course  and  embodied  in  one  syllahus.  Thns^  while 
attendances  at  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  wil^  as  a  rule,  ber^^tered 
separately,  a  course  for  the  same  pupits  consisting,  e.0.,  of  arithmetic 
in  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  session,  to  be  followed  by  bookkeeping  in 
the  later,  may  do  regarded  as  one  class  requiring  oxuy  one  register. 

n.  On  the  first  page  of  the  Register  the  following  particulars  must  be  clearly 
shown  in  ink  : — 

(a.)  The  official  name  of  the  school  or  class. 

(6.)  The  subject  of  instruction,  together  with  the  division  and  the  article  of 
the  Code  under  which  it  is  taken.  {If  the  instfTiction  extends  over 
more  than  one  year  the  particular  year  should  be  indicated. ) 

(c)  The  names  of  all  the  teachers. 

(dL)  The  days  and  hours  of  meeting. 

(e.)  The  signatures  of  managers  (or  their  representatives)  who  have  visited 
the  dass,  the  dates  and  times  of  the  visits,  and  the  number  of  students 
preeent  on  those  occasions. 

III.  In  the  body  of  the  Register  provision  must  be  made  for  the  undermen- 
tioned details  : — 

(a.)  The  full  name  of  each  student. 

(6.)  The  date  of  his  (or  her)  birth  (day,  month,  year),  and  the  occupation  of 
the  student. 

(c.)  The  qualification  for  registration  of  each  student,  together  with  a 
reference  to  the  article  of  the  Code  sanctioning  such  r^iistration. 

[d,)  The  classes  attended  by  each  student  during  the  session — whether  the 
classes  are  under  the  same  management  or  not. 

(e.)  The  fee  actually  paid  by  each  student. 

(/.)  The  date  oi  eaeh  meeting  of  the  class. 

ig,)  The  time  of  marking  the  Register  at  each  meeting. 

{h,)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class. 

(i.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  students  at  each  meeting. 

(y.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  each  student  at  the  class 
during  the  session. 
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I V.  The  following  rules  must  be  strictly  obsonred  : — 

(a.)  All  entries  in  the  Register  must  be  in  ink. 

(6.)  The  iianiei  of  students  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  alphabetical 
order. 

(c.)  A  separate  column  most  be  used  for  the  attendances  at  each  meeting, 
the  tinie  and  date  of  which  must  be  stated. 

{cL)  The  Register  must  be  marked  in  the  column  next  to  that  oontaining 
the  It^t  entry.    No  blank  colnmns  may  be  left. 

(e.)  The  Register  must  be  marked  and  totalled  within  the  first  ten  minutes 
of  the  time  recognised  by  the  Department  as  set  apart  for  the 
meeting.* 

(/.)  The  presence  of  a  student  must  be  marked  by  across,  thus  X;  &nd 

his  absence  by  an  Q* 
(</.)  If  a  student  lea  vest  before  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  his  mark  for 

presence  must,  be    cancelled  at  once  by  drawing  a  ring  rQoiijd  it 


thus 


© 


(A.  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  daas 
must  be  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  column  in  which  their  attendance 
for  that  lesson  is  recorded,  and  must  be  initialled  bv  the  teacher 
giving  the  instruction.  This  must  be  done,  as  explainea  in  paragraph 
(«),  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

(».)  Subsec^nent  alterations  are  strictly  prohibited.  If  a  mistake  in  regis- 
tration has  been  made  it  must  oe  corrected  by  an  explanatory  note 
in  the  Register. 

ij.)  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  made 
by  all  the  students  during  the  lesson  must  be  entered  immediately 
under  the  number  of  students  who  were  present. 

(^*.)  At  the  clc^e  of  the  session  the  total  number  of  haurg  of  attendance  of 
each  student  must  be  enter^  opposite  the  name  of  the  student. 

(/.)  Managers  or  their  representatives,  when  visiting  the  dassea,  should 
record  on  the  front  of  the  Register  the  number  of  students  present  on 
those  occasions,  attesting  the  same  by  their  dated  Bignatures ;  they 
should  also  see  that  the  RegLsters  are  properly  kept.- 

(m.)  Where  students  are  qualified  for  registration  by  virtue  of  their  having 
obtained  any  of  the  Certificates  referred  to  in  the  Code,  this  fact, 
together  with  the  years  in  which  the  certificates  were  obtained,  must 
be  clearly  recorded  in  the  R^^ter.  Either  the  certificates  them- 
selves, or  a  list  of  them,  giving  the  necessary  particulars  in  each 
case,  and  certified  by  managers  (or  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school)  after  comparison  with  the  actual 
certificates  to  Ite  correct,  mu«t  be  kept  during  the  currency  of  the 
class  along  with  the  RegjjjSter,  in  the  custody  of  th.")  head  teacher  of 
the  class,  and  be  accessible  to  the  Inspector  at  the  time  of  any  of  his 
visits. 

(n.)  All  Registers,  when  filled  up,  mu>t  Le  pnt  away  and  preserved  for  a 
least  five  years. 

(o.)  The  Managers  are  recommended  to  have  these  rules  printed  in  extenso 
in  the  Registers  to  be  u-«ed  for  Continuation  CUsses. 


*  Where  a  meeting  for  parposee  of  Instruction  extends  to  two  boon  or  over,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  prepared  to  ooosider  p'-oposals  for  more  than  ono  nuurking  of  tha  Begtoter  In  the 
conive  of  the  meeting,  bat  the  general  role  (lY.  («) )  may  not  be  deviated  from  wittaoat  the 
preTlou*  sanction  of  the  Department. 

t  The  Department  are  prepared  to  oonslder  proposals  fer  «Keeptloir  fn»i  this  role  in  the 
case  of  the  pupils  who  are  obliged,  by  train-hours  or  other  cipcumstances,  regularl/  to  leare 
l>efore  the  close. 
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County  or  Distuict. 


POPU- 
L  VTION 
(1001). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspkctoks, 

AND  Sub  INSPECTORS, 

WITH  THEIR  Head-Quarters. 


SOUTHEEIN    DIVISION. 


A.  S.  SCOXrOAL,  Esq.,  LL  D.,  Senior  Chief  Inspector  and  Inspector  of  Training  Ck>llegej 

(wkh  special  cliarge  of  the  Higher  Grade  SohooU  of  the  Division). 


1    Edinburgh  County,  part  of.    (S^No^.  2and3.) 
comprisinff — 

Edinbnigh  (City)    -  -     317,145 


and 

the  Parishes  of — 
Colinton, 
Corstorphine, 
Craniond, 
Carrie, 


Kirknewton  and  K  Calder, 
Mid  Calder. 
Ratho. 
West  Calder. 


LlNUTHaOW  - 


Total 


347,314 


66,443 


413,767 


A.  E.  Scongal,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
.    1,  Wester  Coates  Avenue, 

Edinburgh. 

F.  B.  Jamiesont  Esq., 

6,  Mayfield  Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 

F.  W.  Michie,  Esq., 

10,  Montagu  Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 

/.  Crambiej  JSsq., 

18,  Braid  Crescent, 

Edinburgh. 

W,  Robb,  Esq., 

2,  Morningside  Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 


2 

I£dinburgu,  part  of.     {Ste  Nos.  1  and  3.)    - 

138,770 

J.  Clark,  Esq., 

tomprinng^ 

23,  Corrennie  Gardens. 

EdinDureh 

1            Leitli(B.)    -        - 
and 
Borthwick, 

.        -          77,439 

1 

Inveresk  (L,)f 

Carrington, 

Las»\vade» 

Cockpen, 

Liberton, 

CranstoD, 

Musselburgh  (B.), 

.T     d'nitti^     Won 

Crichton, 

Newbattle, 

^     ^^Iniiv    A  votiiift 

Dalkeith  (Town), 

Newton, 

Edinburgh 

Dalkeith  (L.), 

Penicuik, 

Fala  and  boutra. 

StobhUI. 

i             Glencon.e, 

Temple. 

Haddington 

38,6Go 

Total 

177,133 

3    Roxburgh 
Berwick 
.  Selkirk 

!  PEEBLES 


Edinburgh— Parishes  of  Heriot  and  Slow 
{See  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

Total 


48.000 
31,128 
23,388 
15,034 
1,977 


120,027 


C.  J.  K.Fleming,  Esq., 

St.  Bede's, 

Melrose 


W,  HoMetjEnq., 

AOanlea, 
Melrose^ 
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il 


-1 

Popu- 

Inspectors, Junior  Ins 

ol 

County  or 

District. 

lation 

AND  SUB-INSPECTO 

^2 

(IWl). 

with  their  Head-Qu/ 

Southern  Divisiov-H^ntinued. 

4 

Fife     --.._---- 

218,840 

J.C.8lllitll,Esq., 

l^iarlea. 

W.  S,  GaU,  Esq,, 

Duneaton, 

Glasgow  B 

{To  receive  oMnetanee  fin 
MaeUod.     See  No. 

Total 

218,840 

6 

Pebth,  |>art  of.    {See  Noe.  6  and  13.)  • 

ia5,d90 

A.  D.  Miliar,  Esq.. 

Maristn 

camprtnng—' 

Aberdalgie, 
Abernetby, 

Kilspindie, 
Kinolaven, 

Alyth. 

Kinfaons, 

Amulree, 
Anicaak, 
Aachterarder, 

Kinlooh-Kannoch, 
Kinnaird,     . 
Kinnoull, 

D.J.MaeleoiLEfq., 

Aachteraaren, 
Balnahidder, 

Blair  Athol, 

Kirkmichael, 

Crai 

Lethendy  and  Kin- 

loch, 
Little  Dunkeld, 

{WiUa$eUtinXo.4 

Blairgowrie, 

Caputji. 

Logierait,      ' 

Curgill, 

Madderty, 

Clanie, 

Methven, 

Collaoe, 

Comrie, 

Monevdie, 

C^^ABgv.. 

Monaevaiid  and 

Strowan, 

Dron, 

Moulin, 

Dnll. 
DanWiiey, 

Muthili, 
Pemie, 

Dankeld  and 

Perth  (B.), 
Perth,  Eait  Parish 

Dowally, 

Dnmdng, 

(L.), 

Errol, 

Rattray, 

Findo  Gaak, 

Kedgorton, 

Foii^denny 

Khynd, 

Forteviot, 

St.  Madoee, 

Fortingmll, 
Fowlii  wester. 

St.  Martin's, 

Soone, 

1           Innerwick-in- 

Tenandry, 

Glenlyon, 

Tibbeniiore, 

Kenmore, 

Trinity  Gask, 

Killin, 

Weem. 
ToUl 

106,390 

' 

c 
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County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors  , 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 
WITH  THBiR  Head-quarters. 


Southern  Division— con/muee^. 


6    Stibung,  part  of.    {See  No.  8.)  • 


eompruin^ — 

Aiith, 

BftlfroD, 

Bnchanan, 

Denny, 

Drymeo, 

Donipaoe, 

FalkirklB.). 

Falkirk  (1.), 

Fintry, 

Giuganoock, 

Graogemoath, 


Killearn, 
Kikjth  (Town), 
KUsyUi  (1.), 
Kippen, 
Liiroert» 
lios^e, 

Mairayonside, 
St.  NinUn's, 
Slaraannan, 
Stirling  (B.) 


Clackmannan 


Perth,  part  of.    {See  Nue.  5  and  13.)  • 


oomprising — 

Aberfoyle, 
Ardoch« 
Blackford, 
Callander, 
Danblane  and 

Lecropt, 
Gartmore, 


Glendevon, 

Kilmadock, 

Kincardine, 

Mnckart, 

Port  of  Monteitli, 

Tromachs. 


IVINROSS 


DUMAARTON— Parish  of  Cnmberoattld  • 
(iSeeNoA.  Sandll.) 

Total 


135,062 


31,907 


15,477 


7,109 


4,979 


I9i,531 


W.  0.  Fraser, 

18,  Glebe  Xvenue, 

Stirling. 


7,  Windsor  Pl.ioe, 

Stirling. 


Officers  attached  to  the  Southern  Division. 
i.  D.  8.  MaonaiTt  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  H.M.  Inspector,  67,  Braid  Avenue,  Edinbnrgh. 

2.  Waller  Stewart,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  H.M.  Inspector,  13,  Rosebery  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

3.  J.  G.  Frewin,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector,  52,  Duddingston  Park,  Portobello,  Edinburgh. 

4.  W.  Duckett,  Esq. 
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County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspe< 

AND  Sub- Inspectors 

with  their  Head-Quari 


WESTERN  DIVISION. 
A.  S,  AHDSEW,  Esq.,  Chief  Inipector  (with  special  cbarge  of  the  Hi^^her  Grade  Schoc 

the  Divi8ion>. 


Lanark,  pari  of.    {See  Noe.  8  and  11.) 

-      023.463 


eompristng — 

Glasgow  (City) 


and  the  Parishes  of — 

Maryhill  -        48,130 

Springbum     •        -        11,354 


Bute— County  of 


682,947 


18,787 


Total 


701,734 


A.  S.  Andrew,  Esq., 

Hiltonbank, 
Han 

A.  Donglafl  Thomson,  Esq 

14,  Kelvin  Drive, 

Kelvinside,  > 
Gla 

W.   Menzie%  Esq.  {Junior 
speetor), 

16,  Blythswood  Dri^ 
Gla 

J.    H.    Marray,    Esq.    {Ju 
Intpeetor)^ 

28,  Partickhill  Road 
Ghu 

H.    N.    Patrick,    Esq..   PI 
{Junior  Impeetor), 
Craigneish, 

Bothwell 
Glai 

D.  Maeleod,  Esq,, 

72,  Lauderdale  Gardens, 

HyndU 

Glaf 


8  '  Lanark.    {See  Nos.  7  and  11.)    • 

Except    Glasgow   City^   and   the  parishes  of 
Qovan,  Maryhill,  and  Springburn, 

Dumbarton,  part  of.    {See  Nos.  6  and  11.)- 

eomprising — 

Kirkintilloch  (Town), 
(L.). 


I  Stirling,  part  of .    (^eeN-.  6.)  ■ 
I 

cotnprising  the  parishes  of  — 

Baldernock,  I  r,..  . , , , 

Campsie.  |         Strathblane. 


Total 


423,810 


11,401 


0,886 


445,097 


Q.  Andrew,  Eso., 

Bamhill  House, 
La 


T.  B.  M.  Lamb,  Esq., 
RoHelea, 

Douglas  Gardens, 
Uddin^t 
Gla 


\V,M.Sha$iks,Esq., 
Muirfield, 

Auchingramont  Ho 
Ham; 

/.  Miller,  Esq., 

Craigview, 

mirnbank  Road, 
Ham 
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County  or  District. 


5x 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 

with  their  Head-Quarters. 


Western  Divisios—continuefL 


9    Ayr 


Tola! 


254,773 


254,773 


A.  Lobban,  E^q., 

Ayr. 

D.  John^totit  Esq,  9 
Tintagel, 


Dairy,  Ayr-hiro. 


{See  also  No.  10.) 


J,  Henderson^  Esq., 

Ptestmck  Road, 


Ayr. 


1A      n  1 1 M  If  pTiaa                   m 

72,571 

D.  Thompton,  Ef>q. 

Parkhurst. 

Dumfries. 

i 

Kirkcudbright  - 

• 

39,511 

D.  Johnston,  Esq.y 
Tintagel, 

Dairy,  Ayrehlro 
{See  also  No,  9.) 

Wigtown     - 

Total 

32,557 

T.  A,  Letshmatif  Esq,, 
Stanley  VUla, 

Kotchell  Park, 

Dumfriec, 

144,639 

IL    Lanark,  part  of.    {See  Js 

\ 
Dumbarton,  part  of.    {i 

comprising — 

Airoehar, 
Bonhill, 
CardrosB, 
i          Dumbarton  (B.), 

Kilmarnock, 

roe,  7  and  8.) 
\  Go  van, 

?e«Noe.  6  and  8.) 

Liiss, 

New  Kilpatrick, 

Old  KUpatrick, 

Roeeneath, 

Row. 

Total        -        -        - 

208,053 
04,559 

E.  Harvey,  Esq., 

23,  Lily  bank  Gardonn, 
Uillhead, 

Glasgow. 

T.  McVie,  Esq., 

Glenalbyn, 

Dalmair, 

Glasgow » 

302,612 
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li 

■H 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


iNSPECTOKSy  Junior  Insp 

AND  SUB-lHSPBCTOI 
WITH  THEIS  HKAD-QrAJ 


Western  Division— eoniinved. 


12 


Benfbew 


Aroyll 


293,192 
74,241 


INVEBXEM— Parish  of  8m  ill  U\<m 
(i^erNoa.  17  ami  18.) 

Total 


367,928 


D.  Monro  Fraier,  Esq., 

40,  Kelbarn  A^ea 
Dambreck^C 

J.  Wilson,  Esq, 

Sonthfield, 
Giifiiook,  C 

A.  M.  BhLrdon,E$q^ 
\  Kingart*!, 

Maxwell  Fai 

I  G 

493  ;  G,  Murray,  Eta., 

1,  Trefoil  Oardww 
Shawlaailii,  G 


Officers  attached  to  the  Western  Division. 

1.  F.  W.  ToODg;*  ^-f  U.M.  Inspector, 

32,  Backinsham  Terrace,  Botanic  Gardens,  Gl  i>>go.v. 

2.  A.  Cameron  Smith,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

38,  Clarence  Drire,  Glasgow. 

3.  D.  II.  Crawfo  (1,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

9,  Strathmore  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

4.  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  Janior  Inspector, 

29,  Cartha  Street,  Langside,  Glasgow. 

5.  J,  G rigor,  Enq.,  Sub-Inspector,  Second  Class, 

58,  Clarence  Drire,  Glasgow. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

DUra,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Inipeotor  (with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade  Scl 

of  the  Division). 


13 


Forfar,  South '  213,504 

consiiting  of— 


Arbirlot, 
Aunhterhouse, 
liarry, 
Broughty  Ferry 

(Town), 
Carmyllie, 
Dundee  (B.)f 
...     (L.). 
Dunnichen, 
Eamie  and  Nevay, 
Forfar  (B.)» 

..      (L.). 
Fowlis  Easter, 
Friockheiro, 
Glamis, 


Inverarity, 

Kettins, 

Kinnettles, 

Kirkden, 

Liflf,  Benvie  and 

Invergowrie, 
Lundie, 
Mains  and  Strath- 

martine, 
Monifieth, 
Monikie, 
MurrooH, 
Newtyle, 
Panbride, 
Tealing. 


I 


Mkrth,  part  of.     {See  Nod.  5  and  6.) 

comprising — 

Abemyte, 

Inchture, 

Longforgan. 

ToUl 


J.]LWAttia,£sq., 
Linton, 

Strathem  Ros 
Bronghtj 


I 


J,  W.  Munro,  Esq,, 
Ardlottie, 

1/01 


lachai 


2,679 


216,183 


/.  H.  Craig,  Esq,^ 

2,  Newington  TernM 
BroQghtj 


(S<!e  a/tfo  No.  14.) 
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4 


County  ok  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors 

AND  Sub- Inspectors, 

with  their  Head-Quarters. 


Northern  Division— conhnued. 


14    Forvar,  North  - 
couaigting  of — 

Aberlemno, 
Airlie, 

Arbroath  (B.), 
Aibroath     and    St. 

Vipean's  (1.), 
Breehin  01.), 

,.      (L.). 
Careston, 

Coitachy  and  Clova. 
Craig, 
Dun, 
EdaeU, 
Faniell, 
Fern, 
Gleniala, 
Gnthrie, 
Inverkeilor, 


Kingoldrum, 
Kinnell, 
Kirriemair, 
Lintrathen, 
Lochlee, 
Logie  Pert, 
Lunan, 
Mary  town, 
Menmair, 
Montrose  (B.)> 
„        (L.)> 
Navar  and  Letlinot, 
Oathlaw, 
Rescobie, 
Rntbren, 
Stracathro, 
Tannadioe. 


70,578  I  E.  J.  Muir,  Esq.. 

Peel  Place, 
I  Montrose. 


J,  H,  Craig y  Esq,, 

2,  Newington  Terrace, 

Broughty  Ferry. 


(See  also  lHo,  13.) 


Total 


-  I    70,578 


15    Aberdeen    • 

Kincardine 

Orkney 

Shetland 


Total 


313,825 

31,537 
28,699 
28,166 


402,227 


0.  Dunn,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Westboume  House, 

Ferryhill,  Aberdeen. 


W.  E.  Philip,  Esq., 

72,  Forest  Road, 

Aberdeen. 

C.  H.  Rankine,  Esq. 

{Junior  Inspector), 
213,  Forest  Avenue, 

Aberdeen. 

J,  ChUloway,  Esq,, 

23,  Cranford  Road, 

Aberdeen. 

E.  Topping,  Esq., 

36,  Beaconsfield  Place, 

Aberdeen 

F.  E.  S,  Walker,  Esq,, 

11,  Rubislaw  Den  South. 

Aberdeen. 

/.  Mo  fat,  Esq,, 

169,  Forest  Avenue, 

Aberdeen. 


10613. 
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County  or  District. 


I 

Popu-  Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectobn 
i  lation  I  AND  Sub-Inspectors, 

(1901).     with  their  Uead-Quartku^. 


16  !  Elgin 


Northern  Diviaioii—c&ntinued, 
,    44,499 


I 


Banff 


61,789 


Ross  (mainland),  i»art  of.*  {See  Noa.  17  and  18).       12,725 

consUting  of—  i 

West  Ross,  comprising — 


W.  W.  l[oKeelmie»  Esq. 
Eli 


igin. 


M.  Morrison,  RsQ,^ 


AppIecroRs, 
Gairloch, 
Glensliiel, 
Kintail, 


Loohalsh, 

Lochbroom, 

Lochcarron. 


Nairn 


8,721 


*  Note, — West  Robs  forms  part  of  the 
Highland  Division. 


Total 


-  !  127,734 


Officer  attached  to  the  Northern  Division. 
F^H.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Inspector, 

49,  Waverley  Place,  Aberileen. 

Officers  attached  to  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions. 

!•  J.  T.  Bwen,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector, 

104,  King's  Gate,  Aberdeen. 
2.  J,  N.  Hood,  Esq,,  Sub- Inspector,  Second  Class, 

Woodside,  Muirfield  Road,  Inverness. 


HIGHLAND   DIVISION. 

J.  L  B0BEBT80H,  Esq.,  Chief  Inipeotor  (with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  CSrade 

Schools  of  the  Division). 
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I 


CJouNTY  OR  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 
WITH  THEIR  Head-Quarters. 


Highland  Diyisioju-^oniinued. 


17    Caithness 

Ross  (mainland),  part  of.    {See  Nob.  16  and  18.) 


compruing — 

Alness, 

Camoch, 

Contin, 

Dingwall, 

Edderton, 

Feam, 

Fodderty, 


Kilmuir- Easter,     Urray. 
Kilteam, 

Sutherland 


Kincardine, 
K  inloch  -  Lnichart , 
I^ie- Easter, 
Nigg, 
Rosskeen, 
I  Tain, 
Tarbat, 


INTKRNESS  (Insular),  part  of.  (^S^Ncs.  12  and  18). 

cGmprising — 

Barra, 
North  Uist, 
Soath  Uist. 

Total 


33,870 


J.  A.  Macdonald,  Ksq., 

DiK 


iFigwall. 


A.  McDonald,  Esq., 

Ashfield,  Muirneld  Koad, 

Inverness. 

{Will  autst  %n  Na  18.) 


21,440 
11,952 


91,298 


18 

Irterness.    {See  Noe.  12  and  17.) 
txeepi  the  parishes  of— 

77,628 

J.  L.  Kobertson,  Esq., 
Maybank, 
Inverness. 

1                           Barra, 

North  Uui, 
South  Ui9t, 
SmaUUhM. 

Ron,  part  cyf.     {See  Noe.  16  and  17.) 

twuiiting  of-^ 

Lewis,  28,949        rBarvas. 
tompnang—    Lochs. 

'  Stomoway. 
luig: 
and 

39.689 

M.  Beaton,  Esq,, 

Parkgate, 
Kingsmins  Road, 
InverneRS. 

{To  receive  assistance  also  fronh 
Mr.  McDonald.    See  No.  17.) 

1      Black  Ifde,  10,740 
eompriftn^F— 

1 

'Avoch. 

Cromarty. 

Killeaman. 

Knockbain. 

Kesolis. 

Rosemarkie. 

^Urqnhart  &  Logie  Westei 

Total       -        •        - 

117,317 

Ofticsrs  attached  to  thb  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions. 
{See  below  District  No.  26.) 
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inspectors'  districts. 

LM.  ZNSPSCTORfl  OF  SCHOOLS  (STV 


Inspectors. 

Andrew,  a.  R.,  Esq. 
Andrew,  G.,  Esq. 
Clark,  J.,  Esq, 
DanQ,G.,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Ewen,  J.  T.,  Esq. 

Fleming,  C.  J.  N.,Esq. 
Fraser,  D.  Munro.  Esq. 
Eraser,  W.  G.,  Esq.  - 
Harvey,  R.,  Esq.- 
Jamieson,  F.  R.,  Esq.  - 
lAmU,  T.  B.  M.,  Esci.  - 
Lobban,  A.,  Esq. 
Macdonald,  J.  A.,  Esq. 
MeKechnie,  W.  W.,  Esq. 


Number 

of 
District. 


7 

8 

2 

15 

Northern 

and 

Highland 

DiviaioiiB. 

3 

12 

6 
11 

1 

8 

9 

17 

•    16 


Inspectors. 


Macnair,  D.  S.,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Micliie,  F.  W.,  Esq.  - 
Millar,  A.  D.,  Esq.  - 
Muir,  R.  J.,  Esq. 

Philip,  W.  E.,  Esq.      - 

Bobertson,  j.  L.,  Esq. 

Scoocal,  A.  E.,£8q.,LL.D. 
Smith,  J.  C,  Esq. 

Stewart, Walter,  Esq.,D.Sc 

Thompson,  D.,  Esq.     • 

Thomson,  A.  Douglas,  Esq., 
D.  Litt. 

Wattie,  J.  M.,  Esq.  .  - 

Young,  F.W.,  Esq. 


Number 

of 
District. 


.Sontbera 
DiTision. 

1 

5 

U 

16 
18 

1 

4 

Soothem 
OivlsloD. 

10 
7 


13 

Western 
DlTision. 


JUNIOR  INSPBCTORS  (9). 

Crawford,  D.  H.,  Esq. 

Western 

Division. 

Murray,  J.  H.,  E.sq.     • 

7 

Frewin,  J.  G.,  Esq.      - 

Soutliem 

Division. 

Patrick,  H.  N.,  Esq.,  Ph.l>. 

7 

Lang,  A.,  Esq.     - 

Westeni 
Division. 

Rankine,  C.  H.,  Esq.     - 

15 

Mackay,  F.H.,Esq.,Ph.D. 

Nortlieni 
Division. 

Smith,    A.    Cameron,     Esq. 

Western 

Menzies,  W.,  Esq. 

7 

Division. 

SUB-INSPXCTORS-lst  CUkSS  (8). 


Crombie,  J.,  Esq. 

1      1 

McDonald,  A.,  Esq.     - 

17.18 

Gall,  W.  S.,  Esq.         -        . 

4 

Munro,  J.  W.,  Esq.     • 

13 

Galloway,  J.,  Esq. 

15 

Shanks,  W.  M.,  Esq.  - 

8 

Johnston,  D.,  Esq, 

9,10 

Wilson,  J.,  Esq.  • 

12 

SUB-INSPKCTOBS-and  CLASS  (M). 


Beaton,  M.,  Esq. 
Bell,  W.  H.,Esa^ 
Burden,  A.  M.,  Esq. 

Craig,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Craigie,  J.,  Eifq.  - 

Grigor,  J.,  Esq.    • 

Henderson,  J.,  Esq. 
Home,  W.,  Eaq.- 
Hood,  J,  N.,  Esq. 


18 

6 

12 

13,   14 
2 

I  Weaiem 
Division. 

9 

1        3 

,  Northern 
i       and 
,  Highland 
I  Divisions. 


Leishman,  T.  A.,  Esq. 
Macleod,  D.,  Esq. 
Macleod,  D.  J.,  Esq. 
McVie,  T.,  Esq.  - 
Miller,  J.,  Esq.    - 
Moffat,  J.,  Esq.  . 
Morrison,  M.,  Esq. 
Murray,  G.,  Esq. 

Robb,  W.,  Esq.    - 

Topping,  R.,  Esq. 

Walker,  F.li.S.,Ksq. 

{One  vacancy,) 


10 

7 

4,  5 

11 

8 

15 

16 

12 

I 

15 

15 


llie  names  of  the  Chief  Inspeotoni  are  printed  in  heavy  type. 
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PAPERS  relating  to  EDITCATIOI^,  presentod  to  PABUAMENT  by 
the  COMinTTEE  of  COUNCIL  on  EDUCATION  in  SCOTLAND. 


Beports. 

Keport  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  190&-1907»  with  Appendix. 

fCd.— 3522.]    Fnce4s,ed. 
Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1907-1908.    [Cd.— 4084.] 

Price  Sjd 
Report  for  the  year  1907  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on  Secondary 

Education  in  Scotland.    [Cd.— 3776.]    Price  5^6?. 
Report  on,  and  Papers  relating  to,  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  year 

1906-1907.    [Cd— 4149.]    Pnce  5ci. 
General  Reports  for  the  year  1907,  by  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  Southern, 

Western,  and  Northern  Divisions  of  Scotland.    [Cd. — 4063.]  Price  2id, ; 

[Cd.— 4050.]    Price  S^d. ;  [Od.--40S3.]    Price  2id. 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Keport  by  the  Accountant  for  Scotland  to  the  Scotch 

Education  Department.    rCd.— 4112.1    Price  Sjc?. 
Reports   and   Statistics   relating   to  Continuation  Classes  and  Central 

Institutions  for  the  year  1906-1907.    [Cd.— 4130.]    Price  8d 
Report  for  the  year  1907  by  James  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  on  the 

Royal  Scottish  Museum.    [Cd.— 3974J    Price  2ci. 
Report  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Captain  Foster,  on  a  Collection  of  Statistics 

as  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Children  attending  the  Public  Schools 

of  the  School  Board  for  Qlasgow,  with  relative  Tables  and  Diagrams. 

ICd— 3637.]    Price  lOid 

CodeSy  MtnuteSf  etc. 

Code,  1908.    [Cd.— 3948.1    Price  3dJ. 

Code  for  Continuation  Classes,  1908.    [Cd.— 4090.1    Price  2d. 

Minute  dated  4th  Februar3r,  1908,  providing  for  Special  Grants  in  aid  of 

certain  School  Boards  in  Scotland.    [Cd.— 3924.]    Price  id, 
I^iinute  dated  25th  February,  1908,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 

General  Aid  Grant.    [Cd.— 3946.J    Price  Id. 
Minute  dated  27th  February,  1908,  amending  the  terms  of  paragraph  2  of 

the  Minute  of  27th  Apru,  1899,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 

sum  available  for   Secondary   or   Technical    (including  Agricultural) 

Education,  under  Section  2,  Sub-section  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation 

Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898.    [Cd.— 3983J    Price  Id 
Herniations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of 

Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools,  1908.    [Cd.— 4034.]   Price  3jc?. 
Regulations   as   to   Grants    to    Secondary    Schools,    1908.    [Cd.— 4040.] 

Price  id. 
Memoranoum  on  the  Teaching  of  Drawing.    [Cd.— 3662.1    Price  Hd. 
Memorandum  on  the  Study  of  History  in  Scottish  Schools.     [Cd.— 3843.] 

Price  Hd. 
Memorandum  on  Nature  Study  and   on    the  Teaching  of   Science  in 

Scottish  Schools.    [Cd.— 4024.J    Price  3(i. 
Memorandum  Explanatonr  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 

BiU,  1908.    [CkJ.— 4051.]    Price  IR 

Return  showing  (1)  the  Expenditure  from  the  Grant  for  Public  Education 
in  the  year  1907 ;  (2)  a  fist  of  Day  Schools  aided  from  Parliamentary 
Grant,  with  Statistics  relating  thereto,  for  1906-1907,  and  Supplementary 
Lists  of  Schools,  etc. ;  and  (3)  Summarised  Statistics  of  Day  Schools  in 
receipt  of  Annual  Giants  under  the  Code,  for  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1907.    [Cd.— 4003.]    Price  8jd. 

Scheme  "  to  be  proposed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  under 
Clause  14  (2)  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  for  the  allocation  of  the 
balance  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  to  the  several  districts  fo 
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which  Committees  on  Secondary  Education  wore  appointed  by  the 
Minute  of  the  Department,  dated  the  10th  day  of  June,  1897." 
rH.a~165j  Price  Id. 
Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  1908.  Copy  '^of  Coi|i|)arative  Statement 
showing— A.  The  amounts  at  present  received  by  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committee  Districts  from  the  Sums  which,  under  Clause  13  of  the 
Bill,  will  constitute  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund.  B.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  Fund  under  Clause  14  (2)  of  the  Bill  by  two 
different  methods."    [H.C.— 189.]  Price  id. 

The  above  papers  mav  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  any  of  the  following  Agents,  viz. :  Wyman  and  Sons.  Ltd., 
Fetter  Lane.  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  orOlivpr 
and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


MINUTES. 

Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  4th  February,  1908,  providing  for 
Special  Grants  in  aid  of  certain  School  Boards  in  ScoQand. 


At  Dover  House,  WkiteJuUl,  the  Uh  day  of  February,  1908. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MOST   HONOURABLE  PRIVY 

COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolved  as  follows : — 

(1)  If  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is  satisfied  that 
the  Expenditure  of  a  School  Board  during  the  year  ended  15th 
May,  1907,  was  such  that  the  expenditure  met  or  to  be  met  by 
rates  (subject  to  the  limitations  mention^  below)  exceeded 
the  produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound,  the 
Department  may  make,  in  addition  to  any  other  grants,  a 
special  grant  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess. 

(2)  The  expenditure  of  a  School  Board  met  or  to  be  met  by 
rates  will  be  ascertained  from  the  Account  for  the  year  named 
submitted  to  the  Accountant  for  Scotland,  in  terms  of  Sections 
48  and  49  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  will  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  expenditure  as  shown  therein  exceeds  the 
receipts  from  sources  other  than  rates ;  but 

(a)  There  will  not  be  included  in  the  receipts — 

(1)  Any  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year,  or 

(2)  Any  receipts  from  loans,  or 

(3)  Any  special  grant  received  under  the  Depart- 

ment s  Minute  of  19th  July,  1906 ; 
(6)  There  will  not  be  included  in  the  expenditure — 

(1)  Any  balance  overdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or 
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(2)  Any  expenditure  from  loans,  or 

(3)  The  sum  (if  any)  by  which  the  expenditure  on 

administration  exceeded  the  produce  of  a  rate 
of  a  penny  in  the  pound. 

(3)  The  produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound 
for  any  School  Board  will  be  taken  to  be  the  amount  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  total  produce  of  the  rate  actually  levied,  in- 
cluoing  the  total  amount  of  grant  received  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Rates  Act,  1896,  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1907.  Such 
total  produce  should  be  exclusive  of  any  arrears  of  the  rate 
levied  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1906,  which  may  happen  to 
be  collected  within  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1907 ;  but  should 
include  any  amounts  in  arrear  at  the  latter  date  which  may  be 
regarded  as  recoverable.  The  produce  of  a  rate  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  ¥rill  be  calculated  in  similar  proportion. 

(4)  Grant  will  not  be  paid  under  these  Regulations  to  a 
School  Board  until  the  Account  named  in  Section  2  has  been 
received  and  examined  by  the  Accountant  in  Edinburgh. 

(5)  These  Regulations  apply  to  payments  for  the  financial 
year  1907-8,  and  no  undertakmg  is  given  that  these  special 
grants  will  be  continued. 


Minute  oi  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  25th  February,  1908,  providing  for 
the  Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 


Memorandum. 


The  distribution  ol  the  General  Aid  Grant  proposed  in  this 
Minute  is  as  follows : — 

The  estimate  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1909,  includes  a  revote  of  a  sum  of  £29,643  in 
consideration  of  the  remainder  of  the  balances  of  the  General 
Aid  Grant  for  1904-6  and  1905-6,  which  have  been  surrendered. 
Section  1.  of  the  present  Minute  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  this  simi. 

Section  II.  deals  with  the  application  of  the  normal  General 
Aid  Grant,  and  after  providing  for  certain  expenses  connected 
with  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  provision  of  bursaries  (Sections 
II.  A.  and  B.) ;  tor  special  aid  to  certain  School  Board  districts 
in  the  Highlands  (Section  11.  c.) ;  and  for  aiding  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  small  schools  (Section  II.  D.\  distributes  the  whole 
of  the  balance  to  School  Boards  and  Scnool  Managers  in  relief 
of  their  general  expenditure. 
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At  Dover  House,  WhUeJuxU,  the  26ih  day  of  February,  1908. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolved: — 

That  the  General  Aid  Grant  included  in  the  Parliamentary 
Vote  for  Public  Education,  Scotland,  for  the  yeai- 
ending  31st  March,  1909,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : — 

I.  The  sum  of  £29,643  shall  be  applied  towards  the  making 
of  grants  in  aid  of  capital  expenditure  mcurred  for  the  following 
purposes: — 

(a).  For  the  acquisition  imder  Section  IX.  of  Their 
Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  January,  1906,  of  Training 
Collwe  premises  by  the  Committees  established  under  the 
said  Minute,  in  so  far  as  the  purchase  nrice,  or  consideration 
to  be  given,  shall  have  been  approved  oy  the  Department. 

(b).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  givmg  advanced  technical  instruction  in 
any  recognised  central  institution,  or  in  any  institution 
devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of  ^ving  technical  instruction, 
the  benefits  of  which  are,  in  Their  Lordships'  opinion,  avail- 
able for  the  population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 

(c).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in  such 
special  institutions  as  blind  asylums,  schools  for  the  deal 
and  dumb,  and  the  like,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  are,  in  Their  Lordships'  opinion,  available  for  the 
population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 

Provided  tfiat  in  making  grants  under  either  of  the 
foregoing  sub-sections,  the  objects  of  the  expenditure  shall 
be  approved  by  Their  Lordships,  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
adequate  local  contribution  towards  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

(d^.  In  •  providing  such  initial  equipment  as  may  be 
required  for  supplying  industrial  training  to  boys  and  girls 
resident  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Lewis  Local  Com- 
mittee, 1903,  or  such  other  proposals  of  local  authorities  in 
that  Island  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  for 
makin|f,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  similar 
provision  in  such  other  of  the  districts  of  the  Congested 
bistricts  Board  as  the  Board  may  recommend. 

Applications  for  grants  under  this  Section  should  be  lodged 
before  the  1st  July,  1908. 
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IL    The  remainder  shall  be  applied: — 

(a).  In  making  ^yment  to  the  Committees  established 
under  Their  Loraships'  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  of 
such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to  meet  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  in 
the  training  of  teachers. 

(b).  In  adding  a  sum  not  exceeding  £60,000  to  the 
amount  allocated  to  County  and  Burgh  Committees  for 
Secondary  Education  under  the  Department's  Minute  of 
10th  June,  1897,  the  proportion  of  the  increased  ^nt 
accruing  to  each  Committee  to  be  applied  to  the  provision 
of  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  in  accordance  with 
Article  57  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of 
Schools. 

Of  this  sum  an  amount  not  exceeding  £3,000  will  be 
res^-ved  for  the  provision  by  the  Department  of  additional 
bursaries  in  the  Counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  upon  con- 
sideration of  proposals  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the 
Secondary  Eaucation  Committees  of  the  Counties  named. 

(c).  (1)  In  making  nayment  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£1,500  in  all,  to  those  Scnool  Boards  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  which  are  under  the  Department's  Mmute  of  4th 
March,  1896,  towards  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  or  of  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  existing  buildings,  or  for  other  like 
purposes,  in  respect  of  the  schools  within  the  districts  ot 
such  School  Boards. 

(2)  In  making  a  grant  of  £10  on  account  of  each  school 
attended  by  Gaelic-speaking  children,  on  the  staff  of  which 
there  has  l)een,  for  not  less  than  six  months  of  the  school 
financial  year,  at  least  one  Gaelic-speaking  teacher  other 
than  a  pupil-teacher,  who  is  reported  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  to  have  made  effective  use  of  his  kn(»wleage  of 
the  language  as  an  aid  in  instructing  Gaelic-speaking  pupils 
in  the  various  subjects  taught,  including  English. 

(d).  In  making  payments  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  a 
properly  qualified  teaching  staff  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  75  or  under,  on  the  staff  of  whicn,  in  addition  to 
the  principal  (certificated)  teacher,  at  least  one  other 
teacher  having  the  qualifications  specified  in  Article  71  of 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training, 
and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools 
(or  any  hi£[her  <]^ualification)  shall  have  been  employed  for 
not  less  tnan  six  months  of  the  school  financial  year 
ending  between  29th  Februarv,  1908,  and  31st  January, 
1909,  a  sum  of  £40. 
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(2)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  125  or  under,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  two  other  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £30. 

(S)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  180  or  under,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  three  other  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £20. 

The  foregoing  payments  shall  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £10 
in  each  case  in  which  the  minimum  additional  staff  stipulated 
for  as  above  comprises  at  least  one  certificated  teacher,  or,  in  the 
case  of  schools  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  of  over 
125,  two  certificated  teachers. 

The  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  referred  to  in  each  ot 
the  foregoing  sub-sections  shall  be  the  average  number  per  week 
on  the  roll  for  the  school  financial  year  for  which  Annual  Grant 
is  payable  ending  between  29th  February,  1908,  and  31st  January, 
1909,  inclusive. 

The  foregoing  payments  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  that 
the  staff  stipulated  for  has  been  employed  during  tne  whole  time 
the  school  is  open,  or  where  the  grant  as  aforesaid  would  exceed 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  the  additional  staff. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Minute  the  Higher  Grade  Department 
of  a  school  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  separate  school 

Where  in  any  year  the  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll 
exceeds  by  not  more  than  5  one  or  other  of  the  numbers  specified 
in  the  foregoing  sub-sections,  the  grant  shall  nevertheless  be 
paid,  as  if  tms  number  were  not  exceeded,  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  average  of  the  weekly  average  number  on 
the  roU  of  the  three  preceding  years  is  not  more  than  the 
number  specified. 

The  various  grants  payable  under  the  foregoing  Sections  II.  C. 
(2)  and  D,  shall  in  each  case  be  conditionally  payable  with  the 
Annual  Grant  for  the  school  financial  year  ending  mthin  the 
period  named. 

(e).  The  balance  of  the  sum  voted,  after  providing  for  the 
foregoing  payments,  shall  be  distributed  to  School  Boards 
and  to  School  Managers  in  respect  of  the  day  schools  under 
their  management,  which  are  on  the  list  of  schools  con- 
ditionally entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for 
Education  (35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  62,  sec.  67),  the  distribution 
being  made  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  in  each 
school  upon  wnich  annual  grant  is  payable  for  the  school 
financial  year  ending  between  the  29tn  February,  1908,  and 
the  31st  January,  1909. 
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The  grant  under  this  section  will  be  payable  towards  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1909,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  amount  of  the  balance  available  for  dis- 
tribution has  been  ascertained. 


Minute  of  the  CoMMmEE  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  27th  February,  1908,  amending  the  terms 
of  paragraph  2  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  sum  available  for  Secondary  or 
Technical  (including  Agricultural)  Education,  under  Section 
2,  Sub-section  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland) 
Act,  1898. 


Memorandum. 


This  amendment  is  proposed  with  the  object  of  making  more 
money  available  for  the  promotion  of  Agricultural  Education 
in  rural  districts  according  to  schemes  framed  in  consultation 
with  the  several  Agricultural  Colleges  in  Scotland. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  staf&  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges 
Under  these  schemes  additional  officers  to  give  continuous  instruc- 
tion in  various  branches  of  Agriculture  at  selected  centres  in 
each  County,  to  provide  additional  instructors  for  Dairying, 
Poultry  and  Bee-keeping,  and  to  facilitate  the  creation  and  suit- 
able use  of  gardens  and  instruction  plots  in  connection  with 
Schools  in  rural  districts. 


At  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  the  27th  day  of  February,  1908. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS   MAJESTY'S    MOST    HONOURABLE   PRIVY 

COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Read:— 

The  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899. 
The  Minute  of  15th  June,  1899. 
The  Minute  of  14th  June,  1901. 

Resolved: — 

That  for  the  words  "  a  sum  not  •xceeding  £2,000  "  in  para- 
graph 2  of  the  said  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  shall  be 
substituted  the  words  "a  sum  not  exceeding  JtlO,000." 
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CIRCULARS. 

TRAjjuhG    of    TEACHERS. 


Teachebs  of  Higher  Subjects. 


(Circular  to  Maruigers  of  Intermediate  and  8e4xmdary 

Schools,) 

C.  406. 


Sir, 


Scotch  Education  Department, 
3l8^  July,  1907. 


I  am  to  state  that  the  Department  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  smiplest  means  for  giving  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  42  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Education,  &c,,  of  Teachers,  in  terms  of  which 
persons  w^o  were  actually  servii^  in  recognised  positions  as 
teachers  of  Higher  Subjects  in  intermediate  and  Secondar}' 
Schools  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  Regulations  ^7th  June, 
1906),  are  entitled  to  take  rank  as  specially  qualiiiea  teachers 
of  the  relative  subjects  in  terms  of  Chapter  V.  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  subjects  in  respect  of  which  such  recognition  may  be 
claimed  are  English,  French,  German,  (or  other  Modem 
Language),  Classics,  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  and 
Geography. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  am  to  explain  that  what  is 
clearly  contemplated  in  the  Regulations  is  tne  recognition  of 
a  genuine  apecialiat  qualification,  such  as  very  few  teachers  are 
at  all  likely  to  possess  in  more  than  one  or  (at  the  most)  two 
subjects.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  a  class  teacher  could 
not  be  r^arded  as  specially  qualified  in  respect  of  all  of  the 
subjects  in  the  teaching  of  which  he  may  inciaentall^  have  had 
a  share.  The  primary  requirement  for  recognition  m  terms  of 
Article  42  will  therefore  be  evidence  that  the  teacher  has 
actually  held  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  the 
school  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  the  particular  subject 
for  which  he  claims  special  recognition. 

The  Department  are  now  prepared  to  consider  claims  for 
recognition  m  terms  of  Article  42,  which  must  be  made,  through 
the  Managers  of  the  School  in  which  the  teacher  was  engaged 
at  the  date  of  the  Regulations,  on  form  49  T.,  a  supply  of  which 
is  enclosed.  Further  copies  of  this  form  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department.  The  forms  of  claim  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department  not  later  than  31st  December 
1907. 
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Teachers  whose  claims  are  admitted  will  receive  a  notifica- 
tion to  that  eifect,  and  their  names  will  be  entered  in  a  Register 
of  recognised  teachers  of  Higher  Subjects. 

The  attention  of  those  who  were  not  serving  in  recognised 
positions  as  teachers  of  Higher  Subjects  in  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  Schools  at  the  (mte  of  the  Regulations  (7th  June, 
1906),  but  who  have  since  been  appointed  to  such  positions,  and 
desire  to  obtain  recc^piition  under  Chapter  Y.  of  the  Regulations, 
should  be  directed  to  the  footnote  to  Article  42.  In  such  cases 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Provincial  Committee  for  the 
Training;  of  Teachers,  as  soon  as  one  year  of  satisfactory  service 
is  completed. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
Teachers  of  Special  Subjects. 


(Circular  to  Managers  of  Schools  and  others,) 

C.  408. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

2ith  October,  1907. 
Sir, 

I  am  to  state  that  the  Department  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  simplest  means  for  compiling  a 
list  of  those  who  are  entitled,  in  terms  of  the  first  sentence  of 
Article  47  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminarv  Education, 
&a,  of  Teachers,  to  take  rank  as  specially  qualifiea  teachers  of 
certain  subjects,  in  virtue  of  the  tact  that  they  were  actually 
serving  as  recognised  teachers  of  those  subjects  at  the  date  of 
the  issue  of  the  Regulations  (7th  June,  1906). 

The  subjects  in  respect  of  which  such  recognition  may  be 
claimed  are  those  referred  to  in  the  footnote  to  Article  47,  viz., 
Drawing,  any  branch  of  Applied  Science  or  Technical  Industry, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Commercial  Subjects,  Housewifery 
or  any  branch  thereof.  Physical  Exercises  and  School  Gjrm- 
nastics.  Woodwork,  and  Ironwork  or  other  recognised  Manual 
occupation  for  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  terms  of  Article  37  of  the 
Regulations  that  holders  of  the  General  Certificate  may  be  recog- 
nised in  respect  of  satisfactory  work  performed  during  the  period 
of  training,  as  generally  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  certain 
of  the  above-named  subjects.  But  a  clear  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  this  general  qualification  and  the  higher  stand- 
ard which  is  impliedly  the  "Special  Certificate  of  Qualification" 
to  be  issued  under  Chapter  Vi.  of  the  Regulations.  What  is 
obviously  contemplated  m  that  Chapter  is  the  recognition  of  a 
genuifke  specialist  quali/icationy  sucn  as  very  few  teachers  are 
likely  to  possess  in  more  than  a  single  subject. 
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To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  am  therefore  to  explain  that 
in  the  case  of  those  who  claim  recognition  in  terms  of  the  first 
sentence  of  Article  47,  the  Department  will  look  for  attainments 
which  may  fairly  be  held  to  correspond  generally  with  those 
required  for  the  *'  Special  Certificate  of  Qualification  "  under  the 
latter  part  of  that  Article,  and  will  further  require  evidence  that, 
in  the  school  or  institution  where  he  was  employed,  the  teacher 
actually  held  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  connexion 
with  the  teaching  of  the  particular  subject  for  which  he  claims 
special  recognition. 

The  Department  are  now  prepared  to  consider  such  claims, 
provided  they  are  made  throuffn  tne  Managers  of  the  School  in 
which  the  teacher  was  engaged  at  the  date  of  the  Regulations, 
on  form  50  T.,  of  which  a  supply  is  enclosed.  Further  copies 
of  this  form  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  forms  of  claim  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  not 
later  than  31st  March,  1908. 

If  a  teacher  was  engaged  in  more  than  one  school  or 
institution  at  the  date  of  the  Regulations  as  a  teacher  of  the 
special  subject  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made,  the 
application  should  be  forwarded  through  the  Managers  of  that 
school  or  institution  in  which  he  was  mainly  employed,  but 
particulars  of  his  employment  in  the  other  schools  should  also 
be  given. 

Teachers  whose  claims  are  admitted  will  receive  a  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect,  and  their  names  will  be  entered  in  a  Register 
of  reco^ised  teachers  of  Special  Subjects. 

It  is  reauested  that  the  terms  of  this  Circular  letter  may  be 
brought  to  tne  notice  of  any  teachers  of  Special  Subjects  who 
appear  to  be  qualified  to  submit  a  claim  on  form  50  T. 

I  have,  etc. 

J.  Struthers. 
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EDVCATIOVAL  APPOIHTIDEHTS   IIT   INDIA  AND 
THE  COLONIES. 


(Circular  to  School  Boards  and  Managers.) 


C.  411. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

2nd  January,  1908. 

Sib, 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  are  asked  from  time  to 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  select 
candidates  for  educational  appointments  of  various  kinds  in 
India  and  the  Colonies.  For  this  purpose  a  list  of  applicants 
is  kept  in  this  office.  Vacancies,  as  they  occur,  are  sometimes 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
foUow  this  course  in  all  cases,  and  a  selection  for  any  vacancy 
may  be  made  from  the  candidates  whose  names  are  already  on 
the  Department's  list.  For  this  reason  teachers  and  others  con- 
nected with  education  in  Scotland,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
employment  abroad,  would  do  well  to  make  a  general  application 
to  the  Department  without  waiting  to  hear  of  a  particular 
vacancy,  in  order  that  their  names  ma^  be  placed  on  the  list, 
after  wnich  they  will  receive  notice  of  any  appointment  to  be 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  this  De{>artment  or  the  Board 
of  Education,  for  which  they  may  be  considered  eligible. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch 
Education  Department,  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
Testimonials  and  Certificates  should  not  be  sent  to  this  office 
until  the  candidate  has  received  a  special  form  of  application, 
which  will  be  sent  to  him  or  her  upon  request. 

In  connection  with  this  notice  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  Department's  Circular  No.  382,  stating  the  conditions  upon 
which  young  teachers  in  Scottish  Secondary  Schools  may  obtain 
employment  for  one  year  in  French  Lyc^es  or  Colleges  and  in 
German  Schools  as  temporary  Assistants.  Applications  for  posts 
of  this  kind  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  this  office,  and 
should  be  forwaraed  not  later  than  April  SOth  preceding  the 
session  for  which  such  employment  is  desired. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  circulate 
this  notice  among  the  teachers  in  the  employment  of  your 
Board  (Committee  or  Managers) 

I  have,  etc., 

J,  Struthers, 
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7ESNCH  AND  GERMAN  ASSISTANTS  IN  SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


(Circular  to  Training  Centres  and  Secondary  and  Higlier 
Orade  Schools.) 


C.  390. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
VSth  March,  1908. 
Sir, 

The  French  and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently 
established  a  system  under  which  a  number  of  young  teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  in  England  and  S<5otland  may  be  attached 
for  a  year  to  certain  S^ondarv  Schools  in  their  respective 
Countries.  The  authorities  of  the  foreign  Ministries  of  Public 
Instruction  are  most  anxious  to  extend  the  scheme,  and  to  find 
similar  opportunities  in  suitable  Training  Centres,  or  in  suitable 
Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
for  young  graduates  who  will  afterwards  be  employed  in  their 
own  State  Schools. 

These  Governments  have  approached  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  with  a  view  to  co-operation.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  the  proposal  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and, 
provided  that  proper  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  and  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their  work,  it  is 
thought  that  the  presence  of  such  teachers  on  the  staff  of  a 
School  might  prove  most  useful. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
"Assistants"  have  too  little  pedagogical  experience  to  be  en- 
trusted under  unfamiliar  conditions  with  the  continuous  instruc- 
tion of  a  class  of  pupils,  and  so  to  take  a  share  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  sch>oL  Modem  Language  instruction  to  be 
effective  is  now  seen  to  demand  a  greater  degree  of  continuity  in 
teaching  than  was  at  one  time  thought  necessary.  But  the  higher 
the  efficiency  of  the  regular  staff,  the  greater  the  benefit  likely 
bo  accrue  from  supplementing  its  efforts  in  special  directions. 
And  there  are  many  wavs  in  which  such  a  young  foreign  teacher 
might  give  valuable  help.  If  he  possesses  the  necessary  tact,  he 
will  be  frequently  consulted  by  his  Scottish  colleagues  who  are 
responsible  for  the  regular  instruction ;  for  them  he  will  be  a 
ready  work  of  reference  and  a  court  of  appeal  on  points  of 
disputed  usage.  His  main  usefulness  will,  nowever,  he  in  the 
direction  of  immediate  contact  with  the  pupils  in  order  to 
develop  their  power  of  conversation.  In  the  ordinary  class 
work  conversation  must  always  remain  a  means  rather  than  an 
end  in  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  Uttle  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  a  young  foreigner  for  the 
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experienced  jiative  teacher,  nor  would  the  foreign  Governments 
concerned  consider  the  conditions  as  satisfactory  where  a  definite 
share  in  such  instruction  was  assigned  to  the  assistant.  This 
arrangement  would  not  only  impose  on  him  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  preparation  ana  curtail  too  largely  his  own  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  but  it  would  also  divert  his  energies  from 
their  proper  sphere — viz.,  the  development  of  the  conversational 
powers  of  the  boys. 

Instead,  he  should  be  employed  to  conduct  small  "  conver- 
sation groups"  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Attendance  at  these 
exercises  should  be  quite  voluntary  and  might  be  regarded  as  a 
privilege,  and  in  some  measure  as  a  reward  for  good  progress  in 
the  ordinary  class  work.  In  these  groups  the  work  should  be 
made  as  little  formal  as  possible.  It  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  fresh 
knowledge,  nor  even,  primarily,  to  practise  them  in  that  which 
they  have  already  acquired.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  them 
to  talk  rapidly,  on  subjects  within  their  grasp,*  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  possible  in  the  class-room. 

Not  more  than  two  hours'  work  a  day  is  to  be  demanded  ot 
such  assistants.  The  rest  of  their  time  should  be  at  their  own 
disposal.  They  may  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  games 
ana  sports  of  the  schools,  if  they  show  any  readiness  or  aptitude 
in  this  direction;  but  such  participation  should  not  be  expoctcfl 
of  them.  With  regard  to  their  own  reading,  they  should  feel 
at  liberty  constantly  to  consult  the  Headmaster  or  any  member 
of  the  staff  who  may  bo  recommended  to  them  for  this  purpose ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  point  out  to  them  all  educational 
facilities  (such  as  lectures  at  Ijniversities  and  elsewhere)  which 
are  likely  to  prove  useful. 

Though  these  assistants  are  not  members  of  the  staff,  their 
services  will  necessitate  some  remuneration.  In  Boarding  Schools 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  whereby  they  should 
be  boarded  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  boarding  houses.  In  the 
great  majority  of  Scottish  Schools,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  not  practicable.  In  Day  Schools  it  would  be  necessary 
to  offer  sufficient  salary  (say  from  £60 — 75)  to  cover  the  cost  of 
board  and  lodging. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  these  assistants  would  be  liable 
to  dismissal  on  the  same  terms  as  the  ordinarv  members  of  the 
staff,  though  it  is  hoped  that  the  power  would  not  be  exercised 
with  these  teachers — whose  appointment  is  only  for  a  year,  at 
any  rate  during  the  initial  stages  of  this  experiment, — except  in 
cases  of  grave  breach  of  the  rules  or  comity  of  the  school,  and 
that  Managers  would  be  prepared  in  such  cases  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  matter  to  the  Department  for  transmission  to  the 
foreign  Ministry  concerned. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  ultimate  success  and  spread  ot  a 
movement  wnich  it  is  believed  may  be  of  great  value  for  the 
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teachiaor  ot  Modern  Languages  in  all  three  countries,  if 
Managers  who  are  willing  to  make  this  exneriraent  in  a 
sympathetic  spirit  will  submit  a  frank  report  at  tne  close  of  the 
year  upon  the  results  that  have  been  obtained,  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  that  have  occurred  and  with  the  conditions  that 
should  in  their  opinion  bo  fulfilled  if  the  l>est  use  is  to  be  made 
of  those  assistants.  These  reports  would,  of  course,  lie  treated 
as  strictly  confidential  by  the  Department  and  by  the  foreign 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  concerned. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  employ- 
ment of  men  students  in  schools  for  boys  is  chiefly  contemplated, 
but  similar  benefits  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  same  capacity  in  girls',  or  even  in 
mixed  schools,  and  applications  for  the  services  of  duly  qu{ilitie<l 
women  will  also  bo  received  and  transmitted  abroad. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  case  of  Secondary  Schoi^Is, 
the  Department  will  be  prepared  to  recognise  the  siifaries  paid 
to  such  assistants  as  an  objeet  to  which  grants  received  from 
the  Department  may  be  applied  in  terms  of  Article  17  of  the 
Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools. 

Managers  of  Training  Centres,  or  of  Secondary  or  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
French  or  German  speaking  assistants  in  the  maimer  indicated 
above,  during  the  session  conuiicncing  next  autumn,  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  informing  him 
of  the  number  of  assistants  required,  and  of  the  remuneration 
which  it  is  proposed  to  otter,  it  is  important  that  all  applica- 
tions for  the  ensuing  session  should  be  received  at  an  early  date, 
if  possible,  not  later  than  May  loth. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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SCOTTISH  ASSISTANTS   IN   FBENCH   AND 
FBVSSIAN   SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 

(Circular  to  Training  Centres  ami  others), 

C.  391. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

l^th  March,  1908. 
Sir, 

The  French  and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently 
initiated  schemes  under  which  a  number  of  young  teachers  in 
Scottish.  Secondary  Schools  may  be  employed  in  Secondary 
Schools  in  France  or  Prussia  lor  the  space  of  one  year  as 
temporary  assistants. 

Though  not  taking  any  part  in  the  regular  instruction  ot 
the  pupils,  such  assistants  will  be  regarded  m  all  other  respects 
as  the  colleagues  of  the  regular  teaching  staff.  As  a  rule  they 
will  receive  free  board  and  lodging  at  tne  institution  to  which 
they  are  attached;  or  where  this  is  not  possible,  an  allowance 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Their  main  duty  will  be  to  conduct  small  conversation 
groups  of  five  or  six  pupils.  This  work  is  to  be  made  as  little 
lormal  as  possible.  It  snould  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  fresh  knowledge,  nor 
even,  primarily,  to  practise  them  in  tnat  which  they  have  already 
acquired.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  them  to  talk  rapidly  on 
subjects  within  their  grasp  in  a  manner  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  class-room.  The  assistant  should  himself  possess  a  good 
English  accent,  free  from  peculiarities,  and  he  should  tnko 
special  care  to  secure  proper  intonation  of  the  sentence  from 
his  pupils. 

Occasionally  the  Scottish  assistant  may  be  asked  by  the 
teacher  of  English  to  give  lessons  of  pronunciation  to  his  class. 
Much  of  his  usefulness  will  depend  upon  his  relations  with  the 
class  teacher  to  whom  he  may  probably  find  opportunities  of 
making  tactful  suggestions  with  reference  to  tne  pupils  who 
have  come  under  his  notice. 

The  assistants  will  have  no  supervision  duty,  though  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  direct  the  games  of  some  of  the  boys  and 
teach  them  the  English  terminology.  But  this  is  always  to  be 
considered  as  voluntary,  and  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the 
scheme. 

Outside  the  stated  hours  of  work  (about  two  hours  daily) 
the  assistant  is  left  perfectly  free,  and   he  will  have  ample  . 
opportunity  for  pursuing  his  own  studies  in  French  or  German. 
The  Headmaster  of  the  School   is  instructed   to  give  every 
possible  assistance  in  this  direction. 
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Candidates  for  such  posts  should  preferably  be  graduates  of 
some  British  University.  The  employment  of  men  students  in 
schools  for  boys  is  chiefly  contemplated,  but  applications  from 
duly  qualified  women  for  posts  in  girls'  schools  will  also  be 
received  and  transmitted  abroad. 

R(pStiteur8  and  RepitiUnces  in  French  Training  Colleges, 

In  addition  to  the  posts  referred  to  above  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  somewhat  similar  appointments  as  repetiteurs 
and  repStitrices  in  French  Training  Colleges.  The  duties 
attached  to  these  posts  are  practically  identical  with  those  already 
described,  and  free  board  and  lodging  are  provided. 

Whilst  these  appointments  are  specially  suitable  for  those 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  training  at  Scottish  Training 
Centres  or  Colleges  and  who  desire  to  take  a  third  year  ot 
training  abroad,  tney  are  also  open  to  other  candidates  qualified 
by  their  attainments  to  discharge  the  duties  required. 

Instructions  to  Applicants, 

The  normal  duration  of  these  appointments  is  for  a 
complete  school  session,  i.e.,  from  October  to  July.  Applications 
lor  engagements  of  a  shorter  period  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
entertamed. 

Applications  for  the  post  of  Assistant  in  a  Secondary  School 
(French  or  Prussian)  must  reach  the  Department  not  later  than 
the  JOth  Apv'd  preceding  the  session  for  which  the  candidate 
desires  to  be  employed.  For  the  post  of  Ripttitenr  or  Repe- 
titrice  in  a  French  Training  College  they  must  be  forwarded 
not  later  than  the  Slst  March. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch 
Education  Department,  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W., 
and  should  make  it  clear  whether  it  is  the  position  of  Assistant 
in  a  Secondary  School  (French  or  Prussian)  or  that  oi  Rip4tile\ir 
or  R^petitrice  in  a  French  Training  College  that  is  desired,  or 
whether  either  class  of  appointment  would  be  accepted. 
Testimonials  and  certificates  should  not  be  forwarded  until  the 
candidate  has  received  from  the  Department  a  form  which  will 
be  issued  on  receipt  of  the  first  application. 

Before  they  are  finally  selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
French  or  Prussian  Government,  candidates  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
required  to  have  an  interview  with  a  duly  accredited 
representative  of  the  Department. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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(Cirerdar  to  School  Boards.) 


C.  409. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

27th  Septemb€i\  1907. 

Sir, 

Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  (No.  379)  dated 
28th  March,  1904,  I  am  directed  to  state  for  the  information 
of  your  Board,  that  the  following  notice  has  been  issued  by  the 
Treasury,  respecting  the  rates  of  interest  on  loans  made  after 
the  9th  September,  1907,  out  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  on  the 
security  of  local  rates : — 

"The  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury 
"hereby  give  notice  that  in  pursuance  of  tne  powers  con- 
"ferred  upon  Them  by  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1897 
"  (60  &  61  Vict.,  cap.  51,  section  1),  They  have  been  pleased  to 
"  direct  bv  their  Minute  of  the  9th  September,  1907,  that  on 
"  loans  advanced  out  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  on  the  security 
"  of  local  rates,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  that  Minute,  there 
"shall  be  chargeable,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  of  interest  fixed  by 
"  the  Treasury  Minute  of  the  3rd  March,  1904,  the  following 
"  rates  of  interest,  viz  :— 


"  Period  of  Repayment. 
'•  Not  exceeding  30  years 


50 


Rate  of  Interest. 


3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 


34    >,       I, 


>i        » 


I  have,  etc., 

J.  Strl'theiis. 
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THE  CLEANSING  AND  DISINFECTING  OF 
SCHOOLS. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  following  directions  for  the  cleaning  and  keeping  clean 
of  schools  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  this  Depart- 
ment by  the  expert  advisers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  and  are  issued  under  the  joint  authority  of  that 
Board  and  the  Scotch  Education  Uepailment. 

The  directions  are  based  upon  actual  experience,  and  take  full 
account  of  practical  difficulties.  They  represent  the  minimum 
])recautions  that  ought  tj  be  enforced  by  every  School  Boara 
who  take  due  account  of  the  health  of  the  children  attending 
their  schools.  The  Department  are,  therefore,  confident  that 
these  directions  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
School  Boards  and  managers,  and  that,  after  a  due  interval, 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  will  bo  able  to  report  that,  in  every 
school  in  tho  country,  the  instructions  now  issued  are  being 
observed,  except  where  it  has  happily  been  found  possible  to 
better  them. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
November,  1907. 
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THE  CLEANSING  AND  DISINFECTINa  OF  SCHOOLS. 
1.  TiiE  SouECEs  OF  Dirt  in  Schools. 

The  principal  sources  of  dirt  In  scliools  are  the  following :  — 
Shoes  fouled  by  the  dirt  of  the  roads  and  streets ;  clothing  fouled 
by  dust  or  dried  organic  secretions ;  scales  shed  from  the  skin 
of  the  body  and  scalp ;  dried  organic  secretions  from  the  skin, 
mouth,  nose,  etc. ;  dust  accumulating  in  hair  and  clothing ;, 
organic  dust  roused  from  floors  by  the  movements  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  cast  hairs ;  woollen,  linen  or  cotton  fibres ;  organic 
material  blown  from  foul  accumulations  outside  the  school ;  soot 
and  other  inorganic  dust  particles. 

The  bodies  of  children  are  always  in  a  state  of  very  active 
growth.  Hence  the  bodily  secretions  are  relatively  large  in 
amount  and  readily  become  offensive  in  quality,  even  when 
the  children  are  healthy.  Within  the  school  the  children  are 
continually  moving.  They  keep  the  school  dust  in  perpetual 
circulation  ;  they  add  to  the  organic  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
by  respiration,  Jby  repeated  coughing  or  sneezing,  or,  where 
slates  are  used,  by  spitting.  Occasionally  there  are  cases  of 
skin  diseases,  such  as  itch  (scabies),  or  impetigo,  or  favus,  or 
ringworm,  or  moist  eczema.  There  are  frequently  "colds  in 
the  head,''  or  inflamed  eyes,  or  inflanxed  surfaces  of  the  scalp, 
etc.  These  all  contribute  to  the  organic  dust  of  a  school.  When 
infectious  diseases — e.g.,  certain  forms  of  inflamed  eyes,  or  of 
inflamed  throats  or  tonsils,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  or  chickenpox—  are  present,  the  dirl  may 
become  immediately  dangerous  as  well  as  offensive. .  The  par- 
ticles of  dust  act  as  rafts  to  convey  microbes  of  every  sort  from 
place  to  place. 

The  "close  smell"  so  familiar  in  the  schoolroom  is  due  partly 
to  the  subtle  organic  impurities  of  the  air  breathed  out  by  the 
children,  partly  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  dirt  on  the 
children's  bodies  or  in  the  room.  Such  decomposition  is 
normally  caused  by  microbes.  Hence,  to  cleanse  a  schoolroom 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  germ-life  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  visible  dirt.  This  is  whv  periodic  disinfection  is 
advisable,  even  when  no  known  infectious  disease  has  been 
present. 

2.   The  General  Principles  of  Cleansing  and  Disinfection, 

Accordingly,  to  secure  a  clean  and  wholesome  atmosphere  in 
the  school  it  is  essential  that  all  organic  dirt  should  be  systemati- 
cally and  periodically  destroyed  and  removed.  This  can  most 
easily  be  done  by  moist  cleaning,  such  as  the  ordinary  wet- 
Bcouring  with  soap  and  soda.  For  the  cleansing  of  greasy  sur- 
fcces— e.//.,  desks,  seats,  tabled,  floors,  dadoes,  and  all  objects 
exposed  to  contact  of  the  bare  hands  or  skin— active  scourinfif 
with  Qoap  or  some  similar  solvent  is  essential.      For   simple 
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moktening,  either  with  water  or  sidtable  liquid  disinfectants, 
the  most  rapid  mechanism  is  a  spray-pump  or  garden  syringe 
with  a  very  fine  rose.  Several  effective  sprav-pumps  are  nov 
available.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  moistening  of 
walls  or  dadoes,  or  papered  surfaces,  especially  if  unvarnished 
or  unpainted,  may  cause  serious  damage.  But  this  assumption 
is  wrong.  Experiment  has  shown  that  walls,  whethei 
papered,  or  varnished,  or  painted,  or  merely  sized  or  white- 
washed, may  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  water  or  watery  solu- 
tions without  injury  or  stain.  Usually,  however,  the  school- 
zoom  wall  surfaces  are  painted  or  sized,  the  dadoes  being  oi 
wood.  There  is  thus  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  thoroughlj 
wetting  both  walls  and  dadoes.  With  an  eifacient  spray-piunj 
the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  a  room  20  feet  square  can  be 
thoroughly  wetted  with  disinfectants  in  ten  minutes  or  less. 
When  the  pump  is  properly  adapted,  ceilings  12  or  14  feel 
high  can  be  conveniently  reached  without  scaffolding  of  any 
kind.  The  "tarry"  disinfectants,  even  in  dilute  mixtures  (ox 
emulsions),  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suitable  for  spraying,  except  where 
the  surfaces  can  be  afterwards  rubbed  or  washed,  or  where  slight 
disfigurement  is  of  no  consequence.  But  there  are  several  good 
disinfectants  that  can  be  made  up  in  watery  solutions  suitable 
for  the  sprayinff  of  almost  any  surface. 

Every  schoolroom  should  be  completely  cleansed  by  moist 
(cleaning  and  disinfection  at  least  once  a  year.  Some  rooms, 
particularly  infant  rooms,  may  require  such  thorough  cleaning 
several  times  a  year.  Offices  should  be  sprayed  with  disin- 
fectants as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from  offensive 
odours. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  everv  schoolroom  is  systematically 
swept  and  dusted  once  a  day,  and  that  the  floors  are  wet-scoured 
as  often  as  is  necessair  to  keep  them  clean  and  wholesome. 

To  reduce  the  circulation  of  dust  during  the  sweeping  process 
the  floor  should  be  treated  with  moist  sawdust,  or  some  simikr 
material,  or  lightly  sprayed.  Recently  the  oiling  of  floors 
jioriodically  with  certain  preparations  has  been  recommended  aa 
a  means  of  "weighting"  the  floor  dust.  Desks,  forms,  tables, 
etc.,  should  be  ''dusted"  every  day,  but  the  duster  should 
always  be  moistened.  Dry-dusting  with  cloths  or  switches 
ought  to  be  discontinued. 

All  class-rooms  ought  to  be  flooded  and  reflooded  with  fresh 
air  for  as  many  hours  a  week  as  circumstances  render  practicable. 
Windows  should  be  opened  at  every  possible  opportunity,  and 
should  remain  open  except  when  the  weather  makes  closing 
necessary.  In  our  climate,  the  air  is  never  too  cold  for  a  healthy 
person  to  breathe. 

3.  Specific  Directions  for  Cleansinq. 

The  following  directions,  which  are  in  varying  degrees  applic- 
able lo  all  schools,  both  in  towrn  and  countrv,  indicate  in  con- 
•lUerable  detail  the  measures  necessary  to  kei>p  the  schools  in  t 
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hynenic  condition.  The  Head-master  should  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  these  directions^  so  far  as  applicable  to  his  school, 
are  systematically  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

7.  Schoolrooms  and  School  Appliances. 

(1)  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  all  the  principal  rooms,  class- 
rooms^ store-rooms,  lobbies  and  staircases  should  be  first  brushed 
free  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  then  washed  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  thereafter  whitewashed  or  re-coloured.  But  where  there  is 
a  spray-pump,  or  a  good  garden  pump  with  a  fine  rose,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed,  until  they  are  run- 
ning wet.  If  you  spray  from  below  upwards — not,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  ^om  above  downwards — you  will  find  that  the 
walla  will  dry  without  a  stain.  The  reason  is  simple — the  water 
runs  easily  off  a  moist  surface,  and  does  not  soak  unequally  into 
the  plaster  or  paper  or  size.  All  unvarnished  or  unpainted 
passages,  staircases  and  store-rooms  should,  unless  for  special 
reasons,  be  lime-washed.  Lime-wash  for  this  and  the  purposes 
subsequently  detailed  should  be  made  with  freshly-burned  lime, 
and  to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  should  be  added.  The  lime  and  the  chloride 
together  form  a  good  disinfectant.  But  whitening  mixed  with  a 
suitable  disinfectant  may  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Cloak-rooms  and  cloak-lobbies  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Hat-pegs  and  dressing-booths  should  be  first  well  scoured 
with  hot  water,  soap  and  soda,  and  then  sprayed  or  washed  with 
disinfectants. 

Playing-sheds  should  also  be  periodically  cleaned  by  the  same 
methods. 

All  school  windows  should  be  kept  clean  and  bright. 

(2)  Aill  floors,  desks,  seats,  doors,  window-frames,  chairs, 
tables,  black-boards,  and  all  other  woodwork,  fixed  or  movable, 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed  with  hot  water,  soap 
and  soda,  and  thereafter  re-varnished  where  necessary.  The 
floors  need  the  most  special  attention,  for  the  openings  between 
each  couple  of  boards  always  are  a  receptacle  for  many  varieties 
of  filth.  In  these  openings,  narrow  as  they  are,  gather  dust 
from  the  clothing,  scales  from  the  skin,  the  dried  products  of 
coughing  or  spitting,  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases,  and  many 
other  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse.  All  these,  dis- 
turbed by  air  currents  and  passing  from  time  to  time  into  the 
room,  persistently  contaminate  the  school  atmosphere,  so  lessen- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  children  and  increasinf?  their  liability  to 
infectious  disease.  Defects  in  the  flooring  ought  to  be  repaired ; 
loose  and  rotting  boards  should  be  displaced.  Then  the  floor 
should  be  well  swept  before  the  washing.  In  bad  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  use  some  strong  disinfectant. 

(3)  All  presses,  cupboards  and  store-rooms  should  be  com- 
jrfetely  cleared  out  and  washed  with  hot  water,  soap  and  soda. 
The  contents,  before  re-packing,  should  be  thoroughly  freed 
from  dust. 
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(4)  All  curtains,  window  blinds  and  dusters  should  be  boiled 
and  washed.  All  mats  should  be  well  beaten  and  well  exposed 
to  the  air. 

(5)  All  map-boxes,  wall  maps,  pictures,  ornaments,  and 
apparatus  of  every  kind  should  be  taken  to^  the  outside, 
thoroughly  dusted,  and  those  of  them  that  will  wash  should  be 
washed.     Maps  are  always  a  dangerous  resting-place  for  dust. 

(G)  All  slates,  if  kept  in  school,  should  be  washed.  Slates 
retain  the  grease  due  to  handling  and  the  decomposing  pro- 
ducts due  to  spitting.  In  schools  where  the  same  slates  are 
used  by  different  children,  the  slates  will  form  a  ready  means 
of  conveying  mouth  or  throat  affectiouo,  such  as  infectious 
tonsillitis  or  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever.  Tongue-licking  of 
slates  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  child  may  unknowingly  lick  the 
slate  used  earlier  in  the  day  by  a  neighbour.  Dirty  slates  thus 
multiply  the  chances  of  infection.  In  short,  the  use  of  slates 
should,  where  possible,  be  discontinued. 

(7)  All  sewed  work  and  lap  bags,  if  kept  in  school,  should 
be  hung  out  and  aired  on  a  brisk  windy  day  before  they  are  re- 
packed. 

(8)  All  pens,  pen-holders,  pen-boxes,  ink-bottles,  pointers 
and  rulers  should  be  well  washeu  in  hot  water  and  immediately 
dried. 

(9)  If  there  is  a  library  in  connection  with  the  school,  all  the 
books  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air  and  well  dusted.  The 
book-cases  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  soap 
and  soda. 

(10)  All  old  blotting-paper,  waste-paper,  book  rags  and  old 
copybooks  should,  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for  preserving 
them,  be  aired  and  dusted  with  the  other  books;  otherwise  they 
should  be  burned. 

(11)  Where  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  copybooks  or  other 
manuscript  books,  a  simple  method  of  disinfection  after  a  school 
epidemic  is  the  following :  — 

Take  as  many  pieces  of  blotting-paper  as  may  be  required. 
Cut  them  to  the  sizft  of  the  copybook.  Soak  them  in  a  disin- 
fectant of  the  necessary  strength.  Insert  one  of  the  soaked 
pieces  between  each  two  leaves  of  the  copybook.  Close,  and 
cover  up  the  whole  in  a  waterproof  sheet  for  twenty-four  hours. 
On  opening,  gently  remove  the  blotting-paper,  and,  if  the  soak- 
ing has  not  been  too  great,  the  writing  will  be  found  uninjured. 
This  process  may  be  advisable  when  copybooks  must  be  pre- 
served for  inspection. 

(12)  If  the  school  has  a  museum,  all  the  articles  should  be 
gone  over  in  detail  and  cleaned  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
permit. 

(13)  The  same  rigid  precautions  apply  with  yet  greater  forcd 
to  all  schools  where  there  is  a  Technical  Department,  such  as 
cookery  or  chemistry. 
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(14)  Throughout  all  the  process  of  cleaning,  dootB,  windows 
and  ventilators  should  be  kept  continuously  open.  The  rooms 
are  thus  flooded  and  re-flooded  with  fresh  air,  which  itself  is  a 
strong  disinfectant  and  purifier. 

(15)  All  ventilators,  including  inlets,  outlets,  ducts,  tubes, 
shafts^  cowls,  underfloor  ventilators,  window-sashes,  fanlight 
openings,  fans,  and  other  ventilating  and  heating  appliances, 
should  be  carefully  examined,  Cleaned  and,  where  necessary, 
repaired^ 

II.  Special  Sanitary  Appliances. 

The  special  sanitary  appliances  of  a  school  include  water- 
closets,  pail-closets,  earth-closets,  or  some  other  form  of  closet 
urinals,  lavatories,  ashpits,  cesspools,  sewage  and  water  drains, 
disconnecting  traps,  water  cisterns  for  closets  and  drinking. 
All  these  the  Visiting  Committees  should  subject  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny. 

(1)  Water-closets. — ^In  schools  provided  with  water-closets  the 
following  precautions  are  essential :  — 

(a)  If  the  supply  of  water  is  small,  or  not  constantly  reliable, 
the  closet  should  be  disused.  This  applies  specially  to  rain- 
water closets. 

(6)  The  ventilation,  both  of  drain  and  closet,  should  be  such 
as  to  keep  the  closet  permanently  free  from  offensive  smells. 
The  intermittent  use  of  deodorisers,  such  as  chloride  of  lime 
or  carbolic  acid,  is  not  effective  unless  this  condition  is  ful- 
filled. 

(c)  Even  where  water  is  copious,  pan-closets  should  be 
displaced  by  some  better  pattern.  It  is  fjmost  impossible  to 
keep  pan-closets  from  becoming  a  nuisance. 

(d)  Water-closet  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  should  be 
treated  by  the  same  processes  as  are  detailed  below  for  other 
forms  of  closet* 

(2)  Other  Forms  of  Closet. — (a)  All  cesspits  should  be  cleaned 
out,  deodorised  with  earth,  ashes,  charcoal  (in  the  form  of  soot 
or  any  other  form),  chloride  of  lime,  or  other  cflicient  deodorant, 
then  filleil  and  permanently  disused.  The  cesspit  closet  is  the 
T^orst  form  possible  for  a  school.  In  such  cases  the  pail  system 
should  be  adopted,  if  a  water-closet  is  impossible. 

(jb)  All  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  hot 
water,  soap  and  soda,  and  disinfected  or  deodorised  where 
necessary.     The  under  surfaces  should  be  lime-washed. 

(e)  The  floors,  if  stone  or  cement,  should  be  scrubbed  and  dis- 
infected. Wooden  floors  should  be  displaced  by  cement. 

(d)  The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  scrubbed  down  and  lime- 
washed. 
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{e)  All  closets  should  be  shut  off  absolutely  from  open  asbpi 
or  middens.  It  is  common  to  use  the  asnpit  as  a  conTeniei 
receptacle  for  unpurified,  undeodorised  filth.  This  is  abo^ 
all  tilings  objectionable,  and  ought  OTerywhere  to  be  di 
continued. 

if)  Wherever  possible,  the  pail  system,  with  a  proper  supp] 
of  earth,  asnes,  soot,  peat-dust,  disinfective  saw-dust, 
other  deodorant  should  be  introduced.  On  this  syste 
the  daily  removal  of  excreta  and  the  daily  cleansing  of  tl 
closets  become  quite  practicable.  Pail-closets  should  1 
cleaned  out  every  day,  or  at  least  every  second  day. 

(g)  Where  the  ventilation  already  provided  is  not  enough  1 
keep  the  closet  free  from  offensive  smells,  the  doors  shoul 
be  left  open. 

(A)  The  inlets  at  floor  level  should  be  such  as  to  admit 
copious  supply  of  air,  and  every  closet  roof  should  have  a 
outlet  ventilator. 

(/)  The  amount  of  woodwork  should,  to  save  labour  in  clear 
ing,  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible. 

(3)  Urinals, — The  common  defect  of  thess  is  insufficient  wate; 
Tliey  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  lime-washed,  till  a] 
ammoniacal  smell  is  prevented.  Means  should  be  taken  to  hav 
them  regularly  cleaned  out  and  flushed  with  water. 

(4)  Ashpits. — These  should  not  receive  any  closet  refuse 
They  should  be  small  and  protected  from  rain  and  wind.  The 
eiiould  be  well  removed  from  school  doors  or  windows. 

(5)  Cesspools. — These  should  be  ventilated  and  so  constructe 
as  to  give  instant  evidence  of  their  being  full.  Arrangement 
should  be  made  to  have  them  frequently  emptied.  The  drai 
should  have  a  disconnecting  trap  just  before  entering  the  cess 
pool.  But  where  the  soil  is  porous  and  an  overflow  from  th 
cesspool  can  be  arranged,  the  cesspool  should  be  disturbed  9 
little  as  possible.  It  is  then  a  ''septic  tank."  Expert  opinioi 
lidwever,  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  cesspool  is  of  prope 
construction  and  entirely  safe. 

(6)  Drains. — Frequently  the  sewage  drains  are  merely  stone 
l)nilt  drains.  This  makes  thorough  sanitation  an  impossibility 
School  Bojirds  should  see  that  every  sewage  drain  on  the 
jiremises  is  made  with  properly  cemented  spigot  and  socke 
jvipes.    ,The  surface-water  drains  should  be  trapped. 

(7)  Lavatories, — To  these  the  same  directions  apply  as  t 
water-closets.  The  walls,  floor  and  woodwork  should  be  treate 
a^  in  the  other  case.  There  should  be  as  little  woodwork  a 
possible.  The  wash-hand  basins  should  be  kept  thoroughl 
clean.  There  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  soap  for  any  chil 
to  use  at  any  time.  The  soap  should  not  be  locked  away  an 
doled  out  periodically.     Clean  towels  should  be  always  availabl 

(8)  Traps. — All  traps  should  be  examined,  and,  where  necee 
eary,  cleaned  and  flushed. 
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(9)  Drinking  Water: — 

(a)  All  cisterns  for  drinking-water  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  year.     They  should  have  a  cover  to  keep  out  dust. 

{h)  All  drinking-cups  shoxdd  be  frequently  disinfected. 

{c)  No  pail  or  other  uncovered  vessel  for  drinking-water 
should  be  kept  within  the  schoolroom. 

///. — Cleansing  Register, 

Every  school  should  have  a  Cleansing  Begister.  In  this 
should  be  entered  the  nature  of  the  periodic  cleanings,  the  date 
when  each  room  is  cleaned,  and  generally  such  information  as 
-will  guide  any  Inspector  of  the  Department,  or  Medical  Officer, 
or  Swiool  Board  Member,  or  School  Visitor,  or  other  authorised 
person  in  judging  whether  the  cleansing  of  the  school  is 
systematically  and  efficiently  attended  to. 
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MEMORANDUM   ON   THE    TEACHING    OF 
DRAWING. 


rREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  present  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  Memoranda 
which  are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well 
known,  it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the 
department  (as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from 
prescribing  in  detail  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have 
been  left  free  to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for 
consideration  and  approval.  There  is  no  thought  of 
departing  from  this  policy,  which,  though  not  without 
its  disadvantages  in  certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a 
stimulus  to  independent  deliberation  upon  questions 
of  curriculum,  and  thereby  a  directness  of  purpose 
and  aim  to  individual  work,  the  effects  of  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our  schools.  The  task 
of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in  any  given  subject  is, 
liowever,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  the  Department 
has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for  guidance.  It  is 
in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme 
of  instruction.  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to 
the  particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must 
take  account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes 
are  subdivided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  which 
the  home  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the 
education  of  the  children — considerations  which  are 
foreign  to  a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation 
and  development  of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  certain  leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Further- 
more, the  Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or 
authoritative  documents.  The  views  expressed  embody, 
it  is  believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate 
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the  best  schools ;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  reconimenda 
tions  are  made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actus 
experience  of  teachers  of  repute.  But  criticisms  an( 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  careful! 
weighed,  with  a  view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  Iror 
time  to  time,  as  experience  may  prompt.  All  that  i 
expected,  therefore,  is  that  the  5lemoranda  will  receiv 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  teachers  and  manager 
in  the  framing  of  their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  n( 
radical  departure  may  be  made  from  the  genera 
principles  advocated  without  a  deliberate  judgment  a 
to  the  reasons  which  justify  such  a  depaiiure. 


Scotch  Education  Department. 
August,  1907. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON  THE 


TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 


The  careful  study  and  more  or  less  complete  repre-  Primary 
seutatiou  of  actual  objects,  natural  and  fashioned,  large  school  draw. 
and  small,  singly  and  in  well-arranged  groups,  may  be  Sml"*^*^***^^ 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  primary  school 
drawing  instruction.     The  intelligent  arrangement  and 
carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  of  the  various  correlations 
and  developments  which  naturally  arise  from  it  at  all 
points,  are  problems  which   have  to  be  faced  by  the 
majority  of  primary  school  teachers. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems  there  are  certain  main 
considerations  which  should  be  kept  continually  in  view. 
Before  endeavouring  to  map  out  a  course  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  clear 
conception  of  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  the  subject  . 
should  be  obtained.  A  well-conceived  scheme  of  draw-  pj^fbrnties 
ing  instruction,  intelligently  carried  out  in  correlation 
with  a  course  of  true  nature  study — with  which  it  is 
naturally  allied — should  gradually  awaken  the  pupils' 
interest  and  delight  in  the  world  which  smTOunds  them, 
instilling  an  appreciation  and  love  of  beauty  in  form, 
colour,  material,  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  a  regard 
for  utility.  It  should  cultivate  in  them  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  and  the  power  to  represent  faith- 
fully and  truly  in  different  mediums  the  results  of 
their  observations,  so  that  through  practice  they  may 
gradually  gain  facility  in  graphic  and  plastic  representa- 
tion— the  language  of  hand  and  eye.  Along  with  these 
it  should  develop  their  inventive  and  imaginative 
faculties,  and  create  a  taste  for  graceful  form,  fine 
coloiu*,  sound  decoration,  and  harmonious  arrangement 
in  their  own  homes  and  surroundings, 
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Pupils  fihauid  From  the  very  beginning  the  child  should  be  encou 
th^seiv^.  ^S^^  ^^  observe  on  his  own  account,  and  to  record  tl: 
results  of  his  observations  with  as  much  accuracy  as  1 
is  capable  of.  Nothing  should  ever  be  interpose 
between  him  and  what  he  is  representing.  This  princip 
is  a  fundamental  one,  and  should  be  strongly  impresse 
upon  the  pupil  from  the  start,  care  being  taken  to  avoi 
anything  which  might  tend  to  weaken  or  confuse  the  ide 
in  his  mind.  He  should  always  feel  that  he  is  recordir 
J^^^^*\^  his  own  impressions  of  something  real,  and  not  those  i 
t.oaof reality,  anyone  else  however  accomplished  ;  so  that,  although  h 
representation  may  be  crude  and  its  accuracy  onl 
approximate,  it  shall  be  at  least  an  honest  attempt  of  li 
own  to  represent  what  he  has  actually  seen,  and  as  sue 
will  afford  a  firm  basis  from  which  he  may  proceed  t 
more  and  more  accurate  renderings. 


W 


Futility  of 
()U>grnra 

copying. 


ill  forma  Lion; 


J^afrifice  of 

priiHi[ileH 

liiVijlvtid. 


If  this  important  principle  is  logically  carried  out,  it 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  place  in  any  primary  scho^ 
drawing  scheme  for  the  copying  of  diagrams  or  picture 
of  any  description,  either  printed  or  drawn.  Printe 
cards  or  diagi'ams  are  as  a  rule  either  representations  ( 
actual  objects,  or  examples  of  abstract  ornament.  . 
aumi^  flat  diagi*am  of  an  actual  object,  being  only  a  seconc 
hand  and  more  or  less  imperfect  source  of  informatioi 
is  not  at  all  suitable  as  a  subject  of  study.  Its  us( 
therefore,  deprives  the  pupil  of  the  really  intellectuj 
part  of  his  training,  the  study  and  interpretation  ( 
reality  ;  and  confines  him  to  the  mere  copying  of  a  cop^ 
an  occupation  which  has  but  little  to  offer  in  return  fc 
the  educational  principles  which  have  been  sacrificec 
A  diagram  of  abstract  ornament  is  usually  somethin 
which  the  pu])il  neither  appreciates  nor  understands,  an 
therefore  he  cannot  even  copy  it  intelligently. 


F»k*trhe^  on 
bluckbcmrd. 


Copylnjr 
inadmissible. 


The  teacher  should  also  be  very  careful  how  he  use 
the  chalk  and  blackboard  in  the  course  of  the  drawin 
lesson.  The  objections  to  a  printed  diagram  appl 
with  equal  force  to  a  drawn  one,  and  while  a  blacl 
board  sketch  in  illustration  of  a  method  or  principle  i 
3ft en  of  service  in  the  drawing  lesson,  the  utmos 
care  should  be  taken  that  this  is  never  allowed  t 
degenerate  into  a  diagi-am  to  be  copied,  or  a  drawing  t 
show  the  pupils  what  they  ought  to  see.     Indeed,  th 
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child's  mental  development  may  be  seriously  retarded  in 
this  way. 

In  the  younger  classes  much  of  the  drawing  should  dS^^OT*** 
be  done  to  a  large  scale.     For  this  work,  vertical  or 
nearly   vertical    surfaces   should  be  provided,    the  in- 
dividual space  being  large  enough  to  allow  of  really  free 
work  being  done  by  the  pupils.     Wall  surfaces,  where  Waii 
these  are  available,  are  found  to  be  most  generally  satis-  ■"^*®^ 
factory.     In  addition  to  providing  an  extended  surface 
for  large-scale  drawing,  the  extra  blackboard  accommo- 
dation in  the  schoolroom  is  of  great  service  for  many 
other  purposes.     Unfortunately  some  types  of  desk  fit-  Desk  fitting*, 
tings  which  have  been  supplied  are  neither  rigid  enough 
nor  sufficiently  large  to  pennit  of  genuine  free  drawing 
to  a  large  scale  being  practised  on  them  at  all,  and  oc- 
casionally the  discredit  properly  due  to  faulty  methods 
and  appliances  has  been  improperly  bestowed  by  the 
unthinking  on  the  system  itself. 

Some  good  practice  may  be  obtained,  especially  in  the  Large-scale 

Jrounger  classes,  from  the  free  and  rapid  drawing,  to  a  p'*^*'*®*- 
arge  scale,  of  such  simple,  well-known  forms  as  the 
circle,  ellipse,  loop,  and  others,  mainly  with  a  view  to 
gaining  facility,  freedom  of  action,  and  a  command  of  the 
medium   employed.    These    exercises,    whose    general 
forms  should  first  be  studied  from  their  natural  counter-  Memory, 
parts  and  afterwards  drawn  from  memory,  should  be 
kept  as  simple  and  free  as  possible,  and  never  allowed 
to  monopolise,  or  even  to  dominate,  the  large-scale  draw- 
ing.   Much  of  this  work  should  consist  of  the  obser-  Large-Bcaie 
vation  and  drawing,  with  chalk,  charcoal,  or  coloured  JfonT*®"^" 
crayons,   of    actual    objects,    natural    and   fashioned, 
simple  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  with 
the  pupils'  capacities  for  dealing  with  them.     It  is  not 
advisable  to  select  small  objects  and  to  make  greatly  en- 
larged representations  of  them. 

This  method  of  study  affords  an  excellent  training,  cfass'^.^""^' 
especially  where   the  pupils  have   acquired   but  little 
command  of  either  pencil  or  brush.  ^  How  largely  it 
should  be  permitted  to  bulk  in  the  work  of  the  higher  Juj^al*®' 
classes  is  a  matter  which  any  te^^cher  who  devotes. a 
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Subetitutes 
for  clay. 


substitutes  for  clay 
into  the  elementary 
cessive  cost  and  the 


ii 


reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  the  quality  of 
pupils'  work  can  readily  enough  decide  for  himsel£ 

Modelling  in     Such  manipulative  training  and  intimate  knowledg 
«i»y-  form  as  can  be  very  readily  obtained  from  a  sound  coi 

of  modelling  in  clay,  will  be  found  a  factor  of  great  va 
in  the  child's  mental  and  manual  development,  where 
such  work  can  be  introduced  as  an  integral  part 
the  drawing  instruction.  For  the  younger  child 
the  training  is  specially  valuable.  Good  model! 
clay  is  very  easily  obtained,  a  little  attention  server 
keep  it  in  proper  working  condition,  and  the  object 
of  messiness,  which  is  so  often  raised,  almost  entii 
disappears    under    a    careful    teacher.      The  ordin 

are  less  suitable  for  introduc 
school  on  account  of  their 
consequent  small  quantity  t 
can  be  allotted  to  each  scholar.  There  are  also  hygic 
and  other  reasons  why  ordinary  modelling  clay  is  j 
ferable  to  most  of  its  substitutes. 

^bjective  of  The  principles  already  set  forth  will,  of  necessity, 
UnJ.  "^  *■  applied  equally  to  the  instruction  in  clay  modelli 
which  should  have  for  its  objective  the  acquirement 
manipulative  skill  and  knowledge  of  form,  mainly  throi 
the  study  and  representation  of  actual  things  in  the  roi 
and  in  relief.  The  work  should  be  commenced  i 
carried  on  alongside  of  the  drawing  instruction,  vi 
which  it  should  be  closely  correlated  throughout. 

In  the  primary  school,  clay  modelling  is  usui 
classed  among  the  manual  occupations,  of  which, 
reason  of  the  knowledge  of  form  and  manipulative  s 
othermanuai  gained,  it  is  perhaps  the  first  and  best.  It  is  import 
occupations,  ^j^j^j.  g^^|^  other  manual  occupations  as  are  taken 
along  with  it  in  the  infant  room  and  the  other  dep^ 
ments  of  the  school,  should  also  be  founded  on  soi 
educational  principles.  Many  of  the  occupations  n 
in  vogue  have  little  more  to  recommend  them  than 
show  they  furnish  at  the  school  exhibition. 

Care  should  be  taken,  especially  at  the  outset,  not 
hinder    the    natural    development    of    the     childn 
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imaginative  feculties  by  too  much  formal  drawing.  Memory  and 
Along  with  such  representational  work  as  has  already  ^^^^7^ 
been  indicated,  opportunities  should  be  aflForded  in  the 
younger  classes  for  the  illustration  of  stories  and 
romances  told  to  the  children,  or  with  which  they  are 
otherwise  familiar,  the  drawing  from  recollection  of 
incidents  they  have  seen  or  experienced,  memory 
sketches  of  their  favourite  pets  and  toys  or  other  things 
in  which  they  are  interested,  drawings  from  their  own 
imagination,  and  similar  exercises  of  an  informal 
nature. 

Such  recreative  exercises,  so  long  as  they  are  genuine  itecreative 
child   expressions  and    not    mere  copies  from   other  ®"'*"®"' 
drawings  or  even  graphic  transcriptions  of  the  teacher's 
su^estions,  will  be  of  great  service  in  aiding  the  mental 
development,  especially  of  the  yoimger  children.    If  each 
scholar  is  provided  with  a  box  of  coloured  crayons  and  ^{^^^ 
a  sheet  of  brown  or  tinted  paper  for  this  work,  great  crayons 
scope  is  secured  for   the  children's  growing  appreci- 
ation of  colour.      Plastic  studies  of  a  similar  nature 
should    be    carried    out  in  clay   where  circumstances  in  «i«y. 
permit. 

These  primitive  expressions  will  of  course  be  criticised  CnticMm. 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint  from  that  applied 
to  the  regular  drawing  exercises  ;  but  the  observant 
teacher  will  learn  much  from  them  which  will  be  of 
considerable  service  ins  dealing  with  the  more  formal 
work. 

The  pencil  and  brush,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  Pencil  and 
typical  examples  of  hard  and  soft  points  respectively,  ^^  ' 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  scholars  show  a 
reasonable  amount  of  facility  in  handling  chalk  and 
crayons.     Work  with  these  instruments   will  be  done 
mainly  to  a    smaller   scale    than    formerly,    and  the 
transition  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  scale  may  be 
very  conveniently  made  by  giving  a  number  of  exercises 
with  school  crayons  on  slieetg  of  white,  brown,  or  tinted  school 
paper,  previous  to  commencing  the  ust3  of  the  pencil  or  crayona. 
brush.     The  slate  and  slate  pencil   are  not    suitable  sutea 
drawing  mediums  and  should  be  avoided.     Apart  from 
hygienic    objections,   they    are    extremely    hard    and 
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unsympathetic,  and  tend  to  engender  a  cramped  anc 
heavy  style  of  drawing  which  is  very  difficult  U 
eradicate  later. 


Pencil 
d  FA  wing. 


The  practice  of  confining  the  use  of  the  pencil  to  outlin 
drawing  is  not  favourable  either  to  the  rational  develop 
ment  of  the  work  or  the  mental  training  of  the  pupil 
For  him  an  outline  drawing  is  a  convention  so  imiversa 
that  he  is  bound  to  accept  it,  but  as  a  rendering  o 
actuality  it  is  thin,  meagre,  and  unsatisfying.  Whih 
conventional  or  dictated  shading  should  at  all  times  Im 
avoided,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  represent  th< 
general  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  soon  as  he  is  capable 
of  seeing  and  rendering  them.  Indeed  it  should  be  easie] 
for  him  to  perceive  a  tone  which  is  there  than  ai 
outline  which  is  not. 


hii]iortance 
\>l  truth. 


Nee<l    for 
ttcuuriicy. 


At  the  beginning  these  renderings  will  be  of  necessity 
very  broad,  but  the  pupil  must  never  be  asked  to  express 
more  than  he  is  really  able  to  appreciate.  The  tones 
should  always  be  represented  in  their  true  values  as  fai 
as  the  pupils  can  see  them.  An  outline  drawing  lightly 
shaded  cannot  be  a  genuine  tone  study,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  express  the  truth  it  should 
never  be  countenanced.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
work  whatever  accuracy  of  drawing  lies  within  the 
pupils'  capacities  should  be  carefully  maintained.  The 
fact  that  a  drawing  is  to  be  expressed  in  tone  or  in 
colour  should  be  a  reason  for  all  the  greater  faithfulness 
in  drawing,  and  not  an  excuse  for  inaccurate  work. 


neprcMjiiU-       These  tone  representations,  whether  of  nature  or  ol 

UtiiiH  m  tone.  «,.  t«iiiio 

fashioned  articles,  should  form  an  important  featiu*e  ol 
the  scheme,  and  provision  should  always  be  made  foi 
this  work  being  satisfactorily  carried  on.  Whether  ac 
example  from  nature,  a  single  object,  or  a  group,  is  being 
represented,  some  simple  arrangement  should  be  made 
imiiortanccof  f^^  placiug  it  in  frout  of  a  suitable  background,  and  foi 
iuckgroi4iui8.  lighting  it  appropriately.  However  simply  this  demand 
is  met,  a  real  endeavour  should  be  made  to  fulfi 
it  in  all  cases  Avhere  tone  or  colour  representations 
are  attempted,  and  more  especially  in  the  higher  classes 
of  the  school 
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Skill  in  the  use  of  the  brush  should,  be  acquired  Brush 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pencil,  by  employing  it  in**'*^""^* 
a  rational  manner  as  a  drawing  instrument  from 
the  beginning.  No  preliminary  course  of  brush  marks 
should  be  indulged  in,  nor  should  the  brush  ever 
be  treated  in  any  special  or  exceptional  way  as  a  thing 
apart  from  the  regular  drawing  lesson.  Whether 
exercises  with  the  brush  are  included  in  the  syllabus  of 
manual  occupations  or  not,  the  whole  of  this  work  should 
be  carried  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  drawing 
scheme  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  principles. 
The  substitution  of  a  series  of  mechanically  produced 
brush  markings  for  the  study  and  representation  of  the 
natural  forms  which  they  may  happen  more  or  less 
closely  to  resemble,  is  a  singularly  perverted  and 
Tineducational  method  of  instruction,  however  showy  the 
immediate  results  may  be. 

The  introduction  of  the  water-colour  brush  at  an  study  of 
early  stage  will  permit  of  some  useful  lessons  on  colour  ^^^^^' 
being  given  to  the  younger  children.     The    primary 
colours,  the  mixing  of  these  to  obtain  the  secondaries, 
and  again   the   tertiaries,  the  production   of  different 
shades,   and   the  matching  of  colours,    will  afford    a 
valuable  course  of  lessons  capable  of  being  carried  out 
in  an  eminently  practical  fashion  if  each   child  is  in 
possession  of  a  simple  colour  box  containing  the  three 
primary  colours,  or  has  a  little  of  each  colour  given  out. 
Besides  affording  scope   for  the   children's  delight  iugy^gj^ 
colour,  these  lessons  will  provide  excellent  practice  in  manipulation, 
brush  manipulation,  and  the  pupils  can  soon  proceed 
to  the  observation  and  rendering  of  the  actual  colours  of 
simple  objects,  natural  and  fashioned. 

The  application  of  a  flat  wash  of  colour  to  a  pre-  Colour 
liminary  outline  studied  from  some  simple  subject  such  ^^"  ®*^"g«- 
as  a  leaf,  a  coloured  envelope,  or  a  flag,  will  afford  a 
suitable  introduction  to  this  form  of  representation. 
More  accurate  renderings  of  colour  variation  and  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  will  naturally  follow  at  a  later 
stage  when  the  pupils  have  acquired  the  power  to  see 
and  represent  these. 

The  use  of  a  simple  individual  colour  box  should  be  individual 
introduced  as  soon  as  actual  colour  representation  is  ^^^"^  ^** 
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begun.  When  the  pupils  do  not  select  and  mix  theii 
own  colours,  they  miss  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
exercise,  and  the  burden  thrown  on  the  teacher  becomes 
excessive.  The  organisation  difficulty  is  reduced  to  « 
minimum  when  each  pupil  brings  to  the  class  a  smal 
bottle  of  water  for  mixing  his  colours. 

Coloured  Now  that  boxcs  of  school  crayons,  of  reasonably  gooc 

crayons.        quality  and  with  a  fairly  extended  range  of  colours,  ax( 

readily  obtainable,   very   good   exercises   in  tone  anc 

colour  representation  on  white  or  tinted  paper  can  b< 

carried  out  in  this  medium.     The  simplicity  with  whicli 

^  it  can  be  manipulated  is  greatly  in  its  favour,  and  whei 

i  the  subject  is  well  chosen  for  colour,  and  placed  in  from 

^^  of  a  suitable  background,  a  close  approximation  to  th( 

'^  truth  can  be  obtained.     The  use  of  this  medium   thu5 

affords   an  alternative   method   of  introducing  coloui 

representation  which  may  be  found  very  serviceable  ii 

many  schools,  especially  those  where  the  junior  classej 

are  large.     The  mental  discipline  is  of  course  of  ai 

entirely  different  nature  from  that  involved  in  the  us( 

of  water  colours,  to  which  it  may  be  made  the  introduc 

tion. 

The  subjects  to  be  studied  and  represented  may  b( 
classed  generally  under  two  heads — objects  from  nature 
and  fashioned  articles.  A  judicious  balance  should  be 
maintained  between  these  two.  The  examples  selectee 
from  each  should  be  graded  to  the  capacities  of  the 
different  classes  and  scholars.  In  addition,  they  should 
be  arranged  to  follow  each  other  in  some  ordered 
sequence,  so  that  the  intellectual  side  of  the  instructior 
may  be  fully  maintained.  Much  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  teacher,  even  in  the  larger  schools,  but  il 
should  be  the  particular  care  of  the  headmaster,  or  o 
n»^ani.ation.  ^?^®  ^^^  Specially  responsible  for  the  drawing  instruc 
tion,  to  see  that  the  whole  of  this  work  is  organised  anc: 
carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  and  logica 
manner. 

^Td^^nl  r]\^^^  domain  of  nature  study  and  drawing,  specimens 
of  (a)  leaves,  sprays,  roots,  flowers,  cereals,  sea- weeds 
and  plants  generally,  and  (b)  shells,  insects,  butterflies 
birds,  eggs,  and  other  examples  from  the  animal  king 
doni,  will  afford  a  wealth  of  material  to  choose  from  ;  bul 
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the  situation,  size,  and  circumstances  of  the  school  will 
largely  determine  the  special  line  on  which  its  nature 
work  should  proceed. 

In  the  rural  and  smaller  urban  schools  the  supply  of  Supply  of 
natural  examples  is  not  usually  a  very  serious  matter,  "***«"*^ 
and  its  sufficiency  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  teachers.     In  the  large  city  schools  in 
crowded  districts  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  and 
special  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  material  have 
often  to  be  made.      In  many  cases  the  public  parks  and 
gardens  are  capable  of  supplying  a  large  amount  of  j.j.^,„jp^yig 
material  very  suitable  for  school  purposes,  and  such  an  parks. 
opportunity  for  increasing  their  value  to  the  community 
will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  them. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  pupils'  interest  in  development  Development 
and  growth,  the  examples  selected  for  study  and  repre-  ^^^  s^o\yt^. 
sentation  should  be  arranged  on  a  seasonal  or  some  other 
rational  basis.     In  the  spring  the  comparative  study  and 
representation  of  diflFerent  buds,  in  summer  of  flowers, 
in  autumn  of  seed  vessels,  and  in  winter  of  tree  twigs,  Seasonal 
would  afford  one  systematic  line  of  study,  but  this  is  *^^^^^' 
capable  of  infinite  variation  in  the  different  schools  and 
classes.     In  connection  with  the  detailed  study  of  trees, 
a  comparison  of  the  texture  and  general  appearance  of  the  rp^^^ 
trunks  of  different  species  can  be  very  usefully  made  by 
means  of  careful  tone  studies  of  typical  parts,  providing 
an  excellent  exercise  in  the  representation  of  texture  in 
black  and  white.     The  choice  of  material  by  the  scholars 
themselves  should  be  encouraged  for  the  value  of  the 
training  in  selection.     The  study  ajid  representation  of 
plants,  etc.,  in  their  natural  habitats  is  usually  difficult  Natural 
to  arrange  for,  but  this  ideal  form  of  nature  study  is  so  ^*^*^^^- 
valuable   that  it  should   be  carried   out  as   often  as 
possible. 

This  nature  work  will  afford  excellent  opportunities  Naturere^re- 
for  colour  study  and  representation   with  or  without  ^°our.^°  *" 
previous  outline,  as  well  as  for  tone  drawings  and  the 
accurate  rendering  of  details  in  pencil.     Specimens 
should  be  represented  in  their  natural  conditions  as  far 
as  practicable.      Freely-growing  plants  of  a  hardy  and 
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enduring  nature  should  be  chosen,  and  simple  flowers 

Pressed        fuUy  developed  but  not  over  ripe.     Pressed  flowers  and 

flowers.        j^.^£  sprays  are  so  apt  to  convey  false  impressions  of  form, 

colour,  and  growth,  that  they  should  generally  be  avoided 

for  purposes  of  drawing,  in  all  cases  at  least  where  natural 

Cut  flowers,  spccimcus  are  available.     Cut  flowers  and  plants  for 

representation  should  be  placed  in  water  to  keep  them 

as  fresh  and  unchanging  as  possible,  and  set  in  front 

of    a    background    which    may    consist    of   a    single 

sheet  of  white  or  tinted  paper.     Without  a  reasonable 

Backgrounds,  background  to  provide  a  definite  field  for  the  subject,  a 

satisfactory  rendering  either  in  tone  or  colour  is  scarcely 

obtainable,  and  a  pupil  should  never  be  set  such  a  task. 

Analytical     Analytical  sketches  illustrative  of  structure  and  growth 

sketches.       characteristics,   drawings   giving  details   of  important 

parts,    or   any    other   information,  either    graphic  or 

written,  which  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 

the  subject,  should  be  added  as  often  as  possible. 

stuff'ed  birds.  Whcrc  the  school  has  access  to  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens,  such  as  properly  stufied  birds, 
a  comparative  study  of  the  heads,  feet  or  other  charac- 
teristic parts  of  different  types,  forms  a  valuable  exercise. 
A  stuffed  specimen  should  always  be  rendered  frankly 
as  such.  Any  attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  living 
creature  on  a  tree  or  hillside  is  untrue  and  undesirable. 

auiraais  '^^®  study  and  representation  of  living  animals  is  on 
many  accounts  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  organise, 
but  such  a  valuable  development  as  this  should  receive 
full  encouragement  in  every  case  where  the  conditions 
are  at  all  favourable  for  its  being  satisfactorily  carried 
out. 

Progressive       As  another  extension  of  this  nature  study  and  drawing 

and  d^awin^.  instruction,  all  the  scholars,  except  perhaps  those  of  the 

**-  very  youngest  classes,  should  be  encouraged  to  select 

each  for  himself  some  suitiible  developing  nature  form, 

and  to  keep  it  under  regular  observation,  recording  its 

growth  and  the  various  phases  of  its  development  by  a 

progressive   series  of  dated  drawings,  measurements, 

and  written  observations,  extending  over  a  whole  year 

or  longer.     Suitable  subjects  will  be  found  in  fireshly- 

Subjects.      planted  bulbs,  seeds,  or  roots,  developing  flower  or  leaf 

buds,  selected  parts  of  freely  growing  plants  or  trees, 
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frogs'  eggs,  caterpillars,  and  perhaps  for  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  the  young  of  various  farm  and 
domestic  animals.  Natural  conditions  of  growth  and 
environment  should  be  secured  as  far  as  possible.  It 
is  an  advantage,  rather  than  otherwise,  that  much  of 
this  work  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  quite  apart 
from  the  regular  nature  study  and  drawing  lessons. 
The  subjects  studied  may  be  situated  in  the  scholars'  studies 
own  gardens  or  homes,  on  the  way  to  school,  in  the  gch^i! 
playground,  or  in  the  school  itself  The  scholars  should 
select  their  own  subjects  of  study  as  far  as  possible,  the 
teacher  affording  a  little  help  or  guidance  wherever 
necessary.  A  small  drawing  book,  or  long  folded  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  cover,  should  be  supplied  for  these 
records,  which  should  be  examined  and  commented  on 
fix)m  time  to  time.  The  best  of  the  completed  records 
should  be  displayed  on  the  schoolroom  walls  for 
guidance  and  encoxu^gement  to  the  scholars.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  valuable  training  in  accurate 
observation  and  faithful  recording,  the  tracing  of  these 
life  histories  should  afford  an  excellent  introduction  to 
true  scientific  investigation. 

A  good  deal  of  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  choice  Faahioned 
of  what  may  be  termed  fashioned  articles  for  study  and  *'^*°*®®- 
representation.     In  this  work  the  more  or  less  perma- 
nent and  lasting  nature  of  most  of  the  material  permits 
of  a  constant  and  definite  reference  from  the  drawing 
to  the  subject,  so  that  the  representation  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  and  its  accuracy  tested  at  any 
time.     The  drawing  of  rigid  objects  thus  forms   anRi^a 
excellent  complement  to  nature  drawing,  where  many  ^^i^^- 
of  the  subjects  are  liable  to  constant  change,  and  from 
their  very  nature  demand  a  freer  and  more  sympathetic 
treatment. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  aspects  of  nature  Mountain 
r  presentation  where  at  least  an  equal  permanence  is  ,^ihouetul 
obtainable.    The  silhouette  of  a  mountain  range  or  group 
of  islands,  as  seen  from   the  doorstep  or  window  of 
many  a  rural  school  in  Scotland,  or  even  the  skyline  of  a 
lowland  landscape,  will  afford  «admirable  opportimities  for 
accurate  drawing.     The  excellent  facilities  thus  provided 
for  correlation  with  the  geography  lesson  greatly  increase  ^JJ^**^^^** 
the  value  of  work  of  this  kind.   Such  natural  examples  as  geography. 
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shells,  eggs,  and  many  seed  vessels,  may  also  fairly  be 
classed  among  objects  of  a  permanent  nature. 

In  order  to  secm'e  the  full  advantage  of  the  training 
in  accuracy  of  observation  and  rendering  to  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  rigid  objects,  the  methods  of  repre- 
sentation must  be  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible.  All 
elaborate  systems  of  construction  lines  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  pupils  taught  to  estimate  relative 
distances  and  levels,  and  to  compare  one  mass  with 
another,  instead  of  relying  on  a  mechanical  system  of 
arm's-length  measurement  and  angle  testing,  which  in 
the  end  proves  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  ob- 
servation. The  principles  of  perspective  should  be 
learned  from  observation  rather  than  by  rule. 

The  objects  chosen  should  be  of  good  shape,  colour, 
and  construction,  simple  rather  than  complex,  old  in 
preference  to  new,  and  interesting  for  their  beauty,  sound 
craftsmanship,  or  adaptation  to  use.  They  should  always 
be  real  objects  fashioned  for  some  actual  purpose  in  life 
apart  from  the  drawing  lesson,  so  that  they  may  oarry 
their  varied  associations  with  them  from  the  world  outside 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  capture  their 
attention  and  interest. 

Imitation  flowers  and  fruit,  and  cardboard  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  are  so  obviously  out  of  place  in 
any  rational  drawing  scheme  that  their  introduction 
should  never  even  be  contemplated.  The  geometrical 
models,  too,  for  purposes  of  representation  at  least, 
should  be  set  aside  as  being  uninteresting  and  un- 
necessary. Their  use,  even  as  type  forms,  is  very  apt 
to  lead  to  the  substitution  of  rule  for  observation  in 
drawing. 

The  study  and  representation  of  a  beautiful  object, 
or  group  of  objects  harmoniously  arranged,  set  against 
a  suitable  background  and  so  placed  that  the  light  falls 
upon  it  to  the  best  advantage,  should  aid  greatly  in 
developing  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  pupiFs  nature. 
The  introduction  of  familiar  objects  such  as  domestic 
utensils,  implements  of  the  farm  and  garden,  workshop 
tools,  tackle  from  the  fishing  boat  or  trading  steamer, 
and  articles  from  the  playfield  and  gymnasium, 
convenient  in  shape,  carefully  made,  and  well  suited  for 
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their  purpose,  should  create  a  desire  for  good  design 
and  honest  workmanship  in  the  common  articles  of 
everyday  life.  Indeed  the  questions  of  soundness  of  ^^?^y<>^ 
design,  grace  of  form,  beauty  of  colour,  quality  Qf®^®®*- 
craftsmanship,  fitness  for  purpose,  method  of  manu- 
facture, and  other  such  considerations,  should  be  ever 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  when  studying  and  drawing 
objects. 

The   objects    should    be    carefully    graded    to    the 
capacities  of  the  diflFerent  classes,  and  so  arranged  that  ^^^^"^^ 
the  difficulties  are  met  and  conquered  one  by  one.     For  graded. 
the  youngest  classes  large  objects  flat  in  form  or  nearly 
so  should  be  selected  in  order  to  minimise  the  perspec-  Objects  for 
tive  difficulty.     A  boy's  kite,  a  school  banner,  a  painter's  J'^*^^®^*®^- 
palette,  and  a  Japanese  fan,  may  be  taken  as  typical 
examples  of  this  class  of  object.     Smaller  objects,  of 
simple  design,  such  as  a  door  key,  one  or  more  dominoes, 
a  safety  pin,  or  paper  knife,  should  be  used  for  in- 
dividual    representation.     Many    interesting    articles 
might  be  brought  by  the  pupils  from  their  own  homes. 

Solid  objects  of  cylindrical,  conical,  rectangular,  and  Solid  objects. 
other  forms,  very  simple  at  first  and  never  too  complex, 
should  be  gradually  introduced  as  soon  as  the  pupils 
are  able  to  cope  with  them.    In  setting  groups  of  objects, 
incongruities  of  selection    or   arrangement   should  be  ^^*Ji^f  11®"^ 
avoided.   The  positions  of  objects  relative  to  the  eye  level 
should  be  suitably  varied  from  time  to  time.  Objects  such  ^^p    ®y®" 
as  a  dovecot,  an  electric-light  pendant,  a  swinging  sign,  or 
a  hanging  lantern,  should  always  be  represented  in  their 
natural  positions  above  the  eye  level.     Similarly,  objects  Below    eye 
whose  natural  positions  are  below  the  level  of  the  eye  ^®^®^' 
should  be  so  placed  for  purposes  of  representation.     A 
sufficient  number  of  objects  or  groups  to  allow  of  every 
pupil  having  a  satisfactory  view  from  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  should  always  be  set  up.     The  necessity  Backgrounds, 
for  a  background  in  all  cases  where  tone  drawings, 
either  in  black  and  white  or  in  colour,  are  being  made, 
should  be  strongly  insisted  on.     In  some  of  the  higher 
classes  draperies  can  be  introduced  for  backgrounds.       Draperies. 

The  difficulties  of  fulfilling  some  of  these  conditions 
in  an  ordinary  class-room  are  not  always  easily  overcome. 
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but  a  strong  endeavour  should  be  made  in  every  case  to 
provide  for  the  proper  setting  up  of  a  suflScient  number 
of  objects  for  study  and  representation,  so  that  fiill 
justice  may  be  done  to  this  important  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Composition.  Qucstious  of  compositiou,  space  filling,  applied  design, 
and  decoration,  arise  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
drawing  instruction.  The  pupils  should  be 
accustomed  to  regard  every  drawing  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
as  an  exercise  in  composition  and  space  filling.  The 
drawing  should  be  so  placed  on  the  page  as  to  occupy 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  leave  suitable  margins. 
The  name,  date,  and  any  other  additions  such  as 
illustrative  sketches,  names  of  parts,  etc.,  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  balance  with  it,  the  whole  forminsj  a 
pleasing  composition.  The  placing  of  a  homogeneous 
series  of  drawings  of  small  objects  on  a  page  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  study  in  spacing  and  tasteful 
arrangement. 

The  study  and  appreciative  criticism  of  fine  pictures 
and  other  examples  of  artistic  expression  either  in  the 
onginal  when  such  are  available,  or  through  good 
reproductions,  can  be  made  in  competent  hands  the 
vehicle  of  an  excellent  training  in  art  appreciation  and 
tlie  perception  of  beauty.  A  visit  to  an  art  gallery  or 
museum  under  suitable  guidance  aftbrds  ideal  uppor- 
tunities  for  educational  picture  and  sculpture  study,  and 
many  a  cultured  art  lover  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
give  his  services  in  such  a  cause.  Similar  educational 
visits  should  also  be  made  to  whatever  interesting 
luiildings,  etc.,  are  available,  so  that  the  children  may 
learn  to  know  and  appreciate  the  various  art  and  other 
treasures  within  their  own  domain. 

Decoration  of  Evcry  school  should  possess  a  few  examples  of 
Bchooia.  beautiful  objects,  pictures,  or  pieces  of  sculpture,  if 
only  on  account  of  their  beneficial  effect  as  educators 
of  taste.  Indeed  if  the  general  decoration  of  the 
Hchool  itself  has  not  at  least  something  to  offer  in  'this 
direction,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal. 

EsUibition  of     The  best  drawing  and  design  exercises  done  by  the 

'^*'''*^^''^' children  should  be  tastefully  exhibited  on  the  school- 

room  walls  in  illustration  of  methods  and  types   of 


Btndy  of  art 
wurka. 


ViafU  to  art 
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work,  and  for  the  general  encouragement  of  the  pupils. 
Typical  examples  by  the  teacher  and  others 
should  also  find  a  place.  Exchanges  of  work  with 
other  schools,  too,  should  bo  arranged  so  that  the  Exchange  of 
interest  of  the  children  may  be  healthily  stimulated.  "^^^^ 
The  artistic  arrangement  of  all  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance. 

Simple  exercises  in  space  filling  and  the  formation  of  Space  filling, 
pattern,  consisting  of  the  disposition  within  given 
spaces  of  forms  built  on  the  representational  work 
already  done,  will  afford  a  further  opportunity  for 
cultivation  of  taste  in  form,  colour,  and  arrangement, 
and  may  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
curriculum.  The  designing  and  decoration  of  shapes 
for  special  purposes,  the  planning  of  units,  the  more 
intimate  study  of  colour  harmony,  and  the  actual  harmlTuy. 
carrying  out  of  designs,  will  follow  at  a  somewhat  later 
stage. 

Pull  scope  should  be  allowed  for  the  development  i>oveiopment 
of  the    children's    inventive    faculties    and    of    their  ^^ '^'^'''*^^"- 
love  of  beauty  in  form  and  colom\       They    should 
always  carry  out  their  own  ideas  in  the  exercises,  the 
teacher  doing  little  more  than  suggesting  general  lines 
and  criticising  the  work.     The  copying  of  designs  should  Designs  must 
not  of  course  be  permitted,  but  wherever  examples  of  "®*^e^P»«*^- 
fine  design  are  available,  they  should  be  shown  to  the 
scholars  and  discussed  with   them,  so   that  they   may 
gain  a  knowledge    of  the  underlying  principles   from 
seemg  them  actually  applied.     The  idea  of  purpose  and 
realisation  should  be  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
ia  all  this   work.     Wherever  needlecraft  is   included  ^g^f^^y^J^*^ 
among  the  school  manual  occupations,  some  of  the  girls 
might  be  encouraged  to  devise  simple  original  plannings 
which  they  should  afterwards  execute  with  the  needle 
as  a  manual  occupation.     Stencil  cutting  is  another  siencii 
manual  occupation  which  affords  a  very  suitable  outlet  cutting, 
for  the  realisation  of  original  designs  planned  by  the 
pupils. 

Throughout  the  whole  drawing  instruction  the  pupil  influence  of 
should  feel  that  he  is  engaged  in  searching  for  the  true  pupu!"®  °" 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  in  recording  tho 
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truth  as  he  finds  it,  and  in  developing  his  own  ideas  a 
these  are  evolved.  Then,  if  in  some  measure  thi 
Ideals.  should  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  o 
truth  and  beauty  when  he  sees  them,  and  should  imbu< 
him  with  the  desire  to  have  them  around  him  and  witl 
a  longing  to  perpetuate  the  true  and  create  th< 
beautiful  for  himself,  an  important  stage  in  hi 
intellectual  development  will  have  been  reached. 


iuaLruuiente. 


H'iili  ills  fru- 
menty. 


Drawing  to 


CoasLmoLiun 
tii  sen]  em 


NOTE  ON  DRAWING  WITH   INSTRUMENTS. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  rulers,  compasses,  set  squares, 
and  other  mathematical  instruments,  for  measurement, 
drawing  to  scale,  the  setting  out  of  figures,  geometrical 
drawing,  and  solid  geometrjr,  fall  rather  to  be  taken  as 
a  development  of  arithmetic  in  the  younger  classes  and 
a  branch  of  mathematics  in  the  older,  than  as  a  part  oi 
the  instruction  in  free  drawing. 

The  manipulation  of  these  instruments  also  comes  in 
with  several  of  the  manual  occupations,  notably  card- 
board modelling  and  woodwork,  for  both  of  which  draw- 
ing with  instruments  is  a  matter  of  first  importance. 
Drawing  to  scale  in  plan  and  elevation,  the  development 
of  surfaces,  and  exercises  in  solid  geometry,  should 
always  form  an  important  part  of  the  syllabus  for  these 
subjects.  All  such  occupations,  which  depend  upon 
drawing  with  instnmaents  for  their  basis,  should  be 
established  and  developed  as  branches  of  applied 
geometry. 

Drawing  to  scale  should  invariably  be  done  from 
actual  measurements  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
As  the  measurements  are  taken,  they  should  be  noted 
on  rough  sketches  previously  drawn  by  the  pupils.  The 
most  convenient  scale  to  adopt  should  be  determined  by 
the  pupils  from  their  own  calculations,  and  not  selected 
for  them  by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should  then  con- 
struct his  own  scale  on  the  edge  of  a  straight  strip  of 
paper,  so  that,  like  an  architect's  scale,  it  can  be  applied 
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directly  to  the  drawing  for  measurement  and  setting 
off  sizes.  Each  of  these  strips  can  contain  four  scales, 
and  should  be  kept  by  the  pupil  for  use  in  future 
exercises. 

Two  or  three  views  of  the  object  measured  should,  as  Projection. 
a  rule,  be  made — ^usually  the  front  and  side  elevations 
and  a  plan — and  these  should  always  be  placed  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other  on  the  paper,  and  showing  the 
system  of  projection. 

Scale  drawing  can  be  thus  made  to  lead  up  to  and  Soiid 
include  the  elements  of  solid  geometry.     Curve  plotting,  ^^f^' 
and  the  use  of  lines  and  areas  to  represent  various  plotting, 
quantities  to  scale,  naturally  follow  as  a  development  of 
scale  drawing.     The  educational  value  of  all  this  work 
is  veiy  great,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
carry  it  out  faithfiilly. 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON   THE 

STUDY  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLS. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  Memoranda  which 
are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well  known, 
it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the  Department 
(as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from  prescribing  in 
detail  the  courses  of  instniction  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have  been  left  free 
to  formulate  their  own  proposers  for  consideration  and 
approval.  There  is  no  thought  of  departing  from  this 
policy,  which,  though  not  without  its  disadvantages  in 
certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a  stimulus  to  independent 
deliberation  upon  questions  of  curriculum,  and  thereby 
a  directness  of  purpose  and  aim  to  individual  work,  the 
effects  of  which  are  becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our 
schools.  The  task  of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in 
any  given  subject  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  the  Department  has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for 
guidance.  It  is  in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme  of 
instruction.  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to  the 
particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must  take 
account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes  are 
sub-divided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  whicli  the 
home  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children — considerations  which  are  foreign  to 
a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruction  in  each 
separate  branch,  and  the  inner  jirticulation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to  indicate  certain 
leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Furthermore,  the 
Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or  authorita- 
tive docmnents.  The  views  expressed  embody,  it  is 
believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate  the  best 
schools  ;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  recommendations  are 
made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual  experience 
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of  teachers  of  repute.  But  criticisms  and  suggestioi 
will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully  weighed,  with 
view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from  time  to  time,  i 
experience  may  prompt.  All  that  is  expected,  therefor 
is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive  the  thoughtful  coi 
sideration  of  teachers  and  man«agers  in  the  framing  < 
their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no  radical  departure  me 
be  made  from  the  general  principles  advocated  withoi 
a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  reasons  which  justii 
such  a  departure. 

Scotch  Educaticm  Department 
December,  1907. 
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Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  history  which  0|:)j6ct  of 
should  be  made  the  object  of  study  for  educational  pur-  historical 
poses,  viz.,  the  history  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  ^^^^7- 
of  civilization,  more  particularly  as  exhibited  in  the 
peoples  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,— including, 
of  course,  its  extension  into  other  continents, — the  ideas, 
persons,  and  apparent  accidents  which  have  left  their 
mark  upon  every  one  of  the  existing  nations,  and  which 
account  for  much  in  their  present  political  and  social 
position.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  leading  ideas  which 
moulded  the  life  of  successive  generations  in  Scotland, 
for  example,  find  their  origin  beyond  its  borders,  and 
not  infrequeiitly  the  purely  foreign  circumstances  in 
which  an  idea  or  set  of  ideas  took  birth  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  importance  educationally  than  the  mere  history 
of  its  development  amongst  ourselves.  This  applies  in 
a  very  special  degree  to  such  fundamental  conceptions 
as  Feudalism,  the  Reformation,  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  that  is  not  aU.  At  every  point  the 
social  and  political  life  of  Scotland  has  been  coloured  by 
foreign  influences,  and  to  confine  one's  view  to  Scottish 
history  alone  would  be  to  have  a  very  imperfect  under- 
standing of  how  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  people  came 
to  be  wnat  they  now  are. 

But,  granting  that  the  object  of  study  is  one  and  one 
only,  viz.,  the  continuously  developing  idea  of  civilization, 
it  is  plain  that  history  as  a  subject  may  be  attacked  from 
many  sides,  and  that  the  natural  starting  point  for  Scottish 
Scottish  chUdren  is  their  immediate  environment— here  cbildren 
and  now.    In  other  words,  for  Scottish  children,  stories,  w?n  ^ith 
places,  objects,  institutions,  within  the  circle  of  their  Scotland. 
own  little  experience,  must  be  the  foundation  on  which 
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any  study  of  history  is  based.  There  can  be,  in  feet,  no 
other.  Just  as  Geography  must  ultimately  rest  upon 
actual  observation  of  physical  realities,  bo  the  facts  of 
history  take  meaning  only  from  the  child's  immediate 
knowledge  of  life— of  motive,  character  and  action,  as 
he  observes  them  in  himself  or  in  his  own  small  society. 
And  so  it  is  at  once  natural  and  proper  that,  during  the 
Primary  stage  at  all  events,  the  history  of  Scotland 
should  fonn  for  Scottish  children  the  main  object  of 
historical  study.  No  other  side  of  history  makes  the 
same  direct  appeal  to  their  personal  experience  and 
interest  in  their  surroundings,  spiritual  and  physical ;  no 
other  will  contribute  in  the  same  direct  way  towards 
one  of  the  main  ends  for  which  they  pursue  the  study, 
viz.,  a  truer  understanding  of  the  present  day  conditions 
of  the  society  in  which  they  will  grow  up  and  of  which 
they  are  to  be  members. 

Material  ^e  must  accordingly  begin  by  considering  what  kinds 

available.  ^^  things  there  are  within  the  experience  of  children 
living  in  Scotland  to  which  one  would  naturally  turn  in 
the  search  for  a  suitable  starting  ground. 

(fl)Literary.  There  is,  first  and  chiefly,  that  store  of  material 
relating  to  historical  or  mythical  persons  or  events 
which  the  child  has  been  gradually  acquiring  through 
the  medium  of  ballads,  songs,  poems,  tales — written  or 
oral — which  ought  to  have  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  his  instruction  in  English  in  the  earlier  years 
of  school  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum 
on  English.  These  tales,  etc.,  may  be  drawn  fix)m  any 
part  of  the  field  of  European,  including  Greek  and 
Koman,  history  and  legend.  For  the  sake  of  the  later 
developments  of  historical  study  it  is  important  that  the 
field  of  selection  should  not  be  unduly  restricted.  But 
it  is  clear  that  at  the  outset  those  portions  of  the 
material  will  have  a  greater  value  which  can  be  given  a 
concrete  association  in  the  mind  of  the  child ;  and  such 
concrete  association  can  be  most  easily  established, 
whether  immediately  or  indirectly,  for  such  portions  of 
(b)  Topo-  the  material  as  relate  to  the  history  and  the  traditions 
graphical,  of  Scotland.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
there  ai'e  British  or  Roman  forts,  Picts'  houses,  feudal 
castles,  more  recent  manor  houses,  battlefields — ^places 
or  material  objects  to  which  some  historical  interest 
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attaches,  and  which  the  skilfiil  teacher  can  surround 
with  that  glamour  of  bygone  days  which  stimulates  the 
imagination  of  the  normal  child  and  gives  him  his  first 
interest  in  history.  In  specially  favoured  districts — 
Edinburgh,  for  example,  or  the  Border  Counties — 
the  wealth  of  matenal  of  this  sort  is  almost  over- 
whelming. Even  when  some  particular  neighbourhood 
is  apparently  quite  barren  of  such  things,  there  is  at 
all  events  a  church  which,  if  not  itself  old,  is  the 
successor  of  similar  buildings,  generally  on  the  same 
spot,  which  have  been  the  centres  of  religious  life — 
sometimes  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  people — 
throughout  the  ages.  Or  memories  of  the  past  may  lie 
enshrined  in  local  names.  Again,  where  the  actual 
starting  points  within  the  child's  personal  experience 
are  scanty,  much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of 
pictures.  Pictures  and  illustrations,  however,  should 
always  be  r^arded  as  secondary,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  divert  attention  from  places  and  objects  of 
more  concrete  historical  association  when  these  latter 
are  available. 

The   study   of   history,    in    fact,   must    be  held  to  Preparatory 
include  a  preparatory  stage  of  considerable  duration  in  stage  : 
which    the    necessary    materials    are    gradually    but  Hiatory 
unconsciously    accumulating.      At    this    stage    there  J^^^^^J^^ 
should  be  no  mention  of  history  as  a  separate  subject ;  (^  Liter- 
no  distinction  drawn  between  those  tales  and  poems  ature  and 
which  relate  to  historical  incidents,  and  those  which  do  Geography, 
not;  no  question  raised  as  to  comparative  truth  or 
falsehood.     Ulysses  and  Horatius  should  be  every  whit 
as  real  as  William  Wallace,  while  the  Good  King  Arthur 
should  rank  with  Robert  Bruce.     And,  similarly,  those 

S laces  and  objects  which  have  historical  associations 
0  not  need  to.  be  specially  marked  oflFfrom  that  general 
survey  of  the  material  environment  of  the  child  which 
constitutes  the  field  of  Nature  Study,  or — in  its  more 
specialised  form — Geography. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  first  stage  of  Ethical 
unsystematic  historical  reading  has  an  intrinsic  value  of  P?®?^*'**-^^ 
its  own,  quite  apart  from  its  use  as  a  preparation  for  the  prepi!i-atory 
more  systematic  work  to  be  referred  to  later  on.     That  stage, 
later  study,  as  will  be  seen,  is  mainly  an  intellectual 
discipline.    But  the  school  study  of  history  should  be 
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more  than  a  mere  intellectual  discipline.  It  may  ti 
have,  indeed  it  should  have,  a  high  degree  of  ethi 
value.  It  may  even  be  contended  that  this  aspect 
history — the  aspect,  in  effect,  which  it  shares  wiui  pi 
literature — is  of  greater  importance  in  the  Primj 
School  than  its  strictly  intellectual  aspect.  The  histo 
sense,  which  the  scientific  study  of  history  seeks 
develop,  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  uncertain  growth ;  it  ofl 
flowers  late ;  sometimes  it  never  flowers  at  alL  I 
even  quite  young  children  can  be  stirred  to  admirati 
for  heroism  and  to  sympathy  with  misfortunes  nol 
borne,  to  indignation  at  treachery,  cowardice,  and  s( 
seeking,  and  to  respect  and  love  for  the  wise,  the  geni 
the  self-sacrificing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  school  I 
at  its  command  no  more  potent  means  for  the  devek 
ment  of  character.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
careful  selection  should  be  made  of  the  material  availab 
other  things  being  equal,  preference  should  be  given 
those  stories  which  have  the  higher  ethical  value.  T 
personages  of  history  and  romance  if  skilfully  present 
may  become  as  real  to  the  child  of  tender  years  as  ] 
flesh  and  blood  acquaintances,  and  may  exert  almost 
decisive  a  formative  influence.  Let  it  then  be  a  no! 
company  from  all  the  ages  and  of  all  lands  to  whi 
we  introduce  him. 

One  might  put  it  on  still  broader  grounds.  The  hap 
ness  flowing  from  the  awakening  of  interest  and  t 
extending  of  sympathies  in  a  field — the  personal  a 
biographical — which  experience  shows  to  have  spec 
attractions  for  the  young,  is  in  itself  a  result  of  v( 
considerable  value.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  edu( 
tional  discussions  that  school  life  is  no  small  fraction 
the  whole  average  span  of  human  existence,  that 
rightly  demands  its  own  satisfaction,  and  that  it  is  i 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the  future. 


r^ 


Preparatory  Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that  the  unsystema 
gt^e  not  to  historical  reading  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  I 
r  to 'at^  preparatory  stage  of  historical  study  should  not  c« 
etudy^*  *^  when  the  systematic  study  begins.  On  the  contrary, 
begins.  should  be  continued  right  through  the  school  course 
ever  widening  circles  so  that  it  may  form  a  preparat 
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for  suoh  future  enlargement  of  the  field  of  historical 
study  as  circumstaaces  may  admit  of.  To  this  topic  a 
return  will  be  made. 

So  much  for  the  foundation.     Sooner  or  later,  how-  Systematic 
ever — say,   roughly,   with  entrance  upon  the    Senior  ^V^^* 
Division—  a  definite  step  forward  should  be  taken,  and  a    "   '^' 
beginning  made  with  the  systematic  study  of  history 
as  such. 

Here,  the  first  requisite  is  to  establish  some  sense  of  I>evelop- 
the  time  relation  that  subsists  between  the  considerable  ^®°*  jj 
number  of  facts  with  which  the  child  has  already  become  jn  children. 
familiar  in  an  unsystematic  way.     This  at  once  raises 
what  is  possibly  the  most  severe  problem  involved  in 
the  school  study  of  history.  No  one  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  school  work,  or  who  has  had  to  revise  history  papers, 
even  papers  written  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of 
school  life,  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  imperfect  is  the 
time-sense  of  children,  and  how  strong  is  the  tendency, 
in  the  absence  of  very  careful  teaching,  to  regard  events 
that  really  occurred  in  different  centuries  as  practically 
contemporaneous.     This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
very  fact  that  occurrences  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of 
time  are  necessarily  presented  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  pupil  with  but  a  few  pages  of  his  text  book  between 
them.     Nor  is  it  to  be  got  over  by  the  mere  learning  of 
lists  of  dates,  however  carefiilly  selected.    Inevitably, 
dates  come  to  be  memorised  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
way,  without  any  adequate  realisation  of  the  propor- 
tionate lapse  of  time  between  the  more    significant 
among  them.    Further,  when  they  specify  a  precise  year, 
still  more  when  they  specify  a  precise  day  and  month, 
they  represent  a  minuteness  of  discrimination  which  it 
is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  the  child^s  capacity 
to  realise.     What  is  needed  is  that  the  time  relations  The  time 
should  receive  a  vivid  and  enduring  representation  in  relatione 
space.    This  may  be  secured  by  constructing  a  chart,  or  ^^^^^  1>V 
continuous  band,  divided  to  represent  centuries  or  half-  ![^tiSly. 
centuries.    The  great  epochs  of  Scottish  History,  such  Construe- 
as  the  Wars  of  Independence,   the  struggle  between  tion  of  a 
King  and  Barons,  the  Reformation,  the  Union,  etc.,  chart, 
may  be  indicated  by  stronger  or  coloured  lettering.    At 
a  later  sti^e,  and  for  particular  epochs,  minuter  sub- 
divisions may  be  introduced,  but  what  is  essential,  to 
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begin  with,  is  that  the  child  should  have  continually 
before  him  a  space  representation  of  the  whole  pericM 
of  histoiy  that  he  is  to  be  concerned  with — say,  in  th( 
case  of  Scotland,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentietl 
century — divided  according  to  scale,  and  with  th( 
prominent  events  of  which  he  has  already  soiik 
knowledge  properly  located  thereon.  In  addition  to  tli( 
central  column  in  which  the  events  relating  to  Scotlanc 
are  gradually  entered,  there  ought  also  to  be  margina 
columns  in  which  the  time  relation  between  some  of  th< 
most  important  events  in  English  History,  on  the  oni 
hand,  and  in  Foreign  History,  on  the  other,  can  bi 
spatially  represented.  This  imposes  no  great  burdei 
on  the  memory,  for  children  are  readily  struck  with  the 
idea  of  diflFerent  things  happening  in  different  places  ai 
the  same  time.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  Scottisl 
History  alone  a  reference  to  contemporary  events  ii 
other  countries  is  of  great  use  in  obtaining  a  propei 
sense  of  perspective.  Another  device  that  will  probablj 
conduce  towards  establishing  a  clearer  sense  of  the  time 
relations  is  to  indicate  by  the  colouring  of  the  vertical 
lines  the  reiens  of  kings  or  in  later  times  the  floruit  oi 
distinguished  men.  The  floruit,  in  particular,  may  serve 
to  some  extent  the  purpose  of  a  minor  unit  of  measure- 
ment ;  contact  with  reality  can  be  simply  enough  secured 
through  illustrations  of  what  is  meant  by  'living 
memory.' 


The  chart        For  teaching  purposes  it  is  essential  that  this  chart 

bii  be  built  should  not  be  ready  made,   but  should  be  built  up 

up  gradu-  leisurely  and  by  slow  degrees,  as  the  study  of  the  subject 

^  ^"  progresses. 

Method  of  Starting  with  a  chart  of  this  kind,  blank  but  con 
proceeding,  structed  to  scale,  the  teacher  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
make  a  review  of  the  accumulated  store  of  historical 
knowledge  existing  in  the  child's  mind  in  the  form  oi 
ballad,  song  or  story,  or  of  local  association,  and  to 
enter  each  item  in  its  approximate  place.  This  should 
be  done  little  by  little.  There  should  be  no  arbitrary 
transition ;  there  should  be  no  discarding  the  wealth 
of  accumulated,  if  not  always  accurate,  detail  on  which 
so  much  of  the  initial  interest  of  the  child  depends. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  to  make  the  chrono- 
logical relation  appear  to  be  the  whole  of  history.  The 
time-sense  should  be  strengthened  quite  gradually,  and 
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almost  incidentally,  by  locating  on  the  chart  those  events 
which  have  an  interest  for  the  children,  much  as  one 
points  ont  on  a  map  the  places  that  they  may  have 
been  reading  or  hearing  about  in  quite  a  different 
connection. 

It  is  evident,  of  cfourse,  that  a  chart  so  filled  in  would  Introduc- 
present  a  very  irregular  appearance,  and  that  the  histori-  ^^^  ^J  ^^^ 
cal  knowledge  to  which  it  corresponded  would  be  very  ^^^and 
rudimentary,  very  badly  distributed,  and  practically  effect, 
destitute  of  any  su^estion  of  cause  and  effect  as  between 
one  episode  and  another;  some  occurrences  would  be 
historically  significant,  and  others  merely  picturesque. 
The  teacher,  accordingly,  will  next  proceed  to  establish  be- 
tween events  belonging  to  the  same  epoch  some  relation 
other  than  the  time  relation,  where  such  relation  exists. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  become  necessary  to  pass 
under  review,  in  a  systematic  way,  in  order  of  time,  the 
whole  course  of  tne  history  of  the  country  from  its 
earliest  dawning  till  the  present  dav.  A  difficult  ques- 
tion emerges  here,  viz, :  In  what  detail  is  this  history 
to  be  stucUed  ?  Obviously,  it  would  be  possible,  in  all 
epochs  of  history  but  the  very  earliest,  to  give  an 
account  of  affairs  varying  from  a  mere  suggestion  of 
the  ruling  ideas  and  personalities  of  the  epoch  to  a 
highly  particularised  chronicle  in  which  the  most 
insignificant  events  of  which  any  historical  memorial 
happens  to  exist  would  be  duly  recorded.  Conceivably, 
all  the  actual  historical  documents  on  which  the  record 
is  based  might  be  collected,  and  placed  before  the 
student  for  his  independent  investigation.  But,  while 
this  course  might  be  followed  by  the  matured  historical 
enquirer,  it  is  clear  that,  for  school  purposes,  some 
selection,  some,  indeed  a  very  considerable,  abstraction 
of  detail  will  be  necessary.  One  may  go  further  and 
say  that,  in  the  earlier  stages,  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
degree  of  abstraction  as  shall  make  plain  the  great  moving 
ideas  and  personalities  of  each  epoch,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  one  generation 
have  been  transmuted  into  the  form  in  which  we  find 
them  in  the  next  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  study  of 
history  which  should  not  be  omitted  at  any  stage,  for  it  is 
this  which,  together  with  some  sense  of  perspective  in 
chronology,  makes  historical  study  effective,  which 
makes  it  an  intellectual  discipline,  and  ^  not  merely  a 
chance  collection  of  incidents,   without  sequence    or 
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connection  one  with  the  other.  Obviously,  such  a  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  history — if  one  may  call  it  so — 
must,  at  the  outset,  be  of  a  very  slight  and  possibly 
somewhat  artificial  character.  A  deeper  insight  will 
come  with  increasing  years  and  a  wider  outlook  on 
human  affairs.  But  from  the  beginning  the  teacher 
must  strive  after  some  thread  of  connection,  over  and 
'  above  the  chronological,  between  the  events  with  which 

he  deals.  It  follows  that  the  amount  of  detail  which 
he  attempts  to  connect  by  his  thread  of  theory  should 
never  be  greater  than  that  thread  will  at  any  given  time 
support. 

Picturesque  But  while  iu*ging  the  importance  of  introducing,  from 
detail.  the  very  beginning  of  the  systematic  study  of  history, 
some  idea,  not  merely  of  sequence,  but  also  of  causal 
relation,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  child's  first  interest 
in  history  arises  from  vivid  and  picturesque  detail,  and 
this  source  of  attraction  shoula  never  be  lost  sight 
of  all  through  school  life.  There  is  ample  room  for 
gratifying  the  child's  love  of  description  and  stirring 
incident,  while  aiming  constantly  at  a  fuller  and  fuller 
understanding  of  the  real  import  of  great  historical 
movements.  The  history  of  Scotland  is  rich  in  incidents 
which  have  a  perennial  attraction  for  youth.  The 
natural  taste  of  the  children  in  this  respect  should  be 
freely  indulged.  Their  favourite  persons  and  episodes 
may  be  presented  to  them  in  many  forms — in  poetry,  in 
romance,  and  in  simple  historical  narrative.  Nor  should 
the  opportunity  for  ethical  instruction  already  dwelt 
upon  be  overlooked.  But  these  things  should  be  left 
to  impress  the  child's  mind  by  their  own  weight ;  he 
shoula  not  be  asked  to  burden  his  memory  with  them. 
Provided  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  being 
secured  and  that  there  is  being  gradually  built  up  in  his 
mind  on  a  chronological  basis  a  sound  conception  of  the 
general  historical  development,  then,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  there  is  every  reason  why  he  should  be  en- 
couraged, even  after  the  systematic  study  of  history  has 
begun,  to  read  freely  historical  and  semi-historical  ac- 
counts of  persons  and  events  in  which  he  is  interested, 
quite  irrespective  of  periods  and  without  being  required 
to  master  the  precise  particulars  of  the  subject  matter. 

Moreover  (and  this  is  of  great  importance)  the  teacher 
will  from  the  beginning  endeavour  to  avail  himself  of 
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those  picturesque  details,  which  adhere  so  readily  to  the  Uae  of 
child's  mind  without  any  special  effort  on  his  part,  to  J*^^^^'** 
assist  in  the  work  of  giving  to  events  their  right  tern-  devdoSng 
poral  and  causal  sequence.     So  far  from  discarding  the  sense  of 
them    he    will    endeavour,    sparingly    at    first,    but  sequence 
more  and  more  as  the  pupil  progresses,  to  indicate  how  "^ 
they  may  themselves  help  to  fix  the  epoch  and  century  ^"**  *^" 
to  which  the  event  narrated  in  tale  or  ballad  must  be 
ascribed.     For  instance,  a  child  will  early  have  become 
familiar  from    story    and    reading    lesson    with    the 
striking  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
encounter  between  Bruce  and  de  Bohun,  the  important 
part  played  by  the  archers,  the  blessing  of  the  army  by 
the  priests,  &c.     When  the  teacher  comes  to  assign  to 
the  battle  its  place  on  the  chart,  he  can  point  out  that 
the  kind  of  warfietre  implied  came  to  an  end  with  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  and  that  this  fact  of  itself  indicates 
that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  b^ore  a  certain 
period  marked  upon  the  chart.     This  is  a  very  elemen- 
tary example,  but  it  may  serve  to  suggest  how  the  child's 
mind  may,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  be  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  that  the  process  of  dating  is  not 
purely  arbitrary ;  and  how  there  may  begin  to  form  in 
it  by  slow  degrees  a  picture,  which  will  always  grow 
more  distinct,  of  the  difference  between  one  epoch  and 
another, — between  feudal  and  Catholic  Scotland  on  the 
one  hand,  and  modern  and  Protestant  Scotland  on  the 
other,  between  Scotland  before  and  Scotland  after  the 
Union  of  the  Parliaments  and  the  development  of  her 
industries.    In  elaborating  such  pictures  the  teacher  will  Value  of 
at  each  step  make  increasing  use  of  the  help  afforded  by  illustrative 
vivid  narratives,  taken  or  adapted  as  far  as  possible  from  material,  if 
contemporary  literature,  such  as  Barbour,  Froissart,  Blind  F^P^'ly 
Harry,  the  songs  of  the  Jacobites,  etc, ;  by  illustrations  ^  ^**"' 
taken  also  when  practicable  from  contemporary  drawings 
of  dress,  armour,   castles,   churches,   cities,   historic^ 
processions,  etc.;     by  existing  buildings  and   ruins; 
and  by  personal  relics  preserved  in  Museums.    The 
right  use  of  such  auxiliaries  will  not  only  brighten  and 
adorn  the  study  of  history,  but  will  also  serve  to  develop 
gradually    that    faculty    of  induction    bv    which    the 
accomplished  historian  is  able  ultimately  to  date  on 
inspection  a  document,  a  building,  a  piece  of  sculpture 
or  even  a  fragment  of  pottery. 
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Engliib  md  What  has  been  said,  so  far,  relates  to  the  history  o 
Forftigii  Scotland.  The  child's  initial  experience  connects  directl] 
with  that  history  and  with  that  history  only.  Most,  i 
not  all,  of  the  years  of  the  Primary  School  course  ma; 
therefore  be  devoted  to  getting  a  clearer  view  of  it  in  it 
due  proportions,  and  to  gratifying  that  taste  for  th< 
heroic,  the  stirring  and  the  picturesque  in  the  history  o 
his  own  nation  which  exists  in  the  normal  child.  Bu 
any  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland  in  this  way  wil 
inevitably  and  almost  incessantly  bring  to  light  points  o 
contact  with  the  history  of  England,  and  also,  in  i 
lesser  degree,  with  the  history  of  other  countries.  These 
points  of  contact  should  be  carefully  studied,  first  of  all 
in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  Scotland.  Many  o 
them  are  events  of  enormous  importance  in  that  history 
and,  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland  alone,  requin 
most  careful  attention.  Such  points  of  contact  are  :— 
the  feudalizing  of  the  Lowlands,  the  War  of  Independ 
ence,  the  Reformation,  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  and  th€ 
Union  of  the  Parliaments.  But  they  are  also  important 
for  another  reason.  They  make  the  natural  transitioi] 
to  a  study  of  the  history  of  other  countries.  The  paralleJ 
columns  in  the  chronological  chart  should  now  be 
gradually  filled  in,  a  beginning  being  made  with  these 
pontact  points.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  possible  tc 
enter  upon  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  ever} 
country  by  which  the  history  of  Scotland  has  been  in  anj 
way  influenced ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  select  some 
big  event,  as  for  example,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  trace  that  movement  back  to  its  origin  in  othe^ 
coimtries,  learning  incidentally  something  of  the  historj 
of  those  countries.  But  the  history  of  England  occupies 
quite  an  exceptional  position  in  relation  to  that  oj 
Scotland.  Its  importance  is  so  great,  both  from  its  com- 
temporaneous  effect  and  from  the  subsequent  blending 
of  the  two  histories  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  thai 
no  study  of  history  in  Primary  Schools  in  Scotland  can 
be  considered  adequate  which  does  not  give  the  pupil 
some  idea  of  the  course  of  events  in  England  in  the 
period  preceding  the  union  of  the  Crowns.  Obviously^ 
such  a  study  of  English  History  must  mean  a  great 
abstraction  of  particulars.  But  the  general  course  oi 
development  should  be  made  clear.  The  form  and  figure 
and  manner  of  the  time  should  be  well  illustrated,  and  the 
children  should  be  helped  to  an  understanding  in  detail 
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of  those  more  picturesque  and  striking  events  in  the 
history  of  the  sister  country  with  which  they  have  made 
acquaintance  in  novels  or  in  poetry. 

The  question  remains:  Should  anything  more  be  limits  of 
attempted  in  the  way  of  historical  study  within  the  usual  History 
age  limits  of  the  Primary  School  and  particularly  in  the  p"^  ^° 
Supplementary  Course?  The  answer  to  this  question g^^^^ 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
school  and  the  opportunities  for  home  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  attending  it.  The  programme  already 
outlined  may  seem  formidable  enough.  But,  as  hais 
already  been  pointed  out,  a  judicious  selection  of 
material  and  a  wise  abstraction  are  necessary  elements 
in  the  successful  teaching  of  history.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  value  of  history  teaching  lies  not  in 
preserving  the  recollection  of  a  great  mass  of  minor 
incidents  in  the  history  of  this  or  of  any  other  country, 
but  in  acquiring  an  intelligent  view  of  the  main 
lines  of  historical  development.  For  details  of  any 
particular  epoch,  the  sensible  thing  is  to  refer,  as 
occasion  requires,  to  some  standard  authority,  and 
not  to  substitute  therefor  the  exceedingly  imperfect 
remembrance  of  what  has  been  acquired  at  school  in 
years  gone  by. 

If,  therefore,  the  subject  has  been  properly  handled  Possible 
in  the  earlier  stages,  there  is  groimd  for  hoping  that,  develop 
under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  time  will  sub-g^°^^"' 
sequently  be  found  for  work  on  the  following  lines,  mentary 
Here,  however,   even  more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Courses. 
Memorandum,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  put 
forward  is  put  forward  by  way  of  suggestion  only,  and 
not  as  a  requirement.     To  begin  with,  then,  the  scope 
of  the  unsystematic  historical  reading,  which  properly (a)Wider 
forms  part  of  the  course  in  English,  might  be  so  extended  ^®*d*"8- 
as  to  ^ord  the  pupil  interesting  glimpses  of  the  history 
of  other  lands  and  thus  awaken  a  desire  for  further 
information,  which  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  in  later  life.    For  the  purpose  of  such  widening 
of  interest  the  teacher  will  find  a  book  like  Hill  Burton^s 
"  Scot  Abroad  "  invaluable.     At  this  stage,  too,  the  pupil  {h)  Method 
might  receive  some  rudimentary  instraction  in  tlfe  art  ^^  ^^.  ^^>[ 
of  historical  reading.     He   might  be    accustomed    to  ^^g^.J!J,^^^J,j 
construct  /o?* /w/?i^^^  a  time-chart  to  cover  the  field  of  of  charts  by 
his  reading,  and  to  note  the  relation,  in  time,  of  persons  pupils ;  use 
and  events  to  those  more  familiar  to  bira  from  his  earlier  ^^  *t^*s«8' 
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study  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Scarcely  less  i: 
portant  is  the  constant  use  of  a  good  reference  ath 
There  is  a  second  line  of  historical  study  to  which  soi 
little  time  should  be  given  in  the  Supplementary  Coutj 
(c)  Colonial  wherever  possible,  viz.,  the  history  of  our  princif 
history.  colonies  and  of  the  footing  gained  by  the  Anglo-Sax< 
race  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  story  of  i 
early  discoveries  and  settlements  makes  most  attract! 
reading,  and  the  history  of  certain  of  the  colonies,- 
Canada,  for  example, — is  foil  of  romantic  interest.  B 
there  is  one  form  of  study  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
Supplementaiy  Course  which  should  never  be  who! 
omitted.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Supplementa 
Course  is  a  halt  in  the  process  of  continuously  developii 
study,  a  period  during  which  the  pupil  reviews  his  sto 
of  accumulated  knowledge  with  reference  to  its  bearii 
on  the  situation  in  which  he  actually  finds  himself.  ] 
(li)  Study  of  history  this  imDlies  more  than  a  mere  revision ;  it  impli 
the  past  a  looking  at  the  past  from  the  point  of  view  of  tl 
from  the  present.  The  teacher  has  here  many  interesting  alte 
™w*^o/fche  ^^*^iv®8  before  him.  He  may  take  an  institution  of  tl 
presont,  present  day  and  trace  it  back  to  its  origin  in  remoi 
ages ;  he  may  contrast  present  day  habitations,  food,  an 
dress  with  tnose  of  previous  generations ;  he  may  mat 
a  systematic  review  of  the  historical  monuments  an 
historical  relics  of  the  neighbourhood,  showing  in  whi 
way  and  to  what  extent  the  story  of  each  may  be  elicitec 
he  may  illustrate  the  progress  of  inventions,  or  dra 
attention  to  the  characteristic  art  forms  of  diflFerei 
generations.  In  the  choice  of  lines  of  study  he  m« 
very  properly,  and  with  advantage  to  his  pupils,  sec 
guidance  in  his  personal  tastes.  In  any  case  he  will  fir 
in  the  daily  newspaper  an  unfailing  supply  of  topics  th; 
are  of  fresh  and  immediate  interest  for  his  pupil 
Thus  trouble  in  Morocco  may  suggest  an  enqui] 
as  to  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  powers,  their  a( 
vance  into  Europe,  and  their  subsequent  retrocessioi 
or  the  illness  of  an  Austrian  Emperor  may  lead  1 
thoughts  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  Holy  Romf 
Empire,  and  the  main  stream  of  European  history.  ] 
all  such  enquiries  the  time-chart  and  the  geographic 
atlas  and  books  of  reference  should  be  in  consta] 
requisition.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  accustomc 
to  give  point  and  definition  to  the  enquiries  which  ] 
undertakes,  he  should  be  required  from  time  to  time 
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reduce  the  result  of  his  researches  to  writing  in  the  form 
of  a  definite  historical  composition. 

The    scope    and,   to    some    extent,   the  method  ofScoDeand 
history  teaching  in  any  particular  class  of  school  must,  method  of 
as    we    have    hinted,    be    ultimately    determined    by™*^J^  j^ 
the  normal  leaving  age  of  its  pupils.     If  they  cease  jnij^pnie- 
attending  at  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  average,  all  diate  and 
considerations   lead   to  the   conclusion    that   Scottish  Secondary 
history  must  form  the  main  subject  of  systematic  his-  Schoola. 
torical  study.    At  the  most  it  will  be  possible,  by  a  proper 
selection  of  the  material  for  unsystematic  historical  ^, 

reading,  and  by  utilising  as  points   of  departure  the 
moments  at   which   the  history  of  Scotland  connects 
most  directly  with  that  of  other  countries,  to  suggest 
lines  of  enquiry  which  may  be  followed  up  in  later  life, 
as  opportunity  oflFers.     Some  rudimentary  training  in 
historical  methods  should  also  be  aimed  at.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  school  age  can  be  extended  to  sixteen 
as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate 
School,  or  to  eighteen,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  case  of 
the  Secondary  School,  then  the  scope  of  historical  study 
both  before  and  after  the  end  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Primary  stage  should  be  considerably  enlarged.     While  ^*^**^'" 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pupils  of  such  schools  preparatory 
will  have  gone  through,  in  their  earlier  years,  a  course  stage. 
of  historical  study  corresponding    generally    to    that 
aheady  described  as  suitable  for  the  Primary  School, 
strictly  so  called,  regard  should  be  had  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  subject  matter  of  their  later  studies  in 
history,  and  the  breadth  of  their  reading,  even  in  the 
preparatory  stage  already  referred  to,  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.     For  example,   where   instruction  in  the 
classical  languages  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  is  highly 
desirable   that   the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  should  be  preceded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  unsystematic  reading  of  such  a  kind  as  will 
tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  persons  and  events  of 
classical  times.     Without  such  preliminary  reading  any 
attempt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  from  a  study  of  primers  and  hand-books  will  be 
largely  futile,  and  the  effects  of  the  study  transient. 
Nor  need  this  reading  be  confined  to  what  is  strictly 
historical ;  myth  and  legend,  apart  from  their  perennial 
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fascination  for  children,  help  to  portray  the  spirit  of  a 
people  and  convey  an  indefinable  impression  of 
atmosphere.  Pupils  in  such  schools  should,  therefore, 
be  introduced  at  a  quite  early  age  to  stories  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Eome.  At  a 
later  stage,  either  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  their 
systematic  historical  study,  invaluable  material  for 
unsystematic  reading  will  be  found  in  such  a  storehouse 
as  Plutarch's  Lives. 

Limit  of  It  is  desirable  to  add  a  word  of  caution  here.    The 

•uch  sound  tradition  of  Scottish  education  demands  that  no 

vanationfl.  Q^^gt^ele  whatever  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
free  transference  of  suitable  children  from  one  grade  of 
school  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that, 
at  what  we  have  called  the  Primary  stage  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  divergence  in  the  range  of  the  history 
teaching  as  between  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  Primary  Schools, 
on  the  other.  In  the  latter,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  material  to  be  accumu- 
lated diu*ing  the  preparatory  stage  should  be  taken 
entirely  from  the  history  of  Scotland ;  in  the  former,  the 
history  of  Scotland  should  always  receive  due  prominence 
as  the  surest  foundation  for  systematic  study. 


Range  and       As  regards  the  years  that  follow  the  conclusion  of  the 

™/^t^       Primary  stage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circumstances  of 

beyon/the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  enable  a  closer 

Primary      approximation  to  be  made  to  the  ideal  of  historical  study 

Atage.  outlined  in  the  first  paragragh  of  this  Memorandum. 

At  the  same  time,  the  method  will  remain  substantially 

identical  with  that  already  described  for  the  Primary 

School.  There  should,  to  begin  with,  be  a  leisurely  review 

of  the  whole  field  of  the  previous  unsystematic  historical 

reading  of  the  pupils  with  a  view  first  of  all  to  exhibiting 

in  suitable  charts,  constructed  by  the  pupils  themselves, 

the  true  relations  of  the  individuals  and  the  incidents 

already  familiar  to  them,  and  then  to  bringing  into  relief, 

where  possible,  the  characteristic  features  of  a  period, 

the  influence  of  one  age  upon  another,  and  the  mutual 

relations  of  persons  and  events  belonging  to  the  same 

epoch.     In  this  preliminary  review  the  many  points  at 

which  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  more  generally  of 
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JEogland,  comes  into  touch  with  that  of  other  European 
nations  should  receive  special  attention.  And  at  some 
time  or  other  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  make  a  comprehensive  survey  in  order  of  time  of  the 
main  stream  of  European  history.  Just  as  the  various 
isolated  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland  of  which  the 
children  gained  a  knowledge  in  the  preparatory  stage 
through  the  medium  of  song  or  story,  or  with  which  they 
became  familiar  later  in  the  course  of  their  general  reading, 
are  very  imperfectly  understood  till  they  have  found 
their  place  in  a  systematic  sinrvey  of  Scottish  History 
from  the  earliest  period,  so  the  history  of  Scotland  as  a 
ip^hole,  and  those  great  events,  the  Crusades,  the  Befor- 
xnation,  the  French  Revolution,  which  have  affected  the 
historical  development  in  all  European  countries,  will  re- 
main but  imperfectly  comprehended  till  there  has  been  a 
like  systematic  survey  of  the  whole  course  of  European 
civilisation,  including  particularly  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  main  study  of  history  has  not 
had  its  due  effect  on  the  pupil  till  he  realises  how  forces 
that  are  living  and  active  in  the  civilisation  of  to-day — 
in  its  poUtics,  its  social  life,  its  literature,  its  art,  nay, 
in  its  religion, — trace  back  their  descent,  in  no  obscure 
way,  to  ideas  germinating  and  fructifying  in  the  civilisa- 
tions of  twenty  and  twenty-five  centuries  ago. 

Such  a  course  of  general  history  is  appropriate  to  both  Special 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools.    Any  difference  P^^io^* 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  method  of  treatment  results  ^j^priate 
from  the  different  leaving  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  to 
greater  opportunity  that  the  Secondary  School  enjoys  Secondary 
for  full  and  detailed  treatment     Nor  does  a  general  Schools. 
course  of  this  nature  exclude  the  possibility  of  studying 
a  special  period  more  minutely.    In   the   Secondary 
Schools,  in  which  the  study  of  the  classics  forms  a 
predominant  element  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  both  natural 
and  desirable  that  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  should 
receive  special  attention.     But,  when  a  particular  period 
is  studied,  it  is  most  important  that  this  period  should 
receive  its  proper  setting  in  relation  to  the  general 
course   of   historical    development,    and   that  a   true 
sense  of  historical  perspective   should  be  created  by 
the  construction  and  filling  in  of  appropriate  chrono- 
logical charts  and  should  be  kept  alive  by  constant 
reference  thereto. 
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It  may  be  well  to  repeat  yet  again  that  the  un 
systematic  historical  reading  which  has  been  spoken  oi 
as  the  preparatory  stage  of  historical  study,  does  not 
come  to  an  end  with  the  beginning  of  the  more 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  continued  and  developed  as  befits  the 
maturer  age  of  the  pupils.  The  ordinary  course  oi 
reading  in  English  will  inevitably  contain  much  mattei 
of  historical  import.  It  will  doubtless  include,  foi 
example,  select  works  of  historical  fiction.  The  studj 
of  English  literature  has  a  value  of  its  own  which  must 
not  be  subordinated  even  to  the  requirements  oi 
historical  study,  but,  granted  that  this  is  so,  the  choice  oi 
material  for  reading  may  reasonably  be  determined  tc 
some  extent  by  its  bearing  upon  history  ;  and  all  such 
material  should  be  constantly  referred  to  its  place  in  the 
general  scheme  of  historical  study.  In  addition  to  this 
subsidiary  use  of  the  results  of  general  reading  full 
advantage  should  continue  to  be  taken,  in  the  historical 
course  itself,  of  all  available  means  of  illustration,  such 
as  extracts  from  contemporary  literature,  maps  of  former 
political  divisions,  portraits,  coins,  medals  and  historical 
relics  generally.**^ 

The  final  stage  of  historical  study  must  also  be  again 
referred  to  briefly.  Just  as  at  the  end  of  the  Primary 
course,  so  towards  the  end  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  courses,  there  should  cornea  period  of  pause, 
during  which  each  pupil  is  set  to  review  for  himself  his 
accumulated  store  of  historical  knowledge  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present.  Indications  of  possible  lines  of 
work  have  been  given  in  the  remarks  upon  the  Supple- 
mentary Course,  and  do  not  require  to  be  repeated 
here.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  ol 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  there  is  a  still  wider 
choice  of  alternatives,  owing  to  the  greater  matiuity  ol 
the  pupils  and  their  consequent  ability  to  conduct  their 
investigations  with  a  clearer  discrimination  of  the  things 
that  really  matter  from  the  accidental  and  trivial  The 
particular  topics  for  investigation  may  be  suggested  by 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this  exercise  that 
it  should  be  individual,  and  it  should  be  possible  at  the 
later  age^to  secure  in  fuller  measure  the  essential  objects 

Works  of  reference  like  the  Bolendid  series  of  MedaUie  lUuHraHons  of  tiu 
'^•pj  iirtat  Britain  and  Ireland,  now  being  issued  by  the  Trosteea  of  the 


luseom,  should  find  a  place  in  all  well-equipped  school  libraries. 
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at  which  it  aimvS,  These  may  be  said  to  be  the 
training  of  the  pupil  in  self-resource  and  independence 
of  judgment,  in  power  to  make  use  of  material  which 
he  has  already  accumulated  or  can  easily  make  available, 
in  the  right  use  of  such  aids  to  historical  study  as 
time-charts,  maps  and  books  of  reference,  and  in  clear 
and  accurate  narration  of  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations. 

To  sum  up :  there  are  two  main  sides  to  historical  8umi»ary. 
study  in  schools.  There  is  first  that  aspect  which  is 
most  fully  exemplified  in  the  preparatory  stage,  the 
making  acquaintance — for  the  most  part  in  literary  form  (a)  Accumu- 
and  as  part  of  the  study  of  literature — with  the  Nation  of 
materials  of  history.  This  side  of  the  study  of  history  J^^^^^^^f 
does  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  preparatory  stage,  the  histori- 
On  the  contrary,  a  large  part  of  the  literature  read  by  cal  novel, 
the  pupil  at  subsequent  stages  will  still  have  to  do  with 
historical  events,  and  should  be  so  handled  as  to  enrich 
the  pupil's  conception  of  the  relative  period  of  history, 
its  chronological  and  other  relations  to  the  leading 
events  of  the  period  being  sufficiently  studied.  On  this 
side  of  the  work  the  teacher  will  have  to  consider 
carefdlly  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  historical  novel, 
particularly  in  the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  School 
or  in  the  Supplementary  Course  of  the  Primary  School. 
He  will  have  to  weigh  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
novelist's  vivid  pictures  of  manners  and  interesting 
portrayal  of  character  against  the  danger  of  false  and 
misleading  impressions  due  to  the  novelist's  free 
handling  of  incidents  and  personalities.  It  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  of  history  to  correct  impressions 
communicated  by  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Yet  even  this  may  prove  a  valuable  lesson,  when  the 
correction  is  made  intelligently  and  not  dogmatically, 
when  the  pupil  is  shown  that  a  statement  is  necessarily 
wrong  because  it  involves  an  obvious  anachronism ;  or 
when  the  connection  is  made  sympathetically,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  although  this  or  that  statement  of 
fact  be  erroneous  the  general  spirit  of  the  narrative 
is  true  to  history;  or  again  when  the  correction  is 
made  to  convey  a  lesson  in  fairness,  when  the  injus- 
tice done  to  some  individual  or  class  is  patientljr 
and  clearly  made  plain  and  the  sympathies  of  the  pupil 
readjusted. 
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The  other  side  is  the  systematic  treatment  of  historj 
so  as  to  exhibit  events  in  their  due  proportion  an€ 
proper  connection,  with  the  view  of  approximating 
more  and  more  closely,  as  the  study  progresses,  to  ai 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  general  movement  o 
history.  This  work  will  make  the  very  highest  demand 
upon  the  teacher's  powers,  and  it  cannot  be  undertakei 
with  any  hope  of  success  without  careful  preparatioi 
on  his  part  before  each  lesson.  It  is  here  that  hii 
personality  will  come  in.  The  view  of  history  which  hi 
presents  to  his  pupils  must  bear  the  stamp  of  his  owi 
individuality;  it  must  be  that  aspect  of  events  whicl 
presents  itself  to  him  after  careful  and  well-considere( 
reading.  In  the  light  of  the  intimate  bearing  that  in 
struction  so  given  may  have  upon  the  pupils'  attitude  to 
wards  current  problems  of  vital  interest,  it  is  clear  tba 
the  duty  of  imparting  it  must  be  undertaken  under  j 
deep  sense  of  responsibility.  But  that  responsibilitj 
is  the  teacher's  highest  privilege,  and  to  shrink  from  ii 
is  to  fail  in  a  true  conception  of  the  teacher's  office.  Ii 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  instructioi 
must  be  oral.  The  teacher  must  give  of  himself,  of  th< 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  study  and  reflection.  Foi 
this  no  text-book  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  substitute. 

If  the  teaching  of  history  be  conducted  on  the  linej 
suggested  in  the  present  Memorandum,  there  are  fou 
things  to  which  it  may  always  be  made  to  conduce,  ii 
diflFerent  degrees  at  diflFerent  stages, — an  interest  in  th( 
life  of  the  past,  a  training  in  the  laws  of  evidence,  i 
philosophic  imderstanding  of  the  development  of  humai 
civilisation,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  clarified  mora 
sense  and  the  acquisition  of  a  spirit  of  justice  and  chariti 
in  passing  judgment  on  human  nature  whether  ii 
nations,  in  parties,  or  in  individuals.  Compared  witl 
these,  the  mere  accumulation  of  a  knowledge  of  histori 
cal  facts  is  a  matter  of  quite  secondary  importance 
while  the  attempt  by  dint  of  incessant  repetition  U 
impress  upon  the  memory  for  futiu*e  use  the  leading 
facts  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  field  may  in  these  day! 
of  abundant  means  of  reference  be  justly  condemned  ai 
an  anachronism,  even  if  it  were  not  doomed  to  failun 
in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 
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MEMORANDUM    ON 

NATURE    STUDY    AND    THE    TEACHING    OF 

SCIENCE    IN    SCOTTISH    SCHOOLS. 

PREFATORY    NOTE, 


The  present  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  Memoranda  which 
are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well  known, 
it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the  Department 
(as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from  prescribing  in 
detail  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have  been  left  free 
to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for  consideration  and 
approval  There  is  no  bought  of  departing  from  this 
policy,  which,  though  not  without  its  disadvantages  in 
certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a  stimulus  to  independent 
deliberation  upon  questions  of  curriculum,  and  thereby 
a  directness  of  purpose  and  aim  to  individual  work,  the 
effects  of  which  are  becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our 
schools.  The  task  of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in 
any  given  subject  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  the  Department  has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for 
guidance.  It  is  in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme  of 
instruction,  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to  the 
particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must  take 
account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes  are 
sub-divided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  which  the 
home  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children — considerations  which  are  foreign  to 
a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruction  in  each 
separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to  indicate  certain 
leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Furthermore,  the 
Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or  authorita- 
tive documenta  The  views  expressed  embody,  it  is 
believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate  the  best 
schools  *;  and  few^  if  any,  specific  recommendations  are 
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made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual  experience 
of  teachers  of  reputa  But  criticisms  and  suggestioiis 
will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully  weighed,  with  a 
view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from  time  to  time,  as 
experience  may  prompt  AH  that  is  expected,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  teachers  and  managers  in  the  framing  of 
their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no  radical  departure  may 
be  made  from  the  general  principles  advocated  without 
a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  reasons  which  justify 
such  a  departure, 

Scotch  Educaiian  Department, 
April,  1908. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON 


NATURE    STUDY 

AND    THE 

TEACHING    OF   SCIENCE 

IN  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLS 


I.    NATUBE  STUDY 

General  Introduction 

The  justification  for  assigning  to  Nature  Study  a  pro-  Aim  and 
minent  place  in  the  school  curriculum  is  that  it  brings  purpose, 
the  pupils  into  direct   contact   with    actualities,  and 
occurrences,   as   distinguished    from   descriptions  and 
illustrations,  that  it  develops  in  their  growing  minds 
habits  of  observing  and  discriminating,  of  noting  re-, 
semblances  and  differences,  and  of  thinking  indepen- 
dently, and  that  it  is  calculated  to  foster  their  natural 
interest  in  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  thus  to  afford 
a  gentle  and  unobtrusive  guiding  of  their  out-of- school 
employment  so  that  their  every-day  activities  may  open 
up  to  them  endless  sources  of  relaxation  and  delight. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  subject  may  be  regardea  as  • 
a  most  valuable  instnunent  for  overcoming  that  divorce 
between  school  life  and  home  life  which  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  serious  defect  in  our  system  of  education,     , 

In  every  form   of  Nature   Study  the  necessity  for  Pupils  must 
dealing  directly  with  natural  objects  and  occurrences  is  deal  with 
paramount.     It  is  indeed  of  the  very   essence  of  the  actualities. 
work.     From  the  beginning  the  pupil  should  learn,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  rely  upon  his  own  observation  for 
his  facts,  and  to  endeavour  to  frame  his  conclusions, 
independently.     In  those  circumstances  and  at  those 
stages  where  he  can  only  realise  the  truth  of  things 
dimly  and  imperfectly,  his  adumbration  of  reality  must 
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inevitably  be  more  or  less  shadowy  and  imperfect.  Ye 
even  so,  if  it  be  but  the  genuine  outcome  of  his  owi 
eftbrt,  it  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  Irin 
educationally  than  the  clearest  conception  of  a  matun 
mind  imposed  upon  him  from  without.  In  this  lies  thi 
value  of  Nature  Study.  Its  function  is  to  stimulate  tli< 
mind  to  be  critically  active  rather  than  passivel; 
receptive. 

At  many  points  it  comes  into  close  touch  with  othe 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Geography,  in  on 
of  its  aspects  at  least,  and  that  a  most  important  one 
is  really  a  branch  of  Nature  Study.  The  Experiments 
and  Natural  Sciences,  both  in  methods  and  in  mattei 
^re  simply  its  logical  development.  With  Drawing,  to( 
it  cannot  but  be  in  tlie  most  intimate  connectio 
throughout,  for  to  the  Nature  student  of  every  ag 
graphic  representation  is  well-nigh  indispensable,  an 
Nature  Drawing  itself  is  one  of  its  most  obvious  an 
useful  forms.  The  characteristic  of  this  whole  grou 
of  studies  is  that  they  found  directly  upon  the  persons 
observation  of  the  pupil,  and  that  therefore  nothin 
relating  to  them  has  any  value  in  education  except  in  s 
far  as  it  is  worked  out  by  the  pupil  for  himself.  Agaii 
while  linguistic  studies,  and  didactic  instruction  genera 
ly,  entail  a  frequent  appeal  to  authority  in  some  shap 
or  other,  usually  that  of  either  teacher  or  text-bool 
and  can  thus  bo  effectively  handled  in  the  school  onh 
the  pupil's  progress  in  tlic  other  group  of  subjects- 
those  pertaining  to  Nature  Study — may,  to  a  considci 
able  extent,  be  independent  alike  of  school  and  of  teache 
On  the  other  hand,  even  witlnn  the  school,  Natui 
Study  can  render  important  services  of  an  incident; 
kind.  English,  regarded  as  a  medium  of  descriptioi 
will  find  in  it  a  valuable  ally  providing  a  wealth  ( 
material  for  essays  and  for  oral  composition.  Ai'ithmet 
and  Mathematics  supply  the  only  instruments  wherel 
its  quantitative  expressions  and  results  can  be  efl*e( 
tively  dealt  with,  and  they  should  make  constant  demanc 
upon  it  for  practical  problems  and  examples.  Lastl; 
the  construction  of  various  sorts  of  apparatus  for  tl 
more  effective  carrying  on  of  Nature  Study  will  affbr 
a  ready  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  Maniml  Instru( 
tion  Room. 
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Wherever  anactualfirst-handstudy  of  things  is  possible,  Reading 
mere  reading  about  them  should  never  be  allowed  to'io**^ 
usurp  its  place,  nor  should  diagrams,  pictures,  or  ^^7  ^bsenratiori 
other  representations  be  employed  as  substitutes   for 
the  things  themselves.     The  main  endeavour  should  be 
not  simply  to  impart  information,  but  to  quicken  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  the  world  around  them,   to 
train  them  to  observe  accurately,  to  reason  intelligently 
from  their  observations,  to  state  and  illustrate   their 
conclusions  clearly,   and  generally  to  form  habits  of 
acquiring  and  sifting  out  information   for  themselves. 
The  teacher  should,  therefore,  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  Pupil* 
setting    problems    for  his   pupils   to   solve,  or  giving  *^^^^ 
them  questions  to  answer.     He  should  encourage  them  qufftuJna 
to  propound  questions  of  their  own,  and  to  think  out 
lines  of  study  for  themselves,  always  taking  care  to 
direct  their  inquiries  into  suitable  channels. 

Good  text-books  or,  better  still,  the  writings  of  great  Use  and 
naturalists   and   explorers  will  often  prove  helpful  inf^^^s^^f 
suggesting  lines  of  work  and  methods  of  carrying  them  *^^^- 
out.     But  the  formal  intrusion  of  a  text-book  into  the 
work  of  a  class,  or  the  dependence  upon  it  for  infor- 
mation which  ought  to  be  gleaned  directly  from  actual 
observation,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Nature 
Study.     The  teacher's  own  information  on  any  subject 
he  takes   up  should,  of  course,   be  as   complete  and  Use  of 
accurate  as  he  can  make  it  by  personal  investigation,  teacher's 
confirmed  and  supplemented  by  consultation  of  what-  ^"^^l®^g®- 
ever  authorities  are  available.     But  he  should  use  his 
knowledge  to  guide  and  stimulate  towards  discovery, 
not  to  inculcate  facts. 

In  a  niral  school,  or  in  a  school  in  a  smaller  town.  Possible 
where  the  teacher  has  a  sufficient   acquaintance   with  scope  in 
the  princii>al  geological  and  geographical  features  of  the  ^"^*', 
surrounding  country,  its  flora  and   fauna,  agricultural 
practice,  industries,  and    general    meteorologiciil  con- 
ditions, the  selection  of  a  judicious  course  of  Nature 
Study  will  not  be  a  matter  of  serious  difhculty.    It  would, 
of  course,  be  imreasonable  to  expect  the  average  teacher  Attitude  o^ 
to  possess  an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
sciences,  or  even  with  any  one  of  them.     Nor  is  such 
expert  knowledge  at  all  necessary.     At  the  same  time 
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it  nmst  be  remembered  that  successful  results  can  be 
obtained  only  where  the  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  Nature  and  her 
works.  If  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  some  particular 
department,  he  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  able  to  imbue 
his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  so  awaken 
their  interest  in  what  lies  round  about  them. 


Difficulties       In  the  larger  towns,  where  opportunities  for  the  study 

in  populous  of  nature  in  the  strict  sense  are  of  necessity  much  more 

districts,      limited  than  they  are  in  the  country  or  in  the  smaller 

towns  and  villages,  specifically  urban  activities,  may 

frequently  have  to  be  drawn  upon  for  subjects  of  investi« 

gation.    A  strong  endeavour  should,  however,  be  made  to 

maintain,  as  fkr  as  possible,  the  natural  character  of  the 

work,  and   teafchers  in  towns  would  do  well  to  take 

Available     advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  public  parks  and 

subjects  for  gardens.      Much  excellent  material  for  Nature   Study 

city  schools,  jjjg^y  be  found  also  in  grocers^  fruiterers',  seedsmen's, 

florists'  and  other  shops. 


Studies 
should  be 
seasonal. 


A  seasonal  basis  will  be  found  to  be  the  best,  as  it  ia 
obviously  the  most  natural,  groundwork  for  a  Nature- 
Study  syllabus.  In  fact,  if  the  work  is  to  be  rationally 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down,  no  other  arrangement  than  a  seasonal  one 
is  feasible.  The  necessary  examples  are  most  readily 
obtained,  work  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  field  can 
be  most  closely  linked  together,  and  the  whdie  subject 
most  easily  kept  in  consonance  with  the  pupil's  daily 
experiences,  if  the  syllabus  is  securely  founded  on  the 
procession  of  the  seasons. 


Weather 
observa- 
tions. 

Studies  of 
growth. 


It  follows  that  the  observation  and  recording  of 
weather  phenomena  and  climatic  changes  as  they  occur, 
and  of  the  development  of  living  things,  as  far  as 
possible  in  their  natural  environment,  will  be  important 
features  of  every  Nature-Study  course.  EfEective 
weather  observations  are  practicable  almost  everywhere^ 
nor  need  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  and 
animal  growth  be  confined  to  country  schools,  even  if  in 
the  cities  the  surrounding  must  gftei)  b^  somewhat 
artificial. 
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School  Gabdens 

Although  the  advantages  of  the  school  gaixlen  are  Value  of 
many  and  far-reaching,   its  educational  value  is  not  ^^^  school 
as  yet  fully  recognised  in  Scotland.      The  intimate  8*^^®"- 
relation  with  the  processes  of  nattffe  into  which  it 
brings  the  pupils,  the  habits  of  industry,  care,  order,  and 
thoughtfulness  which.it  fosters,  and  the  interest  in  rural 
pursuits  which  it  engenders,  make  school  gardening 
eminently  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  wherever 
the  teacher  has  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  work  to  enable  him  to  superintend  it  satisfactorily. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  specially  suitable  for  rural  Supple-  j,         , 
mentary  Courses.      (Sec  Sixth  Schedule  of  the  Code,  guppi"^*^ 
and  the  extract  reprinted  as  Appendix  A  at  the  end  of  mentary 
this  Memorandum.)     And,  in  country  districts  at  all  Courses, 
events,  it  should  frequently  be  possible  for  pupils  to  Home 
have  at  their  own  homes  little  plots  in  which  they  coulci  gardens. 
carry  on  gardening  operations  under  suitable  conditions. 

By  a  school  garden  is  meant,  not  a  conspectus  of  the  Typo  of 
natural  orders,   but   a   suitable    piece   of   ground  ing*"**^"- 
which  the  pupils  can  actually  tend  and  rear  plants  for 
themselves,  and  carry  out  simple  experiments.     If  the 
institution  of  such  a  garden  proves  to  be  impracticable, 
it  may  at  least  be  possible  to  find  suitable  corners  for  playground 
smaller  plots,  where  a  few  typical  experiments  in  growth  plot«. 
may  be  conducted,  or  to  plant  flower  strips  along  the 
sunniest  wall  of  the  school  or  playgi'ound  boundary. 
If  even  these  expedients  are  out  of  the  question,  there 
will  always  be  room  for  window  boxes  or  flower  pots.  Window 
Wherever  the  garden  is  sufficiently  large,  and   other  l>ox68. 
conditions    are  favourable,   separate  plots  should   be  Separate 
ausisigned  to  individual  pupils  or  to  small  groups,  larger  plots. 
plots  being  set  apart  for  class  work  and  for  collective 
investigation  and  experiment.       Local    practice    and 
tiwlition,  the  situation  and  size  of  the  garden,  the 
previous  experience  of  the  teacher,  and  similar  con- 
siderations will  largely  determine  the  general  character 
w^hich  the  garden  is  to  assume.       The  Agricultural  Help  from 
College    officials    would    be    able  to  afford  valuable  ^«"c«l 
assistance,  and  whenever  a  school  garden  is  projected,  (^^L.^ 
the  authorities  concerned  should  make  early  iapplication 
for  their  expiert  advice  and  co-operation. 
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Each  pupil  working  in  the  school  or  home  gard 
Garden  should  bo  furnished  with  a  log-book  in  which  he  cou 
log -books,  enter  detailed  particulars,  with  dates,  of  all  operatioi 
experiments,  investigations  and  observations,  connect 
with  his  gardening  work.  Accounts  could  be  kept  a 
balanced,  and  quantity  of  seed  compared  with  yield  unc 
different  conditions  of  tillage  and  treatment.  The  recor 
in  these  garden  log-books,  if  systematically  enter< 
would  provide  valuable  data  for  further  investigatioi 
Groimd  plans  of  the  gardens  or  plots,  accurate 
drawn  to  scale  by  the  pupils  from  careful  measuremen 
and  indicating  the  actual  positions  of  the  various  plan 
might  very  appropriately  be  included  in  these  gard 
log-books.  A  north-and-south  line  would  be  determin 
and  shown  upon  the  plan,  and  also  the  limits  of  a 
shadows  thrown  by  neighbouring  buildings. 

Progressive  Nature-Study 

The  continuous  study  of  a  living  plant  or  animal  in 
natural  environment,  accompanied  by  careful,  dat 
records,  both  gi'aphical  and  written,  of  its  grow 
development  and  change,  throughout  the  success] 
seasons  of  the  year,  forms  an  exceptionally  interest i 
and  valuable  exercise.  Studies  in  the  growth  of  ma 
plants  can  be  carried  on  away  from .  school  altogeth 
Crocus  corms,  tulip  bulbs,  tree  seedlings,  and  su 
readily  sprouting  seeds  as  peas,  beans,  oats  and  barh 
may  be  planted,  cared  for,  represented  and  describ 
in  the  pupils'  own  homes  as  well  as  in  the  schoc 
the  system  instituted  by  certain  school  authorities 
supplying  suitable  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  to  those  scholars  w 
are  willing  to  look  after  them  in  this  way  has  be 
highly  successful,  and  the  Kyrle  Society  and  otl 
bodies  have  done  much  good  work  in  the  same  directi< 
Or  plants  and  flowers  growing  freely  in  garden  plots 
window-boxes,  as  well  as  by  the  wayside,  and  select 
parts  of  trees  or  other  suitable  subjects  in  playgroui 
Records  of  or  public  parks,  may  be  observed,  and  their  developmc 
plant  recorded  by  means  of  dated  drawings,  descriptions,  a 

growth.       naeasurements. 

Animal  Corresponding  arrangements  might  be  made  for  so 

lifo-storieB.   of  the  more  careful  pupils  to  study  and  record,  in  part 

least,  the  Ufe-stories  of  certain  animals,  suck  as  the  fr 
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trout,  butterfly,  or  snail,  to  cite  only  a  very  few,  when- 
ever the  subjects  can  be  conveniently  kept  under  suitable 
conditions.  Others  might  endeavour  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  young  of  any  familiar  animals 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  watching. 

Nature-Study  Excursions 

Where  practicable,  rambles,  for  the  study  of  things  in  School 
their  ordinary  surroundings,  will  naturally  be  frequent,  excursions. 
«o  that  each  pupil,  even  in  a  large  school,  may  be  able 
to  participate  in  as  many  as  possible  during  the  session. 
These,  indeed,  along  with  other  experimental  and  obser 
vational  exercises  carried  out  by  the  pupils  individually 
or  collectively,  and  principally  in  the  open  air,  constitute 
the  really  valuable  part  of  Nature  Study,  rather  than 
any  definite  lessons  given  in  the  school  class-rooms. 
Every  pupil  who  takes  part  in  such  an  excursion  should 
be  provided  with  a  pencil,  a  note-book,  and  a  box  for 
objects  collected  during  the  outing.     A  pocket-knife, 
compass   and   small  magnifying   glass  would  also  be 
found  very  serviceable. 

Each  excursion  should  have  some  definite  object  in  Purpose 
view ;  but  the  teacher  should  so  direct  his  pupils  that,  on  ^\  oxcur 
the  one  hand,  interesting  observations  are  not  excluded  ®^°"®' 
and  individual  effort  stifled  by  a  too  rigid  fencing  of 
the  subject-matter,  while,  on  the  other,  their  activities 
are  not  dissipated  in  a  maze  of  ill-directed  and  purpose- 
less observations. 

In  a  visit  to  the  seashore  or  to  a  river  basin,  attention  Sea-shore 
Tvould  not  be  restricted  to  marine  or  river  plants  and  and  river 
animals.     Rock  structure,  the  nature  of  pebbles,  denuda-  ^*^^^* 
tion,  formation  of  gravel  and  sand,  deposition  of  silt, 
and  so  forth  would  call  for  notice  ;  and  further  simple 
observations  of  a  geological  nature  might  be  carried  out  Geology. 
in  connection  with  excursions    to   quarries  and  other 
suitable  places.     A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  Soils 
various  soils  might  well  follow ;  and  the  older  pupils 
would  ultimately  be  led  on  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Geological 
geological  map  of  the  district.  ™*P' 

The  outing  need  not,   of  course,   be  always  under  Inde- 
guidance  and   in    school  time.    The   week-ends,    the  P®^.^®***^ 
evenings,  the  journey  to  and  from  school,  might  all  be  ^^  ^°^^* 
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taken  advantage  of.  The  intimation  towards  the  en 
of  one  week  of  the  subject  of  a  Nature-Study  lesso: 
to  be  taken  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  next  would  encoiu 
age  the  pupils  to  make  excursions,  either  independent!; 
or  in  parties,  on  the  intervening  Saturday.  Svch  ; 
plan  is  full  of  possibilities  for  the  city  teacher,  as  it 
adoption  would  enable  him  to  stimulate  and  direct  hi 
pupils'  observations  into  many  new  channels,  and  t( 
familiarise  them  with  aspects  of  nature  that  lie  beyom 
their  ordinary  horizon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nature-Study  excursion  should 
never  be  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of  procuriuj 
material  for  in-door  lessons  in  school.  The  specia 
period  for  Nature  Study  in  the  school  itself  shouh 
be  devoted  to  suggesting  plans  for  individual  out-of 
door  observations  by  the  children,  to  talking  ^ith  then 
about  observations  already  made  or  in  progress  an( 
directing  their  minds  towards  possible  solutions,  t< 
examining,  comparing,  and  arranging  materials  gathere( 
at  excursions  and  noting  resemblances  and  differencei 
which  may  have  been  overlooked  in  the  field,  and  U 
aiding  them  gradually  to  fit  their  observations  intc 
some  more  or  less  coherent  scheme  in  which  from  tim( 
to  time  they  can  sum  up  their  own  results.  The 
idea  that  all  the  observation  required,  or  even  anj 
considerable  part  of  it,  is  to  be  done  in  school  in  the  time 
set  apart  for  the  subject,  should  be  steadfastly  discoun 

tenanced.     It  renders  real  progress  impossible. 

# 
A  sketch  plan  of  the  route  of  each  walk,  indicating 
the  general  nature  of  the  ground  covered,  might  b( 
drawn  by  the  pupils  who  take  part  in  it,  and  would  b< 
included  in  their  records.  Places  of  special  interest  or 
or  near  the  route  of  the  walk  would  be  marked  on  thii 
plan  and  also  on  the  district  ordnance-survey  map,  anc 
the  points  where  particular  observations  were  made,  oi 
specimens  found,  would  bo  shown.  As  a  preliminarj 
to  this,  each  pupil  might  be  instructed  how  to  make  a 
plan  of  his  route  or  routes  to  and  from  school,  indicating 
distances,  angles,  gradients,  objects  of  interest  on  the 
way,  and  any  other  particulars  considered  worthy  oi 
note. 

These    route  plans,  together  with  other   measurec 
drawings  of  the  school-room,  school-garden,  play-ground 
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and  so  on  might  be  made  the  preliminary  to  a  general  District 
survey  of  the  locality  carried  out  by  the  older  pupils  survey. 
with  whatever  instruments  were  available.     For  rough 
measurements,  the  pace,  the  value  of  which  has  previously 
been    determined    by   walking   a   measured   distance, 
might  be  employed.    For  more  accurate  work  a  tape,  instru- 
chain^  or  rolling- wheel,  would  be  necessary.     Simple  sur-  ments. 
veying  instruments,  such  as  a  clinometer,  sextant,  and 
rudimentary  form   of  theodolite  in  which  a  slit  and 
wire    may  take  the  place  of  the  telescope,  could  be 
made  in  the  school  workshop  by  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  afterwards  used  for  these  route  plans  and 
for  other  school-surveys.     For  map-making  and  map-  Map- 
reading  in  the  field,  a  compass,  plane  table,  and  sight  making. 
rule    (simple  forms  of  which  may  also   be  made  in 
school),    would    be    of    the    greatest    service.      All 
this    survey   work    would     constitute    an    important 
part   of  the  geography  lessons,   the  attention  of  the  Geography, 
pupils  being  directed  to  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country  on  the  occasion  of  each  excursion. 

For  town  schools,  especially  those  from  which  the  Town 
open  country  is  inaccessible  within  the  time  available  ^*'^- 
for  an  ordinary  school-ramble,  any  neighbouring  public  Market 
parks  or  gardens  might  be  resorted  to  ;  occasional  visits  *°^ 
to  market  and  harbour  could  be  made  very  interesting,  *^*^^^- 
Street  surveys  and  plans  of  the  locality  surrounding  g^.^.^^^. 
the  school  would  be  possible  even  in  a  thickly  popu-  surveys. 
lated  city  district. 

The  transition  from  the  ordinary  school-ramble  to  the  Holiday 
organized  holiday-journey,  or  even  to  the  vacation  camp,  i«>'irno>'8- 
might  in  a  few  cases  at  least  be  accomplished.     Such 
an  outcome  of  school  Nature-Study  would  be  a  pleasing 
feature.     Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Field  clubs, 
institution  of  school  field-clubs,  "  bird  and  tree''  teams, 
scouting  parties,  natmalist  societies,  and  other  develop- 
ments of  a  like  nature  among  the  pupils. 

Collections 

The  collecting  instinct  will  be  brought  out  strongly  in  Objections 
all  this  work,  and  must  be  carefully  guided.    Any  ten-  ^y^^- 
dency  towards  the  indiscriminate  robbing  of  birds'  nests,  ^^'Jw. 
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the  ruthless  killing  of  living  creatures,  or  the  thoughtless 
uprooting  of  rare  botanical  specimens,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  a  collection,  should  be  strongly  discouraged 
Nature  Study  should  lead  children  to  have  a  deep- 
seated  respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  theii 
fellow-creatures,  and  should  teach  them  to  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  wanton  destruction  of  what  is  rare  and 
beautiful. 

For  purposes  of  study,  comparison,  and  identification, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  collection  of  specimens,  which  should 
be  in  itself  an  object  lesson  in  neatness  and  orderly 
arrangement ;  but  a  school  museum  should  always  be 
strictly  regarded  as  a  means  towards  an  end.  When 
collections  are  made  by  scholars  in  connection  with  their 
nature  studies,  their  size  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  and  they  shoula  be  con- 
sidered of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  nature  studies  themselves  or  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  special  problems.  On  this  principle  collec- 
tions might  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  trees  displaying 
diflFerent  forms  of  attachment ;  of  tree  twigs  showing 
buds  and  branching  ;  of  seeds  and  seed  cases  illustrating 
methods  of  seed  dispersal ;  of  seaweeds,  for  colour  and 
form ;  of  shells,  for  structure  and  shape ;  of  deserted 
nests,  for  comparison  of  materials  and  methods  of 
building ;  of  birds'  feathers  as  illustrations  of  detailed 
adaptation  to  use ;  of  pebbles,  rock  specimens,  ores,  and 
minerals,  for  geological  studies  ;  and  so  on. 

Nature  Calendar 

Apart  from  gathering  growing  plants  for  the  garden, 
or  seeking  new  inhabitants  for  the  vivarium  or  aquarium, 
and  providing  material  for  in-door  Nature-Study, 
cliildren  may  take  up  a  most  valuable  and  instructive 
form  of  collecting  which  avoids  *'  necrology,"  and  scarcely 
deals  with  dried  and  preserved  specimens  at  all,  but 
rather  aims  at  making  first-hand  records  of  personal 
observations  and  actual  occurrences  in  the  living  .and 
moving  world  outside,  by  means  of  sketches,  descriptions, 
or  figures.  A  special  note-book  for  the  individual 
pupil  would  be  set  apart  for  these  records.  For 
pupils  in  the  Junior  Division  this  would  be  quite  a 
simple  book  in  which  sketches  and  notes  might  occupy 
alternate  pages.     For  those  in  and  beyond  the  Senior 
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Division  a  larger  book  might  be  supplied,  having  provi- 
sion for  meteorological  records  in  tabular  form,  a  nature 
calendar,  plotted  curves  of  observations  of  growth,  and 
drawings  in  abundance.    In  some  cases  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  have  this  note-book  made  large  enough  to 
contain  the  pupil's  whole  Nature-Study  records.     Notes  lieconls 
would  not  be  dictated  nor  pictures  copied  into   this  should  ho 
book,  which  would  be  solely  a  record  of  the  pupil's  own  ^^^g"^^'- 
observations  and  impressions.     In  the  part  reserved  as 
a  Nature-Study   calendar,  the   pupil  would   enter   the  Nature 
actual  dates  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  calendar. 
he  saw  the  common  wild  flowers,  heard  the  songs  of 
familiar  birds,  and  noticed  such  other  incidents  in  the 
world   of    nature  as  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
swallows  and  similar  migrants,  the  times  of  nesting,  and 
other  particulars,  of  birds,  the  first  appearances  of  local 
butterflies,  and  the  like.     When,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, it  was  desired  to  record  an  earlier  observation 
by  another  scholar,  it  should  always  be  entered  under  the 
.  observer's  name. 

In  the  larger  towns,  public  and  private  gardens,  trees, 
birds  and  other  animals  in  the  streets,  or  even  local  indus-  Nature 
tries  might  afford  material  for  similar  records  in  the[^^^*^®"^ 
calendar.     Children  in  cities  are,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  those  in  the 
country ;  but,  while  the  actual  study  of  '  nature '  and  of  Modifica- 
natural  phenomena  should   be   maintained   as   far  astionsof 
possible,  the  ordinary  material  environment  of  the  city  Nature 
child  might  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency:  ^.^V^y  "^ 
Thus,  while  scarcely  fulfilling  the  stricter  definition  of 
Nature  Study,  a  dated  account  in  the  calendar  of  the 
various  operations  involved  in  the  building  of  a  house,  Buildin<r 
as  observed  by  the  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  operations. 
or  at  other  times,   with   descriptions  of  the  different 
materials  employed,  including  possibly  their  origin,  use, 
quantity,  and  cost,  would  provide  a  most  varied  and 
interesting  series  of  exercises,  securing   much   useful 
mental  discipline. 

Entries  in  the  calendar  could  be  made  by  pupils  of  all 
ages,  and  would  tend  to  foster  an   alert  outlook  and 
general  attitude  of  inteUigent  observation  on  passing 
events.     In  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils,  only  the  q, 
most  obvious  occurrences  would  be  noted  ;  but  those  in  tio^g  ^f ' 
and  beyond  the  Senior  Division  would  be  able  to  record  value. 
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much  that  would  be  of  real  interest  and  value.  In  nira 
districts,  for  example,  a  record  of  the  local  flora  and 
larger  fauna  might  gradually  be  compiled  from  tlie 
pupils'  notes,  and  much  other  nature  lore  pertaining 
to  the  district  could  be  similarly  obtained.  A  genera 
Nature-Study  register  for  the  school  or  class,  embody 
ing  the  most  important  of  the  pupils'  observations,  anc 
recording  any  discoveries  by  them  of  new  or  rare  plants 
or  animals  in  the  vicinity,  might  thus  be  drawn  up.  Man} 
items  worthy  of  record  would  occur  to  the  thoughtfu 
teacher,  and  the  pupils  themselves  would  suggest  bthen 
as  they  got  more  deeply  interested  in  the  work.  Ultim 
ately  the  various  records  so  obtained  might  be  collated 
arranged,  classified,  and  where  necessary  amplified,  tic 
form  part  of  a  general  Regional  Survey  of  the  whole 
district  surrounding  the  school  Given  favourable  con- 
ditions, a  school  might  even  aim  at  building  up  its  owr 
"  Book  of  Regional  Survey,"  which  when  complete  would 
be  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
locality.  The  organisation  and  conduct  of  this  Regional 
Survey  would  be  the  particular  charge  of  the  pupils  beyond 
the  stage  of  the  Qualifying  Examination. 
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Care  of  Animals 

The  keeping  of  living  animals  in  school  for  Nature- 
Study  purposes  is  often  a  matter  of  considerabLe 
difficulty,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  question  of  food 
supply  during  the  interval  between  Friday  afternoon 
and  Monday  morning,  and  at  holiday  times,  has  proved 
a  serious  obstacle.  With  a  little  care,  however,  these 
difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  many  interesting  life 
histories  may  be  studied  and  recorded  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  pupils'  homes  as  well. 

In  no  case  should  the  keeping  of  animals  in  captivity, 
either  in  school  or  elsewhere,  be  permitted,  unless 
their  well-being  and  comfort  can  be  provided  for  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  To  make  the  pupils 
themselves  individually  responsible  for  these  is  an 
excellent  discipline ;  but  pi-ecautions  should  always  be 
taken  to  secure  that  they  never  neglect  their  living 
charges  amid  the  press  of  other  school  duties.  Again, 
wherever  captivity  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irksome 
or  cruel,  it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.     A  sky-lark 
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kept  impnsoned  in  a  cage  is  neither  a  fitting  subject .  for 
Nature  Study  nor  a  desirable  object-lesson  in  the  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

Under  suitable  conditions,  the  provision  of  convenient  Bird  study. 
nesting  places  for  the  song-birds  of  the  district  permits 
of   their    habits,    especially    at    nesting    time,   being 
studied.     With  a  little  ingenuity,   an   empty  box   of 
suitable   size  can  be  readily  enough  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  fixed  to  a  convenient  wall  or  tree,  or 
erected  on  a  pole  in  a  favourable  situation.     Schools  in 
which  Manual-Instruction  courses  have  been  established 
might  iikclude  the  design  and  construction  of  such  bird-  Nesting 
houses  or  nesting-boxes,    in   their   schemes  of  work,  boxes. 
Endeavours  to  modify  the  forms  of  these  to  suit  the 
habits  of  different  birds  would  lend  much  interest  to  their 
construction,  and   their  erection  would  lead  to  more 
intimate  study  of  local  bird-life  and  a  gi'owing  desire 
to  protect  it.     The  design  and  construction  of  feeding  Feeding 
tables   and    perches,   suitable   for  the    smaller  birds,  tables. 
would  further  encourage  this  desirable  development. 

A  simple  vivarium,  in  which  the  life-story — in  whole  or  Animal 
in  part: — of  a  butterfly,  moth,  or  other  suitable  form  of  life-stories. 
animal  life  can  be  observed,  is  very  easily  constructed 
and  maintained.    These  observation  cases  will  differ 
widely,  both  in  shape  and  in  size,  according  to  the  number  observa- 
and.type  of  their  proposed  inhabitants ;  and  the  design  tion  cases; 
and  construction  of  vivaria  suitable  for  the  study  of 
different  forms  of  animal  life  might  well  be  included  in 
the  school  Manual-Instruction  course. 

A  carefully-stocked  aquarium  in  school  would  provide  School 
a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  practical  NatureStudy,  and  if  aquarium. 
care  were  taken  to  maintain  a  just  balance  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  within,  and  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  it,  an  aquarium  could  be 
maintained  for  lengthened  periods  without  change  of 
water  other  than  compensation  for  natural  evaporation. 
When  frogs  or  toads  were  to  be  reared  from  spawn,  a 
shore  would  require.to  be  provided  to  allow  of  the  animals 
coming  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.     Where  a  school  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea,  the  establishment  of  a  Marine 
salt-water  aquarium  would  greatly  stimulate  the  study  aquarium, 
of  local  marine  life. 
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aats.  devices  for  the  study  of  insect  communities  can  no^ 

be  very  easily  procured  or,    with  a  little  knowledgi 

constructed,  and  these  aflPord  further  valuable  oppoi 

tunities  for  Nature  Study  of  an  interesting  kind.      I 

the  country,  bee  and  ant  communities  can  usually  b 

In  suhool     studied   at   hives   and  ant-hills  in  the  neighbourhooc 

gardens.      Bec-hivcs  arc  an  interesting  addition  to  a  school  gardei 
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In  what  has  preceded  no  attempt  has  been  made  t 

lay    down    definite    schemes    of    work    suitable    ft 

different  types  of  school.     The  endeavour  has  rathe 

been  to  indicate  the  general  principles  which  shoul 

underlie  Nature  Study  in  all  schools,  and  to  point  oi 

various  lines  and  methods  by  which  the  subject  migt 

profitably   be  pursued.     So    many    circumstances  an 

Diversity  of  conditions  have  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  any  endeavot 

8chuiii€s  of  to  formulate  a  universal  scheme  would  be  hopeless.    Th 

wurk.  city  school,  the  suburban  school,  the  school  in  a  sma 

manufacturing  town,  the  inland  rural  school,  and  tli 

school  in  a  fishing  or  mining  village,  CiiU  each  for  it 

own  individual  treatment,  while  the  special  predilectior 

of  the  teacher,  and  possibly  of  the  scholars,  will  aLs 

have  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  particuk 

Simtkrity    direction  which  the  work  will  take.     But  the  ideals  an 

of  ideals,      methods  will  remain  the  same,  however  much  the  sul 

ject  matter  may  vary.     It  may,  therefore,  be  useful,  eve 

at   the   risk   of  repeating  some  things  that  have  bee 

already   said,   to   skotcli  in   broatl  outline  the  leadin 

features  of  a  scheme  illustrating,  in  practical  fashioi 

the  principles  enunciated  above. 

The  scheme  of  work  in  Nature  Study,  in  every  tyj 
of  school,  should,  as  far  as  po8sil)le,  be  drawn  up  on 
Scliome  of  seasonal  plan,  with  the  ever-changing  drama  of  the  ye<i 
^oasonal  as  its  basis.  Many  vahiable  hints  regarding  the  selectio 
of  seasonal  subjects  suitHl)le  for  different  types  of  schoo 
and  rational  metliods  of  studying  them,  may  be  gleane 
from  the  excellent  **  Suggestions  for  Seasonal  Natur 
Study  "  which  havebeen  drawn  up  by  Professor  J.  Arthu 
Thomson  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  are  appended  t 
this  Memorandum  (Appendix  B). 
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A  scheme  that  is  too  rigidly  defined  and  one  that  is  Scope  of  , 
needlessly  discursive  are  alike  open  to  grave  objection.  Scheme. 
The  former  is  apt  to  render  the  work  stereotyped  and 
to  stifle  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
latter  usually  misses  its  purpose  because  it  fails  to  secure 
a  logical  connection  between  the  various  subjects  that 
have  from  time  to  time  to  be  dealt  with.  The  amount 
of  ground  covered  should  not  be  excessive,  and  an 
endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  thoroughness 
of  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  children's  interest  is  never  allowed  to 
flag  through  over-elaboration  of  particular  themes,  or 
insistence  on  comparatively  unimportant  details.  Lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  either  of  teacher  or  of  pupil  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  success  in  Nature  Study. 

While  the  scheme  should  give  fairly  full  details  of  itsEoom  for 
scope  and  intention,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  deviation, 
to  be  carried  out,  it  should  also  provide  for  reasonable 
deviation  at  any  point  where  this  seems  advisable  to 
the  teacher,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of 
the  work.     The  realization  of  any  seasonal  scheme  of 
Nature  Study,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  to  consist  of  open-air  observations  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, must  necessarily  be  largely  conditioned  by  the  Provision  ,; 
weather,  and  ample  allowance  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  for  weather. 
made  for  variations  due  to  this  cause.    The  whole  scheme 
should  be  reasonably  systematic  throughout,  each  sub- 
ject evolving  itself  naturally  from  what  has  gone  before. 
Nature  Study  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  set  of  definite 
lessons,  each  to  be  concluded  in  a  stated  hour,  but  rather 
a.s  a  connected  series  of  exercises  arising  from  simple 
observation  and  deduction  therefrom,  and  lasting  over 
lengthened  periods  of  time. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Infant  Division 

The  field  of  observation  in  the  youngest  classes  of  the  Awakening 
school  will  of  necessity  be  very  broad.  For  the  infants  ^^  interest. 
the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  awaken  tlieir 
interest  in  the  world  of  nature  around  them,  and  in  the 
processes  of  growth,  development  and  change.  Even  at 
a  stage  when  graphic  records  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected,  it  is  desirable  to  make  something  like  a  system- 
atic beginning.     The  very  youngest  may  plant  seeds  in 
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springj  and  tend  the  seedlings  throughout  the  year. 
This  IS  possible  for  all  schools,  and  the  children's  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and 
tending  of  the  individual  plants  should  be  assiduously 
fostered.  Where  a  scjiool  garden  has  been  established, 
such  observational  exercises  could  be  very  effectively 
conducted,  and  work  in  the  garden  might  enter  largely 
into  the  nature  studies  of  all  the  classes. 

Similar  exercises  in  connection  with  suitable  forms  of 
animal  life— the  development  of  a  butterfly  from  an  egg, 
for  instance — may  be  suggested ;  and  the  care  of  various 
pet  animals  by  the  infants  in  school  or  at  home  will 
cultivate  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Weatherob-  Weather  observations  for  the  younger^children  will 
Bervatiotis.  consist  mainly  in  noting  the  occurrence  and  duration  of 
such  phenomena  as  sunshine,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow, 
hail,  fog  and  high  winds,  and  their  more  obvious 
effects.  Rainbows  and  winter  sunsets  will  provide 
colour-feasts  which  should  appeal  strongly  to  children 
of  all  ages. 


Nature 
drawing. 


JManual 
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tionSt 


School 
;^  anion. 


Kiitnre- 
^  aika. 


As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  handle  chalk, 
brush  or  pencil  sufficiently  well  to  make  drawings — 
even  rough  ones — from  nature,  and  other  graphic  rc^^oi-ds 
of  their  observations,  the  Drawing  instruction  will  be- 
come of  great  service  to  Nature  Study,  and  much  of 
the  work  in  the  two  subjects  should  be  carried  on  con- 
jointly. In  the  scheme  of  Manual  Occupations  for  the 
Infant  Room,  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  other  natural 
products  can  be  used  for  exercises  in  number^  form  and 
arrangement. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Junior  Division 

In  the  Junior  Division  more  individual  effort  should 
enter  into  the  Nature  Study.  Definite  duties  and 
observations  could  be  carried  out  in  the  school  garden 
wherever  this  is  available,  and  much  of  the  Nature- 
Study  syllabus  would  centre  round  this  work.  The 
school  nature-walk  might  also  form  an  important 
part  of  the  Junior  Division  Nature-Study,  especially 
in  the  rural  or  suburban  school.  For  city  schools,  pub- 
lic parks  and  gardens  could  be  visited.     The  scholars 
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should  now  be  able  to  keep  Nature-Study  note- 
books, to  make  simple  illustrated  records  of  their  pro- 
gressive nature-studies,  to  note  the  general  weather 
conditions  and  seasonal  changes,  and  to  keep  diaries 
of  any  animals  under  their  care. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Division  studies,  some  Difficulty  of 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  ®^^^^^^"- 
expression — the  child's  inability  either  to  tell,  write  or 
draw  quite  as  much  as  he  actually  knows.  This,  how- 
ever, ought  gradually  to  disappear,  and  the  records 
would  accordingly  become  more  complete,  as  Natm-e 
Study  progressed. 

But    even    in   the    Junior  Division  it  is  desirable  Definito 
to  set  to  the  scholars  some  definite  problems  in  Nature  P^^W®"^^- 
Study  involving  extended  series  of  observations.     Thus 
a   seasonal    study  of   some    of  the    commoner    trees 
of  the  surrounding  district,  or  in  public   parks,  could 
be  made   to    extend  throughout   the   whole   circle   of  CJontinuous 
the  year,  individual  trees  being  assigned  to  the  different  s^^^dies  of 
scholars,  and  their  more  obvious  characteristics,  their  ^^^^' 
general  resemblances  and  differences,  and  the  times  of 
their    various    changes    being   duly   noted.     A   study 
of  trees  carried  out  in  this  way  would  naturally  lead  to 
observ?;tions  on  the  birds,  insects,  and  animals  which 
\'isit     them.     Again,     groups     of     simple      seasonal  Seasonal 
studies,     such     as     might     be     made     of    buds     or®^'*^^®® 
of  nest-building  in   spring,   of    flowers   or  of  animal 
activities  in  summer,  of  seeds  and  fruits  or  of  falling 
leaves  in  autumn,  of  evergreens    or  of  the  effects  of 
frost  and  snow  in  winter,   might  be  arranged  for  the 
different    seasons,     subjects   being    sought    for    and 
examined  by  the  children  themselves  either  during  school 
Avalks  or  independently.     Drawing  will  now  begin  to  Drawing. 
form  a  more  important  part  of  the  records,  and  will  aid 
greatly  in  arriving  at  clear  impressions  of  the  subjects 
studied. 

While  the  simpler  tree-leaves  were  being  represented  Study  of 
in  the  Drawing  lesson,  a  comparative  study  of  them  l©*^®^- 
might  be   made   so    that  the  children   might    become 
familiar  with  their  shape,  size,  colour,  structure  and 
attachment,  and  might  learn  to  recognise  them  readily. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importq-nce  that  such  a  study  of 
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leaves  should  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  gener 
study  of  the  trees  to  which  they  belong;  the  ch 
dren  should  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
as  living  and  growing  objects,  and  not  as  detach^ 
specimens  collected  for  representation  in  a  Dra^ 
ing  lesson.  Familiar  seeds,  selected  and  broug 
to  school  by  the  pupils,  would  provide  further  oppc 
tunities.  Other  parts  of  plants  could  be  similar 
treated,  only  the  simpler  forms  and  more  strikii 
characteristics  being  dealt  with  in  the  Junior  Divisic 

Nature  Study  in  the  Senior  Division 

In  the  Senior  Division,  Nature  Study  will  becor 
more  systematic  and  definite.  Where  there  is  a  schc 
garden,  responsible  and  regular  work  will  be  assign 
to  the  pupils,  and  the  various  products  will  be  utiliz 
as  subjects  of  study. 

The  Nature-Study  excut'sion  with  a  definite  object 
view  will  affbrd   material  and   thought   for  connect 
seasonal   lessons.      For  example,   the    systematic    e 
amination  of  some  related  groups  of  plants,  such 
the  buttercup  family,  would  furnish  a  useful  series 
lessons  extending  over  a  considerable  period,  and  depen 
ing  largely  on  out-of-door  observations  by   the  pup 
and  on  the  consideration  of  habitat  and  environmci 
Similarly,  the  pollination  of  flowers  might  be  taken  i 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  such  subjects 
methods  of  seed  dispersal  in  autumn,  and  the  weatherii 
eft'ects  of  frost  in  winter.     Seasonal  studies  similar 
those  already  suggested  for  the  Junior  Division  shou 
be  continued  by  the  Senior  Division  pupils,  but  in 
more  intimate  and  thorough  manner,  and  with  cleai 
and  more  logical  statements  of  the  observed  facts,  anc 
nearer  approach  to  reasoned  solutions.     In  the  count) 
agricultural   practice  will   give   opportunities    for  ec 
tinuous  studies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  sequence 
farming  operations,    rotation  of  crops,   and    efffects 
weather  on   growth.     In  city  schools,  questions  cc 
nected  with  transport  and  illumination  might  also 

S-oductive  of  much  first-hand  observation  by  the  pupi 
uilding  construction,  as  already  suggested  in  connecti 
with  the  keeping  of  a  nature  calendar,  might  also  supply 
quota  of  material.    In  all  studies  of  this  kind  care  shot 
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be  taken  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  relations  Natural 
of    these    urban    aotivites   to    natural    processes   and  side  to  be 
phenomena.     Progressive   studies  of  the  growth    and  ®°^I**"**^* 
development  of  plants  and  animals  will  be  carried  out  Pr^essive 
much  more  fully  at  this  stage  than  was  possible  in  the  *^^^*®*'' 
Junior  Division,  find  the  illustrated  records  should  be 
of  great  service  in  leading  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  processes  involved. 

At  this  stage  too,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  clearer  Quantita- 
conceptions,    some    simple    quantitative    observations  tive  work, 
should   be    introduced,    requiring    the    use    of    exact 
numerical  measurements  and    relations.     Progressive 
studies    of    plant    developmcmt    might    thus    include  M®^"''®' 
the  measurement  and  plotting  to  scale  of  the  growth  ™®"^j.^ 
of  stems  and  of  the  variation  of  leaf  area  at  different  plotting, 
seasons   of  the   year.      In   like   manner,    observations 
at  Hhe    sea-shore    or    harbour    might    cover    actual  Observa- 
estimates   of  the  rate   of  flow  and   ebb  of  the  tides  ^.^"«®" 
and  of  the  amount  of  rise  and  fall,  a  determination  of  the  ^^ 
variation  in  the  times  of  high  and  low  tide  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  discovery  by  the  pupils  of  the  phenomena 
of  spring  and  neap  tides. 

The  note-book  of  the  Junior  Division  might  now  be  Nature 

replaced   by  a  nature  calendar  in  which  definite  and^'®"^^'^* 

systematic  individual  observations  of  all  kinds  would  be 

recorded.     In  addition  to  entering  full  details  of  their 

general  nature-studies,   Senior   Division   pupils   might 

observe,   record    and  plot  the   daily  readhigs  of  the^®?^*^®^ 

barometer  and  thermometer,  the  hygi'ometer,  rain  gauge  ®  "  >^* 

and  anemometer,  or  any  other  suitable  meteorological 

instruments  which  are  available.    A  recording  barograph  Meteoro- 

or  thermograph  would  be  useful  as  showing  the  auto-  ^^&^^*'  *"* 
^.       1   ,fJ     ^  X.  ^  struments. 

matic  plottmg  of  a  curve. 

In  the  highest  classes  the  use  of  a  shadow-stick  to  sbadow- 
find   the  true  north  would  encourage  evening  stellar  stick. 
observations    by    the    pupils,    and    the   determination 
of  true  north  by  means  of  the  pole  star.      The  idea 
of  magnetic  north  and  the  use  of  the  compass  needle 
in  finding  it  could  be  introduced.     During  the  winter  study  of 
season  the  pupils  might  become  familiar  with  the  more  the  stars. 
conspicuous  of  the  constellations  and  learn  to  repre- 
sent them  from  memory.     The  nightly  and  yearly  move- 
ments of  the   stars    could   be   noted,   and   instruction 
given  in  the  use  of  a  simple  planisphere. 
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Nature  In  the  Senior  Division,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 

.Study  and  the  school,  much  of  the  work  in  Nature  Study  and  in 
Drawing.  Drawing  would  go  hand  in  hand.  They  should  be  care- 
fully correlated  in  the  observation  and  recording  of 
growth  and  change,  in  the  study  and  comparison  of 
various  plants  and  animals,  and  in  all  similar  work. 
While  due  attention  is  given  to  this,  there  will  still 
be  left  ample  room  for  the  independent  development 
of  both  branches  of  study. 

Nature  Study  in  Advanced  Classes 

rndividual       Nature  Study  in  the  classes  beyond  the  stage  of  the 

investiga-     Qualifying  Examination  should  continue  and  supplement 

tion.  Qi^     more    intensive    lines     the    work    done    in    the 

Senior  Division.     The  opportunities  for  individual  and 

accurate     investigation     are    now    greatly    increased, 

and  work  of  a  more  serious  nature  can  be  undertaken. 
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For  rural  schools  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
organize  a  course  of  study  on  the  general  lines  laid  down 
under  the  **  Course  for  Rural  Schools  "  in  the  Appendix 
to  Circular  374,  which  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this 
Memorandum  (Appendix  A). 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  work  in  a 
school  garden  would  devolve  upon  the  Supplementary 
Course  pupils,  among  whom  the  general  supervision 
of  the  operations  might  be  apportioned.  Individual 
plots  would  be  set  apart  for  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  original  experiments  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible.  The  careful  keeping  of  garden  log-books  by 
the  pupils  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  school  workshop  should  now  prove  of  real 
service.  In  town  schools  especially,  Nature  Study 
will  benefit  by  the  careful  arrangement  of  the  Manual 
Instruction  syllabus.  Exercises  in  the  making  of  plant 
labels,  flower-sticks,  flower-pot  stands,  and  of  some  of  the 
simpler  tools  and  appliances  for  gardening  operations 
could  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the  course. 
The  dcs'on  and  construction  of  vivaria,  including  simple 
observation-cases  for  use  in  the  younger  classes,  and  of 
nesting  boxes  and  feeding  tables  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  local  bird  life,  might  follow.     Simple  pieces  of 
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apparatus  for  study  of  plant  growth,  and  for  other  Apparatus, 
experiments,  could  also  be  devised  and  constructed  by 
the  pupils. 

The  nature  excursions  of  the  older  pupils  should  be  Nature 
largely  directed  towards  gaining  a  fuller  and  more  ®^®^^^^^^^- 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  the  country 
within  their  reach.  Quantitative  investigations,  on  similar  Quantita- 
lines  to  those  suggested  for  the  Senior  Division  pupils  ^i^®  ^^rk. 
but  carried  out  more  intensively  than  was  possible  in 
that  Division,  should  now  constitute  a  considerable  part 
of  the  work.      Calculation  of  results  from  measure-  Calcula- 
ments  made,  and  the  plotting  of  curves  from  actual  tions. 
observations,    should    be    frequent.      In    the    cities  Curves, 
trade,     transport,     construction,     lighting,      heating,  in  cities 
and  other    urban  activities  might  yield  much  useful  Urban 
material,  and  thus  in  some  degree  help  to  make  up  for  activities. 
the     inevitable     deficiency    in     those    more     strictly 
natural  subjects  with  which  the  country  abounds.     In 
rural   schools  the  local  farming  practice,  the  school  In  the 
garden,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  nature  around  will^^"°*^y- 
rurnish  ample  opportunities  for  intensive  quantitative 
work   on  the  lines  already  indicated.     In  addition  to  Rural 
such    exercises,    the     more     advanced    pupils    might  «^*ivities. 
study    the    inter-dependence     of    plant    and    animal 
life,  and  the  effect  on  them  of  the  geological,  geographi- 
cal and  meteorological  conditions  of  the  locality,  and 
might  finally  approach  the  broad  outlook  of  a  more  or  Regional 
less  complete  Regional  Survey.  Survey. 


II.-THE  TEACHING  OP  SCIENCE 


The  pupils  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  intelligent  Relation  to 
guidance  through  a  series  of  Nature  Studies,  such  as  Nature 
are  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this  Memorandum,  will  Study, 
have  become  familiar  with  various  facts  and  phenomena 
which  should  form  a  substantial  basis  for  the  Science 
work  of  the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  School.    At  this 
stage  the  Science  Studies  should  assume  a  more  markedly 
quantitative  character  than  would  have  been  profitable 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  a  stricter  logical  sequence  in 
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the  work  should  also  be  followed.  In  Botany,  fo 
example,  the  previous  field  and  other  observations  o 
the  pupils  should  now  have  coherence  given  to  thei 
in  the  natural  development  of  the  subject,  while  at  thi 
later  stage  attention  can  be  given  to  studies  in  growt 
and  function,  which  would  be  meaningless  without  8 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Chemi$ 
IJ^ktiouto  try.  These  experimental  subjects  have  had  in  thei 
turn  to  await  the  attainment  by  the  pupils  of-  som 
mathematical  skill  before  systematic  work  could  b 
attempted  with  advantage.  But,  the  point  reache 
when,  with  a  good  working  grasp  of  Arithmetic,  th 
pupils  have  entered  upon  the  serious  study  of  Algebr 
and  Geometry,  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  ma 
with  advantage  begin  those  intensive  laboratory  studie 
which  will  not  only  supply  many  and  varied  problem 
for  the  application  of  their  increasing  knowledge  c 
Mathematics,  but  should  also  introduce  them  to  method 
of  enquiry  and  lines  of  action  whidi  favour  th 
cultivation  of  the  feculty  of  steady  and  logical  thinking 
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The  main  object  of  a  course  of  Experimental  Scienc 
is  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  habit  an 
spirit  of  accurate  investigation — a  process  which  ma 
be  made  a  means  of  mental  discipline  of  the  highe.* 
order.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  first-hand  ii 
vestigation  by  each  pupil  of  a  definite  problem  in  tli 
laboratory  should  be  the  keynote  of  the  work,  and  thi 
demonstrations  by  the  teacher  must  take  a  secondar 
place.  The  operations  in  the  laboratory  may  be  precede 
by  such  explanation  as  may  serve  to  make  clear  to  tli 
pupils  the  nature  of  the  question  to  be  studied  and  t 
connect  it  with  their  previous  knowledge ;  they  should  \ 
followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained,  by  tli 
discussion  of  divergencies,  by  the  bringing  out  of  generj 
conclusions,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  varioi 
principles  underlying  the  experiments.  Demopstratio 
by  the  teacher  may  be  employed  to  confirm  thes 
conclusions,  or  to  illustrate  their  bearing.  He  shoul 
give  continual  and  strenuous  supervision  to  the  laboratoi 
operations,  and  should  devote  much  time  and  thougl 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  work  there,  and  to  the  carefi 
selection  of  experiments  and  problems  for  tl 
pupils.     The  use  of  a  text-book  by  the  pupils  in  tl 
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laboratory  a»  a  guide  to  their  practical  work  should  not  be  Text-books. 

encouraged  at  the  Intermediate  stage.    Where  a  teacher 

adequately  fulfils  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him, 

such  a  thing  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  may  become 

a  positive  hindrance  to  the  work.     In  the  laboratory 

it  is,  the  study  of  things   that   must  be  maintained  Study  of 

paramount^  and  in  the  earlier  years,  at  least,  the  mind  ^^^S^- 

of  the  student  should  be  kept  steadily  turned  towards 

the  observation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  themselves^ 

with  the  teacher  as  his  only  mentor. 

It  is  blear  that,  for  the  purpose  of  orderly  teaching,  Arrange- 
the  pupils  of  a  class  should,  as  a  rule,  be  engaged  at  any  ™®"t  of 
one  time  in  the  investigation  of  questions  of  the  same  T?^  '" 
general  nature,  although  the  problem  to  be  studied  may  be  *     *    ^' 
presented  to  different  pupils  in  varied  forms,  provided  that 
the  results  obtained  can  be  used  to  establish  some  common 
principle.     The  actual  investigation  assigned   to  each  individual 
pupil  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  individual.     The  investiga- 
practice  of  associating  pupils  in  pairs  for  all  investigations  tion  de- 
is  not  to  be  commended.      Only  in  cei-taiu  experiments,  ^^^^°^ 
as,  for  example,  when  readings  of  two  instruments  have 
to  be  taken  simultaneously,  or  in  the  use  of  the  larger 
and  more  cosily  pieces  of  apparatus,  is  this  in  any  degree 
desirable.     Otherwise,  in  all  common   operations  the 
individual  character  of  the  work  should  be  maintained 
so  that  every  pupil  may  be  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  to  the  cultivation    of   self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent habits. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  actual  observa-  Records  of 
tion  is  the  truthful  and  clear  recording  of  results.     For  experi- 
this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  each  pupil  should  be  ™®"^ 
provided    with    a    book     (preferably    with    alternate 
pages  ruled  in   squares),  in  which  he  should  keep  a 
continuous  dated  record  of  his  operations  throughout 
the   year.      In   this    book    he    should    enter  —  in   the 
laboratory,  and  at  the  time — an  account  of  the  several 
investigations  he    has   conducted,  and   of  the  results 
individually  obtained.      The  record  should  show  every  Tabulation 
observation   made,   and,   whenever  possible,  it   should  ^^' results, 
be  accompanied   by  a  presentation  of  the  results  in 
a  tabular  form.     The    statement  of   work   need  not 
be  in  any  way  elaborate,  but  it  should  at  least  be  clear 
and  free  from  slovenliness.     It  is  not  sufficient  simply 
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Itliistra- 

riotting 
cur  vua  of 


Description  to  record  a  measurement;  the  instruments  and  methods 
**^  employed  should   be  clearly  indicated.      The   records 

apparatus,  should  also  be  illustrated  by  drawings  of  a  simple 
Uivturc,  and,  wherever  the  character  of  the  obser 
vatious  permit  of  it,  the  results  should  be  plotted  in 
the  form  of  a  graph.  In  all  calculations  contracted 
methods  should  be  used.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  education  of  the  pupils,  it  is  of  real 
consequence  that  these  notes  should  be  neatly  written, 
the  composition  closely  studied,  the  calculations  set 
forth  in  good  style,  and  the  diagrams  of  apparatus, 
dissections,  etc.  drawn  with  care.  Strict  attention  to 
this  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  at  the  commencement  of 
the  laboratory  course  will  get  over  early  the  main 
difficulties  which  pupils  feel  in  effective  note-taking. 
Later  on,  the  majority  will  take  pride,  if  not  positive 
pleasure,  in  keeping  their  records  in  a  satisfactory  state. 


Detarmina- 
tion  of 
conatantB. 


Tiitorost  in 
quantita- 
tive opera- 
liouB. 


The  determination  of  constants,  whether  in  the  find- 
ing of  a  relative  density,  a  specific  or  latent  heat,  a 
refractive  index,  or  the  percentage  composition  of  a 
substance,  should  in  every  case  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  class  average.  After  the  record  of  the  experiment  has 
been  made  by  the  pupil  in  his  note-book,  the  result 
should  be  written  by  him  on  the  blackboard  in  a  column 
in  common  with  other  pupils  in  the  class.  Widely  dis- 
crepant results  could  afterwards  be  eliminated  from  the 
column  by  the  teacher  in  discussion  with  the  class,  and 
a  mean  result  calculated  and  recorded  as  the  finding  of 
the  class.  This  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 
scientific  method,  and  where  it  has  been  already  intro- 
duced, it  has  never  failed  to  arouse  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  quantitative  operations,  by  inciting  to 
a  healthy  rivalry  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the 
individual  results. 


Physical 
moasuro^ 
ments. 


Measuring 

mstru 

m6iits. 


The  early  lessons  of  the  cotu'se  will  be  chiefly  devoted 
to  elementary  exercises  in  measurement.  It  is  essential 
that  the  pupils  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  units  of  length,  area,  and  volume,  and  should  acquire 
skill  in  the  use  of  accurate  measuring-instruments.  But, 
these  objects  being  attained,  it  is  not  desirable  that  this 
part  of  the  work  should  be  unduly  protracted.  Further 
worl:  during   the  first  two  years   of  the  Intermediate 
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Course  should  be  mainly  physical,  and  should  precede 
studies  in  elementary  chemistry,  seeing  that  chemical 
phenomena  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  of 
difficulty  than  are  those  in  elementary  physics,  and  that 
the  proper  interpretation  of  chemical  changes  and  laws 
depends  upon  physical  principles. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  following  outline  of  OutKne  cf 
work  is  put  forward  as  indicating  a  suitable  course  of  ^^^'^ 
study   in   Experimental    Science   for  an   Intermediate 
School  devoting  three  hours  per  week,  in  two  equal 
periods,  to  the  subject : — 

Physical  Measurements : 

Lengths,  Areas,  Volumes. 

The  Lever.      Principle    of   Moments.      The 

Beam  Balance.     The  Spring  Balance. 
Mass  and  Density. 

Physics  of  Air  and  Water : 

Pressure.      The    Barometer.      Boyle's    Law. 

U  and  W  Tubes.       Hare's    Apparatus. 

The   Syphon.    Hydrometers. 
Specific  Gravity.   The  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

Time  and  its  Measurement.     The  Pendulum. 

Heat,  including  Hygrometry : 

Temperature.     The  Thermometer. 

Expansion  considered  qualitatively. 

Melting  and  Boiling  Points. 

Conduction.     Convection.     Radiation. 

Newton's  Law  of  Cooling. 

Quantity  of  Heat.     The  Calorimeter. 

Specific  Heat.    Latent  Heat. 

CoeflScients  of  Expansion  of  Solids,  Liquids 

and  Gases. 
Charles'  Law. 
Dewpoint.     The  Hygrometer. 

Introductory  Chemistry  : 

Mixtures  and  Compounds. 
Separation.     Filtering  and  Decanting. 
Solution,  Crystallization,  Distillation,  &c. 

Chemistry    of  Air,    Water,    and    Combustion.      The 
indestructibility  of  Matter.   Acids,  Bases,  and  Salts. 
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It^tausive 

Nature 
Studies. 


Courao. 


General 

fiynopBis. 


Cfaemical  Studies  of  Common  Substances,  such  as 
Chalk,  Carbon,  Salt,  Nitre,  Ammoniai  Sulphur,  and 
bodies  derived  from  these. 

Law  of  Constant  Proportion  gradually  dereloped  by 
the  quantitative  exercises  done  throughout  the 
course. 

Study  of  the  Equivalents  of  Common  Elements. 

Law  of  Equivalent  Proportions. 

Such  a  course  as  has  been  outlined  above  should 
occupy,  with  a  fair  measure  of  fulness,  the  whole  of 
the  time  normally  given  to  Science  during  the  three 
years  of  the  Intermediate  School  course ;  but  although 
this  scheme  indicates  a  line  of  work  commonly  pur- 
sued, it  must  not  on  any  account  be  considered  the 
only  one  acceptable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  Indeed,  it  is  most  desirable  that,  whenever 
the  Science  teacher's  qualifications  and  other  circum- 
stances permit.  Nature  Studies  in  continuation  6t  the 
work  already  overtaken  in  the  Senior  Division  of  the 
Elementary  School,  but  on  more  intensive  lines,  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  months  in 
each  year  of  the  Course.  This  would  naturally  lead  to 
such  modifications  of  the  Experimental-Science  Studies 
as  would  allow  the  necessary  time  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  teacher  should  frame  his  scheme  accordingly.   ^ 

Beyond  the  Intermediate  Certificate  stage,  the  course 
of  work  to  be  followed  in  the  Secondary  School  or  Junior 
Student  Centre  would,  in  large  measure,  depend  upon 
the  objects  the  pupils  have  in  view  and  the  time  which  it 
is  proposed  to  devote  to  the  subject  during  the  two  or 
three  years  of  study  for  the  Leaving  or  Junior  Student's 
Certificate.  The  following  general  synopsis  should  afford 
scope  for  the  selection  of  suitable  schemes  of  systematic 
study  at  this  stage  : — 

Chemistry — more  advanced  studies,  such  as 
Bone  Ash  and  Phosphorus. 
Borax  and  Boric  Acid. 
Sand  and  common  Silicates. 
Metals  and  their  Common  Compounds,  e.g. — 

Zinc,  Iron,  Copper,  Mercury,  Lead,  &c. 
Common  Organic  Compounds, 
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General 
Kectilinear  Propagation  of  Light.  Synopds. 

Intensity.    Photometers. 
Eeflection.     Mirrors. 
Formation  of  Images. 
Refraction.     Prisms  and  Lenses. 
Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Eye. 


Sound : 


Velocity  and  Intensity. 

Vibrations  and  Wave-lengths. 

Pitch  ^nd  Quality. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Ear  and  Larynx. 

Expei*imental  Mechanics : 

The  Mechanical  Powers, 
principle,  of  Work. 
Eqiiilibrium  of  Forces 

Magnetisiln: 

Properties  of  Magnets.  Law  of  Inverse  Squares. 
Magnetic  Field  and  Lines  of  Force. 
Terrestrial  Magnetism.     The  Mariner's  Com- 
pass. 

Electricity : 

Statical  Electricity : 

Generation.     Frictional  Miachinfes. 
Induction.     Influence  Machines. 
Poteiitial.   Condensei's.   The  Leyden  Jar. 
Voltaic  Electricity: 

Single  and  Double  Cells. 
Ohm's  Law.    Current.    Galvanometers. 
Kesistanoe.    Wbeatstone's  Bridge. 
Electro-Motive  Force.    Voltmetei*s. 

Biological  Studies, 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  or  Experi- 
mental Physiology  aod  Hygiene. 

Throughout  the  more  exacting  work  of  experimental 
investigation,  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  not  neglect 
opportunities  as  they  arise  in  his  frequent  discussions 
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with  his  pupils  to  "  humanise  ",  as  it  were,  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  by  bringing  out  their  applications  to  the 
Natural  explanation  of  various  natural  phenomena,  or  to  manu- 
phenomena.  facturing  OF  other  processes  and  concerns  of  everyday 
life.  The  subjects  of  the  syllabus  bristle  with  possibilities 
of  this  kind.  Take  a  few  examples  from  an  earlier 
part  of  the  course : — 

Fluid  pressure  as  illustrated  in  the  ordinary  gas 
and  water  mains. 

The  barometer  and  thermometer  in  their 
meteorological  relations. 

Formation  of  dew,  fog,  rain,  and  snow. 

Boiling  point  of  water  as  affected  by  changing 
barometric  pressure. 

Influence  on  climate  of  the  high  specific  heat  of 
water. 

Conduction,  convection  and  radiation,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  heating  of  a  school  by  the 
ordinary  hot-water  system. 

Convection  currents  as  occurring  not  only  over 
a  candle  or  a  gas  flame,  but  as  exhibited  in 
land  and  sea  breezes,  monsoons  and  trade 
winds. 

These,  and  many  other  correlative  matters,  taken  up 
as  the  ordinary  work  suggests  them,  would  interest  and 
stimulate  even  the  dullest  among  the  pupils.    As  will  be 
Chemistry.  Seen  from  the  suggested  scheme,  the  chemistry  lessons 
ought  mainly  to   consist  in  the  investigation  of  com- 
monly occurring  bodies  and   of  more  or  less   useful 
materials  derived  from  them  by  definite  chemical  pro- 
cesses.     From    things   well-known  and   common  the 
pupils  will  proceed  to  the  study  of  those  less  familiar 
or,  to  them,  previously  unknown.     These  studies  should 
Synthetical  be  entirely  regulated   from   a  synthetical    standpoint 
studies        an(j  uQt  at  all  from   the  analytical   one  common  not 
^"^'  so  very  long  ago  in  schools.     The  intending  chemist 

will  have  abundant  opportunity  of  practising  the 
special  analytical  side  of  chemical  work  later  on 
within  the  Technical  College  or  at  the  University.  What 
should  be  aimed  at  in  school  is  to  give  the  pupils  a 
sound  grasp  of  the  facts  and  principles,  or  what  have 
been  well  called  the  realities  of  elementary  chemistry. 
Broad-based  upon  quantitative  experiments  performed 
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by   the  pupils  during  the  course  of  study,  the  funda-Lawsof 
mental  laws  of  chemical  combination  will  be  established,  cpmbina- 
but  chemical  theory  should  occupy  a  vpry  subordinate  *^^^'*- 
place,  if  considered  at  all,  at  any  point  in  the  curriculum. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  chemical  formulae  Formute 
and  equations  are  thereby  banished  from  the  school*"^   . 
laboratory;  they  may  be  *' freely  used,"  an  authority ®^'^*^''^"*' 
on    this  subject  says,    "not  as   expressing   molecular 
changes,  but  solely  as  a  shorthand  expression  of  the 
proportions  by  weight  in  which  the  elements  are  found 
by  experiment  to  combine.     This  use  of  equations  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  atomic  theory ;  and  it  has 
such  enormous  advantages  in  assisting  the  memory,  in 
bringing  out  analogies  between    different    classes    of 
reactions,  and  in  expressing  the  results  of  quantitative 
experiments  in  a  form  at  once  compact  and  easily  com- 
prehensible, that  no  intelligent  teacher  of  chemistry  who 
goes  beyond  the  earliest  steps  can  afford  to  reject  it." 

In  all  investigations  the  simplest  appliances  consistent  Simplicity 
with   accuracy  should  be    employed,    and    the   pupils  of 
should  be  accustomed  to  fit  up  their  own  apparatus.  ^PP*'^**^"^ 
The  design  and  construction  in  the  school  workshop  of  construe- 
instruments  to  be  afterwards  used  for  experimental  work  tion  by 
in  the  laboratoiy,  wherever  this  can  be  overtaken,  is  pupils, 
most  desirable. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  all  apparatus,  Care  of 
utensils,  chemicals,  etc.  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order  apparatus. 
and  condition  for  use.  The  laboratory  should  at  all 
times  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  pupils  of  wise  and 
orderly  arrangement  and  cleanliness.  There  should  be 
in  it  a  place  for  everything,  and,  when  not  in  actual  use, 
everything  should  be  in  its  place  and  readily  available. 
An  excellent  plan,  now  commonly  adopted,  is  to  dispose 
the  apparatus  within  the  cupboard  in  the  order  in  which 
the  instruments  are  to  be  used  throughout  the  course 
of  study  mapped  out.  This  not  only  allows  the  teacher 
readily  to  see  how  he  is  provided  for  future  lessons,  but 
it  is  also  an  arrangement  that  the  pupils  will  quickly 
understand  and  appreciate.  Untidy  benches  and  the 
use  of  dusty  apparatus  and  unclean  utensils  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited.  Glass  and  other  vessels 
should  be  kept  as  clean  and  bright  as  table-ware,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratory  should   have   a   good 
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supply  of  soft  dusters  so  that  all  apparatus  or  utensils 
which  have  been  used  by  the  pupils  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  dried  by  them  before  being  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  cupboards.  The  speJcial  duties  laid 
Special  upon  Science  masters  to  regulate  the  disposition 
dutiea.  and  condition  of  the  apparatus  and  other  materials 
placed  in  their  charge  should  he  taken  into  account  in 
apportioning  their  hours  of  actual  teaching  service  in 
the  school. 

In  conclusion,  the  course  which  has  been  sketched, 
when  fully  followed  out,  should  result  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  pupils  of  a  considerable  knowledge,  and 
that  of  a  sound  and   permanent  nature,    of  various 
Main  natural    phenomena.      But    while    this   object    is    of 

purpose  of   great  importance,  the  main  pinpose  to  be  kept  eon- 
^"™®*        stantly  in  view  is  to  render  the  course  of  study  effec- 
tive as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.     The  value  of  the 
Develop-      work  will   depend   upon    its    spirit  and   method,  and 
ment  of       upon  the  power  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  developed 
*    in  the  pupils,   rather  than   upon   the   amount  of  ex- 
aminable knowledge  acquired. 


See  Aj)pendixe8  on  follow ivg  pa^ei. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

[APPENDIX  TO  CmCULAE  374] 

SUGOESTIONS   FOB   SUPPLEMENTAH^   COUHSES   IN  DAT   SCHOOLS, 

"CotTRSE  FOR  KfraL  ScHOOLS,^(tV  The  spocial  instruction 
'dative  to  this  course  should  obviously  be  in  matters  pertniniug  to 
igricultiir©  and  Horticulture,  The  Namre-Study  lessons  given  in  the 
mrlier  stages  of  school  Hfe  should  now  be  so  amplified  and  extended 
IS  to  be  useful  aftenvanla  in  the  work  of  field  or  grirdon.  School 
gardens^  such  as  are  now  common  in  America  and  on  the  Continent, 
v¥Ould  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  lesROnSj  and  iho  time  spent 
in  giving  practical  instruction  therein  would,  under  reasonable  restric- 
Lion^i,  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  school  course,  Much,  however,  may 
Im  done  with  window  Imxes  and  fiower  pots  in  the  way  of  expennsent 
md  otfsorvation  on  plant  reproduction  and  growth,  the  influence  of 
various  manures  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  Ax,  The  roclcs  and 
5oilsi  in  the  fieiglibourhood  should  be  iiarefidly  studied  and  their  re- 
lations established.  The  suitability  of  different  soils  for  particular 
crops  might  afterwarrls  be  considerorl  from  the  farm  practice  of  the 
district.  The  life  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  peats  could  bo  worked 
out  and  simple  remedies  agaiuj^t  them  tested*  Wind  and  insect 
pollination  of  plants  would  also  prove  a  most  intero^^ting  studyi  and 
would  naturally  lead  to  observations  on  bees  and  bee-keeping  at  the 
nearest  beehives.  A  few  wi'li-illustrated  lesaons  in  the  rudiments  of 
chemistry  would  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  pupils  the  more  important 
facts  connected  with  the  nutrition  and  work  of  plants,  and  tlu?  relations 
of  air,  water,  and  soil,  t<i  both  vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  raay  beimdenakenj 
but  the  intelligent  toacher,  knowing  liis  ground,  will  bo  able  to  suggest 
many  Other  Lines  along  which  the  ecbool  lime  may  be  advantageously 
fipjnt.  From  the  observations  made,  inference  m  to  the  farming 
practice  inav  from  time  to  time  be  drawn  ;  btit  it  is  important  that  the 
course  shoutd  be  a  training  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties, 
sucli  aB  will  be  of  value  to  the  pupil  whatever  his  future  occupation 
may  he,  and  not  simply^  a  committing  to  memory  of  facts  relating  to 
any  branch  of  Natural  History  or  Agriculture. 

**  In  any  inferences  as  to  farming  practice  that  raaj'  ]>e  drawn,  the 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  be  guided  by  the  best  expert  opinion 
available,  and  full  use  should  be  made,  both  for  purposes  of  iUust ration 
and  for  drawing  inferences  as  to  correct  farming  practice,  of  any 
Experiment  Stations  conducted  in  the  neighbour hoo<i  by  the  Agri^ 
cultural  CoUege  of  the  district 

♦<  (2),  As  suKsidiary  subjcctSj  the  following  should  find  a  place  in 
the  course,  (a)  Instruction  in  Gcometi'v  on  the  lines  already  indicated 
for  the  Technical  Course,  but  leading  up  to  land  measuring  and  simple 
exerciser  in  siu^veying.  {h)  Tlie  study  of  newspaper  market  reports 
and  exercises  in  calculations  baaed  upon  them,  (c)  The  keeping  of 
accounts/' 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  FOR  SEASONAL. 
NATURE  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

A  seasonal  course  of  Nature  Study,  continued  throughout  the  year, 
has  many  advantages  : — 

(1)  It  is  "natural,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  always  relevant  to  what  tbe 
pupils  (in  the  country  at  least)  are  seeing  and  feeling  at  the  time. 
The  school  studies  should  aim  at  focussing  and  encouraging  the  out-of- 
school  Nature-Study  which  forms  part  of  every  healthy  child's  ex- 
perience where  there  is  any  "Nature"  left.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
have  subtle  influences  on  human  life,  and  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
outer  world  will  be  studied  with  most  sympathy  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

(2)  By  keeping  to  the  seasons  it  is  easier  to  get  fresh  or  living 
material  for  study.  Where  there  is  opportunity,  the  pupils  should 
bring  in  part  of  this  material,  and,  in  any  case,  their  real  experience 
should  be  utilised.  They  should  learn  to  relate  clearly  in  school  what 
they  have  seen  and  done  out  of  school.  (The  Nature  Study  should 
be  used  for  exercising  the  power  of  expressing  experience — o'rally,  in 
writing,  in  form  and  colour.)  Their  curiosity  in  regard  to  what 
happens  in  the  outer  world  should  be  whetted,  so  that  they  may  see 
more  precisely  next  time,  understand  it  better,  and  enjoy  it  more. 

(3)  By  following  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  school  Nature  Studies 
will  keep  in  touch  (in  the  country  at  least)  with  the  human  activities 
going  on  around,  «.</.,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  and  on  the  shore ; 
and  thus  the  "  reality  "  of  school-work  will  bo  increased.  There  will 
be  great  gain  even  if  the  only  immediate  result  bo  that  the  child  is 
convinced  of  the  interestingness  of  the  most  familiar  things  within  its 
own  experience,  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  problems  behind  them  all. 
To  cultivate  the  mood  of  inquiry  is  a  greater  gain  than  much 
knowledge. 

(4)  By  making  the  school  Nature  Study  strictly  seasonal,  it  may  be 
easier  to  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  Nature  Study 
for  children  means  a  series  of  elementary  lessons  in  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Meteorology,  and  so  on.  The  time  for  this  parceUing-out 
into  subjects  or  special  sciences  is  later.  The  child  should  have  a 
scientific  way  of  looking  at  things  developed  long  before  it  hears  any- 
thing about  special  sciences.  Nature  Study  means  getting  interested 
in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world ;  learning  to  see,  to  measure, 
to  record,  and  describe  things  accurately  ;  trying  to  find  out  the  "  go  " 
of  things,  the  "  how "  of  any  happening.  In  Nature  Study  we  aim  ai 
seeing^  understanding y  enjoying^  and  practically  learning  froni  the  natural 
world  round  about  us. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Nature  Study  has  gone  wrong  when 
it  becomes  bookish  or  too  much  of  a  "  lesson/*  It  has  also  gone  wrong 
when  it  becomes  easy-going  and  lacking  in  serious  purpose.  As  im- 
portant aids  it  must  suffice  here  to  mention — a  schogl  garden,  a 
simple  aquarium  and  terrarium,  a  small  collection  always  being  re- 
newed, a  nature-diary,  a  scrap-book  for  photographs  and  similar 
records,  a  few  lenses,  and  a  field-glass. 
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I,  SPEINQ  STUDIES. 

scponeiice  abows  that  the  bcist  time  for  beginning  a  coitrso  of 
Lire  Study  IB  in  S^ing.  "  Kator© "  is  tbeu  making  &  new 
oniii^.  And  there  is  spring  in  the  child's  body  and  mind.  After 
usually  harder  and  more  sedentary  work  of  the  winter- term, 
a  should  be  some  relaxation^  a  change  of  themes,  ami  some  open- 
work. The  woods,  the  meadows,  the  hetlgerows,  the  ponds,  the 
e-jxKjls  are  all  "calling,"  and  there  are  responses — whose  origins 
older  than  all  books — ^in  every  healthy  mind.  It  may  not  be 
ibie,  especially  in  towns,  to  do  all  that  might  be  wished  to 
tfy  these  spring  desires  for  a  "  return  to  nature  "  in  the  Words- 
;hian  aonsCf  but  it  is  supine  to  s^iy  that  we  can  do  nothing  in 
^y  educative  way  along  this  line.  Furthermore,  it  the  Nature 
\y  is  going  to  be  pmisued  in  a  thoroughly  concrete  and  objective 
I  I  hen  spring  is  the  fittest  time  to  begin — when  particularly 
^^tiug  thingfti  such  as  Howers  and  birds^  may  be  studied  in  their 
iml  appearance,  before  there  is  too  great  embarrassment  of 
a. 

INBRAL  ThEM£3  :^ 
Spring  is  the  time  of— 

Be-atvakening :  €,g,^  of  winter- sleepers,  winter-hiders,  ehrysalidsi 

buds,  seeds* 
Ite'imig&raUon  :  e.g.,  of  trees ;  the  ascent  of  sap. 
Voung  Things:  e.g.,  seedlings^  nestlings,  lambs,  tadpoles,  young 

trout,  larval  gnats. 
Ee-peopling :  e.g.,  of  ponds,  shore-pool^  woods,  meadows ;  the 

return  of  the  migrant  birds. 

aus,  more  particularly,  a  course  beginning  in  April  might  devote 

first  studies  to  working  out  thij  idea  of  April  as  the  month  of 

Eiing  :— 

The  opening  up  of  the  earth  ; 

The  op«3ning  of  seed -cases ; 

The  opening  of  buds  ; 

The  opening  of  eggs  (Iikvster) ; 

The  opening  of  the  bird's  orchestra,  and  so  on. 

se  should  be  made  of  the  old  stories  of  the  return  of  Proserpina 
the  re-awakening  of  the  8!eoping  Beauty,  and  of  the  immortal 
ids  and  lyrics  of  the  spring.  (There  should  be  throughout, 
gh  without  *'  forcing  '*  the  method^  a  correlation  of  Nature  Study 
literature  and  art,  as  well  as  with  occupations,) 
jference  should  be  made  in  the  country  to  those  human  activities 
are  seasonally  conditioned,  ejj.^  sowings  fishing,  and  looking  after 
ambing. 

Physical  :— 
Appropriately  at  the  Yerrial  Ei^uinox  (2lBt  March)  a  beginning 

should  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  the 

seaaona. 
The   lengthening  day,   the   higher  suo,  the  disappearance  of 

wintry  conditions,  the  hints  of  wamith. 
Spring  winds. 

Spring  showers.     Study  of  falling  rain. 
Nlaix-b  dust»     Importance  of  dust, 
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B.  Plant  Life:— 

(1)  SpnmtiDg  or  germination  of  seeds,  €.g,^  bean,  cress,  sj< 

more,  acorn,  orange,  grasses.  Draw  stage  after  8ta| 
Behaviour  of  seedlings.  Try  experiments  with  sproutii 
in  different  conditions  of  warmth,  light,  moisture  and  sc 
Sow  a  counted  number,  and  see  how  many  come  up. 

(2)  Openine   of  i>uds,  of    common  trees   in  particular,   e. 

horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  poplar,  ash.  Observe  the  acti 
opening  on  the  trees  or  on  twigs  kept  in  water. 

(3)  Experiments  on  the  ascent  of  sap. 

(4)  Early  spring-flowers,  e.^.,  celandine,  aconite,  wood-anemoi 

coltsfoot,  sloe  or  blackthorn,  crocus,  snowdrop,  woe 
hyacinth,  willow,  alder. 

(5)  Study  of  '*  bulbs,"  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  daffodils,  a 

of  crocus  "  oorms,"  which  have  been  bought  in  autui 
and  attended  to  through  the  winter. 

(6)  Make  studies  of  potato-tubers.      Let  them  grow  und 

different  conditions.  Measure  and  weigh  different  stag< 
Keep  a  record  of  growth-changes. 

(7)  Make  more  detailed  study  of  large  buds,  «.^.,  horse-ch<ostni 

cabbage.  On  twigs  of  the  horse-chestnut  find  t 
transitions  from  bud-scales  to  leaves,  and  draw  a  series.''^ 

C.  ANiBiAL  Life  : — 

(1)  Frog-spawn;    the  eggs;    their    envelopes    of    jelly;    t 

changes  in  the  eggs ;  the  embryos ;  the  liberation  of  t 
larvsB  ;  the  newly  hatched  tadpole  ;  the  appearance  of  t 
tadpole  after  a  month,  after  two  months  ;  the  change  in 
the  miniature  frog;  the  different  ways  of  breathing  ai 
feeding;  the  behaviour  of  the  tadpoles;  their  enemic 
the  year's  life  of  the  frog  : — the  winter  rest ;  the  pairii 
and  e^-laying;  the  juvenile  life  in  the  pond;  t 
migration  from  the  pond ;  the  summer  in  the  fields ;  t 
return  of  the  survivors  to  the  mud  by  the  pond-side. 

(2)  Life-history    of    gnats   or    mosquitos ;    of    harlequin-fli 

(whose  larvae  are  called  blood-worms) ;  and  of  oth 
insects,  such  as  may-flies  and  dragon-flies,  whose  you 
stages  live  in  ponds,  etc.  Compare  these  with  life  lo 
aquatic  insects,  e.^.,  water  boatman  and  water  beetl 
Collect  the  larvaa  of  caddis-flies  in  their  cases  and  wat 
them.  The  story  of  the  gnat  in  particular  to  be  demc 
strated:  the  raft  of  eggs;  the  active  larvae;  their  moi 
ments ;  their  breathing ;  their  moults ;  the  pupae  ;  t 
winged  insects. 

(3)  Study  the    gradual    re-peopling    of    ponds,   e,g.^   the   \ 

appearance  of  nowts  and  pond-snails. 

(4)  Hatch  in  running  water  (a  very  gentle  stream  from  t 

tap)  the  eggs  of  trout  and  salmon.  Keep  sticklebac 
for  some  time  in  an  aquarium  (a  large  glass  vessel  with  f 
sides). 


*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  great  majority  of  our  suggettions  we  i 
referring  not  to  what  the  teachers  should  do,  but  to  what  the  teachenv  shoi 
get  the  pupils  to  do. 
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(5)  Story  of  young  eels*  (three  to  fiye  inches  long)  which 

ascend  the  rivers  in  spring.  They  are  already  at  least 
a  year  old.  They  were  hatched  in  deep  water  on  the 
Continental  shelf  to  the  west  of  Britain;  they  have  had 
a  fasting  period  of  open  sea  life  (when  they  were  fiat  from 
side  to  side,  transparent  ''glass-eels"  about  seven  inches 
long) ;  they  become  less  delicate,  cylindrical,  shorter  and 
coloured;  they  swarm  up  the  rivers  by  day  and  rest 
at  sunset;  they  ascend  to  slow-ilowing  reaches  and  to 
ponds ;  they  grow  large  slowly,  but  never  breed  in  fresh 
waters ;  they  return  fully  grown,  five  or  six  years  old, 
to  the  sea— to  the  deep  waters,  and  probably  die  after 
giving  rise  to  a  new  generation.  Contrast  eels  and 
salmon  as  to  their  life-history.  Contrast  eels  with  '<  niners," 
which  are  the  young  of  lampreys. 

(6)  Study  of  the  re-peopling  of  the  shore-pools,  e,g.^  birth  of 

sea-anemones,  the  young  dog-whelks  in  their  vase-like 
egg-cases  fastened  to  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  the  young 
stages  of  the  common  shore-crab  (after  the  free-swimming 
larval  stages  in  open  water),  the  young  of  some  of  the 
common  shore  fishes,  the  stickleback's  nest  among  the 
weeds. 

(7)  Study  of  caterpillars  and  their  transformations.      Collect 

some  caterpillars  and  their  appropriate  food-plants. 
Ob(«erve  the  growth-changes,  the  pupa-stage,  the  emergence 
of  the  butterfly  or  moth. 

(8)  Birds  in  spring  :  The  new  arrivals,  such  as  swallow  and 

cuckooj  the  spring  songs  of  birds  (recognition  of  some  of 
these),  the  nesting-time.  Some  last  year^  nests,  disinfected 
and  stored  in  autumn,  should  be  studied.  Kobbing  birds' 
nests  is,  of  course,  forbidden,  but  the  eggs  from  some 
deserted  nests  may  be  secured. 

(9)  Study  of  the  behaviour  of  chicks  and  other  young  birds. 

AN    ILLUSTRATION    IN    GREATER   DETAIL. 

Some  of  the  children  live  by  the  sides  of  a  salmon-river ;  they  have 
seen  the  salmon  leaping ;  they  may  have  seen  the  female  fish  laying 
her  eggs ;  they  have  seen  the  salmon  caught — in  different  ways.  If 
Nature  Study  means  anything  in  such  a  place  it  means  inquiry  into 
the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  salmon,  and  from  this  we  are  not  to  be 
deterred  though  many  of  the  problems  that  surround  the  salmon  are 
still  unsolved. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  winter  months  in  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
bed  of  the  stream  by  the  female  salmon  and  fertilised  there  by  the  male 
salmon.  The  eggs  have  many  enemies,  and  many  perish.  Those  that 
survive  develop  very  slowly,  taking  three  to  four  months  to  hatch. 

At  first  the  young  ones  are  very  sluggish  and  lie  among  the  stones, 
living  on  their  legacy  of  yolk  which  may  last  for  fifty  days.  As  the 
yolk  becomes  exhausted,  they  become  more  active,  and  about  eight 

*  Here  and  in  a  few  other  instanceB  in  these  suggestions  there  is  a  slight 
departure  from  the  observational  method.  But  if  that  method  is  made  funda- 
mental, the  teacher  may  occasionally  allow  himself  the  cUingerous  luxury  of 
ublng  his  book-lore  to  fill  np  gaps  in  the  pupils'  observations. 
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weeks  after  hatching  (t.e.,  in  spring)  the  fry  are  about  an  inch  long 
They  now  grow  quickly,  feeding  on  minute  creatures  in  the  water,  and 
by  the  end  of  a  year  they  are  somewhat  trout-like  "  parr,"  about  four 
inches  long. 

In  the  second  or  third  spring  after  their  birth,  they  put  on  their 
silvery  "  sea-jacket,"  are  about  seven  inches  long,  and  descend  to  Hke 
sea  as  "  smolts."  In  the  sea  they  feed  voraciously,  e.g.,  on  young 
herrings  and  haddocks,  and  on  the  eggs  of  crustaceans,  and  grow  large. 

In  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  or  more  they  return  to  the  rivers  as 
"grilse,"  perhaps  two  to  five  pounds  in  weight,  and  they  are  able  to 
spawn.  Thus  the  story  begins  again.  After  spawning  the  salmon 
are  out  of  condition  and  have  to  return  to  the  sea  to  regain  their  full 
vigour.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mature 
salmon's  energy  is  accumulated  during  the  time  it  spends  in  the  sea. 
Although  they  develop  slowly,  they  grow  quickly  and  they  may  live  to 
a  good  age,  attaining  a  weight  of  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  in  very 
fortunate  cases. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  colour-changes  in  the  course  of  the 
life-history  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  gymnastic  feats  of 
leaping,  to  the  combats  of  the  males,  to  the  numerous  risks  that  beset 
the  salmon  at  different  times,  to  the  fact  that  thev  sometimes  return  to 
the  same  river  and  so  on.  The  life-history  of  tne  salmon  should  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  flounder,  the  eel,  the  lamprey,  and  others. 

ANOTHER    ILLUSTSATION. 

One  of  the  signs  of  spring — in  April  or  May — is  the  reappearance  of 
humble-bees.  These  are  queens  or  females,  the  sole  survivors,  which 
have  passed  the  winter  at  rest  in  some  sheltered  hole.  They  fly  to  early- 
flowering  plants,  e.g.  to  the  willow-catkins.  They  look  out  for  a  suitable 
nesting-place,  and  there  they  deposit  within  a  cradle  of  wax  a  small  mass 
of  pollen  and  nectar  which  they  have  collected.  In  this  some  eggs  are  laid. 
A  second  cradle  or  cell  is  connected  with  the  fii-st,  and  then  a  third, 
and  so  on.  After  about  a  month  the  first  brood  is  hatched,  and 
these  are  all  **  workers,"  i.e.,  usually  sterile  females.  The  first  set  of 
daughters  begin  to  help  the  queen-mother,  and  soon  there  is  a  second 
set.  The  queen  ceases  to  forage  and  remains  in  the  nest,  exclusively 
maternal.  Some  of  the  daughters  may  produce  eggs  which  develop 
without  being  fertilised.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  drones  or 
males  are  hatched  and  young  queens.  There  is  thus  a  large  family, 
consisting  of  one  mother,  many  workers,  a  smaller  number  of  drones, 
numerous  young  queens,  and  it  may  be  grandchildren.  A  nest  of 
Bombus  ierrestris  in  August  contained  thirty-five  young  queens,  twenty 
drones,  and  160  workers.  But,  unlike  a  bee-hive,  the  community  may 
be  described  as  "  annual,"  for  all  die  off  in  autumn  except  a  few 
fertilised  queens  which  rest  through  the  ^dnter. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  extraordinary  activity  throughout 
the  summer :  food-colkcting,  nest-making,  producing,  feeding,  and 
tending  the  young ;  to  the  occasional  guests  {Psithyrus,  Apathtti),  bees 
very  like  BomhuSy  which  are  tolerated  in  the  nest;  to  the  enemies 
such  as  field-mice,  weasels,  and  insect  intruders;  to  the  little  mites 
often  seen  on  the  bodies  of  bees;  to  the  importance  of  humble-bees 
in  flower  pollination  ;  to  Darwin's  **  Cats  and  Clover  "  story ;  to  the 
gradual  series  connecting  solitary  bees,  through  humble-bees^  wit^ 
the  hive-bees. 
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II.  SUMMER  STUDIES. 

The  longor  day  and  the  more  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  imply  a  great 
increase  in  the  income  of  energy  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  This 
implies  a  marked  inyigoration  of  the  life  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
curve  of  activity  which  bezan  to  ascend  in  spring,  reaches  its  climax 
ia  summer.  The  "  tide  of  life "  reaches  in  summer  its  high-water 
mark. 

A.  Physical: — 

A  second  attempt  to  explain  the  physical  basis  of  the  seasons. 

The  long  day  and  the  variations  in  temperature  and  pressure. 
Study  of  sunshine  and  haar,  morning  mists  and  morning 
dew,  clouds  and  rain,  prevailing  winds,  effects  of  drought, 
the  importance  of  dust,  thunder-storms,  hail. 

B.  Plant-life: — 

Study  of  activity  of  plants,  now  at  its  maximum.  The  every- 
day activities.  Simple  experiments  showing  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  and  salts,  the  loss  of  water  and  the  using 
of  water,  that  the  leaves  are  making  much  starch,  sugar, 
etc.,  that  light  is  necessary,  that  what  the  leaves  make 
passes  down  the  stem.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  "explain"  things.  School  children  cannot  do  much 
in  the  way  of  studying  root-absorption  and  the  like 
without  preliminary  training  in  physics.  It  s  ould  be 
enough  at  this  stage  to  show  what  takes  place,  and  to 
raise  many  questions,  leaving  them  unanswered.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  are  few  botanists  who 
will  say  that  they  understand  the  ascent  of  sap  or  the  effect 
of  sunlight  on  a  leaf.  To  give  easy-going  explanations  is 
bad  education. 

Therefore^  without  dwelling  much  on  the  mysterious  internal 
processes,  study  rather  the  ways  in  which  leaves  are  fitted 
to  resist  wind,  heavy  rain,  frost,  insects,  snails,  moulds  ; 
how  they  support  and  protect  the  buds;  how  they  are 
arranged  to  obviate  overshadowing ;  how  they  are  cut  up, 
exposmg  much  surface,  in  crowded  places ;  and  so  on. 

Summer  phase  of  common  trees,  etc.,  contrasted  with  their 
phases  at  other  seasons.  Study  their  general  shape,  mode 
of  growth,  trunk,  bark,  branching,  twigs,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit,  seeds,  seedlings,  saplings.  Examine  different  kinds 
of  wood.     Count  the  rings  on  a  cut  tree. 

Study  of  summer  flowers. 

The  increasing  brightness  of  floral  colour  compared  with 
spring  flowers.  Make  a  "  flower  calendar  "  with  three  or 
four  characteristic  flowers  for  each  month. 

The  parts  of  the  flower : — 
supporting  sepals,  calyx  ; 
attractive  petals,  corolla  ; 
pollen-making  stamens ; 
seed-making  carpels. 

fhe  uses  of  nectar 
colour 


fragrance 


•  in  attracting  profitable  insect  visitors, 
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The  defences  of  the  flower  from  unwelcome  guests. 
Inter-relations  of  flowers  and  insects. 
Kesults  of  summer  work  : — 

The  filling  of  tubers  and  other  storehouses. 

The  formation  of  next  year's  buds. 

The  making  of  seeds  and  fruits. 
Study  some  one  plant  in  particular,  e.g,^  dandelion,  and  have 
drawings  made  of  its  chief  stages  and  phases. 

PLANT  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Begin  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  "  plant  associations,"  i.^.,  societies 
of  plants  usually  found  together  in  similar  habitats,  and  often,  though 
not  related  to  one  another,  showing  the  same  kind  of  fitness  for  par- 
ticular conditions  of  life.  Thus  there  are  the  plants  of  the  meadows, 
the  roadsides,  the  cultivated  fields,  the  railway  banks,  the  woods,  the 
clifis,  the  dunes,  the  shore,  the  bogs,  the  ponds,  the  moor,  the  hilbide,  etc 

Select  a  particular  habitat,  say  a  thickly  grown  hedgerow,  and  study 
the  competition  for  room  and  light  and  air.  How  many  have  much  cut- 
up  leaves,  why  ?  How  many  different  ways  of  climbing  up  are  there  t 
Scramblers,  twiners,  leaf  climbers,  tendril-bearers.  Give  examples. 
As  an  exercise  in  precision  contrast  the  hxinx-prickU  (a  skin-structure, 
like  a  hair),  the  holly  spine  (part  of  a  leaf),  the  barberry-«ptiw  (equiva- 
lent to  a  whole  leaf),  the  bawthom-^A(?m  (a  twig  that  has  not  got  on). 

Mere  dissection  of  flowers  is,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  sub- 
sidiary ;  but  it  is  a  fascinating  exercise  very  useful  for  the  sake  of  the 
manipulative  skill  thereby  acquired,  and  as  a  discipline  in  precision. 
It  may  be  made  educative  in  other  ways,  e.g.^  when  the  pupils  discover 
real  relationships  between  plants  that  are  superficially  very  different. 

Ileference  should  again  be  made  to  human  industries  which  are 
seasonally  conditioned,  e,g,,  hay-making,  flower-culture,  bee-keeping. 
The  experience — the  real  experience — of  pupils  should  be  utilised  and 
interpreted.  Thus,  a  boy  who  has  shared  in  hiving  a  swarm  may  be 
askea  to  give  as  clear  an  account  as  he  can  of  what  happened. 

C.  Animal  Life  :— 

Summer  is  par  excellence  the  time  for  studying  the  activities,  behaviour, 
and  industries  of  animals.  Summer  is  the  season  of  greatest  animal 
activity. 

As  a  general  intellectual  foundation  for  the  teacher^  the  following 
propositions  should  be  understood  : — 

(1)  The  living  creature  is  undergoing  ceaseless  change,  con- 
tinually breaking  down  its  materials  and  eontinuallj 
building  them  up  again,  yet  retaining  for  a  time  iw 
integrity  in  spite  of  the  flux.  There  is  continual  waste 
and  repair,  expenditure  and  income,  numing-down  and 
winding-up,  combustion  and  stoking,  ««ctivity  and  recupera- 
tion. 

(2)  There  is  a  contrast  between  every-day  activities  and 
periodic  activities.  The  every-day  activities  are  the 
functions  of :  — 

'  Movement,  contractility,  of  the  mus- 
cular system. 
Feeling,  irritability,  of  the  nervooa 
system. 


The    two    "  master 
activities  ". 
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Nutrition,  including  the  ingestioiif 
digestion  and  final  incorporation  or 
absorption  of  f«od. 

Respiration,  including  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  (really  a  gaseous  food), 
to  keep  the  vital  combustion  agoing, 
and  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  (really  a  gaseous  waste). 

Excretion,  the  getting  rid  of  nitro- 
genous waste. 

(3)  The  periodic  activities  are  chiefly  those  of  growing  and 
reproducing,  and  there  is  an  interesting  see-saw  or  contrast 
between  these.  There  are  other  periodic  activities 
such  as  migration,  storing  for  winter,  etc. 

(4)  The  behaviour  of  animals  may  be  conveniently  studied 
under  the  heads : — 

Seeking  for  food,  preparing  it,  storing  it ; 

Making  shelters,  homes ; 

Adjusting  themselves  to' the  inanimate  world,  ^.^.,  in 

migration,  concealment ; 
Adjusting  themselves  to   other   creatures,    e.g.^    in 

combat; 
Finding  mates ; 
Prepanng  for,  feeding,  protecting  and  teaching  the 

young. 

(5)  The  well-defined  industries  of  animals  include :  Hunting; 
fishing,  shepherding,  farming,  storing,  making  nests,  making 
homes,  etc. 

(6)  An  inclined  plane  of  activities  must  be  thought  out  by  the 
teacher  .'"^ 

7.  Rational  conduct  in  man. 
6.  Intelligent  behaviour. 
5.  Habitual  intelligent  behaviour. 
4.  Instinctive  behaviour. 
3.  Complex  reflex  actions. 
2.  Simple  reflex  actions. 
1.  Automatic  internal  activities. 

A  Scheme  of  Study  in  regard  to  Activilies. — ^It  often  happens  that 
living  specimens  are  available  for  study  in  school  or  close  to  the 
school,  and  yet  they  are  not  sufficiently  utilised  /or  lack  of  a  scheme. 
There  are  many  possible  schemes,  and  the  best  one  is  probably  that 
which  the  teacher  thinks  out  for  himself.  The  following  has  been 
suggested  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Guyer,  who  writes : — "  Animals,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  have  two  and  only  two  occupations  in  the  world. 
These  are  (1)  to  care  for  themselves,  and  (2)  to  care  for  their  oflspring. 
Consequently,  every  important  thing  to  be  seen  about  an  animal  lias  to 
do  wit^  one  or  the  other  of  t^ese  pursuits."  Prof.  Guyer's  scheme, 
slightly  modified  as  to  details,  is  as  follows : — 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  ANIMALS. 
L^To  Cars  for  Thxmselves. 

(a)  Food,— y^hAt  do  they  eat  %  How  do  they  find  it  %  How 
do  they  get  to  it  t  When  do  they  feed  ?  How  are  the 
mouth  parts  and  other  parts  suited  for  getting  and  using 
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the  food,  «.^.,  catcbinff,  killing,  eating  1  Do  they  use  any 
peculiar  devices,  ^.gr.,  lying  in  wait  1  Do  they  use  things 
outside  themselves,  such  as  snares,  in  getting  their  food  1 
Do  they  swallow  it,  chew  it,  suck  it,  or  what  1  Do  they 
store  food  ? 

(b)  Sdf-Proifdion, — ^What  enemies  have  theyl    Do  they  seek 

to  escape  them  or  deal  with  them  1  Have  they  armour  or 
weapons  1  Have  they  special  habits  that  are  self-pre- 
servative, such  as  changing  colour  quickly,  feigning  death, 
rolling  themselves  up,  burrowing  1  Are  they  helped  by 
special  fitness  of  structure,  e.g.,  colour-resemblance  or  form 
resemblance  to  other  things  ?  Do  they  help  one  another  ! 
Are  they  social  or  solitary  ?  Have  they  a  home  or  shelter  1 
What  special  risks  do  they  ran  in  the  course  of  their  life- 
history  ?  What  special  risks  are  associated  with  their 
habitat  f 

(c)  Adjustment  to  Physical  Surroundings, — Where  do  they  live  t 

Why  here  and  not  there  1  How  are  they  specially  fitted 
for  particular  habitats  ?  Do  they  act  upon  their  surround- 
ings in  any  marked  manner  1  Are  they  directly  changed 
by  changes  in  their  surroundings  1  How  are  they  adjusted 
to  vicissitudes,  such  as  cold,  heat, drought,  storms,  winter! 
How  long  do  they  live  1 

n. — To  Care  for  their  Offspring. 

Do  they  lay  eggs  1  If  so,  where,  when,  how  1  Do  they  bring 
forth  young  ones  ?  Are  these  miniatures  of  the  parents, 
or  are  they  at  first  very  unlike  the  parents  ]  How  do  they 
secure  the  safety  of  eggs  or  young  ones  1  Do  they  feed 
their  young,  guard  them,  tend  them,  teach  them  1  How 
long  do  the  young  remain  immature  1  What  are  the 
relations  between  the  two  parents,  if  there  are  two  parents  ? 
Do  both  help  to  care  for  the  young  ? 
The  same  form  of  scheme  may  be  used  for  plants.  The  problems 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  though  the  solutions  are  very  different 

SOME  INSTANCES  OF  EELEVANT  SUMMEErSTUDIES 
(Animal  Life). 

The  Behaviour  of  Ants, — Ant-hills  can  be  studied  best  in  their  natural 
sites,  but  with  a  little  care  a  ''  formicarium "  can  be  arranged  (for  a 
short  time)  in  school. 

The  Story  of  the  Bee-hive. 

The  History  of  a  Wasp's  Nest, 

The  Work  and  Life-history  of  Green-flies  or  Aphides. — The  meaning 
of  "honey-dew".  Tell  the  story  of  the  habit  certain  ants  have  of 
using  the  aphides  as  <*cows". 

The  Work  and  Ways  of  Spiders, 

Animals  and  Plants  in  Rdaiion  to  Man, — An  interesting  series  of 
studies  may  be  arranged  under  the  general  heading  of  the  rehLtions  of 
animals  and  plants  (and  their  respective  products)  to  human  life. 
This  is  most  relevant  in  summer,  when  the  activities  of  animals  are  at 
their  height,  but  part  of  it  may  be  held  over  for  winter  when  the 
supply  of  objects  for  study  is  more  difficult.  In  towns — ^where 
opportunities  for  Nature  Study  are  necessarily  tnore  restricted — con- 
siderable emphasis  should  be  laid  on  this  utilitarian  aspect,  as  abo  on 
those  aspects  of  Nature  which  we  call  *'  inanimate  ". 
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III.     AUTUMN     STUDIES. 

A.  Physical  :— 

MeaniDg  of  ibe  short  day,  the  low  sun,  the  increasing  cold,  etc. 
Autumn  weather,  e.g,^  "  equinoctial  gales  "  and  other  winds ; 
haze,  fogs,  mists,  clouds,  and  rain. 

Physiographical "  study  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  e.g,^ 
the  shore,  the  dunes,  the  cliffs,  the  river  bed,  the  drainage- 
system,  the  farm  lands,  the  woods,  the  moor-land,  the  loch, 
the  hiUs.  For  instance,  visit  a  river  and  observe  its 
direction  of  flow,  its  drainage  area,  the  difference  between 
the  two  sides,  the  flood-marks,  the  tributaries,  the  different 
kinds  of  deposits.  Experiment  as  to  its  rate  of  flow. 
Calculate  its  breadth,  etc.,  etc. 

B.  Plant  Life  :— 

Withering  and  Falling  Leaves. — What  the  leaves  have  been  doing 
throughout  the  summer ;  results  of  their  work  ;  external 
and  internal  reasons  for  their  withering  and  fall,  e,g.,  oblique 
light,  cold,  frost,  diminished  supply  of  water,  wear  and 
tear  of  summer ;  what  happens,  e,g.,  migration  of  material 
into  the  stem,  breaking  up  of  the  green  corpuscles,  appear- 
ance of  "  anthocyanin, '  making  of  a  separation  layer,  the 
breakage,  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  contrast  of  fuU-grown 
leaf,  withering  leaf,  dead  fallen  leaf,  and  skeleton  leaf. 
Contrast  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  with  "  evergreens  ". 

Exhibition  of  brilliant  withered  leaves — collected  by  the 
pupils — e.g,f  bramble,  vine,  Virginian  creeper,  maple  .  .  . 
a  "  beauty-feast,"  literally  "  beauty  for  ashes." 

Some  simple  experiments,  e.g,,  with  solutions  of  the 
green  colouring  matter,  separating  the  pigments ;  with 
'*  anthocyanin  "  in  acid  and  alkaline  solution. 

Notice  the  dates  of  the  ''  fall "  in  various  common  trees. 
Compare  different  ways  in  which  the  leaves  fall.  Draw  the 
leaf-scars  of  a  few  common  trees.  Collect  and  dry  some 
leaves  for  use  on  a  winter  day.  Study  the  network  of 
"veins"  in  some  skeleton  leaves  and  inquire  into  their 
significance. 

Find  earthworms*  burrows  with  leaves  half  in,  or,  for 
instance,  the  midribs  of  the  rowan  leaves  lying  around  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow  after  the  leaflets  have  been  dragged 
in.  Read  a  passage  from  Darwin's  account  of  the  formation 
of  vegetable  mould. 

Inquire  into  the  rotting  of  the  withered  leaves,  the  work 
of  moulds  and  other  fungi,  the  action  of  bacteria.  Try  to 
show  by  a  simple  experiment  that  there  is  no  rotting  with- 
out bacteria.  Try  to  make  vivid  the  general  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  matter,  which  is  continually  passing  from  one 
form  to  aiiother,  from  one  incarnation  to  another, 
indestructibly.  Much  that  seems  to  vanish  into  the  air  in 
the  form  of  gas  may  be  recaptured  and  brought  into  the 
circle  of  life  again. 
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Study  of  Fruits  :— 

(1)  Oeneral, — ^The  seo-saw  in  the  life  of  the  plant  between  th< 
sreat  activity  of  foliage  (self-increase),  and  the  i«*Llri"g  o 
fraits  and  seeds  (preparation  for  next  year's  crop). 

"  Fruits,"  a  general  name  for  die  persistent  parts  of  th< 
flowers  and  flower-stalks  after  pollination,  usually  the  fail 
grown  seed  boxes  with  or  without  extra  parts,  such  a 
flower-stalk,  sepals,  bracts. 

(2)  Kinds  of  Fruits. — Get  the  class  to  collect  all  sorts  of  fruits 
add  to  this  if  necessary  from  the  fruiterer's  shop.  Givi 
time  to  classifying  these — a  fine  brain-stretching  exer 
cise.  Avoid  the  complex  terminology  of  the  books  whicl 
is  out  of  place  her«^,  and  keep  to  a  simple  arrangement,  sud 
as  the  following  : — 

I.  Box-fruits  (capsules,  etc.),  e.g.,  poppy,  pea. 

II.  Splitters  (schizocarps),  e.g.,  hemlock,  doadnettle. 

III.  Nuts  and  nutlets,  e.g.^  acorn,  hazel,  beech,  grass,  thistle. 

IV.  Stone-fruits,  e.g,y  cherry,  plum. 

\,     Berries,  «.^.,  grape,  currant,  gooseberry,  orange. 

After  these  are  mastered,  pass  to  difiicult  fruits,  such  ac 
apple,  pomegranate,  strawberry,  fig. 

(3)  Uses  of  Fruits. — To  protect  the  seeds  from  bad  weather, 
seed-eating  animals,  etc. 

To  prevent  too  early  sprouting. 
To  secure  seed-scattering,  etc. 

(4)  How  the  Fnu'ts  help  in  Seed-scaitering. — By  breaking 
gently  or  explosively,  «.^.,  pea,  broom,  whin,  horse-chest- 
nut, balsam. 

Bv  having  '< wings"  or  parachutes,  e.g.,  thistle-down 
dandelion-down,  clematis,  maple,  elm. 

By  adhering  to  animals,  e.g,,  cleavers,  burdock. 

By  being  eaten  (the  seeds  pass  through  the  food  canal 
undigested),  e.g,y  most  stone  fruits  and  berries. 

Special  cases  of  interest,  e.g.,  mistletoe. 

(5)  Contrast  between  what  is  in  Fruits  and  what  is  in  Seeds. — 
^          What  is  stored  in  the  fruit  is  lost ;  what  is  stored  in  the 

seed  is  legacy.  Hence  in  dry  fruits  almost  nothing,  in 
succulent  fruits  much  water  and  sugar ;  in  seeds  much  pro- 
teid  material. 

(6)  Ths  making  of  the  Fruit. 

MORE   DETAILED    STUDY   OF    FRUITS    AND    SEEDS. 

Inquire  into  the  structure  of  common  fruits  of  difierent 
kinds :  poppy  capsules,  hemlock  fruits,  true  nuts,  stone- 
fruits,  berries. 

Study  interesting,  puzzling  fruits,  such  as  apple,  orange,  walnut, 
horse-chestnut,  cocoa-nut,  pea-nut. 

Take  a  particular  case,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  separate  seed 
frpm  fruit-case,  make  flour,  dissolve  out  the  gluten,  inquire 
into  meaning  of  chaff,  "  bran,"  etc.,  sow  some  seeds. 
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Study  the  structure  of  large  seeds,  such  as  those  of  bean,  pea, 

orange,  oak,  sycamore,  and  discover  the  meaning  of  the 

different  parts. 

Beference  should  again  be  made  to  human  occupations  as  seasonally 

conditioned,  e,g,^  harvesting,  fruit-gathering,  fishing,  preparations  for 

winter. 

Animal  Life  :— 

Aaiunmdl  MigraUm^  of  Birds :  The  birds  that  have  gone  or  are 
going;  those  that  have  come  from  the  east  or  farther 
north;  the  birds  of  passage  in  the  stricter  sense;  the 
partial  migrants. 

Storing  of  Food-supplies  by  AfUmals  i^e.g,^  bees,  squirrels. 

Galls :  Inquire  into  the  meaning  of  "  oak>appIee  "  (the  large  oak- 
galls)  and  compare  with  other  galls. 

How  Birds  and  other  Animals  help  in  the  Distribution  of  Seeds, 
Atttumnal  Gossamer  Showers, — Tell  how  the  story  of  gossamer 
showers  was  worked  out  by  a  boy  of  thirteen  (Jonathan 
Edwards,  author  of  The  Freedom  of  the  JVill), 
Study  of  (he  Jetsam  of  the  Shore  after  a  Storm. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  IN  MORE  DETAIL. 

The  Habits  and  Work  of  Earthworms. — The  fact  of  energetic 
activity,  illustrated  in  spring  in  reference  to  nest-building,  ek^.,  and  in 
summer  in  reference  to  ants  and  bees,  etc,  may  be  usefully  Dlustrated 
in  early  autumn  by  a  study  of  the  habits  and  work  of  earthworms. 

(a)  Living  earthworms  should  be  studied,  moving  on  the 
ground  (or  on  the  table),  and  in  the  ground  (in  a  box  with 
a  glass  side  observations  mav  sometimes  be  made). 
Reveral  different  kinds  of  earthworms  are  common,  but 
they  agree  in  their  general  features.  Note  the  difference 
between  the  head-end  and  the  tail-end,  the  difference 
between  the  upper  and  the  under  surface,  the  precise 
position  of  the  mouth,  the  small  hood  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  the  number  of  rings,  the  thickened  rings  where  the 
skin  makes  glutinous  stuff  used  in  forming  the  cocoon  and 
in  pairing,  the  minute  bristles  (four  pairs  on  each  ring^ 
that  stick  into  the  ground  (these  can  be  felt  on  the  hana 
when  they  cannot  be  seen),  the  thin  outermost  layer  (out- 
side the  living  skin)  which  often  shows  a  rainbow-like 
colour  though  it  is  quite  transparent ;  note  the  same  kind 
of  thing  in  shells,  on  the  suitace-film  in  a  puddle,  on  a 
dirty  window  pane,  etc  Get  a  good  description  of  the 
earthworm  from  the  pupils,  leaving  out  at  this  stage  all 
technical  words. 

(6)  Watch  the  earthworm's  movements.  Observe  the  tracks 
left  by  their  nocturnal  journeys.  Experiment  to  see  if 
they  show  by  their  movements  any  awareness  of  sharp 
sounds,  strong  odours,  bright  light,  vibrations.  Collect 
evidences  of  their  activities,  e,g,,  the  castings,  the  leaves 
half-drawn  into  the  burrow,  the  little  heaps  of  pebbles  at 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow.  Go  out  at  night  with  a  lantern 
to  a  green  where  they'  are  abundant.  Where  are  they 
most  abundant  1  Where  are  they  usually  absent  1  What 
do  they  do  in  winter  t 
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(c)  The  work  of  earthworms.  Burrowing ^  making  way  for  the 
plant-roots  and  the  rain-drops,  ploiighcrs  ])efore  the  plough. 
Often  53,000  in  an  acre  of  garden  ground. 
Bruising  the  soil  in  their  gizzards,  making  it  finer,  feeding  on 
the  vegetable  matter  in  it,  passing  out  the  powdered 
residue.  Ten  tons  per  acre  per  annum  pass  through  their 
bodies. 
Burying  the  surface  by  bringing  up  tbe  castings,  often  at  the 
rate  of  three  inches  in  fifteen  years,  and  burying  leaves 
which  go  to  make  vegetable  mould. 

ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  miration  of  birds  should  be  studied  in  autumn  (and  also  in 
spring).  It  is  confessedly  full  of  unsolved  problems,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  leaving  it  severely  alone  in  school  work.  There  is  educar 
tion  in  trying  to  learn  a  little  regarding  difficult  phenomena,  especially 
such  as  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  every  observant  child  in 
the  country.  Of  course,  the  teacher  must  avoid  suggesting  that  he  or 
any  one  else  knows  all  about  it.  He  must  leave  the  subject  in  the 
child's  mind  with  many  marks  of  interrogation !  The  most  useful 
studies  are  those  which  are  left  *'  developable,"  like  seeds,  in  the  mind. 

Prbuminart  Notes: — 

(1)  What  is  going  on  now  ?  Many  of  the  common  birds  have  dis- 
appeared, many  are  scarcer  than  they  were,  many  are  restless,  some 
winter-visitors  (such  as  fieldfare,  redwing,  snow-bunting,  pochard, 
divers,  little  auk)  have  arrived, 

(2)  The  migration  of  birds  is  not  the  only  kind  of  migration. '  There 
are  migrations  of  fishes,  e,g.y  salmon  and  eel ;  of  reptiles,  e,g,^  turtles ; 
of  mammals,  e,g.y  reindeer,  seals ;  even  of  locusts,  etc. 

I.  Big  Facts:— 

(a)  Most  birds  are  more  or  less  migratory,  but  the  migrations 
vary  greatly  as  to  length  of  flight,  numbers  involved, 
and  so  on.  Ck>ntrast  tropical  and  north  temperate  condi- 
tions. 

(6)  Five  sets  of  birds  in  most  of  our  areas :  Summer  visitors 
breeding  here;  autumn  and  winter  visitors,  breeding 
farther  north  and  east;  birds  of  passage  who  linger  for 
only  a  short  time  on  their  way  north  and  south ;  residents 
and  very  partial  migrants ;  and  casual  vagrants. 

(c)  On  the  whole,  in  Britain,  birds  come  from  the  south  and 
south-east,  and  east  in  spring ;  and  -fly  away  south  and 
south  east  in  autumn. 

{d)  In  many  cases,  such  as  swallow^  swift,  cuckoo,  and  puffin, 
there  is  great  regularity  in  the  dates  of  coming  and  going. 

(«)  In  a  very  few  cases  (why  not  more  ?)  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  same  birds  return  to  the  same  place. 
These  facts  should  be  illustrated  in  reference  to  a  few  of  the  beet- 
known  cases. 

II.  Questions  in  regard  to  which  facts  are  still  too  scarce  to  admit  of 
brief  statements :  What  routes  do  the  birds  take  %  At  what  height  do 
they  fly  ?  At  what  rate  1  In  what  order  (as  to  age  and  sex),  and  how 
does  the  spring  flight  difler  in  character  from  the  autumn  flight  1 
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{Climiite-changas  1      Food- 


Compare    with    crystalu    of 
'^how  a   crystal  "growing/* 

CoQifiaro    with   sfilt-solutiona 
Icicles,  eomjimre 


IIL  Thore  are  some  reiisons  lor  rogardirig  inigruf.ioii  as  instinctive: 
What  reasons  ?    What  does  instinctive  mean  1 

IV p  Problems  of  tho  largest  order ; — 

(1)  How   did    migratioa    begin? 
change !    Overcrowding  ?) 

(i)  What  are  tho  immediate  stimuli  pulling  the  trigger  of 
instinct  1  (Change^i  in  tompenituro,  daylight,  fuod ; 
breeding-comfort  f  crowditig  ?) 

(3)  Can  the  way -finding  bo  undorstood  at  ;itl  ?  (Sensory 
alertneM  ?  Inherited  experienco  1  Tradition  1  A  sense 
of  direetioE?) 

IV,  WINTEK  STUDIES. 

A.    Physical  :— 

Snow  crystals  and  snow-flakes, 
common  salt  and  the  like, 
Hoai'-frost  or  fro^on-dew. 

Frost-flowers   on   window-pane. 

allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
with  stalactites* 

Properties  of  snow  and  ice,  t\g.^  '*  avalanches "  in  miidature 
from  the  sloping  roofs  ;  snow-balls, 

Study  of  a  snow-atorm. 

The  abore  after  a  storm  ;  r.;?*,  the  new  face  often  given  to  the 
duneSj  the  landslips,  tbi^  woathering  of  the  cliffs,  the  new 
banks  of  shingle.  Kotice  here  the  protective  influence  of 
the  sea-weeds  and  further  up  of  the  sand-binding  grasses, 
etc. 

The  river-banks  after  a  flood, 

^*    Plant  Life  ;— 

Eecognise  a  dozen  common  trees  in  their  winter-state ;  study 
the  ditl'orcnt  appearances  of  bark,  different  modes  of 
branchings  diiierent  kinds  of  \m\h  and  bud-scales. 

Try  to  make  the  recognition  of  trees  more  precis©  by  getting 
the  pupils  to  tell  bow  they  know  an  ash  from  a  beech,  and 
so  on  for  a  dozfsn  corumon  trees. 

Cut  otF  representative  small  branches,  fix  them  firmly  in  the 
natural  position  on  blocks  of  wood,  compire  them  next  year 
with  similar  branches  bearing  bursting  bud«,  full  grown 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit.     Then  burn  the  collectiom 

Get  the  pupils  to  collect  some  "  skeleton  leaves,"  press  them 
after  they  are  cleaned,  study  the  patterns  of  the  veins, 
keep  the  best  for  comparison  with  the  green  leaves. 

Study  some  plants  that  flower  in  winter,  such  as  ivy,  Christmas 
roses,  snowdrop,  Intjuire  into  tho  insects  which  vidt 
winter-fiowers, 

Study  some  plants  whose  fruits  persist  in  winter,  such  as  holly 
and  mistletoe.     Kead,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Balder, 

Inquire  into  the  winter  state  of  buds  and  sceds^ 
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Evergreetu : — 

In  winter  a  special  study  should  bo  made  of  evergreens.  An 
exhibition  of  evergreens  collected  by  the  pupils  should  be 
arrangedj  «.^.,  ivy,  holly,  laurel,  box,  yew,  pine,  spruce. 

Same  Points  of  Interest. — Most  of  the  evergreens  are  conifers 
(with  exposed  or  naked  seeds),  and  that  means  that  they 
belong  to  a  much  more  ancient  stock  than  the  commoner 
trees  (which  have  their  seeds  in  closed  seed-boxes).  Thej 
often  grow  and  flourish  in  poor  soil,  in  exposed  places,  at 
great  heights — ^an  older,  hardier  race.  But  there  are 
conifers  which  are  not  evergreens,  like  the  larch  (ob- 
viously bare  in  winter) ;  and  there  are  evergreens  which 
are  not  conifers  (such  as  ivy  and  holly  and  laurel). 

Quedions, — Do  evergreens  shed  their  leaves  ?  When  1  Why  is 
the  vegetation  under  evergreens  usually  very  different 
from  that  under  other  trees?  How  is  the  pollen  of 
conifers  usually  carried  ?  How  are  the  seeds  of  conifers 
scattered  ?  A  collection  of  large  cones  should  be  kept  for 
object-lessons,  e,g.,  for  a  lesson  on  spirals,  if  not  on  conic 
sections. 

fFood:— 

From  a  sawmill  it  may  be  possible  to  get  some  good  slices  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  in  a  neat  form  and  suitable  for 
handling.  These  will  form  material  for  an  interesting 
study  on  a  winter  day.  Distinguish  the  bark,  the  wood, 
the  pith  (if  there  is  any) ;  the  position  of  the  growing 
layer,  the  young  wood,  the  heart-wood ;  the  rays,  the  rings 
(what  do  both  mean  ?) ;  the  knots  in  the  wood ;  the 
<*  grain  "  on  smooth  long  slices ;  and  so  on. 

Qofjfj ; — In  winter,  mo9t  appropriately,  a  study  should  bo  made  of  ooal 
and  peat.    The  story  of  their  making  should  be  told. 

TJie  Hand  of  Life  upon  tJie  Ea/rth. — Work  on  from  coal  to  a 
simple  study  of  '*  the  hand  of  life  upon  the  earth."  Other 
deposits  besides  coa],  e,g,,  of  diatoms,  chalk.  The  forma- 
tion of  coral  islands.  The  preservative  influence  of  coast 
Kca-weeds,  of  the  mosses  which  form  huge  sponges  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  of  grass,  of  forests,  etc.  The 
destructive  influence  of  boring  animals,  of  burrowers  like 
crayfish  and  water-voles,  of  beavers  in  the  past.  A  further 
study  of  the  burrowing,  bruising,  burying  work  of 
earth-worms. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  winter  activities  on  the  farm,  garden, 
etc.;  to  the  various  human  devices  for  resisting  the  oold. 

Animal  Life  :-  - 

Various' ways  of  Meeting  the  IFinter  .'-7- 

Winter-sleep  or  hibernation,  e.g.,  in  hedgehog  and  dormouse. 


f  Frogs. 
.  of  J  r     - 


Winter  state  of  -I  Snails. 

(  Queen  humble  bees. 

Dormant  pupae  or  chrysalids  of  insects;    compare  with  buds 
and  ^eerls. 

Find  the  hiding-places  of  house-flies,  earwigs,  wood-lice,  etc. 
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Chamge  of  Colaw  in  tome  Animals : — 

Stoat  becomes  ermine.  How  does  this  come  about  ? 

Mountain  hare  becomes  white.  What  are  the  advantages  of 

Ptarmigan  becomes  white.  the  colour-change  t 

Birdi  ♦»  Wifder  :— 

Birds  that  are  always  with  us,  e,g,^  sparrow,  robin. 
Birds  that  remain  in  part,  though  many  migrate. 
Birds  that  are  never  seen  in  winter,  «.<^.,  swallow,  swift. 
Birds  that  come  to  Britain  in  winter,  e,g,,  snow-bunting. 
Olraervations  on  the  birds  that  gather  about  the  playground  for 

the  food  and  water  provided  for  them,  e,g,,  tits. 
Birds  found  dead  after  a  severe  frost  should  bo  used  for 

examination. 

Comparison  of  Particular  HaarUs  in  Winter  and  in  Summer : — 

Contrast  for  instance  the  winter  and  summer  conditions  of : — 
a  pond, 
a  shore-pool, 
a  stretch  of  the  beach, 
a  particular  wood. 

THE  NATURALIST'S  FOUR  CHIEF  QUESTIONS. 

It  may  be  useful  to  teachers  to  point  out  that  the  naturalist  asks  four 
chief  questions — the  answers  to  which,  all  very  imperfect,  are  unified 
iuto  a  science  of  life-lore  or  biology. 

The  first  question  is — "  fFTiat  is  this  7  "  an  inquiry  into  form  and 
structure.  What  is  this  living  creature  in  itself  and  in  its 
parts  ?  What  is  it  as  we  see  it  with  our  own  lenses  only, 
and  as  we  see  it  when  we  put  other  lenses  in  front  of  ours  ? 
What  is  it  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  when  compared  with  its 
fellows  and  kindred  1 

The  second  question  is — "How  does  this  ad?"  an  inquiry  into 
hMts  and  functions.  How  does  this  living  creature  behave 
as  it  does?  What  is  its  business!  How  does  it  keep 
agoing  and  set  other  creatures  like  itself  agoing?  How 
does  It  get  on  1    What  is  the  '*  particular  go  "  of  it  ? 

The  third  question  is— *' fFhence  is  this?"  an  inquiry  into 
development  and  history.  Where  did  this  living  creature 
come  from  1  How  did  it  begin  1  What  was  it  like  when  it 
was  young  1  What  are  the  chapters  in  its  ^owth  and  life- 
history  ?     What  is  known  of  the  history  of  its  race  1 

The  fourth  question  is— ^ How  has  this  come  to  he  as  it  is?"  an 
inquiry  into  causes.  What  factors  have  led  to  this  living 
creature  being  what  it  is,  where  it  is,  as  it  is ;  in  short, 
what  have  been  the  factors  in  its  evolution? 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  are  not  questions  for  children. 
They  are  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  science  of  biology,  which  is 
not  for  children.  But  they  are  stated  here  because  they  help  greatly 
to  keep  our  own  minds — as  teanhers — in  good  order. 
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SUMMARY  OF  "VALUES,   MEFHODS  AND  AIMS  OF 

NATURE-STUDY." 
Values  :— 

(a)  Developing  sensory  acuteness  and  precision  of  observation. 

(b)  Educating  natural   inquisitiveness  and  cultivating  natun 

interests. 

(e)  Suggesting  endless  interesting  problems,  in  tackling  whic 
the  use  of  scientific  methods  may  be  learned. 

(d)  Culture  of  aesthetic  appreciation ;  Nature  "  a  joy  for  ever. 

There  is  moral  culture,  too,  in   Nature  Study,  as  man 
before  and  after  Wordsworth  have  discovered. 

(e)  Trying  to    understand    something    of    those    outer-worl 

activities  that  are  intertwined  with  human  activities  ma; 
have  great  pradical  value. 

Methods  : — 

(a)  Objective  or  practical ; 

(b)  Socratic  or  heuristic  ; 

(c)  Vital  or  dynamic. 

Aims:— 

Nature  Study  "  implies  an  appreciative  outlook  upon  the  whol< 
environment,  and  that  not  from  a  scieniijie  view-poini 
only,  but  from  the  esthetic  and  practical  as  well.' 
— tfudges*  Report,  Nature  Study  Exhibition  (1902). 

"  Nature  Study  is  learning  those  things  in  Nature  that  are  best 
worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing  those  things  that  mak< 
life  most  worth  living." — (Hodge.) 

'Nature Study  is  the  culture  of  the  habit  of  observing  anc 
thinking  for  one's  self,  and  at  one's  best,  without  books  o] 
helps,  in  presence  of  the  facta,  and  in  the  open  air."— 
(Geddes.) 

"  In  Nature  Study  we  aim  at  seeing,  understanding,  enjoying 
and  practically  learning  from  the  natural  world  round 
about  us." 
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APPENDIX     C. 


ttement  of  tbe  minimum  provision  of  Apparatus  required 
eoimection  with  the  Instruction  of  Small  Classes  of  from 
r  to  six  Pupils  in  Experimental  Science  in  Intermediate 

Schools. 


ApPAEATrW  ILE*H^fRKO   FOR    PjIYBU'aL   PaET   OF   COURME. 


r^ical  balance  (agiiteV 

igLt.,  im  sm..  to  ™««     {;:; 

vordeii    bridge    fr»r  I"^P"^^ 

-ring  balances  (HugluV  Pfjcket). 
itter  balances  to  50  gms. 
British  weights,  i  oz.  to  1  lb. 
letre  scales. 
ew  gauge. 
1»  f  flIliiKirSj  mtli  vernier.. 

•inetrical  solids  for  measure' 


1  50  C.C*  burette  with  s^tivnd. 
1  ICK)  c.{L  burette  with  ststnti. 
1  graclnated  cylinder,  50  c.c. 

1  graditated  cylinder,  250  c.c. 
i>  sniail  flasks. 

(j  email  beakers-. 

2  dosi.  test-tub^  G  ins,  by  S  in, 

1  do«.  tjoiling-tubes- 

3  lbs,  gln-Hs  tubing  assorted  (bore 
£  to  6  nims.). 

2  yd'is.  narrow  indiarubber  tubing. 

3  yds.  indiarubher  gius -tubing. 
3  retort  ntandis  with  riuga* 

3  clam  pa  for  ditto. 

2  pieeea  wire  gauze, 

4  lbs.  mercury. 
I  pint  methylated  spirit, 
1  pint  turpentine, 

3  metal  pulleys. 


unsen  bumersi  {or  spirit  lamps), 
lermometers  0"  to  UMf  C, 
iermometer  C  to  2 12''  F. 
{3Z,  narrow-naoiithed  stop-bottles 
'or  specific  gravity), 

n  addition,  the  following  (if  not  alresidy  at  hand)  shuuld  be  procured 
^Dy  i — PlitTs^^  funnel,  mlk  thread,  Hies,  i^i  [Uitrcd  paper,  dividetfij  l2-i^t■h 
;rsj  scisMir^j  cardlnxird,  thin  indiarubber  cord,  corks,  wiren^  tin  cans, 
1  shot,  wooden  Ulfjck?^,  drawing  pios,  imila,  set-snurtret*,  protractors, 
affin  w*ait,  tin  foil,  kiad  bullets,  tin  l«lates,  saucers. 

roftf.— The  totiil  c^^st  of  the  above,  if  i>nly  one  Imlance  is  required  (price 
b  caae  and  set  of  wi-i^bts  aViotit  2/.  3^,),  should  not  be  more  than  about 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  School  will  be  almvdy  l>rovided  with 
1©  items  ill  the  lint,  aad  the  c^  >ht  may  be  tkus^  diminit^hod.  A  barometer 
c©  from  2/.)  is  not  included  abuve,  ai*  the  School  i^hould  be  fuminhud 
b  one  for  onlinary  chiaw  purno?ie.s.  Other  useful  in^tr umenti*,  <;.r^,,  **  Harems 
QftratUii"  and  U  and  W-tub&s  for  balancing  cnlnnms  nf  liqiuds,  cau  be 
ly  set  up  by  the  tciicher  or  pupils  themselvos. 

Tie  above  apparatUE  m  also  very  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
iplementary  Course  pupils  in  Introductory  Exi>erimental  Science. 
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Apparatus  required  for  Chemical  Part  of  Courss. 


Apparatus. 


Chemicals. 


4  small  glass  funnels. 

4  evaporating  basins. 

^  gross  small  test  tubes  (3  ins.  long). 

2  tripod  stands. 

2  small  distilling  flasks. 

2  small  pneumatic  troughs. 

2  beehive  shelves, 

4  watch  glasses. 

6  small  gas  jars  (about  5  ius.  by  2 

ins.). 
6  glass  plates  for  ditto. 
4  flasks,  round  bottoms  (capacity 

about  300-eoO  cc), 
12  indiarubber  stoppers,  assorted. 
2  lbs.  glass  tubing  (6  to  20  mms. 

bore). 

1  lb.  Jena  glass  tubing  (6  to  12  mms. 

bore. 

2  bell-jars,  about  8  ins.  by  3  ins. 
4  small  i>orceI.ain  capsules. 

4  small  porcelain  crucibles  and  lids. 
1  tall  jar,  about  500  cc. 
1  mcket  Alter  papers. 

1  flat  flame  jet  for  Bunsen. 

2  spring  clips. 

2  retorts  (4  oz.,  stoppered). 
1  porcelain  mortar  and  pestle. 

deflagrating  spoon. 

wood  filter  stand. 

test-tube  stand. 

pair  crucible  tongs. 

pipe-clay  triangles. 

small  calcium  chloride  tubes. 

10-c.c.  pipette. 

"  Winchester  pint "  bottles. 


1  pint  sulphuric  itcid.' 
1  pint  hyarochloric  acid. 
1  pint  nitric  acid. 
1  pint  solution  of  anmionia. 
1  pint  methylated  spirits. 
4  ozs.  carbon  disulpnide. 
8  ozg.  sulphur. 
4  ozs.  charcoal. 
^  oz.  phosphorus. 

1  oz.  sodium. 

i  oz.  potassium. 

6  yds.  magnesium  ribbon. 

2  ozs.  zinc  foil. 

2  ozs.  aluminium  foil. 
1  oz.  copper  foiL 

1  oz.  tin  foil. 

2  ozs.  lead  foil. 

4  ozs.  iron  filings. 
4  ozs.  manganese  dioxide. 
2  ozs.  copper  oxide. 
16  ozs.  common  salt. 
4  ozs.  sodium  bicarbonate. 
4  ozs.  potassium  chlorate. 
4  ozs.  potassium  bichromate. 
4  ozs.  nitra 
4  ozs.  chalk. 
4  ozs.  marble. 
4  ozs.  calc-spar. 

4  ozs.  calcium  chloride  anhydrous. 
4  ozs.  calcium  sulphate. 
4  ozs.  alum. 
4  ozs.  copper  sulphate. 
i  oz.  silver  nitrate. 
4  ozs.  gunix)wder. 


Note.— The  price  of  the  above  apparatus  will  be  from  2l.  bs.  to  21. 10«. ; 
that  of  the  chemicals  about  lOs.  Where  no  gas  supply  is  available,  a 
plumber's  blast  lamp  or  a  "  Primus  "  paraflin  stove,  costing  from  7«.  6d.  to 
Ibs.f  should  be  added  for  exi)eriments  requiring  high  temperatures. 
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REPORTS    OF    HIS    MAJESTY'S 
CHIEF    INSPECTORS. 


lERAL  Report  for  the  Year  1907  btj  A.  K  Scougal,  Esq., 
M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Smiior  Chief  Ins^i^ectar  of  Svhools  m 
HmiUknd,  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southers^  Divis^iok  O]? 
Scotland, 


January  1908. 
LOBDS, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my  fourth 
Lual  Report  on  the  Hchools  in  the  Houtht^rn  Division  of  Scotland. 
ince  the  date  of  my  last  Annual  Report  the  following  changes  g^aj 
e  taken  place  in  the  Inspection  Staff  of  the  Division.  On  OhangeB. 
1  Mareh,  iriOT,  H.M,  Inspector  Mr.  Barrie  gave  ui>  the  charge  of  ^l*'H^S'r*f  ^*^ 
:rict  No,  2  and  retired  from  tho  service  under  the  agi}  liiiiit,  >f^  B^rlie 
Barrie  had  held  office  as  one  of  H.M,  Inspectors  of  Schools 
thirty -six  ycara.  For  a  short  i)criod  aft^^r  his  ap])ointmcnt 
assisted  the  late  Dn  Charles  E.  Wilfion  in  the  inspection  of 
>ola  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  After  the 
ring  of  the  Education  {Scotland)  Act  of  1H73  he  was  advanced 
ihe  charge  of  the  Dumfries  district,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
uty-seven  years.  lu  180Q  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge 
be  Haddington  district*  which  he  held  till  liis  retirement.  During 
long  periixl  Mr.  Barrie  had  proved  himself  an  able  and  efficient 
sef— sound  in  judgment,  loyal  to  the  Depart  men  tj  fair  and 
lideTate  in  his  treatment  of  managers  and  teachers.  H.M. 
sector  Mr.  Clark  was  transferred  from  the  Perthshire  district 
iucceed  Mr<  Barrie.  Until  Mr,  Clark  took  up  his  duties  on 
1  September,  the  work  of  the  Haddington  district  was  over- 
m  by  the  staff  of  the  Edinhur/rh  district.  The  vacancy  in 
thsbim  was  fiUorl  by  the  transference  from  the  8tiriing  district 
tl-M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar,  whose  place  at  Stirling  was  taken 
H.M,  Inspector  Mr.  Fraser,  who  had  been  on  the  general  staff 
the  Division.  Mr.  Fraser  was  succeeded  by  H.M.  Inspector 
Walter  Stewart,  who  had  previously  been  associated  with  H,M* 
sector  Dr.  Macnair  in  the  Seionce  and  Art  work  of  the  Division  ; 
Mr.  James  G*  Frewin  was  appointed  a  Junior  Inspector  to 
the  place  vacated  by  Dr.  Stewart,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Sub- 
sector  of  the  Second  Class  in  the  Stirling  district,  was  promoted 
16  a  Sub-Inspector  of  the  First  Class,  and  transferred  to  the 
fttaw-Argyll  district,  to  t^ike  the  place  of  Mr.  Biniiie,  I.S.O., 
ed  I   and  Mr,  Bell,  Sub-Inspector,  was  moved  from  the  Border 
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Southern  Division  of  Scotland. 


FArnhnrgh 
f>i  strict 
Mr.  Jamie- 


m 


district  to  Stirling.  The  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  fhe  Sub-In- 
spectors of  the  Second  Class  has  been  filled  by  the  appointmenl 
of  Mr.  Donald  J.  Macleod,  who  has  been  temporarily  posted  to  the 
Edinburgh  district ;  and  assistance  is  in  the  meantime  being  gives 
to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  Border  district  by  the 
Edinburgh  staff. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Barrie  deprives  me  of  his  report ;  but, 
as  far  as  school  work  is  concerned,  the  report  furnished  by  H.M. 
Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson  covers  the  work  seen  by  him  and  hie 
junior  colleagues  in  the  Haddington  district  as  well  as  in  the 
Edinburgh  district. 

School  Supply  and  Accommodation. 

In  my  General  Report  for  last  year  I  enumerated  the  chief  causec 
which  now  necessitate  an  increase  or  modification  of  school  accom- 
modation. The  remarks  which  I  then  made  are  still  applicable 
Under  pressure  of  the  same  causes,  Managers  throughout  the 
Division  have  shown  considerable  activity  in  the  eidargenieni 
or  alteration  of  buildings  and  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
In  the  Edinburgh  district  Mr.  Jamieson  mentions  as  the  chiei 
improvements  in  school  supply :  (1)  The  opening  by  the  School 
Board  of  Edinburgh  of  the  Gilmore  Place  Public  School,  which 
is  a  very  large  and  handsome  building ;  (2)  the  institution  by  the 
same  Board  of  the  Special  School  for  Defective  Children  at  Willow- 
brae ;  (3)  the  reconstruction  of  Bathgate  Academy,  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire;  (4)  the  completion  by  the  School 
Board  of  Bo'ness  and  Carriden  of  the  large  new  school  at  Grange. 
The  last-mentioned  school  will  do  much  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  accommodation  and  organization  with  which  the  Board  hafl 
long  had  to  contend.  Mr.  Jamieson  also  refers  to  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  School  Boards  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Leith  (B.j 
regarding  the  education  of  the  children  who  live  near  the  boundary 
line  between  the  city  and  the  burgh.  This  agreement  will  clear 
up  the  difficulty  at  Granton  Public  School,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  acute.  As  the  result  of  the  opening  of  Gilmore  Place 
Public  School,  West  Fountainbridge  Public  School,  the  buildings 
of  which  had  long  been  unsatisfactory,  has  now  been  closed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Managers  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity 
have  recently  instituted  a  Higher  Grade  School  and  Junior  Student 
Centre,  known  as  the  Holy  Cross  Academy.  This  new  school, 
which  is  situated  just  within  the  burgh  of  Leith,  is  intended  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Roman  Catholic  Higher  Grade  scholars  and 
Junior  Students  not  only  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  but  also  in  the 
country  round.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  boarding 
a  certain  number  of  pupils.  The  opening  of  this  school  has  in- 
volved the  closing  of  Edinburgh,  Albany  Street,  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Higher  Grade  and  Elementary  School.  The  latter  school 
though  interesting  and  weU  conducted,  had  long  been  defective 
in  respect  of  buildings.  In  District  No.  2  the  most  important 
building  improvement  completed  before  the  end  of  the  session 
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was  the  enlargement  of  Musselburgh  Grammar  (Higher  Grade 
Public)  School. 

In  the  Fifeshire  district  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  points  out  Fifeshire 
that  every  class  of  the  population  is  represented  except  the  shepherd  ^^^^^rict. 
and  the  crofter,  and  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  complexity  and  'S^mi.eA. 
variety  of  the  problems  presented  in  a  study  of  the  necessary 
school  supply.  Over  the  mining  belt  of  Fifeshire  the  population 
is  increasing  rapidly ;  over  the  eastern  half  of  that  belt  in  par- 
ticular it  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity>  and  the  Boards  concerned 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  it.  The  Wemyss  Board, 
especially,  has  to  cope  with  an  enormous  task,  and  is  doing  so 
vigorously.  In  the  manufacturing  towns — in  Dunfermline,  that 
is,  and  Earkcaldy  (with  Dysart)  —  progress,  though  steady, 
is  less  rapid.  ''In  Dunfermline,"  Mr.  Smith  continues,  ''the 
supply  is  for  the  moment  adequate  to  the  demand ;  and  I  may 
so  far  digress  as  to  say  that  in  respect,  not  only  of  school  provision, 
but  of  equipment,  staff,  and  general  efficiency,  the  burgh  of  Dun- 
fermline need  fear  comparison  with  no  town  in  Scotland."  In 
Kirkcaldy  a  large  new  school  has  been  built  this  year  and  a  similar 
school  is  building  at  Dysart.  In  the  fishing  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  population  is  stationary,  while  from  the  purely  rural 
districts  it  is  slowly  ebbing  away.  In  these  parts,  therefore,  there 
has  been  no  need  to  press  for  accommodation,  except  where  a 
building  has  had  to  be  condemned  ;  but  in  the  improving  oi  equip- 
ment and  the  readjustment  of  buildings  Mr.  Smith  says  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  that  there  remains  not  a  little 
to  be  done.  In  the  fishing  communities  the  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  unstable  condition  of  the  staple  industry,  which  a  turn 
of  the  trade  may  send  elsewhere.  Mr.  Smith  concludes  this  section 
of  his  report  with  a  list  of  five  new  schools  built,  building,  or  to 
be  built ;  of  seventeen  existing  schools  to  which  additions  have 
been  made,  are  making,  or  are  to  be  made  ;  and  of  fifteen  schools 
on  which  improvements  have  been  made,  without,  however,  in- 
creasing the  accommodation ;  and  he  says  that  minor  alterations 
have  been  too  numerous  to  mention. 

After  a  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the  school  building  diffi-  Border 
culties  at  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  and  to  the  new  building  at  Eye-  V^^^^ 
mouth  in  which  cookery  and  laundry  are  taught,  H.M.  Inspector  ^'  -^^^^^ 
Mr.  Fleming  (Border  District)  points  out  that,  as  the  popidation 
of  his  district  is  stationary  or  decreasing,  the  supply  of  school 
places  may,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  but  that  there 
is  need  for  considerable  expenditiure  on  equipment  and  on  the 
improvement   of   buildings.    Reconstructions   or   additions    will 
need  to  be  made  not  infrequently  on  account  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  staff.    He  also  urges  that  the  outlay  necessary  to 
an  adequate  development  of  practical  work  should  be  courageously 
faced.    In  his  district  there  are  many  schools  in  which  the  fittings, 
such  as  desks,  need  to  be  renewed ;    and  he  considers  that,  with 
regard  to  heating  and  ventilation,  few  of  his  schools  entirely  satisfy 
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the  requirements  on  which  the  Department  now  inaists  in  the  case 
of  new  schools.  Mr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  recently 
a  great  improvement  is  taking  place  in  matters  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  and  he  describes  in  detail  the  methods  employed  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  managers  and  teachers  in  these  questions,  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  enlightened  regulations  drawn  up  by 
the  School  Board  of  Cavers  for  the  guidance  of  the  cleaners  of  the 
Board's  schoolrooms  and  offices. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  dark  (Perthshire  district)  reports  that,  by 
reconstruction  and  enlargement,  Aldgimaig  General  Assembly 
School  has  been  made  practically  a  new  school ;  that  a  small  new 
school  has  been  erected  at  Achnafree ;  and  that  additions  bave 
been  made,  or  are  being  made,  to  the  schools  of  Pitcaimgreen, 
Kinclaven,  Kinfauns,  Muthill,  Perth  (Southern  District),  Perth 
(Western  District),  and  Stormontfield.  With  a  view  to  providing 
suitable  accommodation  for  a  Higher  Grade  School  the  managers 
of  Dunkeld  Royal  Public  School  have  carried  out  structural  altera- 
tions on  the  buildings.  Plans  have  been  submitted  for  a  new 
central  school  at  Kenmore,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  Conarie 
and  Strathfillan  Public  Schools.  It  is  understood  that,  as  the 
result  of  a  plebiscite,  the  School  Board  of  Comrie  now  propose  to 
erect  a  new  school.  The  Perth  School  Board  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  new  school  in  the  Northern  District.  The  question  of  accom- 
modation at  Craigend  Public  School,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  Mr.  Clark's  last  report,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  Perth 
(Landward)  School  Board.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  come 
from  Forgandenny  parish ;  but  the  two  Boards  should  be  able 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  lines  indicated  at  their  joint 
conference  with  Mr.  Clark  in  August  last. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  remarks  that  in  the  Stirling  district 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  supply  of  school  places  abreast  <^  the 
increase  of  population  does  not  present  any  peculiar  difficulty. 
The  population  increases,  but  not  rapidly ;  and  though  there  has 
been  considerable  activity  in  providing  new  premises  during  the 
year,  the  new  buildings  have  in  a  good  many  cases  been  due  solely 
to  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  consideration  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  pupils.  In  the  mining  part  of  the  district,  however,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  examples  of  large  additions  necessitated 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  population.  A  handsome  new  school, 
with  a  central  hall  and  light,  airy  rooms,  has  been  erected  at  Eanross, 
while  the  old  buildings  remain  available  for  practical  instruction 
in  connexion  with  the  Supplementary  Course.  Camelon  School, 
under  the  Falkirk  School  Board,  having  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  has  been  rebuilt,  with  a  light  and  spacious  central  hall. 
At  Banton  (Balsyth  Landward  School  Board)  the  existing  premises 
have  been  completely  reconstructed.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
at  Aberfoyle  Public  School,  where  the  acconmiodation  is  now 
ample  and  of  excellent  quality.    At  Kilsyth  Academy  a    laj^ 
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addition  has  been  built  for  the  needs  of  the  new  Higher  Grade 
Department.  The  St.  Ninian's  School  Board  have  had  to  cope 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  population,  and  "have  shown 
their  usual  energy  and  foresight."  A  handsome  new  school,  with 
a  central  hall,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  buildiag  at  Cambus- 
barron.  The  single  room  of  which  Fallin  School  consisted  now 
forms  part  of  a  well-designed  school  accommodatiag  300  pupils. 
The  junior  department  of  Bannockbum  Public  School  has  been 
very  successfully  enlarged  and  reconstructed ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  School  in  the  same  parish  has  been  largely  extended  and 
greatly  improved.  A  considerable  addition  has  also  been  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  School  at  Stirling.  A  small  addition  and 
some  internal  and  external  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Avonbridge  Public  School.  Trossachs  Public  School  has  been 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  A  new  school  is  in  progress  at 
Airth,  and  exteiosive  additions  and  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  at  St.  Ninian's  Public  School,  Stirliag. 

The  foregoing  summary,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  H.M. 
Lispectors  in  charge  of  districts,  is  evidence  that,  in  providing 
the  material  conditions  which  successful  teaching  demands,  school 
managers  throughout  the  Division  have  not  been  inactive. 

Fesdinq  and  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 

Reference  is  made  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Division  to  School 
the  arrangements  in  operation  in  some  localities  for  supplying  meals, 
soup  or  cocoa  to  the  scholars  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  sjl  cases 
where  such  an  arrangement  exists  H.M.  Inspectors  find  that  the 
efEects  are  good ;  and  in  most  cases  the  scholars  make  a  small 
payment  for  what  they  receive.  But  such  attention  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  children  is  not  at  all  general.  At  present  provision 
of  this  kind  must  depend  entirely  on  private  initiative,  and,  where 
such  meals  are  supplied,  the  success  of  the  arrangements  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  solicitude  of  the  teacher. 

Except  in  Edinburgh  and  Fifeshire  medical  inspection  has  hardly  Medical 
been  attempted.    Last  spring  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  inspection 
took  an  important  step  in  appointing  as  their  Medical  OfiScer     schools. 
Dr.  John  H.  Meikle,  who  is  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  medical 
supervision  of  their  schools.    Similar  appointments  had  previously 
been  made    by  the   Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh   for   the 
Secondary  Schools  under  the  Company's  management ;    and  since 
the  institution  of  the  College  for  Physical  Training  at  Dimfermline 
the  medical  inspection  of  children  attending  schools  under  the 
Dunfermline  Board  has  been  carried  out  by  the  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  college.    H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  shall  quote  this  section 
of  his  report  in  eatenso : — 

**  I  have  addressed  enquiries  to  all  my  correspondonts  to  ascertain  what  In  Fifeshire 
ArrangeinentB  are  being  made  for  the  feeding  and  medical  inRpection  of  the  ^^^-  Smith, 
("hildren.    The  answers  are  disappointing.    The   question  of  feeding  the 
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ctuldreii  is  m  this  oouDty  mainly  a  quaetioxi  for  the  rural  schools.  In  the 
Dumorous  burglia  and  viUages  which  dot  *  the  populous  Bh(MW  of  Fife '  th< 
children  dA  a  rule  ara  abb  to  get  home  for  their  mid-day  meal ;  and,  as  t 
rolo,  it  ia  tliere  for  them.  There  nra  really  no  slum  schools  in  Fife ;  then 
are  doubtless  many  poor  p(?ople ;  but  of  real  penury,  of  grinding  poverty 
so  far  as  I  have  fteen,  tliere  i»  little.  '  Our  children,'  writes  one  of  my  reyerem 
managers,  'are  all  well  fed  and  well  clad.'  Long  may  they  so  continue 
But  there  are  many  country  HrhocVU  from  which  the  children  cannot  ge 
home  at  mid-day,  and  where  nmAx  good  may  be  done  by  suppljdng  a  warn 
meal  at  school^  at  lea.^b  during;  the  winter  months.  At  present  Boards  oanno 
ehiirgo  Hucli  itemjj  to  the  aehool  acoonat ;  but  there  are  obvious  facilitie 
whicbr  evt^n  at  present,  Boarda  may  legitimately  ofifer ;  and  the  member 
might  do  something  in  their  private  capaeity  to  initiate  such  movements 
Onoc  started,  and  aided  by  i*ome  contributions  in  kind,  they  are  self-support 
ing.  At  Forgan,  for  example,  wht^ro  the  children  bring  their  own  bread  an^ 
ftre  ciiarged  |d.  per  head  for  soup,  theie  is  an  annual  surplus  of  some  dOt 
But  k  must  Ije  said  that  this  aatisfaetory  result  would  not  be  achieved  J 
it  were  not  for  the  generous  aid  given  by  the  teachers.  And,  generally 
one  finds  tUat,  whoever  m^ay  have  st^irti'd  the  soup-kitchen,  its  success  i 
the  long  run  depends  above  all  on  Iho  generous  aid  of  the  teachers.  Tlii 
aid,  I  am  sure«  is  ungrudgingly  given.  But  the  number  of  places  at  wiiic 
aoup-kitdhenB  have  been  started  is  dt8apf)ointingly  small.  They  exist  a 
Auchtorderran,  Cardenden,  Bumtiftland*  Halbeath,  Ferry-Port-on-Craij 
Forgan,  Kirkton  of  Largo,  Lc^lie^  Gateside,  and  (Dunfermline)  St.  Margaret' 
Roman  Catholic  School.  At  Fllnk,  too,  they  supply  cocoa,  tea,  or  coffee 
and  the  clerk  tells  me  that  since  this  arrangement  was  made,  colds  and  mine 
tiilmentrt  have  greatly  decresi^ed  durmg  the  winter  months.  All  credit  t 
these  scJiools.  But  what  a  miserable  total^^leven  schools  out  of  146.  Tfa 
main  reason  why  there  artj  so  few  is  indicated  with  some  ndiveti  by  a  reveren 
correspondent : — *  On  the  subject  of  feeding  and  medical  inspection  of  th 
school  oliiidren,  the  Board '— i  tell  not  its  name — *  have  taken  no  actio 
beyond  being  unanimously  epfx^^d  to  the  cost  of  the  former  being  place 
upon  the  rates/ 

"Medical  inspection  is  in  a  still  more  backward  state.  Thanks  to  tl 
Carnegie  Trust,  the  Burgh  of  Dunfermline  enjoys  probably  the  most  thoroug 
system  of  ntedieal  insi^ection  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  It  ie  carried  out  b 
two  doctors — one  of  them  a  lady — in  a  manner  far  too  scientific  and  minnt 
for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  here.  Elaborate  measurements  and  otb 
statistics  are  taken  and  recorded.  It  is  to  tio  noted  that  the  system  is  volui 
tury ;  but  the  tact  and  skill  with  wldch  it  is  administered  have  in  alma 
all  cafles  secured  tht?  fret?  oonaotit  wnd  co-o|*e(r»tion  of  the  parents.  Townhj 
Publio  School,  though  under  the  Landward  Board,  participates  in  the  Bur]g 
fiystem.  Satia factory  arrangements  have  also  been  made  at  Kirkcaldy.  Tl 
iasptrcbor'fl  duties  there  do  not  appear  to  extend  to  measurements  and  stati 
tics.  Three  of  the  Dywart  Bo4ird*s  et^hools  are  in  Kirkcaldy  Burgh,  and  ai 
inspected  aci^orcUiigly ;  ot  my  suggestion  the  Dysart  Board  has  arrange 
for  Hjmilar  ins  pi  action  of  their  remaining  school ;  but  as  they  have  allowf 
only  two  guineas  for  the  work,  their  conception  of  the  duties  involved  wou 
not  seem  to  be  very  exigent.  Beyond  these  there  are  no  arrangemen 
made  anywhere  for  medical  inspection  except  in  the  Pariah  of  Ceres.  The] 
the  Chturman  of  the  School  Board  is  also  medical  officer,  and  visits  the  schoc 
periodically.  By  next  year  some  of  the  larger  Boards  will,  I  hope,  ha'< 
been  inct\»oed  to  follow  the  example  act  by  Dunfermline." 

On  the  same  Buhjects  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming  reports  : — 

"  In  a  very  few  causes  in  the  (Xiimty  arrfvngements  are  made  to  supply 
f'up  of  hot  oocoH  for  the  children  in  wint4*r  and  for  this  the  children  mal 
a  small  paj.Tucut.  To  the  teacher  is  due  all  the  credit  for  initiating  ai 
carrying  out  tiiia  arrangement.  Of  the  benefits  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  & 
too  much. 
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''  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  medical  inspeoiion  of  school  children  is  made  in  Medical 
this  district :  no  records  or  measurements  are  made  of  their  growth  or  develop-  inspection. 
mont»  nor  is  there  any  dental  inspection. 

*'  Precautions  taken  against  the  spread  of  infection  are  not  yet  in  all  cases  Precautious 
adequate.    A  good  many  schools  suffered  this  year  from  epidemics.    The  against 
school  authorities  are  perhaps  not  to  blame  in  this  matter,  for  parents  appear  infection, 
to  be  very  careless :    but  this  laxity  argues  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  such 
matters,  for  which  state  of  ignorance  the  educational  authority  must  bo  to 
a  certain  extent  responsible.   In  one  case  mumps  were  carried  from  one  school, 
which  had  been  closed  for  this  reason,  to  another  by  children  who  had  flitted 
at  the  May  term.    It  certainly  seems  not  right  that  such  a  thing  should  occur, 
and    it  apxwars  reasonable  to  demand   that  a  certificate  of   freedom  from 
infection  should  be  presented  by  children  on  entering  a  new  school. 

"  With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  hygiene,  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
appears  to  be  general  diffidence  about  it." 

Attendance  and  Exemptions. 

All  my  colleagues  discuss  this  subject  in  their  Reports,  and  it  Dangers  in 
is  clear  that  they  have  very  carefully  studied  the  facts  of  a  some-  connexion 
what  perplexing  question.    Perhaps  the  healthiest  policy  would  be  ^i«  p^f^ct " 
to  aim  at  securing  a  fairly  high  percentage  in  all  schools  rather  than  attendance. 
to  seek  after  *'  records  "  of  perfect  attendance,  the  attainment  of 
which  may   depend  largely  on  accident.    I  have   considerable 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Jamieson's  view  that  in  cases  where  the  atten- 
dance steadily  reaches  90  per  cent,  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to 
press  for  greater  regularity.    Insistence   on  perfect  attendance 
may  lead  to  various  evils^  and  observation  does  not  suggest  that 
the  children  who  are  never  absent  are  always  the  best  scholars. 
As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  districts  differ  greatly,  I  shall  quote 
xny  colleagues'  remarks  without  attempting  to  summarLse. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson  gives  in  his  Report  the  following 
notes  with  regard  to  School  Attendance  in  the  Edinburgh 
District : — 

**  On  the  whole,  the  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  school  attendance  in  the  Attendance 
Edinburgh  District  is  fairly  satisfactory.     In  the  city  more  than  16  per  in  the 
cent,  of  absenteeism  is  the  exception.     In  the  country  the  state  of  matters  Edinburgh 
varies  with  the  locality.    In  the  mining  districts  it  is  often  exceedingly  bad.  District : 
but  eyen  there  one  finds  notable  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Broxburn  Public  Mr.  Jamie- 
School,  where  a  very  high  average  is  regularly  attained.  son. 

"  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  among  the  Infant  Classes  attendance  should  Infant 
be  reduced  during  the  winter.  Our  climate  is  too  often  productive  of  days  classes. 
urhen  it  would  be  inhuman  to  send  a  child  of  five  to  a  school  two  miles  distant. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  quite  inexcusable  that  pupils  over  ten  pupUs  over 
should  be  constantly  irregular,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  the  worst  offenders,  ten. 
Xhe  excuses  given  are  usually  trivial,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  blame  rests  with 
ihe  parents,  who  keep  the  children  at  home  to  run  on  errands  or  assist  in 
household  affairs.     One  could  mention  schools  in  which  90  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  particular  classes  absent  themselves  on,  at  least,  one  day  per  week. 

*' Apart  from  compulsion,  several  methods  might  serve  to  mitigate  the 
evil,  asy  for  instance : — 

*'  1.  The   enforcement   of  good   attendance    during    the  early  years  of  Methods 
school  life,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  in  pupil  and  in  parent.         to  secure 

''  2.  Hie  establishment  of  a  school-interest  in  parents,  by  means  of  occa-  improve- 
siooal  informal  meetings  between  teachers  and  parents,  preferably  in  school  nient. 
^vhile  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  some  suitable  occupation. 
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"  3.  Co-operation  between  the  Board  and  the  Medical  Officer.  At  pceeent 
a  busy  country  practitioner  has  little  time  to  isBue  certificates  in  aU  cases 
where  temporary  absence  is  necessary.  It  might  be  practicable,  however, 
for  the  headmaster  to  call  on  the  doctor,  at  short  intervals  and  ]eam  from 
him  what  children — ^usually  they  would  be  few — ^had  genuine  reason  to  be 
a1)sent  through  illness.  Apart  from  illness,  valid  excuses  are  veiy  few.  Be 
the  actual  method  of  co-operation  what  it  may,  the  sympathy  of  ^e  Medical 
Officer  should  be  secured. 

"  Both  in  town  and  country  much  hard  work  is  done  by  compulsory  officers, 
but  in  the  country  the  range  of  action  for  individual  officers  is  often  too  wide. 
Cases  occur  whore  the  most  an  officer  can  do  is  to  visit  each  school  neighbour- 
hood once  a  fortnight.  Such  a  visit  may  suffice  where  attendance  is  oormally 
good,  but  where  the  opposite  is  the  case  it  might  be  good  policy  for  the  Board 
to  arrange  for  daily  visitation  in  the  affected  locality  for  an  extended  period 
Increased  grants  would  probably  more  than  make  good  the  increased  expense. 

**  In  the  city,  too,  the  work  of  the  officers  would  be  much  more  effective 
if  they  were  attached  to  schools  instead  of  to  geographical  areas.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  a  headmaster  gains  hiformation  regarding  absent 
pupils  at  second,  third,  or  fourth  hand.  Much  time  would  be  saved,  and 
much  clerical  work  avoided,  were  each  officer  attached  to  a  very  small  group 
of  schools,  and  required  to  report  daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  the 
headmasters  of  these  schools.  At  present  a  week  usually  elapses  between 
the  receipt  by  the  officer  of  instructions  to  visit  and  the  intimation  to  the 
headmaster  of  the  reason  for  absence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  headmastere 
of  large  schools  that  at  present  each  officer  has  more  schools  to  deal  with 
than  he  can  properly  overtake. 
Exemptions.  '*  In  most  cases.  Boards  have  been  judicious  in  the  granting  of  exemption. 
One  or  two  in  Linlithgowshire  have  erred  conspicuously  in  this  respect^ 
granting  exemption  to  one- fifth  of  the  pupils  ob'gible.  It  may  be  that  parents 
prevail  on  the  Board  by  means  of  tales  more  pathetic  than  true :  the 
state  of  the  wage-carnor  in  mining  districts  is  not  at  present  unprosperous. 
Here,  also,  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Medical  Officer  are  invaluable. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  reportfl  : — 

"Taken  all  over,  Attendance  in  Fife  is  pretty  good,  but  not  quite  good 
enough.    The  latest  available  statistics  show  that  thie  percentage   for  the 
county  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  general  percentage  for  Scotland.    Since 
I  wrote  this  the  statistics  for  1906  have  come  to  hand  and  show  Fife  frac- 
tionally lower  than  the  average  for  Scotland,  thus:    Fife,  87*2;    Scotland, 
88*07.    But  a  county  so  thickly  peopled,  with  so  manyto^vns  and  villages, 
should  not  rest  content  with  being  no  worse  than  the  general  average  for 
Scotland.     To  condescend  upon  details,  of  my  146  schools  : — 
1  has  made  less  than  75  per  cent. 
6  have  made  between  75  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent. 
30  „  ,,80         „  „     85         „ 

73  „  „        85         „  »i     90         „ 

•>o  „  „        90         „  „     95         „ 

and  1  has  made  over  95  per  cent. 
"  The  wooden  spoon  (7 1*8  per  cent.)  falls  to  Brighton  Public  School— a 
dejected  little  school  a  mile  from  Cupar.  The  first  place  is  taken  (with 
95'6  per  cent.)  by  Dairsio  Public  School — some  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Cupar.  Next  to  Brighton's  bad  eminence  come  Balmullo,  Collessie,  King- 
lassie,  Kinghom  Infants,  Dunino,  and  Leuchars.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
e,g,f  Leuchars,  epidemics  account  for  the  lowness  of  the  figure.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  in  round  numbers,  half  the  schools  are  satisfactoiy,  a  quarter 
are  below  the  average  and  a  quarter  are  above  it.  But  when  one  seeks  for 
the  causes  of  these  divergences,  the  search  is  baffling.  Why,  for  example, 
should  tho  attendance  in  the  Burgh  of  Dunfermline  be  5  per  cent,  better 
than  the  attendance  in  the  Burgh  of  Kirkcaldy  7  Here  is  a  more  extreme 
instance: — Dairsie  and  Balmullo  are  two  country  villages,  little  more  than 
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two  miles  apart  and  with  little  apparent  differenoe  in  their  social  and  economic 
conditions  except  this,  that  many  of  the  Balmullo  viUagers  are  devoted  to 
small-fruit  cultm^.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  Dairsie  was  95*5: 
in  Balmullo  it  was  75*4.  If  the  difference  is  due  to  small-fruit  culture,  it 
is  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  early  strawberries.  But,  generally,  such  diver- 
gences in  conditions  apparently  identical  can  only  be  explained  in  a  way 
that  is  not  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  teachers,  the  Boards,  or  the  com- 
pulsory officers  concerned.  On  this  question  of  attendance  some  other 
points  occur  which  are  worth  remark. 

''  Over  part  of  the  mining  belt,  and  still  more  in  the  rural  parishes,  the  ^. 
population  is  extremely  migratory.    This,  indeed,  is  the  curse  of  the  country  Migratory 
school,  and  countervails  moht  of  its  undoubted  advantages.    The  plough-  Papulations, 
men  do  not  move  very  far,  but  they  are  alwajra  moving.     In  a  country 
school  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  new 
every  Martinmas.    The  results  are  deplorable.    A  boy  who  is  thus  knocked 
about  from  school  to  school  loses  in  the  aggregate  well-nigh  two  years  of 
school  life ;   for  besides  the  inevitable  waste  of  time  involved  in  transference, 
he  is  apt  to  snatch  an  unlicensed  holiday  both  before  and  after  the  ^  flitting.* 
The  time  from  Martinmas  to  Christmas  is  thus  largely  frittered  away.    To 
this  is  mainly  due  the  high  proportion  of  over-age  children  whom  we  find  in 
some  of  the  mining  and  the  rural  schools.     I  speak  not  of  other,  and  perhaps 
graver,  consequences  that  this  nomadic  habit  brings  in  its  train. 

**  Another  problem  which  confronts  the  rural  Boards  is  the  demand  for  Potato- 
child-labour  at  the  potato-lifting  season.  The  common  solution  is  to  divide  lifting, 
the  vacation,  taking  part  in  summer  and  part  in  the  late  autiunn.  But 
this  plan  hajs  drawbacks.  The  younger  children  are  not  wanted  in  the  fields, 
and  the  season  is  too  late  for  holidaying.  Accordingly,  this  plan  is  being 
gradually  abandoned  and  the  Boards  are  adopting  instead  the  policy  of 
granting  exemption  for  potato -lifting  to  pupils  over  twelve  who  apply  for 
it^  No  doubt  there  are  drawbacks  to  this  plan  abo,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  teachers  are  left  nearly  empty-handed.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  the  more 
excellent  way.  It  reduces  the  annual  percentage,  but  that  is  largely  an 
objection  on  i>aper ;  as  against  which  it  gives  the  Boards  a  useful  lever  for 
forcing  up  the  attendance  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  by  refusing  to  grant 
exemption  unless  a  certain  percentage  has  been  reached. 

'*  fWlly,  the  Act  of  1901  has  had  one  consequence  which  its  authors  can  Education 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  With  the  raising  of  the  compulsory  age  to  four-  Act  of  1901. 
teen,  parents  of  a  certain  class  have  lost  that  interest  in  regular  attendance 
which  the  prospect  of  a  labour  certificate  inspired.  Consequently  one 
hears  complaints  that  the  attendance  is  worst  among  the  oldest  pupils.  In 
particular  the  older  girls  are  often  kept  at  home  on  Fridays,  for  the  whole 
day  or  for  half  the  day,  to  help  in  house-work. 

'*  ExempHona  are  not,  I  am  informed,  so  rife  in  this  district  as  they  used  Exemptions, 
to  be,  but  they  are  still  granted  too  lavishly.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  attend- 
ance, inexplicable  anomalies  are  foimd.  Why,  for  example,  should  the 
School  Board  of  Kirkcaldy  grant  44  exemptions  and  the  Dysart  School 
Board  49,  when  the  DanfemUine  Burgh  School  Board  finds  it  sufficient 
to  grant  14  ?  Why  18  exemptions  at  Leven ;  only  4  at  Buckhaven  ? 
Why  from  the  small  school  of  Kettle,  with  211  on  its  roll,  are 
there  11  exemptions,  while  at  the  neighbouring  and  larger  Ladybank 
Pablio  School  there  are  none  ?  Apparently,  different  Boards  interpret  this 
duty  -with  very  different  degrees  of  stringency.  It  is  in  the  mining  districts, 
of  course,  that  the  demand  is  largest,  and  is  most  lavishly  conceded.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  Boys  of  thirteen  can  at  once  earn  a  considerable  wage 
in  the  pits,  especially  where  they  assist  their  fathers  in  '  oncost '  work. 
Mbfeovor  the  miners,  making  good  wages,  marry  young  and  rear  large 
families,  so  that  by  the  time  the  eldest  boy  is  thirteen  ho  often  has  five  or 
six  younger  brothers  or  sisters.  So  the  claims  for  exemption  are  very 
numerous  and  the  Boards  find  them  hard  to  resist.  In  LochgeUy  Public 
School,  wit^  a  roll  of  1,572,  no  fewer  than  53  exemptions  were  conceded 
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Iiist  year.  By  way  of  oomment  I  will  simply  set  against  these  figi 
the  figures  for  Glasgow,  where  in  the  year  1905  the  School  Board  over 
whole  of  that  immense  district  granted  only  98  conditional  ajid 
complete  exemptions.  Exemptions  in  Fife  are  generally  made  coi 
tjonal  on  attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  ;  but  the  attendance  of  exen 
i3  not  good;  they  habitually  drop  off  the  moment  they  reach  fourte 
and  last  year  the  Lochgelly  Board  was  weak  enough  to  exempt  girls 
condition  of  attendance  at  Needlework  only,  because  they  refused  to 
to  Division  I." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  reports  : — 

"  In  speaking  of  the  question  of  regularity  of  attendance  some  yeaj^ 
I  said  I  thought  a  general  average  of  90  per  cent,  was  about  the  beet  t 
could  be  hoped  for  under  existing  conditions.  It  is  gratifying  to  obee 
from  the  attendance  returns  for  1906  that  for  that  year  the  county  of  Qa 
mannan  had  a  percentage  of  92*24,  the  county  of  Stirling  aperoentag< 
1I0'59,  and  the  county  of  Kinross  a  percentage  of  89*73 ;  'for  the  small  port 
of  Perthshire  which  is  included  in  the  inspection  district,  the  percent 
h  probably  somewhat  lower ;  but»  taking  into  account  the  distribution 
population  between  the  different  parts  of  the  district,  the  percentage 
the  whole  district  is  probably  very  slightly  higher  than  that  for  Stirlingsl 
— probably  90*7  per  cent.  This  satisfactory  result  is  due  first  and  forem 
to  the  exertions  of  the  teachers,  who  have  taken  up  the  task  of  encourag 
regularity  of  attendance  as  a  part  of  their  daily  duties.  Their  enthusia 
has,  of  course,  reacted  upon  the  Managers,  and,  though  it  may  at  first  si| 
goem  hard  that  teachers  should  have  to  add  this  to  their  already  multlfari< 
duties,  it  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  virtue  brings  its  own  reward,  for 
creased  regularity  of  attendance  makes  the  whole  work  of  the  school  i 
only  better,  but  easier.  In  the  session  1906-07,  four  schools  had  a  percent! 
of  95  or  over.  The  friendly  emulation  between  the  two  neighbouring  echo 
of  Bonnybridge  and  Dennyloanhead  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  rema 
able  records,  97 '7  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Dennyloanhead  and  96*2  per  ce 
in  the  case  of  Bonnybridge ;  the  other  two  schools  were  small  country  Bcho< 
Oleneagles  with  96  per  cent,  and  St.  Ninian'  s  Muirland  with  95  per  ce 
i^ixty  schools  in  all  made  90  per  cent,  or  over." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Clark  reports  : — 

**  The  following  statistics  indicate  the  nature  of  the  attendance  in  i 
district : — 

26  schoob  had  a  percentage  of  average  attendance  of  90  or  over  ; 

62  „  „  „  „       between    85    and    { 

"4  ,«  ,•  ,,  «,  „  oU      „        < 

o  »»  ••  f»  »»  »>  iO      „        c 

O  »f  ,»  II  $f  »,  7U     „        i 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  a 
rather  more  than  usual  epidemic  sickness,  the  general  average  for  the  distr 
i^  slightly  lower  than  last  year.  The  attendance  in  Perth  city  shows  impro' 
riient — the  percentage  over  all  the  schools  being  87*1,  but  it  should  be  bett 
In  the  six  largest  towns  outside  Perth  city  the  average  percentage  is  86  ] 
cent.  The  attendance  at  Blairgowrie  Public  School,  Pitlochry  Public  Schc 
Alyth  Episcopal  Church  School,  and  Crieff  St.  Columba's  Episcopal  Sch« 
should  be  higher.  The  worst  offenders  are  certain  rural  schools  in  pur< 
agricultural  districts.  A  complete  indifference  to  regularity  of  attendai 
on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  managers  appears  to  prevail  in  some  quarte 
^nd  is  particularly  noticeable  at  the  period  of  the  year  between  the  sumn 
vacation  and  the  potato  holidays.  The  low  attendance  for  weeks  at  tl 
time  reduces  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  considerablj 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  children  without  exemption  certificate  for  purpoi 
f>f  employment,  farm  labour,  *  beating,*  etc. — has  still  to  be  complaint 
In  some  cases  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  a  change  in  the  date 
holidays. 
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*'  In  the  matter  of  exemptionB  one  or  two  Boards  have  been  too  liberal  £xemptionR. 
this  year,  but  the  Boards  generally  take  oare  to  limit  the  exemptions  to  the 
most  necessitous  oases." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming  reports  : — 

"  Attendance  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory.    The  average  of  the  Attendance 
whole  district  works  ont  this  year  at  86*8  per  cent,  as  against  87*3  per  cent,  in  the 
last  year,  and  86-7  per  cent,  the  year  before.    Bad  storms  in  the  winter.  Border 
and  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  some  parts,  account  for  this  slight  faUing  District : 
off.    This  year  forty-two  schools  show  a  percentage  of  00  or  over,  as  against  Mr,  Flein- 
forty-eight  last  year,  bnt  what  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory  eight  only  have  ing, 
failed  to  reach  80  per  cent,  as  against  eleven  last  year.    Of  individual  schools, 
Tarrowford  Public  School  has  made  the  wonderful  record  of  having  986  Amprove- 
per  cent,  of  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  year.    Two  schools  made  ^if  °  'iP'i 
over  96  per  cent.,  two  over  96  per  cent.,  one  over  94  per  cent.,  and  six  over         ^^oie. 
93  per  cent.    These  figures  are  highly  creditable.     But  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  Managers  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  a  90  per  cent,  average  is  reached 
in  normal  years,  and  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  should  a 
percMitage  of  less  than  90  be  shown. 

*'  As  I  write  I  have  before  me  the  official  Report  of  the  schools  in  Stockholm  CompariFon 
for  this  year,  and  from  this  it  is  seen  that  the  average  of  absentees  was  6*07  with 
only,  which  gives  practically  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  94.    Of  this  6*07,  Stockholm, 
as  much  as  4*07  was  due  to  sickness,  *01  only  being  given  as  the  figure  of  those 
absent  without  reason,  while  actuidly  5,490  children  out  of  a  total  of  24,549 
were  never  absent — a  percentage  of  more  than  22.    I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  can  show  such  figures  as  these." 

"  Though  exemptions  in  this  district  are  not  numerous,  they  are  numerous  Exemptions, 
enough  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  in  some  cases  a  little  more  stringency 
is  needed.  In  country  schools  I  find  that  of  those  who  left  school,  7  per 
oont.  were  exempted  as  aiafainst  6  per  cent,  last  year ;  but  in  truly  rural 
districts  very  few  were  exempted.  In  Hawick,  13  per  cent,  as  against  15  per 
cent,  lant  year ;  in  Galashiels,  12*5  per  cent,  as  against  10  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Selkirk,  27  per  cent,  as  against  30  per  cent." 

Organization  and  Classification. 

In  my  General  Reports  for  last  year  and  for  the  preceding  year 
I  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
iudicious  classification  and  systematic  promotion.  My  colleagues  ^efer^'ice  to 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  and  continue  to  urge  its  f^eports. 
importance.  From  their  remarks  it  is  clear  that,  while  much 
progress  has  been  made,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  There 
seems  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion  that  time  is  often  lost  in  the 
Junior  Division  of  the  school.  But  as  the  remarks  made  by  H.M. 
Inspectors  amount  mainly  to  a  corroboration  of  what  I  said  in  the 
two  previous  Reports,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  my  arguments,  or  to  quote  remarks  which  support  those  argu- 
ments. If  there  are  still  indications  next  year  of  imperfect 
classification,  I  shall  then  return  to  the  subject. 

Ordinary  School  Subjects. 

Prom  all  the  districts  of  the  Division  improvement  is  reported  :  General 
(a)  in  the  range  of  reading  and  in  the  methods  employed  in  teach-  ^^P^^y®- 
ing  infants  to  read ;    (b)  in  the  instruction  given  in  English  Com-  certain 
position ;  (c)  in  the  means  adopted  to  give  children  clear  and  useful  points. 
ideas  on  arithmetic.    H.M.  Inspectors  have  devoted  very  special 
attention  to  these  matters  during  the  past  four  years,  and  their 
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efforts  have  been  aided  by  the  Memoranda  on  the  teaching 
elementary  subjects  issued  by  Your  Lordships.  In  some  distr 
during  the  past  two  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render 
teaching  of  Geography  and  History  more  intelligent  and  effecti 
and  the  indications  are  that  a  more  thoughtful  treatment  of 
subjects  is  becoming  much  more  general.  The  comments  m 
by  my  colleagues  on  ordinary  school  work  are  so  suggestive  and 
well  put  that  I  shall  quote  from  their  Reports  somewhat  ext 
sively.  Owing  to  the  other  demands  of  official  work  on  my  ti 
during  the  past  session,  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  see 
the  work  of  the  Primary  Schools  for  myself  or  of  making  jc 
visits  of  inspection  along  with  my  colleagues  who  are  in  charge 
the  several  districts  of  the  Division.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  t 
I  should  let  each  of  these  colleagues  speak  for  himself  in  regard 
the  general  condition  and  the  special  features  of  the  school  w 
in  his  own  district.  While  adopting  this  year  this  plan,  I  dei 
it  to  be  understood  that,  except  where  there  is  express  indicat 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  commei 
criticisms,  and  suggestions  made  by  the  colleagues  whom  I  qu( 

^fr.  Smith,        H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  reports  : — 

"  Nowhoro,  in  an  experienoo  now  growing  fairly  extensive,  have  I 
with  better  material  than  the  Fife  teachers  find  ready  to  their  hands ; 
I  must  add,  with  greater  keenness  than  those  teachers  as  a  body  disp 
*  Whatever  industry  can  do  is,  as  a  rule,  done.  Oral  work  in  all  subjc 
but  particularly  in  English,  Is  decidedly  above  the  average.  Written  v 
is  not  so  good ;  the  slate  still  holds  its  ground  in  many  schools,  and,  a] 
from  penmanship,  the  art  of  c-orrecting  errors  and  the  use  of  models 
teaching  Composition  are  imperfectly  understood.  In  Arithmetic,  moc 
methods  are  being  rapidly  diffused.  Nature  Study  flourishes ;  so  in  a  ' 
does  Drawing,  for  which  almost  all  the  teachers  have  now  qualified,  tha 
to  an  excellent  Ck>unty  Committee.  (There  are  only  three  schools  in  '. 
that  do  not  claim  the  Drawing  grant.)  But  the  work  is  still  too  largely  h 
the  flat.  In  History  and  Geography  we  wtiit  for  oflicial  Memoranda  to  m 
the  waters.  In  Phj^ical  Exercises  the  official  8}dlabus  now  holds  si 
everywhere,  and  time  tables  have  been  adjusted  accordingly.  Most  of 
teachers  have  had  a  course  or  courses  under  Article  65  of  the  Regulatii 
Dunfermline  has  a  groat  advantage  here,  with  the  College  to  draw  on ; 
Kirkcaldy  has  also  engaged  a  visiting  expert ;  and  the  County  Commi 
is  no^  following  in  pliysioal  culture  the  policy  which  I  have  described 
adopted  by  it  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  cookery — i.e.,  it  engf 
experts  and  lends  them  out  to  Boards.  Singing  is  a  strong  subject  in  I 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  weed  out  the  "  timmer  "  voices  far  too  drastic 
and  turn  the  class  into  a  select  choir.  We  have  felt  bound  to  insist  t 
Music  is  a  school  subject  like  Reading,  and  that  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  ( 
every  child  as  much  as  he  can  take  in.  There  are  some  who  are  physie 
incapable  of  profiting  by  the  music  lesson,  tone-deaf  children,  just  as  tl: 
are  colour-blind  children  or  cripple  children  who  could  not  be  taught 
paint  or  to  dance.  But  the  number  of  children  who  are  really  tone-dea 
probably  not  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent.*' 

Mr.  Millar.      H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  reports  : — 

**  In  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  I  have  to  report  that  progi 
continues  to  be  made  on  the  lines  described  in  previous  reports  and  indica 
in  the  Memoranda  issued  by  the  Department.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  n 
much  change  from  year  to  year,  but,  looking  back  over  the  four  years  tl 
have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  Supplementary  Courses,  one  earn 
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faO  to  be  struck  by  the  general  improvement  that  haa  taken  place  in  the 
method  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  accurately  in 
general  terms  about  the  work  of  a  district)  which  is  not  a  homogeneous 
entity,  but  a  collection  of  units,  each  taking  its  colour  from  an  individual 
headmaster  or  headmistress.  Thus,  though  one  may  speak  of  a  general 
movement  forward,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  like  a  uniform 
rate  of  progress  is  implied.  On  the  contrary,  the  difiFerence  of  the  rate  of 
progress  in  different  schools  is  one  t)f  the  things  that  strike  one  most  forcibly. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  old  system  of  individual  examination  and 
payment  by  results  tended  to  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity ;  great  differ- 
ences no  doubt  there  were,  but,  I  should  think,  much  less  than  the  differences 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  schools  of  to-day.  There  are  some  improve- 
ments it  is  true  which  have  been  almost  universal ;  few  schools  have  been 
unaffected  by  the  general  improvement  in  staffing  and  equipment — par- 
titioning oi  classrooms  and  the  like ;  few  perhaps  have  been  entirely 
unaffected  by  some  of  the  improvements  in  method — the  greater  range 
and  better  quality  of  reading  matter,  the  use  of  paper  instead  of  slates  for 
the  written  work,  better  methods  of  teaching  Drawing,  better  methods  of 
teaching  the  initial  stages  of  Beading ;  but  when  all  is  said  there  remains 
a  residuum  of  schools  which  relatively  at  least  have  made  but  little  progress. 
The  introduction  of  Supplementary  Courses  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  raising  the  general  level  of  the  work,  not  in  the  Supplementary 
Class  alone  but  throughout  the  school,  but  there  are  many  schools  which 
have  not  yet  developed  a  Supplementary  Class,  and  to  which  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  letter  of  Circular  374  has  yet  penetrated,  except  in  such  re- 
flected gleams  as  may  be  derived  from  an  Inspector's  too  infrequent  visits.*' 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Clark  reports  : —  j^^,  Clark. 

"  Steady  improvement  is  being  made  in  the  methods  of  work  in  English,  Reading, 
and  the  instruction  is  gaining  in  intelligence  and  breadth.  The  Phonic 
method  of  teaching  children  how  to  road  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  more  schools 
this  year.  As  this  method  becomes  more  general,  ease  in  reading  at  sight 
will  be  a  more  common  feature  of  the  subject  throughout  the  district,  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  good  course  of  literature  in  the  Primary  School  from 
the  Infants*  Division  onwards  will  gradually  be  lessened.  In  the  meantime 
BO  much  time  has  to  be  expended,  through  the  adoption  of  obsolete  methods, 
in  getting  the  children  to  read  with  moderate  accuracy  and  fluency,  that  the 
side  of  English  instruction  which  can  open  up  the  child's  mind  and  help  to 
form  his  tastes  and  character  receives  but  scant  attention.  Something  is 
done,  it  is  true,  in  the  region  of  poetry,  but  even  there,  from  haphazard 
selection  of  material  and  perfunctory  repetition,  the  value  of  poetry  as  a 
formative  instrument  is  frequently  lost. 

"  Oral  Composition  is  being  treated  in  a  more  systematic  way  in  many  of  Oral 
the  schools,  with  the  result  that  in  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher  Compo- 
greater  readiness  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  spoken  English  are  discernible,  sition. 
It  is  refreshing  to  get  in  country  schools  where  one  used  to  complain  of  the 
shyness  of  the  children,  fairy  tales,  stories  from  history,  and  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  reading  lesson  reproduced  freely  and  frankly.    In  large  schools  the 
difficulty  of  oral  training  is  increased  by  the  size  of  the  classes,  as  each  child 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  taking  his  or  her  own  share  in 
reproduction.    Consequently  one  often  finds  in  the  case  of  large  classes  either 
a  select  few  who  can  talk  readily  and  tell  fluently  what  they  know  of  a 
story,  or  classes  where  the  reproduction  is  a  mere  memory  recital.    In  such 
cases  the  teachers  have  not  realised  the  advantage  of  subdividing  a  large  class 
into  sections  for  practice  in  conversation  and  oral  reproduction. 

^*  The  standaid  of  written  Composition  is  much  the  same  as  last  year.  Written 
With  the  fulness  that  comes  from  wider  reading,  a  gradual  improvement  Compo- 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  quality  of  the  matter.    As  for  the  form,  it  is  sition. 
frequently  loose  and  careless — a  result  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  effective  teaching.    To  judge  from  the  number  of  carefully  corrected 
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exorcises  much  time  and  care  are  evidently  devoted  to  the  anhject. 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  snflScient  stress  laid  on  :  (1)  a  careful  elim 
tion  of  errors  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  children  and  in  the  class 
reproduction  ;  (2)  a  systematic  grouping  of  corrections  at  the  various  sti 
in  the  curriculum  around  grammatical  principles,  so  that  the  children  in 
junior  stages  may  unconsciously  absorb  the  grammar  and  prepare  ior 
more  formal  grammar  lessons  which  should  come  in  the  senior  classes  ; 
the  working  out  of  models  on  the  blackboard  with  a  full  discussion  of 
*why.' 

**  Very  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  Arithmetic. 
Infant  and  Junior  Divisions  are  working  for  the  most  part  on  sound  11 
and  rapid  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Senior  Division.  The  majo 
of  teachers  have  given  successful  attention  to  the  inculcation  of  a  knowlc 
of  the  rationale  of  the  various  processes  and  to  the  neat  and  orderly  arrai 
ment  in  logical  sequence  of  the  written  work.  Problems  that  used  tc 
worked  out  solely  by  the  '  rule  of  three  '  are  now  reasoned  out  by  the  appl 
tion  of  '  first  principles/  and  much  more  importance  is  attached  to  si 
methods  and  oral  work.  Altogether  Arithmetic  is  much  more  intelligei 
taught  and  understood,  and  has  a  more  practical  bearing. 

**  In  a  few  schools  the  instruction  in  Geography  proceeds  on  excellent  Ic 
In  most  of  the  schools  it  may  be  said  that  the  pupils  obtain  a  fairly  data 
knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  the  world.  But  through  lack  of  s 
able  illustrative  material,  that  knowledge  is  presented  and  acquired  in 
iminteresting  way,  and  frequently  amounts  to  little  more  than  unfami 
names.  The  teaching  requires  to  be  directed  more  into  the  channel  of  rd 
and  effect  in  climate,  race  characteristics  and  distribution,  means  of  a 
munication  and  interchange  of  productions  ;  and  the  value  of  such  exerc 
as  map  reading,  map  drawing  from  memory,  and  the  filling  up  of  out! 
maps  as  the  study  of  a  country  or  continent  proceeds,  has  still  to  be  realise 

"  The  majority  of  the  schools  were  visited  this  year  by  Mr.  Duckett,  fi 
whose  Reports  I  gather  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  districi 
realising  the  aims  and  methods  of  Primary  School  Drawing." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming,  discuBsing  the  quality  of  the  si 
and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  under  one  head — the  two  thii 
are  indeed  inseparable — writes  of  the  state  of  matters  in  1 
Border  District  as  follows : — 

"  That  many  teachers,  and  many  assistant  teachers,  are  at  once  able  i 
skilful  goes  without  saying.  All,  I  believe,  are  conscientious  and  hard  wt 
ing.  But  too  many,  particularly  of  assistant  teachers,  are  but  poorly  equip 
for  their  work.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  show  why,  and  there  is  i 
the  prospect  of  better  times.  But  the  effects  of  the  present  system 
depressing  in  the  extreme.  Again  and  again  the  hard  work  of  a  head  teac 
is  of  no  avail  to  overcome  the  bad  training  given  by  an  assistant.  ' 
influence  of  the  head  teacher,  too,  is  somewhat  limited.  As  a  rule,  he  is  aim 
the  •  class-teachor '  of  the  highest  claas.  With  his  time  taken  up  with  cl 
work,  and  with  the  many  extra  duties  which  fall  to  his  lot,  it  is  not  possi 
that  he  can  exercise  satisfactory  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  schc 
and  he  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  done,  or  the  meth 
pursued  in  other  classes.  In  small  schools  with  a  limited  staff  it  is  not  reas 
able  to  expect  that  the  head  master  should  be  released  from  class  work, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  head  master  should  not  be  burdened  ^ 
this  work  in  many  of  the  larger  schools.  At  present  it  is  rare  in  this  dist 
to  find  a  head  master  who  is  not  in  charge  of  a  class  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitat 
in  sajring  that  in  many  schools  he  should  be  free.  This  is  a  reform  v 
urgently  needed,  particularly  when  the  calibre  of  so  many  of  the  assist 
teachers  is  as  low  as  it  is.  ... 

"The  feeling  that  a  teacher  must  have  something  to  show  off  in  hia  c\ 
at  the  day  of  examination  is  a  time-honoured  institution  that  still  flourisb 
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Oooieqiiently*  there  k  the  too  eonstant  xeTisal  ol  work  done ;  the  re-reading 
ol  bo<^  atale  at  the  fiist  penual ;  the  never  ending  serJes  of  sums  all  of  the 
flame  kiiid,  until  at  last  the  oonsummation  is  roaGhcd,  when  the  child  has. 
iwen  tamed  into  a  second-rate  Beady  Reckoner. 

^  On  the  negative  side  there  ia  the  suppression  of  all  activity,  the  dullness 
of  the  daily  round,  and  the  absence  of  all  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play. 
What  wonder  is  it  then  that  the  child  is  glad  to  escape  from  school  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  Continuation  Classes  in  rural  places  cannot  be  formed,  that 
interest  in  education  is  practically  nil  7 

'^  While  it  is  possible  to  say  tiiat  in  many  cases  reformed  methods  of  Progress 
instmction  in  school  subjects  have  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  success,  slow. 
on  the  whole  progress  has  been  very  slow,  and  only  too  often  things  go  on 
much  in  the  same  old  way.  .  .  . 

**  Li  the  subject  of  English  a  commencement  is  being  made  with  the  study  English. 
of  literatuie.  More  reacUog  is  done,  and  of  a  more  varied  kind.  Standard 
ReadefB  are,  in  my  opinion,  still  too  common*  but  in  many  cases  a  good  selec- 
tion of  supplementary  reading  is  gone  through.  In  the  infant  room  teaching 
to  read  on  the  Phonic  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  schools  with  such 
sucoess  that  the  example  is  being  followed  by  others.  But  the  conspicuous 
fault  is  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  power  of  oral  expression.  .  .  . 
Not  enough  effort  is  put  forth  to  cultivate  English  speech.  It  is  true  a 
beginning  has  been  made  to  get  children  to  reproduce  orally  stories  read  or 
told  to  them,  lliis'  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  every  lesson  of  the  day 
affords  opportunity  for  speech,  and  those  opportunities  are  not  used.  .  .  . 
Too  much  insistence  cannot  be  placed  on  the  principle  that  children  must 
speak  freely,  readily,  and  with  precision ;  if  they  can  do  tliat.  Composition 
will  come  naturally  and  easily. 

^  In  Arithmetic  the  old  system  and  old  methods  have  received  a  severe  Arithmetic 
shaking.  In  the  meantime  the  results  in  many  cases  are  not  as  good  as  they 
will  be.  Text  books  on  modem  lines  are  generally  used,  but  are  often 
misused  through  being  employed  without  due  attention  to  the  degree  of 
advanoement  of  the  class.  .  .  .  Practical  work  is  being  introduced,  rulers, 
weights  and  measures  are  beginning  to  be  used ;  and  doubtless  before  long» 
better  results  will  be  obtained. 

*'  In  Geography,  too,  it  can  be  said  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  Geography. 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  on  the  new  lines.    The  Ordnance  Survey  map 
hab  been  introduced  in  several  schools,  and  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
physical  side  of  this  study.     But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  tiie  old  order 
ocHitinnes. 

**  History  is  the  least  satisfactory  subject.  Of  all  subjects  of  the  scbool  History. 
ennioahim  no  subject  requires  greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  Histoiy;  yet,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  the  ordinary  teacher's 
knowledge  ol  Bistory  is  but  meagre.  What  knowledge  he  has  is  too  often 
ocmfined  to  a  limited  aspect  of  British  History.  Even  thus,  the  average 
teaoher  is  the  slave  ol  the  text-book,  and  often  seems  to  work  but  a  page 
or  two  ahMd  ot  his  olaas.  For  History  teaching,  the  text-book  should  be 
of  littfe  moment.  Some  skeleton  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  is  perhaps  desir- 
able^ on  to  which  the  teacher  can  frame  the  body  of  the  subject  and  make 
it  live ;  and  imless  the  teacher  is  so  steeped  in  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to 
do  that^  and  be  independent  of  the  text-book,  the  instruction  he  gives  will 
not»  as  a  rule»  be  of  much  accoimt.  There  is  constant  clamour  for  a  history 
text-book,  llie  text-book  needed  is  some  standard  work  in  the  teachers' 
hands.  ...  Of  apparatus  to  teach  History,  such  as  reprints  of  pictures, 
there  18  scarcely  any  to  be  seen. 

"  In  not  a  few  eases  good  work  is  done  in  Nature  Study,  and  good  methods  ]^ature 
are  emi^oyed.    In  Selkirk  Burgh  School  some  excellent  work  is  done,  and  Study, 
the  example  set  there  has  stimi^ated  others  to  do  the  same.    On  the  other 
hand.  In  too  many  oases  the  old  manner  of  treating  this  subject  is  prevalent. 
One  thing  that  tdb  aganist  progress  is  the  mistaken  idea  of  many  teachers 
as  to  what  is  the  end  or  aim  of  this  instmcUon.    The  real  aim  of  this  study 
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18  the  searoh  after  knowledge,  not  necesBarily  the  posseesioo  of  it.  Whm 
the  teacher  looks  npon  successful  instruction  in  this  subject  as  the  possession 
of  knowledge  solely,  he  is  indi£ferent  as  to  how  that  knowledge  has  been 
gained.  Now  the  search  after  kno^edge  is  slow  and  tedious  ;  so  it  is  much 
quicker  and  more  satisfactory,  from  this  teacher's  point  of  view,  to  impart 
the  knowledge  rather  than  let  his  pupils  search  for  it.  Consequently  he 
prefers  just  to  tell  his  pupils  things — so  that,  when  asked,  they  may  retam 
the  right  answer.  Such  a  method  of  instruction  is  of  little  Yalue.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  progress  may  be  slower,  and  less  ground  may  be  cOTsred. 
it  is  of  the  highest  value  that  the  children  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  obser- 
vation, of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  drawing  inferences  from  the  knowledge 
gained. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  school  gardens  are  b^;inning  to*  be  started 
in  several  schools.  Rightly  conducted,  a  school  garden  may  be  of  great 
educati(mal  value,  and  a  source  of  much  pleasure ;  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  school  gardens  will  be  the  rule  rather  than,  as  at  present, 
the  exception  in  rural  schools. 

*'  In  Drawing  improvement  is  shown  both  in  method  and  in  the  subjects 
taken  for  representation.  When  good  methods  of  Nature  Study  prevail, 
the  correlation  of  these  two  subjects  is  satisfactory.  Brush  Drawing  is 
frequently  done,  but  there  is  little  Clay  Modelling,  though  it  has  been  intro- 
duced in  a  few  cases." 

Mr.  Bobb,  Sub-Inspector,  contributeg  the  following  note  on 
Reading  to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson's  report : — 

"  During  the  past  session  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Beading  in  the  schools  of  the  Edinburgh  district.  This 
improvement  is  noticeable : — 

*'  (1)  In  more  deliberate  articulation  and  enunciation. 

"  (2)  In  more  sensible  and  natural  expression,  based  on  more  complete 
comprehension  of  the  entire  lesson.  For  this  improvement  the  inoMsed 
practice  in  oral  composition  is  mainly  responsible. 

*'  (3)  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  matter  read  at  every  stsge.  In 
almost  every  school  the  library  is  made  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Reading 
lessons.  In  many  schools,  supplementary  readers  are  regularly  used  from 
the  first,  so  that  while  one  book  is  being  studied  with  some  care,  another  is 
being  read  at  sight  for  pure  enjoyment. 

"  There  still  remain  one  or  two  points  in  which  improvement  is  very  desir- 
able. In  Infant  Classes  word  drill  often  too  exdusivelr  occupies  the  time 
of  the  children.  They  are  too  long  in  learning  that  a  book  has  smneiimig 
to  say  to  them.  They  frequently  read  words  without  any  oomprehepaion 
of  the  sense,  even  when  the  sense  is  quite  interesting.  This  is  in  part  doe 
to  the  survival*  in  too  many  schools,  of  the  practice  of  simultaneous  Reading. 

"  As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  read  a  few  words  idiioh  convey  a  meaning, 
he  ought  to  be  led  to  perceive  the  sense— to  express  it  orally  or  in  drawing, 
to  act  it  if  possible — ^at  any  rate  to  recognise  the  all-importsnt  fact  that  the 
printed  page  and  the  spoken  word  and  Ihe  picture  and  the  action  are  closely 
linked. 

'*  When  a  little  child  reads  a  sentence— not  as  a  lesson,  but  for  his  own 
pleasure — ^he  not  infrequently,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  recognises  and 
names  the  words ;  thereafter  he  reads  it  a  second  time  with  the  intelligait 
phrasing  which  indicates  complete  comprehension.  One  still  finds  teaoheEB 
who  remain  too  long  content  with  the  lower  process  of  the  two,  and  by  so 
doing  retard  the  time  when  a  child  can  find  out  for  himself  what  a  book  hap 
to  say.  Silent  Reading  might  often  be  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
than  is  customary. 

"  Too  often,  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  little  ones.  But  in  one  or  twQ  schools  each  class  possess^  its  own 
B^l^t  library." 
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'o  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson's   report,  Mr.  Crombie,  Sub-  Mr^Cron^e^ 
pector,  oontributes  the  following  remarks  on  Composition  and  ^  ¥**• 
thmetic:-  ^am^e^ 

Within  recent  yean  there  has  been  a  oonoentration  of  attention  on  the  Compo- 

bing  of  English  in  the  Primary  School,  and  more  particularly  on  that  sition. 

ot  of  it  -^ich  is  concerned  with  the  coltiyation  of  the  power  of  oral 

written  expression.    Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 

9re  definite  and  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  render 

school  environment  as  effective  and  stimtdative  as  possible  for   the 

Bssfnl  development  of  this  faculty.    Methods  have  been  keenly  discussed 

put  to  the  test  of  experience ;  and  the  means  and  material  that  appear 

\,  suitable  for  the  various  stages  of  the  pupil*s  progress  have  been  care- 

'  sifted  and  weighed.    The  activity  in  this  direction  has  received  a 

»rful  impetus  from  the  issue  of  the  Department's  recent  Memorandum 

he  Teaching  of  English.    There  are  most  encouraging  evidences  of 

■ovement  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in   all  parts  of  the  school. 

ematio,  as  distinct  from  incidental,  practice  in  oral  Composition  is  now 

«t  universally  provided  for  in  the  infant  and  junior  divisions  of  the 

oL    A  teacher  of  a  class  is  now  very  rarely  embarrassed  -when  asked  to 

a  the  means  employed  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  powers  of  oral  expression. 

Reading  lesson  is  utilised  as  formerly,  but  more  systematically,  the 

iren  being  accustomed  to  narrate  incidents  which  occur  in  it,  or  to  give 

pst  of  passages  selected  from  it.    Tales,  l^ends,  and  historical  incidents 

vndely  employed.    Narrations  by  the  pupils  are  made  a  feature  in  the 

:  of  the  higher  infant  classes ;    and  many  fresh  and  interesting  devices 

employed  to  foster  this  habit  of  speaking.    The  quality  of  the  written 

npts  at  expression  by  the  younger  classes  in  many  schools  is  sometimes 

risingly  good.    Nature  Knowledge  lessons  afford  very  suitable  material 

Lescriptive  Ck)mposition  exercises,  and  not  a  few  teachers  make  a  very 

bive  use  of  such  co-ordination  of  subjects. 

tfany  opportunities  for  practice  in  giving   answers  in  a  sequence    of 

>nces  occur  at  the  recapitulatory  stages  of  most  lessons,  but  these  are 

\  neglected.     In  dealing  with  the  pupils'  narrations,  opportunities  occur 

tuggesting  omitted  details,  better  arrangement  of  matter,  correction  or 

ovement  of  form,  etc.  all  of  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  pupils 

jselves  by  skilful  questioning;     but  these  opportunities  are  too  often 

itilised  to  their  full  extent.    The  teacher  should  be  ever  on  the  outlook 

'ariety  and  freshness  of  treatment  so  as  to  stimulate  and  preserve  the 

88t  of  the  pupils  in  this  practice. 

[t  is  probably  too  soon  yet  to  expect  considerable  improvement  in  the 

en  Composition  exercises  of  the  Senior  Classes  of  the  school.     In  a 

or  two,  "viiien  pupils  reach  this  stage  after  having  passed  through  the 

e  systematised  training  from  the  Lifant  Division  upwards,  a  distinct 

nee  in  the  quality  of  this  work  may  be  confidently  expected.     Mean- 

\  there  is  encouraging  evidence  that  the  leaven  is  spreading  here  also. 

-oduction  of  a  story,  which   for  many  years  constituted  the  require- 

;  of  the  Code  in  the  case  of  the  former  fifth  standard,  is  now,  as  a  rule, 

well  done  by  pupils  at  a  considerably  earlier  stage  of  their  school  course. 

exercises  done  by  the  Qualifying  Class  also  compare  favourably  with 

» done  by  pupils  of  the  same  age  some  years  ago.    There  appears  to  be 

owing   power   to   use  a  more  extensive  vocabulary,  ideas  are  more 

dant,  and  free  compositions  seem  to  flow  more  easily.    There  may  also 

bserved  an  increasing  accuracy  and  completeness  of  expression,  more 

cularly  in  descriptive  exercises,  and   the  use  of  the  paragraph  seems 

)  more  widely  practised. 

rhe  experiences  of  the  year  point  to  very  creditable  progress  in  the  Arithmetic. 

ling  <A  Arithmetic.     In  most  schools  the  earlier  stages  are  very  intelli- 

[y  taught.     Clearer  conceptions  prevail  regarding  the  value  of  the 
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'oonoiete*  in  the  initiatory  steps.  .  .  .  Hie  iour  elementary  operatione 
are  generally  taught  oonourrenily. 

**  Through  all  the  stages  a  skilful  use  of  oonorete  examples  forms  the 
teacher's  best  weapon  for  awakening  and  building  up  knowledge  of  aritJune- 
tioal  processes  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  But  while  this  is  so»  there  is  another 
and  not  less  important  object  to  be  gained.  The  pupil  has  also  to  be  trained 
to  become  a  ready  and  accurate  calculator,  lliere  is  a  time  very  early  in 
his  training  when  he  is  able  to  visualise  the  numbers  he  has  beoHne  familiar 
with  in  his  handling  of  objects.  Quite  recently  the  members  of  an  Infant 
Class  towards  the  end  of  tb»ir  first  school  year  were  tested  individually  with 
the  object  of  discovering  how  many  had  reached  this  stage.  Hie  result 
showed  that  more  than  a  half  of  the  class  had  this  visualiedng  power  and 
were  able  to  do  operations  with  numbers  apart  from  the  concrete  examples. 
Tina  section  had  reached  a  point  in  their  arithmetical  study  when  their 
powers  of  computation  could  be  best  quickened  and  strengthened  by  rapid 
practice  with  abstract  numbers.  The  other  section  required  ccmtinued 
concrete  practice.  The  proper  place  and  function  of  the  concrete  in  theae 
early  stages  require,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  discriminated  and  noted  by 
the  teacher.  Too  slavisli  an  adherence  to  the  idea  that  every  arithmetical 
operation  done  by  young  children  must  be  through  the  ccmorete  retards  the 
aoquisitacm  of  quickness  in  ccnnputation.  In  many  Infant  DepartmenftB 
where  the  two-fold  aim  of  Aritlunetic  teaching  is  accurately  gauged,  the 
senior  infants  are  adepts  in  rapid  calculation  with  easy  numbors  in  all  the 
four  elementary  operations. 

"  Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  there  are 
encouraging  evidences  of  progress  in  this  respect. 

'*  Knowledge  of  the  conventional  symbols  of  operaticm  is  now  more 
common  in  ^e  younger  classes,  and  in  many  schools  the  pupils  at  aU  stages 
of  advancement  are  being  trained  to  set  down  on  paper  or  blackboard  the 
sequence  of  operations  involved  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Here,  however, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  Problems  are  still  too  often  Mwigiwwi  to 
some  particular  '  rule  *  and  worked  to  a  definite  pattern,  important  data 
in  the  given  problem  ^ich  do  not  fit  the  typical  model  being  sometimes 
neglected  with  disastrous  results. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  the 
decimal  notation  is  bearing  good  fruit  in  the  more  intelligent  working  of 
problems  involving  that  system." 

Mr.Michiei     H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Michie  reports  on  Spelling,  Poetry,  and 
Geography  as  follows  : — 

Spelling.  **  ^  examination  was  conducted  in  a  number  of  schools  into  the  methods 

of  instruction  in  Spelling  and  into  the  common  types  of  mis-spellingB.  €iood 
spelling,  as  one  would  expect^  goes  in  the  main  with  that  power  ol  attention 
which  makes  for  success  in  all  subjects,  and  it  is  consequently  general  in 
the  good  school  or  the  good  class. 

**  Occasionally  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  seems  altogether  exeessive, 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  not  such  as  to  attain  the  desired  end 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

"'  In  the  Infant  Classes  where  some  phonic  system  of  Beading  is  pursued, 
spelling  and  word-naming  become  one  and  the  same  process.  ISie  instruc- 
tion is  mainly  oral,  but  after  a  time  writing  is  employed,  first  in  printed 
afterwards  in  script  form.  The  number  of  irregular  words  in  the  readiQg 
book  is  at  first  limited.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  correct 
spelling  of  regular  words.  In  the  Jum'or  divisicm  there  is  sometimes  a  breach 
in  the  continuity  of  the  method  of  instruction  and  consequent  educational 
^  lo  s.  The  pupil  has  now  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new  method  of  Beading, 
and  to  attempt  a  reader  in  which  many  of  the  words  are  irregular,  though 
short — for  here  brevity  and  ease  are  commonly,  though  mistakenly,  in- 
terpreted as  synonymous,    If  the  pupils  spell  all  words  phonetically,  it  is 
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irpr]8ing;Qor  is  it  surpriaiiig  if  the  teacher  in  the  Junior  Division  con- 
I  thr.  methods  of  the  Infant  Boom  as  conducing  to  bad  spelling. 
be  weakness  lies  not  merely  in  the  ncm-oonformity  of  methods,  but  in 
Jluro  to  recognise  the  increasing  importance  of  the  visual  memory, 
%\\y  in  dealing  with  irregular  words.  In  this  connecticm  it  is  interesting 
/&  the  common  errors  in  schools  where  Reading  is  not  phonic — apart 
mch  slips  as  reduplications  and  omissions  which  are  obviously  due  to 
i  care.  Many,  if  not  moet^  of  tbe  errors  are  due  to  phonetic  spelling. 
i  some  local  idiosyncracy  of  pronunciation  prevails,  or  where  slovenli- 
if  pronunciation  is  permitted,  these  defects  are  frequently  reproduced 
3-spellings.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  an  emphatically  sounded 
,  such  as  ,  disturbs  the  sequence  of  letters  is  surprising.  Again,  the 
menon  is  by  no  means  uncommon  of  a  class  which  spells  correctly 
but  in  writing  spells  indifferently.  This  ia  almost  always  traceable 
essive  use  of  oral  methods  of  instruction.  The  practice  of  indiscrimin- 
learning  by  rote  hsta  of  spellings  which  are  repeated  viva  voce  will 
30  the  ability  to  spell  orally,  but  apart  from  writing  this  is  an  idle 
plishment. 

16  necessity  of  making  the  pupil  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  meaning 
1  as  with  the  form  of  new  words  by  employing  them  for  several  succes* 
ays ;  the  value  of  extensive  reading,  of  woid-building,  of  derivation, 
'  rules  for  spelling — are  well  understood,  and  call  for  no  comment, 
uch  criticism  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  poetry  committed  to  Poetry. 
ry  in  school.  A  distinct  advance  has  to  be  recorded  both  in  the  quality 
I  the  quantity  of  the  poems  professed.  The  selection  is  now  more 
msly  made,  and  frequently  each  child  has  memorised  one  or  more 
Ary  pieces  in  addition  to  those  learned  collectively  by  the  class.  The 
on  of  these  voluntary  poems  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  an  excellent 
in  the  rudiments  of  literary  criticism.  Each  pupil  may  choose,  either 
volumes  of  poetry  in  the  school  library,  or  from  the  poems  which  the 
r  reads,  re-reads,  and  discusses  with  the  class,  such  as  have  the  strongest 
lal  appeaL  While  some  have  to  be  rejected  by  the  teacher,  it  is  sur- 
;  to  find  the  excellent  taste  displayed  by  well-trained  senior  pupils, 
the  pupils  evince  an  added  interest  in  learning  poems  of  their  own 
on,  is  cmly  to  be  expected  ;  but  when  one  finds  those  who  are  far  from 
it  with  the  bare  minimum,  and  who  recite  their  pieces  with  marked 
ind  feehng,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  that  a  genuine  love  of  poetry 
«Q  instilled,  and  that  the  weary  task  of  former  years  has  been  trans- 
1  into  a  highly  pleasurable  exercise. 

le  class  is  promoted,  new  poetry  is  accumulated.  The  recollection 
old  poems  fades  till  scarce  a  stanza  can  be  repeated  by  any  of  the  pupils, 
iO  vision  of  a  school  anthology  vanishes  through  the  omission  to  transfer 
cord  of  work  along  with  the  class,  and  to  devote  a  casual  period  to 
tn. 

le  wealth  of  material  comprised  under  the  subject  of  Geography  makes  Geography, 
erative  tbat  rigorous  selection  should  be  exercised.  This  is  a  matter 
lideraUe  difficulty,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  many  teachers  are  content 
oe  implicit  trust  in  the  judgment  of  the  compiler  of  the  elfementary 
ndium  which  aims  at  including  the  largest  number  of  facts  in  Hie 
st  possible  space.  The  emphasis  laid  on  an  acquaintance  with,  say, 
mes  of  mere  villages  in  Ireland  seems  misplaced,  and  personal  acquaint- 
vith  some  of  the  hills  in  England  which  are  commodly  memorised, 
probably  prove  a  shock  to  the  imagination  of  both  teacher  and  child, 
seems  to  be  a  oaU  for  the  more  judicious  exercise  of  a  sense  of  per- 
ire  in  the  selection  of  the  material,  as  well  as  in  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  the  facts  selected. 

hile  the  study  of  Geography  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  considwable 
of  memory,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  memory  should  not  be  aided, 
1  as  the  subject  naturalised,  by  the  introduction  of  those  connecting 
Fhich  make  for  the  permanence  of  the  knowledge  acquired.     Fhysical, 
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PoUtical,  ftnd  Commercial  Geography  staiid  as  isolated  branches,  moant 
have  no  connection  w^ith  rivers,  nor  have  coalfields  with  the  distribntioi 
iiidu5trie«  or  population.  The  political  division  into  countries  is  permii 
to  oust  completely  the  natural  geographical  divisions.  If  more  stress  i 
laid  on  the  causal  inter-connections  of  the  various  seta  of  facts,  the  tempta 
to  overloftd  the  memory  with  unimportant  detail  would  be  consider! 
reduced. 

"In  Suppltmientary  and  Senior  Classes  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  i 
puptl  provided  with  an  atlas  which  is  used  in  class  while  the  teacher  mi 
use  ot  the  wall -ma  p.  This  is  a  laudable  practice.  It  is  singular,  howe 
to  find  to  what  an  extent  the  pupils  are  unable  to  interpret  the  oonventi< 
sigfvs.  Locating  the  positions  of  places  is  too  frequently  the  almost 
elusive  urn  to  which  a  map  is  put.  Definite  exercises  in  map-reading  m 
with  advantage  l>e  introduced.  More  or  less  fragmentary  lessons  in  H 
Geography  generally  precede  the  first  employment  of  a  map,  but  it  is 
to  Jind  a  school  in  which  the  study  of  the  Home  Geography  receives 
position  its  merits  warrant." 

On  Muaic,  H.M.  InBpector  Mr.  Jamieson  gives  the  follow 
remarks  by  Mr.  Robb,  Sub-InBpectop  ; — 

**  Singing  is  taught  in  every  school  in  the  Edinburgh  district,  usually  i 
a  very  fair  measure  of  success. 

"  In  several  of  the  schools  in  the,  city,  the  voices  of  the  pupils  aie 
mirab!y  trained  arid  all  the  teaching  is  most  assiduous  and  earnest. 
good  few  countiy  Rchools,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  instruction  is  1 
hazard  and  unskilful. 

"  The  best  teachers  of  music  usually  regard  then:  aim  as  a  threefdd  ( 
Tlit^ir  work  has  a  triple  bearing  on  the  pupil,  who  should  respond  (1)  emot 
ally,  (2)  intolleettmlly,  (3)  physically,  llie  emotional  response,  under  wl 
the  pupil  i^  tlirllk'd  with  the  spurit  which  a  song  breathes,  cannot  be  attai 
until  duo  attention  has  been  given  to  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  w 
A  child  must  understand  what  he  sings,  if  he  is  to  feel  it.  As  far  as  pom 
ho  must  be  made  to  feel  the  inevitableness  of  the  music.  His  imagina 
must  picture  the  situation  of  which  the  music  is  the  expression.  Fw  tl 
reasons  the  choice  of  songa  cannot  possibly  be  too  careful.  Therefore 
the  teacher  mual  strive  to  stir  in  his  pupil  the  intellectual  concept  x 
fitted  to  lead  up  to  the  emotional  thrill  inseparable  from  real  music 
DceaaionaUy  finds  pupils  reproducing  with  marvellous  accuracy  the  U 
ful  models  set  by  a  teacher,  while  they  remain  grossly  igncmuit  oi  ihd  mi 
jng  of  the  words  they  sing.  So  far  as  the  highest  end  in  teaching  is  concer 
these  pujjil^  iiught  as  well  be  practising  Italian  vocables. 

"  Again,  one  findi  pupils  who  can  sing  with  taste  and  with  obvious  en 
ment  and  intelligeiiee  quite  a  number  of  prepared  s<Higs,  but  ^o  dis 
hesitation  and  dismay  Tdien  confronted  with  the  music  of  an  unknown 
however  simple .  When  this  occurs,  it  is  clear  that  the  pupils  are  unii 
on  leaving  school  to  make  excursions  on  their  own  account  into  the  ^ 
of  written  compoflition.  In  far  too  many  cases  songs  are  really  learnt  by 
though  profofij^edly  from  notes. 

-'  In  a  few  city  schools  single  pupils,  when  asked  to  do  so,  stand  and 
Just  as  readily  as  they  stand  to  read.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  rea 
of  music  m  a  comparatively  easy  process  provided  a  child  possesses  some 
but  far  too  often,  in  his  haste  to  hear  a  new  song  sung,  the  teacher  ins 
of  allowing  the  pupils  to  attempt  to  read  the  music — ^to  blunder  thn 
it  if  need  be — adopts  the  all  too  effective  expedient  of  aiding  their  pro( 
by  vocal  or  instrumental  examples.  Frequent  tests  in  home  readini 
music  might  l^  useful  in  this  connection. 

*'  Techmque  mu^t  not  prevail  over  intelligence.    A  child  oughts  all  thro 
to  know  just  what  he  means,  and  what  he  wishes  to  achieve  in  muric 
amount  of  practice  in  following  the  finest  models  oi  the  most  aooompli 
Yoctihst  can  atone  for  lack  of  intelligent  oomprehension. 
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"The  purely  physioal  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  unimportant.  The 
Ine  of  a  song  as  a  relief  to  tedium  is  not  too  well  known.  Care  is  not  always 
loan  to  secure  correct  posture  and  the  requisite  atmospheric  conditions  for 
9  singing  lesscm.  Properly  given*  this  lesson  has  large  hygienic  poesibili- 
a,  and  every  e£fort  should  be  made  to  combat  the  rather  prevalent  idea 
at  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  music  teacher's  wwk  are  comprised  in  the 
^re  singing  of  songs." 

Supplementary  Goubses. 

In  my  last  General  Report  I  devoted  a  section  of  considerable 
igth  to  a  discussion  of  the  progress  made  in  Supplementary 
3rk  and  of  the  aims  which  teachers  should  keep  before  them 
dealing  with  pupils  at  this  stage.  In  each  of  the  reports  now 
(fore  me  careful  attention  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum ; 
id  from  what  my  colleagues  say  it  is  plain  that,  while  the  courses 
study  under  Schedule  V.  are  in  most  cases  satisfactory,  and  in 
any  oases  excellent,  there  is  far  too  little  practical  work  done 
ider  Schedule  VI.  In  large  schools  in  towns  there  is  usually 
t>vision  made  for  Wood-work,  Cookery,  Laundry-work,  Dress- 
aking,  or  Practical  Housekeeping.  But  often,  in  smaller  schools, 
>  one  of  these  subjects  is  represented,  nor  is  any  other  subject 
rofessed  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent.  In  country 
hools  it  is  clear  that  the  Commercial  Course  is  frequently  adopted 
hen  the  Rural  Course  would  be  more  suitable.  In  small  rural 
hools  the  main  impediment  to  the  institution  of  courses  of  practical 
struction  is  found  to  be  the  initial  cost  of  equipment.  The  cost 
)ed  not  be  great ;  but  in  schools  where  there  never  can  be  more 
lan  a  very  few  qualified  pupils  each  year  managers  hesitate  about 
ren  a  very  small  outlay.  My  colleagues  seem  to  be  unanimously 
:  opinion  that  this  hesitation  might  in  most  cases  be  overcome  by 
small  grant  from  the  Department  towards  the  cost  of  initial 
[uipment. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  these 
)ur8es  H.M.  Inspectors  feel  that  the  mistake  is  often  made  of 
ucrying  into  the  Supplementary  Course  the  purely  didactic  method, 
hich  may  be  appropriate  in  the  Junior  Division,  but  is  out  of 
lace  here.  The  opinion  of  my  colleagues  on  the  present  state  of 
iipplementary  study  will  become  clearer  if  I  quote  their  remarks 
^mewhat  in  detail.  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  writes  : — 
"The  first  thing  to  remark  about  Supplementary  Courses  in  Fifeshire 
that  there  are  still  too  few  of  them.  Last  session  there  were  only  94 
ipplementary  Courses  to  146  schools.  The  deficiency  is  not  indeed 
t  great  as  these  figures  would  indicate.  For  of  the  fifty-two  schools  that 
kve  no  Supplementary  Course,  seventeen  may  be  described  as  Infant  or 
mior  SchooiB,  five  have  Higher  Grade  Departments,  and  two  are  Elementary 
epartments  of  Secondary  Schools.  There  are  also  a  few  cases,  not  falling 
ider  tiiese  heads,  in  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  send  the  children  to  a 
nghbouring  Supplementary  Course  than  to  institute  a  new  one.  But 
tore  are  still  some  two  dozen  schools — mostly  in  rural  districts — that  ought 
»  have  Supplementary  Courses  of  their  own,  and  have  not.  In  general, 
should  say  that  every  school  that  is  not  within  easy  range  of  an  existing 
il^lemMitary  Course,  ought  to  have  one  of  its  own.  Per  contra  it  might 
»  argued  that  in  the  larger  towns  the  number  of  Supplementary  Courses 
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might  be  reduood,  and  a  measure  of  ooniralisation  attempted  with  gain  Ix 
in  economy  and  in  efficiency.  And  something  has  been  done  in  that  wi 
both  in  Kirkcaldy  and  in  Cowdenbeath ;  and  I  hope  to  have  furtiier  ^vof^ 
to  report  when  the  Dysart  and  Wemyss  School  Boards  have  completed  tli 
new  schools.  Something  has  also  been  done  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
the  rural  parts  of  the  district ;  new  Supplementary  Courses  have  been  starl 
at  Camock,  Kemback,  Cambee,  Craigrothie,  and  Kilmany.  The  wo 
offenders  in  this  respect  are  the  School  Boards  of  Springfield,  Camera 
Monimai],  and  Kirkcaldy  Landward,  which  possess  not  a  single  SupplemenU 
Course  to  their  names.  The  assistance  now  given  to  small  schools  by  1 
General  Aid  Grant  leaves  little  excuse  for  inaction  on  the  score  of  sti 
Kqtiipmenty  no  doubt,  is  another  thing. 

**  The  next  point  that  engaged  our  attention  was  the  extent  to  inHbich  I 
Supplementary  Courses  were  really  catering  for  the  wants  of  their  pup 
There  the  results  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  To  begin  with,  almoet 
the  Supplementary  Courses — even  in  the  larger  towns — ^were  mixed.  Nc 
whatever  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  classification  by  sex  i 
most  power^l  at  this  stage.  There  is  in  fact  nothing — ^not  even  Arithme 
— common  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  Sixth  Schedule.  For  purposes  of  oi:ga 
sation,  separation  of  the  sexes  (where  it  can  be  managed)  is  the  simpk 
and  most  effective  plan.  And  it  has  other  fairly  obvious  advantages,  in 
which  I  need  not  go.  In  the  second  place,  the  Commercial  Course  was  undu 
popular,  even  in  purely  industrial  centres.  I  have  called  out  a  lazge  '  Co: 
mercial '  class  of  boys  and  asked  them  individually  what  they  were  goi 
to  do ;  not  one  in  ten  had  any  intention  of  engaging  in  Commeroe.  T 
number  of  Commercial  Supplementary  Courses  really  needed  in  Fife  mig 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  One  feels  the  absurdity  pret 
strongly  in  the  case  of  girls — of  girls  who  will  presently  enter  a  factoi 
and  emerge  from  it  at  twenty-one  to  keep  house  by  the  light  of  nature,  spm 
ing  their  last  months  at  school  on  Stocks,  and  True  EMscoont^  and  Boo 
keeping  by  Double  Entry.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  not  much  of  th 
There  is  a  fair  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  work,  ev 
in  several  of  the  rural  schools.  This  is  due  to  our  strong  and  sagacious  Coun 
Committee.  The  Committee  employs  a  number  of  export  teachers  of  Cooke 
and  Laundry  work,  whom  they  lend  to  the  School  Boards.  The  need! 
apparatus  is  provided  at  a  reduced  figure,  and  part  of  the  teacher's  salary  is  al 
made  up  by  the  Committee.  One  of  these  teachers  is  stationed  at  a  oeni 
from  which  she  visits  five  (sometimes  even  seven)  schools  a  week,  generally  t 
whole  year  round.  The  boys  do  not  yet  fare  so  well.  I  have  been  urge 
with  the  Committee  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort  for  them,  and  the 
is  now  no  lack  of  quahfied  instruction ;  but  the  expense  of  erectiiig  worksho 
has  so  far  barred  our  progress.  But  not  altogether.  I  am  able  to  repc 
at  least  the  promise  of  workshops  in  Leven,  in  Wemyss,  in  Dysart^  and 
Loohgelly.  And  even  where  there  is  no  workshop  or  promise  of  one,  a  ste 
has  been  made  with  that  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration  of  which  t 
Workshop  Practice  is,  after  all,  an  appendage.  Nor  is  Woodwork  the  oo 
form  of  Practical  Instruction  that  is  in  place  in  boys'  Supplementary  Ooursi 
In  some  of  the  schools  Experimental  Science  takes  its  place — a  perfect 
legitimate  development,  t^g.^  in  mining  districts.  And  I  can  oonoeive 
other  developments  that  would  be  equally  legitimate,  t,g,,  in  towns  devot 
to  textile  industries.  In  the  rural  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shov 
seek  to  develop  the  Rural  Course.  There,  too,  the  County  Committee  he] 
with  a  subsidy  for  the  formation  of  school  gardens.  As  yet  there  are  far  t 
few  of  these — at  this  moment  I  can  recall  no  more  than  five.  But  the 
is  no  reason  to  despond.  Many  of  my  country  teachers  are  exoell^it  botanii 
and  good  practical  gardeners;  and  sometimes,  where  there  is  no  scht 
garden,  the  boys  are  taken  into  the  master's  garden.  As  an  example 
what  can  be  done  in  a  school  of  no  great  size,  I  may  mentioii  Foxgan  Pub 
School,  a  school  with  100  on  roll,  where  the  boys  get  Praotioal  Gardeni 
from  the  head  master,  and  the  girls  get  Practical  Household  Manageme 
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ading  Cookeiy)  irom  his  wife  in  the  schoolhouae.    It  is  along  these 
that  the  problem  of  Praotioal  Instraction  can  be  solved  in  rural  schools, 
real  apprehensicm  is  that  the  snpply  of  male  teachers  fit  to  teach  rural 
ols  may  fail. 
So  far  of  the  Sixth  Schedule.    When  I  turn  to  the  subjects  of  Schedule  V. 

I  able  to  speak  with  much  greater  satisfaction.  The  teachers,  almost 
out  exception,  are  keen,  and  the  pupils  genuinely  interested  in  their 

In  sereral — one  might  almost  say  in  many — of  the  Supplementary 
see  the  reeidts  are  as  good  as  any  reasonable  man  could  desire.  The 
work  is  sometimes  brilliant.  At  some  of  the  mining  schools — a  class 
ihool  of  ^diich  I  had  practically  no  previous  knowledge — I  was  greatly 
)k  with  the  robust  intelligence  and  manly  style  of  the  boys.  The  only 
defect  on  this  side  of  the  work  is  the  failure  to  derelop  independent 
t  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  teachers  almost  all  teach  too  much 
they  were  preparing  their  pupils  for  an  examination ;  they  make  too 
li  of  smartaiess  in  oral  answering  and  thorough  mastery  of  idl  the  work 

II  the  pupils.  They  do  too  much  for  the  pupils,  in  fact,  and  do  not  yet 
uently  recognise  that  one  main  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  teach  the 
[ren  how  to  Team  for  themselves.  The  books  of  reference  are  sometimes, 
r,  more  for  omam^t  than  use.    The  treatment  of  History  and  Geography 

0  narrow  and  (heretical  as  it  sounds  to  say  so)  too  systematic.  In  our 
dementary  Courses  I  am  fairly  clear  that  we  should  attempt  to  extend 
[lorizon  of  the  pupils  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  British  History ; 
also  that  both  in  History  and  in  Geography  the  methods  should  be  lees 
^rical  and  more  *  heuristic  *  than  in  younger  classes.  But»  with  this 
oubt  considerable  deduction,  it  is  possible  to  reflect  with  real  satisfaction 
le  treatment  of  subjects  of  general  education  in  most  of  the  Fife  Supple- 
bary  Oourses." 

;.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  leports  :—  .^    ,..„ 

^  *  Mr.  Mular. 

The  great  merit  of  the  course  of  instruction  outlined  in  Schedule  V.  of 
[)ode  is  that  it  has  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  pupil  taking  a  more  Schedule  Y. 
re  share  than  formerly  in  his  own  education.  It  seems  odd  that  such 
lism  as  that  mental,  like  physical,  development  depends  on  active  exer- 
should  need  to  be  emphasised ;  but  that  a  bad  examination  system  can 
ce  the  adoption  of  methods  that  do  not  promote  a  high  degree  of  mental 
lopment  is  only  too  obvious.  In  education  the  main  principles  are 
simple,  and  obvious,  but  to  have  them  even  tolerably  carried  out 
raotice  would  tax  the  best  powers  of  a  Napoleon  turned  educational 
inistrator. 

The  full  development  of  the  Industrial,  Household  Management,  and  ^Schedule 
il  Oourses  involves  a  large  expenditure,  and  progress  is  consequently  yj^ 

The  time  usually  given  In  Manual  Instruction  in  connection  with 
s  courses  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased  in  order  to  extract 
L  them  the  utmost  benefit.  It  is  satisfactory  to  report,  however,  that 
dwork  continues  to  make  headway.  Falkirk  Buigh  School  Board  have 
added  it  to  tiie  curriculum  of  their  classes,  and  Falkirk  Landward  School 
rd  are  making  improved  arrangementa  for  the  teaching  of  Woodwork 
Household  Management.  With  respect  to  the  rural  Ck>urses  there  is 
as  yet  much  progress  to  report.  Buchanan  Public  School,  which  was 
idy  specially  well  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  Nature  Study  and 
l^raphy,  has  added  a  school  garden  to  its  equipment ;  but  the  initial 
snditure  necessary  is  a  stumbling-block  to  most  country  boards.  At 
present  time,  when  the  splendid  openings  to  be  found  in  the  Ck>lonies 
r  encouragement  to  country  dwellers  to  resist  the  attractions  of  the  town, 

1  more  than  ever  desirable  that  the  potentialities  of  the  Rural  Course 
ikl  be  more  fully  developed.  A  workshop,  a  school  garden,  and  a  cookery- 
a  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  most  country  schools ;  and  an 
Dlental  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  the  oookery-room,  with  the 
lities  it  would  afford  for  the  provision  of  a  hot  coolred  meal  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day,  would  also  miniBter  greatly  to  the  health  and  ooiof or 
the  pupils,  and  woidd  conduoe  to  greater  regularity  of  atteadanoeb" 

Mr,  Clark,       H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  dark  reports  : — 

'^  Outside  Perth  City,  where  there  are  two  Supplementaiy  Class  centiw 
one  at  Caledonian  Road  Public  School  for  all  the  Quab'fied  Pupils  in 
public   schools,  the    other  at    St.  John's  Roman  Oatholic    School — ^tfa 
were  eighty-two  schools  with  Supplementary  Courses.    To  hTe  of   tb 
schools  no  grant  was  paid.    Grants  were  paid  to  the  rest  for  the  a'ven 
attendance  of  570  pupils,  of  whom  176  were  in  Perth  City.    Ibus  the  gr 
was  paid  tor  305  pupils  in  eighty-two  schools,  or,  on  an  average.    Um 
pupils  in  each  of  them.    It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  of  the  eoTen 
nine  schools  for  which  the  grant  was  paid  under  Article  21,  fifty-six  had 
average  attendance  in  Supplementary  Courses  of  six  pupils  or  fewer  (sei 
had  one,  eight  had  two,  eighteen  had  three,  ten  had  four,  nine  had  ^ 
four  had  six) ;  eighteen,  between   six  and  twenty  pupils ;  three,  betwi 
twenty  and  thirty ;  one  had  forty ;  and  one  had  173. 
English.  "  With  regard  to  the  instruction  it  may  be  said  generally  that  sati8fact< 

progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  courses  in  English.  1 
works  of  good  authors  are  being  studied  more  extensively  both  in  sch 
and  at  home,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^  when  the  habit  of  read 
continuous  works  is  created  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  curriculum,  a  a 
further  advance  will  be  possible  in  the  reading  of  many  oi  the  Supplement! 
Classes.  In  some  of  the  best  courses  in  both  town  and  country  a  surpris 
amount  ^  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  English,  and  the  following  reooi 
of  work  may  serve  as  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  good  pupils  wl 
carefully  guided  and  stimulated.  Both  records  cover  a  period  of  six  mont 
and  are  written  by  a  boy  and  girl  who  were  taught  in  difieient  dasses 
Caledonian  Road  Public  School,  Perth.  The  boy's  record  shows,  van 
the  section  of  '  School  Studies,*  the  progress  of  his  class  in  their  study 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  and  Jvliua  CcMxr,  the  repetition  of  extracts  fn 
that  play,  of  some  of  the  finer  passages  from  Henry  VIILt  of  seve 
short  poems,  and  of  passages  from  Addison  and  Ruskin.  Hie  record  furti 
contains  entries  of  the  information  acquired  by  consulting  reference  boo 
and  of  the  reading  done  at  home.  The  home-reading  includes  nineteen  boo 
most  of  which  are  works  of  standard  merit;  e.g.,  novels  of  Scott  and 
Dickens,  The  Vicar  of  Wahefieid,  the  Boy*s  Iliad,  etc.  The  teacher's  mar 
given  after  testing  the  home  reading,  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  boy  had  n 
with  intelligence  and  appreciation. 

**  Hie  girl's  record  of  work  contains,  under  the  head  of '  School  Studies,'  stoi 
from  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Don  Qutirofe,  Emnffeli 
Kidnapped,  and  Jvlius  Casaar,  Her  home  readmg  is  Oliver  Twiei,  Ke\ 
worth,  Adam  Bede,  Cranford,  The  MUl  on  the  Fhea,  Hypatia,  The  Sblh4i 
A  Nest  of  Linnets. 

"Hie  record  further  shows  that  a  large  number  of  excellent  passa 
had  been  committed  to  menuMy,  that  summaries  had  been  mads  of  stoi 
read,  and  that  Composition  had  been  carefully  oooelated  with  topics  (rea 
in  school  and  had  been  practised  extensively. 

'*  While  these  are  reoordi  of  two  of  the  best  pupils,  the  teootdB  of 
other  pupils  testified  that  a  very  fair  amount  of  work  had  been  d 
on  the  same  sound  and  stimulative  lines.  The  home-reading  overtaken 
these  two  pupils  may  be  somewhat  ambitious  for  the  average  pupil,  i 
some  of  it  might  wisely,  perhaps,  have  been  postponed  even  in  tiie  case 
these  two;  but  at  all  events,  if  the  teaching  in  a  Supplementary  Coi 
gives  such  pupils  the  taste  for  reading,  the  power  of  appreciating  ^^t  ti 
read,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  good  literature  as  will  help  them  to  discri 
nate  in  selecting  books  ^m  a  public  hbrazy  after  they  leave  school, 
pupils  will  have  derived  from  it  a  valuable  part  of  their  education. 
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'  In  the  larger  sohoob  the  topics  ol  Sdiedule  V.  (6)  are,  as  a  role,  well  Schedule 
^ted ;  but  in  some  ot  the  smaller  schools  the  instruction  is  often  insuffi-  y.  ((). 
itly  differentiated  from  ordinary  Senior  Division  work. 

'  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  Supplementary  Class  work  is  still  the  'Poo  little 
ctioal  side.    In  a  rural  district  like  Perthshire  progress  in  the  provision  practical 

Practical  Instruction  is  necessarily  slow.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  work, 
oolsy  which  are  in  the  majority,  the  expenditure  required  for  providing 
x>m,  material,  and  a  teacher  is  too  great  for  rural  boards  in  small  parishes 
incur ;  and  such  provision  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  Supplementary  Course 
aplete  can  only  be  made  if  boards  receive  additional  aid  to  enable  them 
secure  the  services  of  a  visiting  teacher  for  several  schools  within  a 
en  area. 

'  Outside  Perth  city.  Cookery  is  taught  in  eleven  schools — an  increase 
5ve  since  last  year  ;   Woodwork  in  three,  an  increase  of  one.    Workshops    * 

now  provided,  however,  at  Crie£f  Public  School  and  Blairgowrie  Higher 
EMie  School 

*  All  the  courses  of  Schedule  VI.  suitable  for  a  town  school  continue  to  be 
nirably  conducted  in  Caledonian  Road  Public  School,  Perth. 

*  In  the  country  schools  the  majority  of  the  courses  are  a  combination 
Commercial  and  Rural,  with  the  inclusion  of  Practical  Geometry  and 
nsuration.    In  a  few  of  them  practical  land-measuring  is  carried  out. 

*"  The  genuine  Rural  Course  is  carried  out  in  a  practical  form  only  in  one  j^m^j 
two  oases  where  the  teachers  are  enthusiasts  in  gardening  or  in  the  keeping  Qourse. 
bees.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of 
lool  Gardening  from  an  educative  as  well  as  a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
lool  Gardening  is  the  natural  complement  of  Nature  Study  in  a  curriculum 
ligned  to  bring  the  country  child  who  is  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  into 
ich  with  his  surroundings;  and,  apart  altogether  from  the  beneficial 
ulte  of  such  manual  work  to  the  pupils,  or  the  effects  that  such  occupation 
our  schools  might  ultimately  have  on  rural  prosperity,  practical  instruc- 
n  in  gardening  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  Boards.  Little  progress,  how- 
)r,  will  be  made  until  the  teachers  have  the  right  attitude  of  mind  to 
iture  Study.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  could  be  done  to  create  this  attitude 
Summer  Courses  of  Horticulture  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  up 
)  work  in  the  right  spirit.  In  the  meantime  few  teachers  know  the  appli* 
>ion  of  science  to  horticulture,  and  instruction  in  gardening  without  a 
owledge  of  the  underl3ring  principles  is  valueless,  The  pupil  must  know 
»  *  why '  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  with  any  new  set  of  condi- 
m»  he  may  have  to  face." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming  reports ; —  ^^  ^^^^^ 

**  Of  Supplementary  Courses  it  is  regrettable  to  have  to  report  that  little  tng, 
no  progress  is  being  made ;    in  faot^  through  the  dropping  out  of  some  Xoo  few 
iral  Courses,  there  are  actually  fewer  recognised  Supplementary  Courses  Courses, 
is  year  than  last.    So  far  it  may  be  said  that  Supplementary  Courses 
rural  schools  have  not  been  a  success  in  this  district.    The  reasons  are 
refold ;   firsts  the  managers  are  to  blame,  and,  seoondly,the  teachers.    On 
e  other  hand  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  paucity  of  Supplementary 
>urse8  is  accounted  for  by  the   failure  to  obtain  recognition  owing  to 
ability  to  comply  with  the  requirements.      The   points  of  defect  are, 
some   cases,  inadequacy  of  staff,   and,   more    generally,  the  failure 
\  give    satisfactory    instruction   under  Schedule  VI.      The   subjects   cf 
slkMlule  V.  are  well  taught  as  a  rule ,  both  in  recognised  Supplementary 
jurses  and  in  schools  which  have  no  recognised  Supplementary  Course ; 
id  many  of  the  latter  are  doing  excellent  work. 

**  To  gain  recognition  of  a  Supplementary  Course  and  earn  Grant  under 
rtide  21,  it  would  frequently  be  necessary  to  increase  the  stafF,  and  there- 
f  some  structural  alteration  would  be  required.  Few  School  Boards  are 
repared  to  meet  the  expense,  and  in  the  ease  of  small  Supplementary  Courses 
le  extra  money  earned  under  Actide  21  is  not  enough  to  induce  them  to 
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ntoFo,  nor  are  they  billing  as  a  rule  to  provide  the  equipment  and  aooonu 
dation  neoessary  for  subjects  of  Practioal  Instruction. 

"  Even  if  Schoo!  Boards  were  willing  to  incur   the  expense  oonnec 

with  making  proviaion  for  Supplementary  Ck>urBes,  there  would  still  b 

difficulty  in  getting  teachers. 

Miiicon-  *'  Thero  »t\U  is,  among  teachers  generally,   widespread  misconception 

ccption  of      the  aims  of  a.  Supplementary  Course.      Teachers  seem  unable  to  disah 

aini^  themeeU'es  of  the  idea  that  their  duty  with  regard  to  children  beyond 

stage  of  the  Qu vilifying  Examination  is  to  press  on  with  instruction  on 

same  lines  as  be  tore.     Associations  of  tlie  work  of  the  Ex- VI.  Standaid  i 

Spcci&c  Subjects  Atil]  dominate  their  minds ;  and  they  grudge  to  give  ti 

to  what  may  be  caflod  some  of  the  newer  subjects,  to  the  detriment  of 

children's  progreE^  in  the  old.     They  do  not  realise  that  the  instruction 

childrpn  in  the  last  period  of  their  school  days,  when  once  they  have  attau 

the  stage  of  the  Qualifying  Examination,  should  be  directed  mainly  to 

fitting  them   for    practical  life,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  find  out  wi 

further  education  will  best  suit  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  wh 

their  children  m]\  1x3  placed.     It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  public- 

at  any  rate  part  of  the  public — is  beginning  to  express  dissatisfaction  « 

the  present  system  of  education,  and  to  demand  that  children  should  be 

some  measure  prepai-ed  for  their  work  in  life.     In  country  districts  the  a^ 

cultural  int4^rp?.t  loudly  complains  of  the  unsuitability  of  school  educati 

and  nuito  rccyrntly  the  .Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  severely  critici 

Supplementary  Cour?*c3  in  that  they  did  nothing  to  equip  the  rural  cl 

for  flgricultuml  pursuits. 

Li^U'k  of  "  Wiile  there  docs  undoubtedly  exist  among  teachers  a  misconcept 

iiualified         ^^  what  a  Supplementary  Course  should  bo,  and  not  infrequently,  too 

teat'hers  want  of  sympathy  with  these  aims,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  easy 

for  Schedule  fin^  a  teacher  thoroughly  qualified  to  undertake  this  work.    ITie  fault 

V^L  work.       not  in  the  man  himself  altogether,  for  the  training  \iiiich  he  has  reoei^ 

has  not  been  directed  towards  preparing  him  for  rural  work.     It  is  uni 

tunate  that  so  uiany  teachers  are  town  bred  and  town  reared ;    all  are  to 

trained,  and  their  professional  experience  has  been  confined — ^not  infrequen 

— to  town  schools  before  they  come  to  the  country.     It  is  gratifying,  howe\ 

to  report  that  many  take  up  their  work  in  the  country  with  much  enthusiai 

and  that  many  take  every  opportunity  and  much  trouble  to  make  themsel 

(qualified  in  Buch  subjects  as  tliey  need.     At  present,  then,  it  is  not  easy 

get  teacher?  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  practical  subjects,  and  the  pa 

bilities  of  the  School  Garden,  especially  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  are 

yet  dimly  perceived. 

Pmctieal  '  With  rfigard  to  Bome  subjects  of  practical  instruction  it  would  not  oi 

suliject^.         be  feasible,  but  also  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement,  for  several  oontiguc 

boards  to  combine  to  engage  the  services  of  a  qualified  teadier.     At  presi 

no  such  combination  has  been  formed,  thou^  I  am  hopeful  something 

the  sort  may  be  done* 

'*  At  present  several  schools  have  School  Gardens,  and  several  teaob 
are  attending  a  cia^s  under  Article  55  in  this  subject.  In  Ednam,  Broaght< 
and  West  Linton  Woodwork  is  taught  to  boys.  But  Ednam  and  Ancn 
arc  the  only  two  rural  schools  that  give  any  practical  instruction  to  gii 
Ednam  School  has  a  very  full  and  interesting  Course :  Wood-oarving  a 
Woodwork,  Cookery,  lAundry  Work,  Dressmaking,  and  Dairying  for  be 
boys  and  girls  are  taught.  The  work  done  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  t 
Dairying  clasH  haa  aroused  great  interest  and  met  with  much  success, 
the  larger  ctmtrt^M,  (mly  Peebles,  Kelso^  and  Duns  provide  both  Rfsni 
Instruction  for  boys  and  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  for  girts.  In  Eyemoa^ 
instruction  in  Laundry  Work  and  Cookery  has  been  commenced.  Gooki 
is  here  taught  to  boyr^.  They  are  the  sons  of  fishermen,  and  the  great  major 
wilt  probably  become  fishermen,  so  that  instruction  of  this  khM)  wiU  be 
practical  value  to  them.  The  boys  have  taken  to  the  work  with  gnat  n 
and  have  made  a  capital  start.    On  the  other  hand,  in  Hawidc,  no  praoti< 
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lotion  reoogniaed  for  grant  is  at  present  given«  though  this  defect  is 
I  remedied.  In  Galae^els,  Cookery  only  is  taught.  In  Selkirk,  the 
[  board  refused  to  do  anything.  However,  the  goyernors  of  the  Scott 
Oliver  Trust  have  now  undertaken  at  the  Selkirk  High  School  the  duties 
school  board  with  regard  to  the  Supplementary  Courses.  Th'3  qualified 
I  are  all  drafted  to  the  High  School,  where  they  receive  instiuotion 
>okBry,  and  a  new  building  has  been  put  up  for  the  instruction  in 
Iwork." 

M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fraser  reports  : — 

fnder  Schedule  V.B.  of  the  Code  are  mentioned  six  studies  that  may 
»priately  be  taken  up  in  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  it  is  not  impera- 
hat  all  be  taken  up.  This  point  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise ;  for  there 
leoided  tendency  to  overload  the  Supplementary  Course  curriculum  by 
idusion  of  too  many  subjects.  Neither  is  the  list  in  the  Code  meant 
exhaustive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  imiversal  to  include 
ry  and  Geography  as  essential  parts  of  a  Supplementary  Course.  To 
LO  objection  need  be  made  ;  indeed,  as  these  subjects  form  an  important 
[>f  the  previous  curriculum  as  laid  down  in  Article  lOA,  to  ignore  them 
the  qualifying  stage  could  scarcely  be  wise.  In  some  Supplementary 
les,  then,  we  have  eight  items  all  attempted  under  Schedule  V.B,  and 
it  as  '  Class  Subjects.'  Such  cases  are  not  common,  but  it  is  too  common 
tempt  too  much  in  this  way ;  and  where  this  is  done,  it  is  but  rarely 
these  studies  are  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of  Circular  374. 
Hiere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *  Laws  of  Health,'  Conditions  of  Trade  and 
ioyment,  etc.  the  subject-matter  is  quite  new  to  most  of  the  pupils ; 
rhere  the  main  object  is  to  impart  certain  facts  in  themselves  of  impor- 
•  to  every  human  being,  the  teaching  may  advantageously  be  of  the 
«  of  '  class  teaching,'  the  more  so  as  the  underlying  principles  cannot 
ly  be  grasped  by  ti^e  children.  Such  teaching,  in  the  words  of  the 
lar,  must  be  'mainly  empirical.*  But  with  subjects  such  as  History 
Geography  (including  (4)  and  (5)  of  the  Schedule),  the  case  is  different, 
nain  outUnes  of  these  have  already  been  studied,  and  no  doubt  largely 
tten  ;  a  revision  course,  such  as  is  conmionly  given  may  serve  to  &c  a 
aore  facts  more  or  less  permanently  in  the  scholars'  minds,  but  it  serves 
)ry  valuable  purpose  when  the  child,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  deprived 
rUier  tuition.  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  most 
le  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  course  of  the  Danube  or  the  succession 
entfl  in  the  Civil  War,  though  the  mental  effort  put  forth  in  learning 
things  and  setting  them  in  their  proper  relation  to  other  similar  things 
ubtless  of  great  "^ue.  But  circumstances  may,  and  do,  arise  when  it 
sirable  to  be  able  to  acquire  pieces  of  information  of  this  nature,  and 
dm  of  Supplementary  CDurse  study  should  be,  without  sacrificing  the 
si  effort  involved,  so  to  equip  the  children  that  they  can  in  future  life 
these  things  out  for  themselves,  whether  for  a  definite  practical  end  or 
ise  something  has  aroused  their  interest  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  this 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  Supplementary  Course,  but  there  it  is 
mount. 

!^ow  in  these  days  of  Public  Reference  Libraries  it  is  easy  to  get  at  most 
s  of  information,  provided  one  knows  where  and  how  to  look  for  it,  and 
>est  way  to  teaoh  this  is  to  practise  the  children  in  the  use  of  works  of 
Dnce.  For  this  purpose  the  reference  library  of  the  school  should  be 
stocked,  and  should  be  kept,  not  in  the  hall  or  in  the  headmaster's 
I,  but  on  a  shelf  in  the  Supplementary  Course  room  where  any  pupil 
use  it  without  Vet  or  hindrance  ;  and  a  good  allowance  should  be  made 
i<d  time-table  for  time  spent  in  acquiring,  in  this  way,  information  on 
)  subject  which  will  subsequently  form  the  theme  of  an  essay.  Nor 
the  pupil  be  confined  to  the  school  library  ;  if  the  nature  of  the  theme 
lit,  material  may  be  amassed  at  home,  or  by  direct  observation. 
An  objection  frequently  urged  to  such  a  scheme  is  that  there  are  not 
i§^  reference  works  to  go  round  the  class.     No  doubt^  so  long  as  the 
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whole  class  is  kepi  at  one  thing,  this  is  trae  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  ¥ 
all  should  be  doing  the  same  work  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  the  group 
of  pupils  in  this  manner  is  implied  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
Schedule  V.B.'* 


Mi\  Mkhie,      H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Michie  leports  : — 


Courses 
often  not 
adapted  to 
the  needs  of 
the  iiupils. 


Suggestion 
for  Mining 

Courae. 


Demand  for 

Higher 
iira4:le 
Schools 
(growing. 


"  The  chief  industry  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  district  is  Mining, 
the  schools  of  this  region  the  problem  of  devising  a  course  of  instruct 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  requirements  of  the  pupils*  after-school 
seems  unusually  well-defined.    The  courses  at  present  pursued  are  mai 
'  Commercial.*    When  one  finds  the  future  miner  engaged  in  learning  She 
hand  and  Book-keeping,  it  is   difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  ^at 
Managers  have  not  yet  devoted  serious  attention  to  the  possibilities 
Supplementary  Course  instruction.     A  general   scheme  of  work  suita 
for  such  schools  is  outlined  below.    It  should,  however,  be  regarded  o 
as  suggestive.    It  is  drafted  in  the  hope  that  Managers  may  bring  ti] 
expert  knowledge  to  bear  in  formulating  a  scheme  which  meets  the  requ 
ments  of  their  district. 

Mining  Course, 
(L)  Drawing  and  MathenuUicsi — 

(a)  Construction  and  use  of  scales,  including  those  commonly  u 
for  maps  and  mine-plans.  The  chief  properties  of  the  triangle  i 
circle,  arrived  at  experimentally  by  construction  and  measureme 
Mensuration  of  lengths,  surfaces  and  volumes  by  measurements  actus 
made  by  the  pupils.  Freehand  dimensioned  sketches  of  objects.  O 
struction  of  plans,  elevations  and  sections  from  these  sketches. 

(6)  Applications  of  Arithmetic  previously  acquired  to  questions 
Mining.    Extraction  of  roots.    Algebra  treated  as  generalised  Ari 
metic.    Simple  Equations  applied  to  problems  in  Mining, 
(ii.)  Surveying  and  Map-reading: — 

The  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  in  mapping  in  the  fie 
Chain,  compass,  level,  and  theodolite.      Reading  of  mine-plans  a 
sections.      Beading  of  ordnance  and  geological  survey  maps  of 
district.    Construction  of  sections  from  maps, 
(iii.)  Elements  of  Physics  and  Chemistry : — 

Simple  experiments  on  Specific  Gravity,  Hydrostatics,  and  He 
Simple  Chemistry  of  the  Mine-gases. 
"  In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  effectively,  a  simple  laboratory 
desirable ;    in  smaU  schools  a  combined  cookery-room  and  laboratory  co 
be  equipped  at  no  great  expense. 

"  The  adoption  of  some  such  course  would  not  only  prove  of  more  last 
benefit,  but  should  place  the  pupils  in  a  better  position  to  follow  with  pr 
the  work  of  the  Continuation  School,  and  consequently  induce  a  large  f 
portion  to  continue  their  education.  It  is  at  the  initial  stages  of  the  C 
tinuation  Classes  that  so  many  become  disheartened  through  discover 
that  their  previous  training  is  inadequate.  The  abler  pupils,  after  so 
such  training,  should  be  able  to  proceed  at  once  into  a  second  year  con 
in  Mining.  This,  again,  might  operate  in  the  direction  of  inducing  them 
join  the  Continuation  Classes  immediately  after  completing  their  day-sofa 
education." 

Higher  Grade  Schools  (or  Departments). 

The  demand  for  inBtruction  in  the  curriculum  suggested 
Chapter  IX.  of  the  Code  continues  to  grow.  Some  new  Hig] 
Grade  departments  have  been  opened  in  the  Division  during  t 
year ;  other  new  Departments  are  in  process  of  organi^sation  ;  a 
other  Departments  already  existing  have  improved  their  organ! 
tiou  and  curricula.    In  practically  all  9chQol9  o{  this  class  1 
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dform  Course  "  is  now  followed ;  but  the  Bchools  differ  widely  Curricula. 
L  one  another.  Some  are,  in  respect  of  staff  and  ourrioulum, 
ndary  Schools,  able  to  carry  their  scholars  much  beyond  a 
)  years'  course.  Where  there  is  no  already  existing  and  efficient 
ndary  School  easily  accessible  to  the  scholars,  the  full  secondary 
culum  is  desirable.  This  must  sometimes  be  the  case  in  country 
icts^— for  the  present  at  least ;  and  where  the  Higher  Grade 
ol  has  been  chosen  as  a  centre  for  Junior  Students,  a  curriculum 
least  five  years,  with  adequate  staff,  is  one  of  the  requirements. 
<»ilitie8  where  the  provision  for  secondary  education  is  already 
le,  the  undue  development  of  Higher  Gnule  curricula  is  to  be 
ecated.  The  wiser  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  strengthen  the 
ndary  Schools,  and  to  make  them  available  to  all  pupils  who 
«  a  school  education  beyond  that  of  which  the  Intermediate 
ificate  is  evidence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
increasing  numbers  that  attend  Higher  Grade  Schools  consist 
iipils  who,  but  for  the  existence  of  such  schools,  would  have 
to  the  older  Secondary  Schools,  and  how  far  they  are  pupils 
would  have  ceased  to  attend  any  school  at  a  much  earlier 
if  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  had  not  been  available.  The  in- 
ions  are  that  the  great  majority  of  Higher  Grade  pupils  belong 
le  latter  class.  A  new  taste  and  a  new  demand  seem  to  have 
n,  and  within  quite  a  few  years  parents  seem  to  have  become 
li  more  ready  at  least  to  acquiesce  in  the  prolongation  of  school 

some  cases  confusion  still  exists  between  the  aims  of  Supple-  Confusioti 
bary  instruction  and  of  Higher  Grade  instruction,  and  pupils  between 
ound  in  Higher  Grade  Departments  who  would  be  much  more  ai^^oursel 
bly  trained  in  Supplementary  Courses.    But  this  evil  is  rapidly  and  Higher 
ing,  and  a  very  fair  percentage  of  Higher  Grade  scholars  now  Grade 
>lete  the  course  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Schools. 

School  Libraries. 
le  institution  of  Supplementary  Courses  has  forced  into  promi-  Supplement- 
e  the  necessity  for  school  libraries.    Without  the  aid  of  a  small  ^  ^?"T 
ry  study  in  a  Supplementary  class  cannot  proceed  as  Your  ^i,,^^ 
bships  intended  that  it  should  proceed ;    and  in  the  majority 
ises  my  colleagues  have  rightly  refused  to  recognize  courses 
ss  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  reference  library  was  provided, 
policy  has  secured  the  introduction  of  libraries  into  a  very 
i  number  of  schools  which  would  otherwise  have  continued 
>  without.    This  is  a  form  of  equipment  in  which  the  majority 
Dottish  Elementary  Schools  have  hitherto  been  deficient,  and 
atility  of  the  library  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Supple- 
bary  Course.    The  effect  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  elementary 
ies  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  children  begin  to  read  for 
iselves,  and  learn  at  an  early  age  to  take  an  interest  in  books 
h  are  not  lesson-books.    I  shall  here  quote  the  remarks  made 
I.M.  Inspectors  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Millar  on  this  subject* 
Smith  says  ;^ 
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Mr.  Smith. 


Mr-  Millar, 


Hapid  im- 
provement. 


Good 

meat 
made  in 

Erlinburgh, 


**  Tfie  returns  made  on  Forms  9  and  9b  showed  tliat  at  the  ends  of  \ 
variouii  financial  years,  seTonty-nine  schools  in  the  district  possessed  & 
Li/jrarits.    By  this  time  the  number  has  been  considerably  increased. 
tho  provision  is  still  inadequate.     Every  school  should  have  a  library. 
oxititenoe  of  a  village  library  is  sometimes  made  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
excuse  18  insufficient.  The  ordinary  village  library  does  not,  except  by  accid 
possesi  a  proper  supply  of  books  suitable  for  young  readers ;   even  if  it 
the  teacher  has  not  the  same  opportunity  for  guiding  and  supervising 
reading.    Home  reading  should  not  be  confined  to  the  Suppleiuentary  Coi 
The  ctiildren  should  have  some  form  of  continuous  reading  as  soon  as  i 
have  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  to  themselves. 

'*  Such  libraries  as  exist  have  been  got  together  in  various  ways- 
private  donations,  by  ih»  proceeds  of  concerts,  etc.  Many  of  them, 
those  the  most  useful,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ck>ats,  of  Paisley.  Mr.  C 
has  been  very  generous  to  Fife :  I  trust  we  have  not  yet  exhausted 
generoflity." 

And  Mr.  Millar  reports  : — 

"  While  the  whole  aim  of  the  teaching  in  a  well-conducted  school 
be  to  keep  the  pupiPs  mind  active,  the  most  direct  instrument  of  self-ed 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  school  library.  We  have,  perhaps,  been  m 
slow  to  realise  this ;  in  France,  for  instance  (Board  of  Education,  Sp 
Reports,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  199),  school  libraries  were  established  in  e^ 
primary  school  by  a  decree  of  June  1st,  1802.  At  any  rate,  it  is  satisfac 
to  report  that  practically  every  school  is  now  either  provided  with  a  lib 
of  its  own  or  has  made  special  arrangements  for  using  a  public  library. 
far  as  the  country  schools  are  concerned  such  a  state  of  matters  would  1 
been  impossible  but  for  the  generous  assistance  of  Mr.  James  Goats,  wj 
unostentatious  benefactions  deserve  the  warm  gratitude  of  all  who  arc 
terested  in  education  and  will,  I  believe,  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
good  on  the  life  of  the  coming  generation.  The  town  schools  are,  as  a  i 
well  equipped  in  this  respect.  Allan's  School,  Stirling,  has  been  mentic 
in  a  previous  report  as  ha\ing  done  pione^*  work  in  the  use  of  class-libra 
fn  Carmuirs  School,  Falkirk,  every  class  above  the  Infant  D^Murtmen 
provided  with  a  library  of  at  least  seventy  volumes,  and  these  are  acd^ 
circulated  and  widely  read.  There  have  been  in  the  past  session  some  not 
inataneea  of  self-help  in  regard  to  the  provision  or  improvement  of  libra: 
which  mpeak  well  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers.  Denny  Public  Scl 
raiHcd  and  expended  no  less  a  si^n  than  £160,  partly  on  the  improven 
of  its  library,  and  partly  on  adorning  the  school  with  admirably  chosen 
productions  of  good  pictures.  Falkirk  Camelon  Public  School  oelefan 
the  opening  of  its  excellent  new  premises  by  raising  close  on  £100  for  a  sol 
library  ;  while  Falkirk  Victoria  Public  Sdiool  raised  a  similar  sum  for 
improvement  of  its  equipment — already  good — in  regard  to  teachers',  sch 
and  class  libraries.*' 

Physical  Training. 
The  progress  made  in  this  matter  during  the  past  three  ye 
hag,  oyer  all,  been  more  rapid  than  that  made  in  any  other  subj 
of   the  school  curriculum.    School   managers   and  teachers 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject ;    and 
supply  of  teachers  capable  of  giving  skilful  instruction  is  steac 
increasing.    The  members  of  the  inspection  stafi  have  been 
constant  communication  with  Captain  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physi 
Training,  and  they  seem  to  understand  his  ideas  and  aims.    1 
Bchool  Board  of  Edinburgh,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Ed 
burgh  Provincial  Committee,  have  made  an  important  new  dep 
ture  in  appointing  an  officer  to  supervise  the  instruction  in  physi 
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bes  given  in  the  schools  onder  the  Board ;  and  Captain 
es,  whose  services  they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing,  is 
t  as  organizer  to  the  Provincial  Committee  as  well.  The 
ties  in  which  the  increased  attention  to  Physical  Training  in 
k  appears  to  have  been  most  noticeable  are  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
he  western  district  of  Fifeshire. 

this  important  subject,  at  present  one  of  so  much  general 
ist,  I  have  pleasure  in  appending  to  this  Report  a  precis — 
more  special  reference  to  the  Southern  Division — of  the 
ble  report  for  the  past  session  by  Captain  Foster  on  The 
cal  Training  in  Scottish  Primary  Schools, 
i  in  this  connexion  I  give  the  following  quotations  from  H.M. 
ctor  Mr.  Fleming*s  Report,  because  of  the  graphic  and  telling 
in  which  it  calls  attention  to  a  question  which,  for  the  sake 
mental  no  less  than  of  the  physical  health  of  the  young  children 
r  small  country  schools,  urgently  calls  for  far  more  serious 
leration  than  it  has  yet  received — What  is  to  be  done  at 
iral  school  for  the  real  well-being  of  the  infants  f 
iree  large  classes  tinder  Article  56  of  the  RegulatdoDS  for  the  Traimng 
ushers  were  held  last  year  in  Dons,  Hawick,  and  Galashiels.  These 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good :  but  until  the  teachers  themselves 
npetent  to  instruct  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  advice  of  an  expert^ 
lal  Training  will  not  be  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
16  physical  development  of  the  children  suffers  in  the  meantime  from 
d  type  of  desk  provided,  from  the  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  schools 
ling  satisfactory  in  many  instances,  from  the  lack  of  proper  physical 
leSy  and  more  than  all  from  the  lack  of  play. 

1  this  latter  point  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  too  strongly  the 
y  of  making  small  and  young  children  pass  many  hours  of  iSie  day 
lassroom  where  any  restleasness  on  their  part  due  to  the  suppression 
^ural  activity  is  promptly  rebuked  and  not  infrequently  punished, 
lem  there  is  no  recreation,  no  physical  relaxation.  Let  me  describe 
happens  in  many  a  country  school  on  a  cold  winter's  day.  After 
:  often  taking  an  hour,  the  child  of  seven  years  old  reaches  tiie  school 
3  or  thereabout.  He  enters  a  cold  school  in  which  the  fire  or  stove 
Jy  been  lit  for  peiiiaps  an  hour,  more  likely  less :  all  the  windows  are 
0  keep  out  the  cold.  He  sits  down  in  his  place  ;  quite  likely  there  is 
»port  for  his  back,  or  such  a  support  that  his  sitting  position  is  a  barm- 
3.  He  begins  to  scrawl  on  his  slate  or  finger  his  book ;  this,  in  a  '  one- 
r '  school  will  too  often  be  his  occupation  during  the  whole  school  time, 
>  for  the  period  when  he  is  brought  to  the  floor  perhaps  for  twenty 
38  in  the  day  to  *  say  his  lesson.*  After  some  two  hours  of  this  there 
)ap8  a  five  minutes'  run  in  the  playground,  and  about  12.30  there  is  an 
Ed  during  which  the  teacher  takes  his  dinner.  The  child  can  then 
x>ut  the  playgroimd  as  soon  as  he  has  eaten  his  *  piece  ' ;  but  if  the 
ar  is  wet,  he  has  a  cold  shed  to  go  to,  or  back  into  the  school — probably 
bter,  if  it  is  not  locked.  The  two  hours  of  the  afternoon  pass  as  the 
[jg ;  he  has  to  keep  quiet,  that  is  the  main  thing.  Once  a  week  he  is  got 
his  place  and  stood  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour  while  physical  exer- 
re  done.  He  wags  his  arms  or  moves  his  feet  in  imitation  of  his  neigh- 
and  quite  likes  it.  Then  to  the  desk  once  more  till  he  goes  home, 
ny  bigger  schools,  too,  much  the  same  goes  (mi.  I  once  asked  an  infant 
ss  what  games  they  played.  I  was  told  they  played  no  games  there  ; 
le  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  reply  was  made  and  the  expression  which 
panied  it  could  not  have  been  more  rebuking  if  I  bad  asked  hec 
taught  her  children  to  pick  pockets. 
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*'  Thanks  to  the  teaohen'  claaoon  in  Physical  Training  some  game 
beginning  to  be  played  Occasionally  one  finds  the  boys  have  a  fo< 
which  they  kick  about.  In  Hawick,  athletic  sports  for  school  childrei 
held*  and  in  Hawick  and  Galashiels  school  football  is  organised  and  pli 
But  generally  speaking  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  organised  school 
as  there  should  be.  Play  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  occup 
of  the  school  time,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Ph; 
Training." 


Appendix 

Mi^s  Craw- 

foT€a 
Report. 


Household  Management. 

Under  the  stimulius  of  Miss  Crawford's  very  zealous  and  efiei 
work  as  Inspectress  of  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  etc.  for  Scot 
a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  Household  Mai 
ment  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  Division.  The  progress  t 
recorded  there  might  have  been  still  more  marked  if  Miss  Gra^ 
had  had  a  less  onerous  task  to  perform.  But,  with  the  smperv 
of  the  instruction  in  domestic  subjects  in  all  the  four  divis 
it  has  been  impossible  for  her  to  visit  each  school  or  centre 
such  frequency  as  could  be  desired. 

As  a  Second  Appendix  to  this  Report  I  give  Miss  Crawfi 
report  upon  the  work  that  she  has  seen  in  the  Southern  Divi 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  all 
colleagues   in    the   Southern  Division  for  their  able^  full, 
informing    contributions    towards    this    General    Report ; 
specially  to  thank  my  more  immediate  coadjutor  and  dis 
colleague,  Mr.  Jamieson,  for  the  very  willing  and  valuable 
he  has  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships*  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  Scouoi 
To  the  RigU  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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APPENDIX  L 

RlFOBT  ON 

THB  Phtbioal  Tbainino  IN  SoomsH  Pruabt  Schools. 


(Captain  Fostbb.) 

Dg  the  past  year  oonBiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  a  number  Progress. 

tiary  Sohook  towards  a  better  system  of  physical  training.    Most  of 

boo]  Boards  witli  which  I  have  come  in  touch  have  made  arrange- 

for  their  Primary  School  teachers  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 

il  training  of  thdr  pupils.    Several  Boards  have  also  engaged  the 

B  of  fuUy  trained  instructors  to  act  as  visiting  teachers  to  their  Primary 

3,  and  gradually  to  train  the  staflEs  in  the  new  system.    Numerous 

!s'  classes  for  ph3^ical  training  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the 

y,  and  have  been  well  attended.    Some  of  tliese  classes  have  been 

ant  Department  teachers  for  whom  a  special  course  was  arranged. 

e  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  bearing  and  alertness 
pupils,  and  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  working  out  a  scheme 
sical  training  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Primary  School  course,  and 
re  for  every  class  Ezeroisee  suitable  for  the  average  mental  and  physical 
of  the  pupils. 

biOBe  schools  where  the  teachers  take  an  active  part  in  the  physical 
g  of  their  own  classes  the  results  are  most  pleasing. 

r  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  The 
e  only  workable  plan  for  the  carrying  out  of  physical  training  in  Primary  ordinary 
i  is  for  the  teachers  to  take  their  own  classes,  provided  they  are  afforded  teachers 
advice  and  help.     Where  the  teachers  carry  out  the  ph3^ical  training,  and  this 
been  found  possible  to  arrange  several  periods  of  exercise  during  the  work. 
or  the  various  classes,  besides  the  short  periods  given  between  lessons 
seh  the  pupils.    The  lessons  for  the  younger  classes  have  also  in  many 
wen  shortened,  especially  in  Infant  Departments. 

le  next  few  years  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  exist  should 

ear. 

students  under  the  Provincial  Committees  are  gradually  being  placed  Studente 

hi^y  trained  instructors,  and  at  some  centres  more  time  is  devoted  !^    .     . 

subject.    When  the  students  come  to  teach  in  the  Primary  Schools,  Provincial 

lould  be  reaUy  efficient  instructors.  Committees. 

oral  School  Boards,  who  have  secured  the  services  of  suitable  qualified  j^^i^ior 
3torSy  are  arranging  a  course  of  physical  training  for  their  Junior  students, 
its  in  connection  with  the  course  they  will  receive  as  Students  in  Full 
ig.    These  Junior  Studente  will  also  receive  some  very  Elementary 
sticm  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  personal  Hygiene,  to  enable  them 
erstand  the  principles  of  the  system. 

School  Board  of  Edinburgh  has  in  conjunction  with  the  Edinburgh  Edinburgh, 
cial  Committee  appointed  a  male  Ph3^ioal  Training  Superintendent 
anise  and  supervise  the  idiole  of  the  physical  training  arrangements 
schools  under  the  Board,  including  the  physical  training  of  Junior 
its.  He  will  also  supervise  the  physical  training  of  students  under 
ovincial  Committee.  This  arrangement  should  be  a  great  help  when 
ing  the  course  of  physical  training  for  the  students  under  the  Pro- 
,  Committee,  and  should  ensure  that  the  requirements  of  the  class 
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ieaohera  are  always  kept  in  view.  It  shoald  also  make  it  easier  to  a 
for  the  students  under  the  Provincial  Committee  to  have  plenty  of  p 
in  teaching  classes  of  school  children. 

County  Some  of  the  County  Committees  have  been  considering  the  questi 

Committees,  engaging  the  services  of  fully  qualified  Physical  Training  Instructo 
allowing  country  School  Boards  to  engage  part  of  their  services  to  su] 
the  ph3^ical  training  in  their  schools  and  gradually  to  train  the  olass-te 
This  should  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  interest  in  physical  training  in  c 
districts. 


Appoint- 
ments of 
specially 
brained 
instructors 
at  Edin- 
burgh; 


The  following  speciaUy  trained  Instructors  have  been  appointed  by  t 
School  Boards : — 

The  Edinburgh  Board  have  appointed  Captain  Qieales  to  superv 
whole  of  the  physical  training  in  their  schools.  They  have  also  ap{ 
Miss  Dudgeon,  from  the  Dartford  Physical  Training  College,  to  car 
the  physical  training  of  the  girls  in  their  two  Higher  Grade  Schools,  i 
the  female  pupil-teachers.  Tliey  are  also  considering  the  question  of  a] 
ing  a  specially  trained  Lady  Instructor  to  act  as  visiting  teacher  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board. 

at  Stirling.         ^^  Stirling  Scho(4  Board  have  appointed  a  Lady  Instructor  fn 

Dunfermline  Physical  Training  College. 
Records  of         With  the  increased  interest  in  the  physical  training  of  school  c 
physical         ^^®  questions  of  records  of  physical  measurement  and  medical  ins] 
measure-        ^^  receiving  more  attention.    At  Dunfermline  the  Carnegie  TrusU 
ment.  continuing  the  very  thorough  medical  inspection  of  school  children 

Medical  system  of  records  of  measurements  has  been  modified  so  as  to  follow  tl 

inspection*  advised  by  the  Anthropometric  Committee.  The  Medical  Staff  whc 
out  the  work  has -lately  attended  a  course  in  the  S3^tem  under  Fi 
Cunningham,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  at  Edinburgh  University. 

The  Leith  School  Board  have  commenced  a  system  of  records  oi 
tically  the  same  lines  as  the  Glasgow  records. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  has  not  commenced  any  system  of  p 
measurement  but  has  lately  appointed  a  medical  officer  for  work  i 
schools.    His  whole  time  is  taken  by  the  Board. 

Several  other  School  Boards  have  appointed  medical  officers  who 
part  of  their  time  to  work  in  schools  under  the  School  Board. 

Instruction        In  connection  with  the  physical  well-being  of  school  children*  Swi 
in  Swimming  is  receiving  more  attention. 

at  Edin-  xhe  Edinburgh  School  Board  have  been  arranging  to  extend  the  fi 

burgh ;  {q^  their  school  children  attending  the  Public  Baths  in  cases  of  schook 

do  not  possess  a  swimming  pond. 

at  Alloa ;  ^^  Alloa,  Swimming  for  school  children  has  received  considerable 

tion  since  tiie  opening  of  the  new  baths  and  gymnasium. 

at  Stirling;  '^^  Stirling  School  Board  have  arranged  for  a  number  of  tlieir 
childpen  to  attend  the  Alloa  Baths  on  certain  days  in  the  week. 

at  Dun-  ^^  Dumfermline  the  school  children  have  the  advantage  of  being  i 

fermline.  ^^  ^®  Carnegie  Baths,  and  to  receive  instruction  in  swimming  ai 
saving. 

Ventilation.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  ventilation  in  a  number  of  e 
especially  those  which  are  aired  by  means  of  windows.  Some  of  the  ( 
schools  are  especially  bad  in  this  respect. 

The  short  periods  of  exercise  between  lessons  should  be  utilised  to  ai 
rooms. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

POBT  OR  COOKBBY,  LaUKDBY  WoBK,  ETC.,  IK  THB  SOUTUE&N  DIVISION. 

(Miss  Cbawfobd.) 

CCX)KKBY, 

>uriiig  the  past  year  fifty-two  classes  in  this  Division  were  visited.  The  Classes 
■ease  of  classes  and  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  call,  however,  visited, 
more  inspection. 

>iie  pleasing  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  improved  syllabuses  of  Improved 
traction  in  general  use,  in  the  framing  of  which  are  now  found  more  uniformity  syllabusee^ 
method  and  more  suitably  selected  dishes  for  practice.     Classes  made  to  on  the 
r  by  cooking  dishes  of  the  cake  and  sweet  nature  are,  however,  still  to  be  whole. 
1^  but  happily  the  cases  are  few.     In  one  class  visited,  the  pupils  were 
ered  to  bring  materials  for  cake -making  from  home,  the  teacher  providing 
.  two  eggs  and  one  slice  of  bread  for  the  second  part  of  the  lesson.     This 
nicious  system  of  begging  materials  from  home  connot  be  too  strongly 
irecated,  and  under  no  pretext  should  it  be  encouraged. 

lie  disposal  of  the  cooked  food  is  to  many  teachers  a  source  of  anxiety*  Disposal 
)  difficulty,  however,  could  in  a  great  measure  be  overcome  if  these  same  of  xhe 
chers  gave  more  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  food  is  cooked  and  cooked 
ired,  and  to  the  cost  at  which  it  is  produced.     Pupils  cannot  be  expected  food, 
purchase  what  is  quite  uneatable  for  want  of  sufficient  cooking,  or  what 
)f  little  value  to  them  as  food.     Instead,  therefore,  of  spending  the  first 
f-hour  or  more  of  the  lesson  on  questioning,  writing  of  notes,  or  other 
tters  of  minor  importance,  dishes  requiring  long  cooking  should  first  be 
pared  and  the  cooking  process  put  into  operation  to  ensure  better  practical 
alts  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

ii  a  few  of  the  classes  the  numbers  attending  demonstration  lessons  have  Improved 
in  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty  as  in  the  case  of  practical  lessons,  and,  method  htr 
tead  of  a  two  hours'  demonstration  when  the  work  is  done  by  the  teacher  demonstra- 
ne,   the  lesson  becomes  a  practical  and  demonstration  one  combined,  tion  lessons. 
p  pupils  take  their  places  at  the  table  with  the  teacher,  the  necessary 
teriids  and  utensils  are  brought  forward,  a  few  well  directed  questions  on 
\  past  lesson  lead  up  to  the  present^  the  actual  preparation  of  the  dish  is 
seditiously  begun,  the  teacher  meantime  working  with  and  supervising 
'  class,  the  method  of  cooking  is  carefully  explained,  the  work  actually 
spared  by  the  pupils  being  used  for  illustration.    The  advantage  of  this 
)bvious.    The  dull  monotony  of  a  demonstration  lesson  to  a  large  number 
uninterested  and  weary  pupils  gives  place  to  individual  practice  and 
ivity ;    the  pupils  become  more  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work ;    and 
/ter  opportunity  is  afforded  of  presenting  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  dishes 
11   and  sufficiently   cooked.     Teaching   by   demonstration   and   practice 
I  much  to  commend  it  and  the  plan  might  well  be  more  generally  adopted. 

4ny  signs  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  observed  were  usually  the  result  Causes  of 
apparent  slackness  and  slovenly  ideas  of  work.  Teachers  oi  domestic  inefficiency, 
bjects  seem  to  forget  that  pupils  of  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  are 
Tibly  imitative  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  person  and  home ;  and  that 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  such  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  that  her  per- 
oality  and  example  should  be  such  as  to  exercise  an  inspiring  influence  on 
is  whose  home  surroundings  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Nothing  should 
tolerated  in  a  cookery  class  that  we  should  not  hke  to  see  or  adopt  in  our 
mes.  The  folly  of  substituting  a  strip  of  unbleached,  unhemmed  calico 
'  a  table-cloth,  in  giving  a  lesson  on  table -setting  ;  of  using  sieves  forstrain- 
l  soup  to  a  class  of  children  in  a  working  district  city  school ;  of  teaching 
9  mijdng  of  oakes  to  the  exclusion  of  useftd  cookery  to  pupils  because 
By  come  from  better  homes ;  and  of  many  similar  absurdities  is  obvious 
bhout  farther  oommentw 
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Throughout  this  Division  the  teaohen  of  Domestic  sabjeota  mi|^t  fallow 
the  example  of  Glasgow  and  form  an  association*  or  at  least  endoavonr  U 
know  one  another.  This  would  be  specially  valuable  for  young  teaohen 
situated  in  an  isolated  district  and  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  Inter 
change  of  yiews  and  comparison  of  methods  are  very  helpful,  and  periodica 
or  friendly  meetings  would  prove  beneficial  all  round. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts  where  a  special  teacher  cannot  be  emplo3W 
the  subject  awaits  the  qualified  certificated  teacher.  The  establishment  o 
classes  by  the  Provincial  Committee  for  the  training  of  such  teachers  ia  looke< 
for  to  supply  the  want. 

During  the  past  year,  every  teacher  employed  in  Edinburgh  City  Schooh 
received  a  visit.  In  some  of  the  older  schools  the  equipment  cannot  be  con 
ftidered  satisfactory,  and,  as  reported  last  year,  in  the  very  schools  in  whicl 
only  the  open  fire  or  range  should  be  used,  nothing  but  gas  stoves  still  exist 
In  many  of  these  schools,  indeed,  the  Manual  Instruction  room  is  utilised 
for  Cookery,  and  here,  placed  round  or  on  benches,  as  many  as  fifty-foui 
pupils  are  accommodated  for  a  two  hours'  demonstration  lesson.  It  u 
impossible  to  do  good  work  under  such  conditions,  and*  if  the  effectiveness  oi 
the  teaching  is  to  claim  first  consideration,  these  Is^rge  classes  should  be 
discontinued. 

All  the  teachers  employed  by  this  Board  are  specialists,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasing  duty  to  report  most  favourably  upon  the  work  of  some  ol 
them,  who  never  fail  to  make  the  lessons  a  read  education,  and  who  exhibit 
in  their  personality  and  in  their  minute  attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
work  an  ideal  for  the  pupils  to  imitate.  In  other  cases,  however,  much 
improvement  is  needed,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  teaching  ol 
cookery  by  correct  methods,  and  in  presenting  to  their  pupils  a  higher 
standard  ot  cleanliness  and  order.  Agam,  referring  to  the  schools  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city,  the  teaching  of  this  and  the  other  domestic  subjects 
would  prove  mucn  more  elTectivd  if  proper  kitchens  were  provided,  wherebj; 
the  work  could  be  carried  out  on  homelike  principles  and  on  lines  bettei 
fitted  to  enable  these  girls  to  develop  into  capable,  practical,  and  thrifty 
women. 

In  Leith,  many  of  the  classrooms  might  be  much  improved.  Few,  if 
any,  of  them  have  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  kitchen ;  some  indeed  arc 
the  ordinary  classrooms  with  gas  stoves,  a  cupboard,  sink,  and  a  few  tables 
introduced.  One  properly  equipped  centre  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work 
is  urgently  necessary,  chiefly  for  those  girls  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
and  have  no  further  opportunity  of  receiving  any  real  instruction  in  matten 
pertaining  to  the  home.  There  is  need  for  much  further  development  oi 
the  work  in  this  district ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  Board 
will  provide  the  means  for  extending  it  on  more  successful  and  satisfactory 
lines. 

At  Linlithgow  Academy,  the  work  progresses  very  favourably ;  also  a< 
Bo'ness,  Bathgate,  Broxburn  and  Arxnadale. 

In  the  town  of  Perth  large  classes  are  daily  being  instructed  at  Caledoniai] 
Road  Public  School  Special  Cookery  rooms  have  been  provided  for  Am< 
gask  Public  School  and  Tibbermore  Tulloch  Schoot  and  at  botl 
places  the  subject  is  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff.  There  still  remaix 
many  schools  in  the  county  of  Perth  where  no  provision  has  yet  been  mad< 
for  tii^  branch  of  Supplementary  Class  work. 

The  number  of  classes  in  Fife  district  increases  annually.  Many  of  thesi 
are  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  Fife  Cotmty  Committee  and  are  ii 
operation  while  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  same  village  or  town  are  ii 
session.  Successful  classes  were  conducted  on  these  lines  at  Saline  anc 
Thornton  Public  Schools.  At  Dunfermline  (Burgh)  Queen  Anne  Public 
School  the  teaching  is  excellent^  but  the  premises  are  somewhat  out  o: 
keeping  with  those  of  similar  educational  estabUshments  in  the  buigh.  A 
new  and  properly  equipped  centre  is  very  necessary  ai&d,Ut  is  hoped,^wil 
be  provided  in  the  near  future.      The   Dunfermline  (Landward)  and  thi 
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.th  School  Boards  employ  speoially  qualified  teaohen  for  their  Bohoola 
much  oredit  is  due  to  both  BcMurds  for  the  suitable  premises  they 
e  attached  to  many  of  the  schools.  The  teaching  also  is  of  a  satis- 
ory  nature.  An  excellent  classroom  adapted  for  Cookery  and  Laundry 
rk  forms  part  of  the  Kirkcaldy  North  Public  School,  and  every  facility 
been  provided  by  the  Board  for  the  successful  and  practical  teaching  of 
\i  subjects. 

1  Haddingtonshire  the  number  of  classes  remains  stationary. 

1  the  Border  District  many  schools  have  recently  introduced  the  sub- 
^  and  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  much  improved.  In  the  larger  towns 
;he  district  a  specialist  is  employed,  while  in  the  rural  districts — such 
Sdnam,  where  a  class  for  boys  has  been  instituted — the  work  is  under- 
m  by  the  certificated  teacher.  At  Eyemouth  also  excellent  accommoda- 
i  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  has  recently  been  attached  to  the  Public 
oolt  and  instruction  in  the  former  subject  is  given  to  the  boys  as  well  as 
girls  of  the  Senior  and  Supplementary  Divisions.  The  boys'  classes 
oiise  well,  and  meantime  their  keen  interest  and  their  enthusiasm  in 
work  surpass  expectations. 

1  Stirling  and  Clackmannan  districts,  few  of  the  classes  were  visited 
ing  the  past  year.  Commodious  and  well-equipped  classrooms  for 
kery.  Laundry  Work,  and  Housewifery  have  been  added  to  Kilsyth 
demy ;  and  at  Falkirk  a  new  "  centre  *'  has  been  oj^ned  for  the  teach- 
of  Housewifery  and  Laundry  Work.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Stirling- 
e  several  new  classes  have  been  formed,  and  a  teacher  of  Cookery  is 
\g  appointed  for  the  work  of  the  schools  imder  the  St.  Ninian's  Board. 

Lattndby  Work. 

he  number  of  schools  in  this  division  in  which  Laimdry  Work  is  taught 
not  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

[I  the  city  of  Edinburgh  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  in  five  schools ; 
le  in  Leith  there  are  no  classes. 

1  many  of  the  other  districts  throughout  the  Division,  particularly  in 
)  and  Stirling,  the  subject  is  taken  alternately  with  Cookery.  Much  of 
work  done  at  these  classes  has  been  from  time  to  time  favourably  com- 
itedupon. 

he  popularity  and  success  of  this  branch  of  domestic  training  depend 
i  very  great  extent  upon  the  enthusiasm  and  common-sense  displayed 
the  teacher  in  handling  it.  Unlike  Cookery,  it  can  be  made  positively 
asteful  to  the  pupils  and  thus  of  little  educational  or  practical  value, 
he  idea  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  educational  authorities  that,  as  public 
idries  are  now  spread  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  as  the  practice 
;iving  out  the  family  washing  has  become  so  common,  there  is  little  need 
teadung  Laundry  Work  in  schools.  This  theory,  however,  does  not 
1  good,  for,  apart  from  the  educational  aspect  of  the  subject,  a  girl  stands 
oor  chance  of  becoming  a  capable  home  manager  if  she  is  ignorant  of  the 
of  washing  and  dressing  clothes.  The  subject  would  be  more  generally 
^t  if,  when  Cookery  premises  are  being  erected  or  reconstructed,  they 
e  made  larger  and  adapted  for  both  purposes. 
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RAL  Report /or  the  year  1907  by  A.K  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A., 
"ne  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the  Schools  in  the 
Vbstern  Division  op  Scotland. 


Glasgow, 

January,  1908. 

iORDS, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  the 
tional  condition  of  the  Western  Division  during  the  past 

36  changes  in  the  Inspectorial  Staff  of  the  Division  have  Changes  of 
place  during  the  Session.  On  the  transference  of  H.M.  ^^^* 
3tor  Mr.  J.  C  Smith  to  the  Fifeshire  District,  H.M  Inspec- 
r.  A.  D.  Thomson  took  charge  of  the  Glasgow  District,  and 
ice  in  the  Dumfries  District  was  taken  by  H.M.  Inspector 
.  ITiompson.  At  the  same  time  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  R. 
y  took  charge  of  the  Go  van  and  Dumbarton  District,  and, 
e  Lanarkshire  District,  from  which  he  was  transferred, 
5  succeeded  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew,  who  had 
for  some  time  associated  with  him  in  this  District, 
idrew  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  B.  M.  Lamb,  who  has,  in 
urse  of  the  year,  received  well-merited  promotion  to  the 
>f  H.M.  Inspector. 

3r  long  and  honourable  service  Mr.  J.  Binnie,  I.S.O.,  Sub- 
jtor,  has  retired,  and  his  place  has  been  tilled  by  the  pro- 
n  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Sub- Inspector,  to  the  tirst  class,  and 
ransference    from    the    Stirling    District   to   Argyll  and 

3W. 

School  Supply. 

jvery  part  of  the  Western  Division  the  past  year  has  wit-  Increased 
I  a  considerable  increase  in  School  accommodation  by  the  accomrao- 
ion  of  now  buildings,  and  a  series  of  improvements  and  ^i^-^ion. 
itructions  in  the  case  of  existing  premises. 
I  ideas  governing  school  architecture  have  shared  in  the 
d  educational  evolution,  and  the  contrast,  in  point  of  conve- 
\,  rational  arrangement   and  hygienic  fitness,  between  a 
n  school  and  one  built  thirty  years  ago  is  a  measure  of  the 
ce  which  has  been  made. 

I  type  of  building  most  in  favour  at  present  consists  of  a  Modern 
1  hall  well  Hghted  from  the  roof,  with  staircases  at  each  ^^^^ 
ading  to  the  railed  galleries  from  which  the  classrooms  o^'<iing8. 
The  lower  floor  in  many  schools  is  devoted  to  the  Infant 
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und  Lower  Jimior  Classes,  the  middle  floor  to  the  rest  of  i 
Junior  Division,  and  the  upper  floor  to  the  Senior  Sch< 
Tlie  Cloakrooms  and  Retiring-rooms  are  placed  on  ei 
landing.  Even  in  sn^Uer  schools  a  similar  type  is  found  to 
most  suitable.  The  new  Infant  School  at  Campbeltown  is  a  g< 
instance  of  such  modification  of  the  prevailing  form,  and 
large  new  school  at  London  Road,  recently  opened  by  the  Sch 
Board  of  Glasgow,  is  a  complete  example  of  a  fully  and  beai 
fiilly  equippecfmodern  school  building.  Under  the  Govan  Sch 
Board  a  splenflid  new  school,  specially  furnished  and  equipj 
for  defective  children,  is  nearing  completion  at  Ibrox,  a: 
when  it  is  finished,  it  will  be  the  best  example  of  its  kind,  : 
only  in  the  Western  Division,  but  possibly  in  the  whole 
Scotlanil.  The  same  School  Board  contemplate  the  erection 
II  new  school  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  Higher  Grade  work 
Fairtield  District  This  school  is  speciallv  planned  for  the  p 
poses  of  Higher  Grade,  Continuation,  ana  Technical  Instructi< 
It  will  be  devotod  to  these  purposes  only,  and  will  be  in  ev 
way  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Govan  Parish  Sch 
Board. 

Tho  improvement  noticeable  in  the  internal  fittings  and  fui 
ture  of  modern  schools  is  not  less  striking  than  in  the  buildii 
themselves.  Instead  of  long  imwieldy  desks  made  with  lii 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupds  using  them,  dual 
single  desks,  adjustable  in  many  ways  to  the  needs  and  age 
the  children,  are  provided.  The  windows  give  ample  light  wh 
it  is  most  required,  the  walls  are  bright  with  pictures,  and  all 
apparatus  necessary  for  instruction  is  of  the  best  kind. 

Schools  of  the  sort  described  above  are  costlj'',  but,  apart  fi 
tho  fact  that  everything  which  tends  to  minimise  the  strain 
teaching  and  of  learning  is  a  direct  gain  in  economy  of  po^ 
the  unconscious,  but  far-reaching  educational  influence  of  spi 
light,  fre.sh  air,  and  pleiisant  physical  environment  on  the  pu] 
themsclvas  is  enough  to  justify  the  investment. 

In  tho  City  Districts  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  the  provision 
new  schools  h  practically  a  constant  factor  in  the  Scnool  Boai 
expenditure.  Whether  as  the  result  of  the  trend  of  populat 
to  the  suhurliw,  noted  in  previous  reports,  or  of  the  springing 
of  new  itifhistrial  districts,  these  Boards  have  to  face  the  expeE 
tur<3  involverl  iti  building  one  or  more  new  schools  each  year, 
is  gi-eatly  to  their  credit,  and  deserves  the  notice  and  gratiti 
of  tlic  community,  that  this  problem  is  faced  in  a  spirit  of  v 
economy  combined  with  far-seeing  liberality  in.  the  provisi 
without  extravagance,  of  all  that  is  really  necessary. 

In  last  j-ear's  Report  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  remarl 
on  the  advisability  of  closing  certain  schools,  rendered  supefflu- 
by  the  fluctuations  of  population  and  other  causes  in  thearei 
the  School  li^iurd  of  Glasgow.  Since  then  three  such  sch( 
hiive  been  clost^l,  apd  the  closing  of  a  fourth  is  only  a  quest 
of  time.     .     .  •    i   .  .  .1 
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B  statement  made  last  year,  as  to  the  need  for  increasing  NewSchools 
school    accommodation    in    the   shipbuilding    and    other  ^^  Dumbar- 
trial  districts  of  Dumbartonshire,   has  been  fully  borne  ^^^"*^- 
)y   the  opening  of  two  large  and   very  finely  equipped 
Is. 

)  question  of  now  school  buildings  continues  to  be  a  pressing  And 
i  Lanarkshire,  but  Managers  are  alive  to  its  importance,  and  Lanarkshire 
lerable  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  urgent  require- 
k     Five  new  schools  have  been  opened,  and,  m  almost  all 
rger  districts,  additional  accommodation  is  either  projected 
course  of  being  provided. 

ur  schools  have  been  closed  in  Avrshire ;  for  one  of  them  a  Ayrshire. 
I   under  Article    19D.  (a)  has   oeen  substituted,  and  in 
er  case  a  new  school  has  been  built.     The  closing  of  two  of 
schools  has  reduced  the  number  of  non-Catholic  Voluntary 
Is  in  this  district  to  three. 

the   South-Westem  Section   of   the  Division  a  similar  Dumfries 
bion  in  the  number  of  Voluntary  Schools  falls  to  be  noted,  District. 

of  these  schools   having   passed    under   the   control    of 
\  Boards. 

>  diversified  conditions  and  wide  extent  of  the  Renfrew  and  Renfrew 
1  Districts  necessarily  imply  constant  change  in  the  amount  *^^  Argyll, 
uality  of  the  school  supply.  Here  also,  there  is  mention  of 
osing  of  old,  unsuitable,  or  superfluous  schools,  but  several 
chools  have  been  opened,  and  a  considerable  number  are  in 
5S  of  erection.  The  manner  in  which  industrial  conditions 
the  question  of  school  accommodation  is  strikingly  cx- 
fied  in  the  case  of  Kinlochleven,  which  is  thus  referred  to 
M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser : — 

e  opening  of  this  school  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
ty  for  it  has  arisen  from  the  building  of  a  town  (for  it  is  nothing  else) 
mmodate  the  workers  of  the  British  Aluminium  Company.  AVater- 
for  the  production  of  the  motive  force  required  for  the  extraction  of 
Ilium  from  the  substances  in  which  it  occurs  is  found  in  a  chain  of 
n  the  neighbourhood,  in  connection  with  which  extensive  damming 
ions  are  approaching  completion.  It  is  calculated  that,  when  things 
full  workmg  order,  the  population  of  Kinlochleven  will  amount  to 
If  the  use  of  Aluminium  becomes  popular,  further  advantage  may 
3  taken  of  the  physical  features  of  the  Highlands  for  jnanufacturing 
es,  and  a  large  addition  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  classes, 
iraber  of  children  at  present  on  the  roll  of  the  school  is  70,  but  that 
r  will  soon  be  largely  exceeded." 

)  statistics  of  school  supply  given  last  year  showed  that  Comparison 
y-six  schools  were  then  either  planned  or  actually  being  ^^^^  l^s^ 
while  the  figures  for  this  year  show  that  twenty-five  new  ^^^' 
Is  have  been  opened ;  with  one  exception,  therefore,  all  the 
Is  projected  last  year  are  now  actually  at  work.     This  year 
Jen  new  schools  are  still  unfinished,  but  the   majority  of 
will  no  doubt  be  in  occupation  at  an  early  date. 
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The  read  J  response  made  by  the  Managers  of  Catholic  Sc 
to  the  reqmrements  of  their  increasing  community  again  des 
hearty  recognition.  Among  others  the  excellent  premises  o[ 
at  Mx>s8end,  Lanarkshire,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instan 
such  action. 

Throughout  the  Division  a  great  amount  of  woik  has 
done  in^e  improvement,  extension,  and  reconstruction  of  < 
ing  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in  conne 
with  this  aspect  of  school  supply  is  the  number  of  schoo 
which  additions  have  been  or  will  be  made,  for  the  purpos 
Higher  Grade  instruction.  Notably  in  this  connection  mei 
may  be  made  of  the  addition  to  Uddingston  Grammar  Sc 
now  completed,  and  the  large  addition  in  process  of  erecti( 
Bellshill  Academy  for  the  purposes  of  a  Junior  Student  O 
In  some  cases,  as  at  Springbum  and  Lockerbie,  the  new  i 
ises  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  in  others  they  have  involve 
will  involve,  the  building  of  new  permanent  class-rooms,  ^ 
shops  and  laboratories. 

The  improvement  of  accommodation  by  the  provision  ofgi 
facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  connection  with  Suppler 
ary  Courses  is  a  matter  which  will  probably  occupy  theatte 
of  Managers  in  many  districts  in  the  near  future,  and  in 
other  respecis,  perhaps  equally  important,  the  reports  o 
District  Inspectors  show  that  the  school  accommodation  o 
Division  is,  notwithstanding  the  steady  and  even  rapid  pro 
described  above,  far  from  complete. 

In  the  Glasgow  area  for  example,  cloak-room  and 
accommodation  in  a  larjje  number  of  the  older  schools  arc 
satisfactory ;  wet  clothmg  must  be  hung  up  in  the  school  : 
(see  report  on  School  Hygiene),  desks  have  no  back  supports 
-  some  schools  have  no  hall  for  physical  exercises.  Tne  ur 
ability  of  many  of  the  desks  in  use  is  also  referred  to  by 
Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  in  his  report  on  the  Lanark 
District ;  desks  without  support  for  the  back  and  desks  of  uii 
able  height  may  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  children  wh( 
them,  and  they  should  be  as  quickly  as  possible  replace 
more  modem  furniture.  This  process  of  improving  the  S( 
furniture  has  already  been  begun  by  the  School  Board  of  Glai 
and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  completed  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Schools  ill         The  position  of  certain  schools  in  Glasgow  in  the  midst  of 
noiF.y  streets  and  noisy   streets  is  referred  to  by  H.M.  Inspector  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  sugL^csts  that  wood  might  be  substituted  fo 
stone  paving  which  causes  so  large  a  part  of  the  intole 
noise. 

Other  matters  connected  with  school  furniture  and  equip 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  of  the  Report  dealing 
School  Hygiene. 
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summary  of  the  chief  £Etcts  in  regard  to  the  school  supply 
)  Division  is  given  in  the  statistical  table  below : — 


STAT 

ISTICS 

OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLY, 

1907. 

imberof 
Strict. 

Ne 

(a) 
Opened. 

wSchoo 

(b) 
BnUding. 

la. 

(c) 
Planned. 

Extensi 

St 

(a) 

Opened. 

ons  and 
ructiona 

(b) 
BaUdlng. 

Recon- 
'  (c) 

Planned. 

Total. 

No.  7. 

3.Thomson 

7 

1 

2 

2 

- 

12 

No.  8. 

Andrew  - 

5 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 

No.  9. 

)bban 

1 

- 

' 

3 

2 

6 

12 

^o.  10. 

Thompson 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

- 

11 

^o.  11. 

Harvey    - 

4 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

10 

^o.  12. 

inroFraser 

5 

7 

3 

5 

- 

- 

20 

Dtals- 

25 

9 

9 

17 

9 

7 

76 

Attendance  and  Exemption. 
3  summary  of  *'  School  Attendance  Returns  "  compiled  for 

purposes,  by  the    Department    brings    out    several  in-g^bool 
ing  tacts  concerning  the  attendance  of   pupils    in    the  Attendanca 
ion.     The  figures  are  taken  from  tables  which  include  pupils  Returns 
xjndance  at  all  schools  within  the  county  areas,  and  are^.®®.*?^"^ 
fore  applicable  not  only  to  Public  Schools,  Primary  and    *^®*^"- 
mediate,  but  also  to  Secondary,  Voluntary,  and  Private 
)ls.* 

bis  fact  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  totals  given  here  and 
given  in  the  tables  appended  to  the  section  on  Supplementary 
5S,  which  opaI  with  Primary  and  Intermediate  State-aided  Schools 
the  latter  refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1907,  the  formei  to 
ar  ended  31st  December,  1906. 
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A  test  of  The  chief  element  in  the  statistics  by  which  the  rcgula 

regularity,  attendance  can  be  gauged  is  the  relation,  expressed 
percentage,  which  obtains  between  the  average  niiml 
attendance  and  the  average  number  on  the  roll;  As  the  n 
on  the  roll  of  all  schools  in  the  Diyision  is  421,978  an 
average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  duringtheyearwH«8 
this  percentage  is  a  little  over  88,  a  number  which 
approxima'tes  to  the  general  percentage  for  Scotland  (88-0' 

A  compari-        As  compared  with  last  year,  the  roll  of  the  Division  sh 

son  with       increase  of  3,949,   the  average  attendance  of  4,955,  ar 

last  year.       «' percentage  "  of  nearly  a  unit.     These  facts  indicate  th 

attendance  at  the  schools  in  the  Division  has  been  qi 

regular!  as  it  is  in  the  country  generally,  and  that  it  has, 

whole,  been  oonsiderably  more  regular  than   in  the  pi 

year.     Not   only  so,   but  the  actual  regularity  of  attc] 

indicated  by  the  figure  88  must  be  i  regarded  as  very  satisf 

for  it  means  that,  all  over,  only  about -12  children  in 

hundred  were*  absent  from  school  on   most  days  of  th' 

Since,  even  ia  the  schools  where  the  attendance  is  most  i 

this  jnimber  is  seldom  less  than  ^Q,  there  is  much  rea 

thinking  that  the  inoreased  efforts  of  school  authorities  to 

regularity  in  recent  years  have  not  been  jfruitless. 

■  •    <      .      ^     '^     '     '.     •      ;     i  '     t-     ;  .;i.  .1  , 

ie-  Division  tJ»e  a 
Bute,  Kirk(?ud 
and  Dumbarton,  where  in  each  case  there  is  also  a  dim 
roll.     The  nurnber  on  the  roll  has  also  fallen  in  Argyll,  1 
average  attendance  and  the  percenUige  have  both  risen-r- 
indication  that  the  attendance  in  this  county,  where  reg 
encounters    more  natural   obstacles   than  anywhere  elj 
decidedly  improved.     In  only  two  counties  (Dumbarton  an 
town)  is  the  percentage  of  re^ilarity  less  than  it  was  laj 
In  the  former  the  relative  difterence  is  slight,  but  in  th< 
the  figure  of  last  year,  already  among  the  lowest  in  Scotia 
fallen  from  85"34  to  8513,  although  there  is  an  increased 
disappointing  result  in  view  of  the  emphatic  manner  in  wt 
attention  of  the  School  Authorities  of  the  county  h^ 
been  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  attendance  within  their 
jurisdiction.     In  the  two  neighbouring  counties  of  Dumfi 
Kirkcudbright  the  corresponding  figures  are  8908  am 
respectively,  and  these  figures  are  not  only  much  higher 
Wigtown,  they  not  only  exceed  the  average  for  Scotland,  j 
average  for  the  Division,  but  they  are  absolutely  the 
amon^  the  nine  western  counties.     One  has  difficulty  in  fee 
that  there  can  be  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  th( 
county  in  the  district  to  account  for  this  great  difiference 
the  cause  indicated  in  last  year's  Report — the  continued 
and  inactivity  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  carrying  < 
compulsory  clauses  within  this  area. 


Attendance 
in  the 
ditferent 
counties. 


Jn.8i^^tha  nine  counties  composing  the- 1 
attendance  has  risen  ;   it  has  decreased  iii  B 
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If  we  analyse  the  figures  for  Wigtownshire  still  further  we  Attendance 
id   that  the  percentage  for   the  various  age  groups  is    as  in  Wigtown- 


Hows  : — 


shire. 


Age. 

5-  7      - 

-    8101. 

7-12      - 

-    86-78. 

12-14     - 

-    84-54. 

Over  14     - 

-    85-61. 

10  percentage  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  a  country 
strict  where  young  children  have  often  to  walk  long  distances 

school,  to  be  lowest  in  the  lower  age  groups,  and  this  is  the 
se  in  the  first  group.     It  might  also  be  expected  to  be  highest 

the  age  group  over  14,  because  those  children  are  in  most  cases 
tending  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Schools,  and  are  therefore 
mpleting  a  three  or  more  years'  course  of  Higher  Education, 
it  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  m  the  agje  groups  7-12  and  12-14, 
e  attendance  is  2  per  cent,  better  for  the  lower  than  for  the 
gher  of  the  two  groups.  This  entirely  bears  out  the  remark 
wie  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson,  that  a  poor  attendance 

the  higher  classes  is  often  maskea  by  a  good  attendance  in 
e  lower  part  of  the  school,and  it  hardly  seems  an  unfair  deduction 
at  the  irregularity  is  caused  by  the  unjustifiable  withdrawal  of 
e  cdder  children  for  casual  employment. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  numbers  in  each  age  group  in  each  General 
unty  of  the  Division  seems  to  bear  out  the  following  conclu-  conclusions 
)ns  as  to  the  state  of  school  attendance.     Further  illustration  froni  the 
these  conclusions  will  be  found  in  the  Graphs  accompanyincr  ^J***^*^^  f^^ 
IS  section.  ^^®  ^^^"^■ 

1.  The  children  in  the  lowest  age  group  are  the  most  irregular, 
e  general  percentage  for  this  group  being  851.  The  figures, 
wever,  range  from  about  81  m  Wigtown  and  Dumbarton  to 
er  88  in  Ayrshire ;  this  last  percentage  shows  that  Infants  in 
is  countv  attend  with  great  regularity,  a  fact  that  may  be  attri- 
t^  to  tne  method  of  snortening  the  school  day  largely  used 
this  area.  Mr.  Lobban  refers  to  this  practice  in  the  following 
ms: — 

'  The  attractions  of  the  shortened  day  are  having  their  effect  in  bringing 
Idren  to  school  at  a  reasonably  early  age.  There  has  been  marked  im- 
►vement  in  this  direction  in  recent  years,  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
w  begin  their  school  life  before  they  reach  t  he  age  of  six. 

2.  In  every  county  the  attendance  in  the  next  age  group  (7-12) 
very  much  better  than  in  the  infant  group.  The  average 
rcentaffe  tor  the  group  is  89*4-nearly  5  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
)up  below.  Six  out  of  the  nine  counties  approach  this  figure 
ry  closely,  those  which  fall  markedly  below  it  being  Argyll 
i  Wigtown.  This  is  the  group  of  greatest  average  regularity 
Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  only,  but  in  Ayrshire  the  early 
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entry  of  children  and  their  greater  regularity  in  the  previous  ag 
group  are  factors  which  compensate  to  some  extent    for 
subsequent  falling  off  in  the  higher  groups.     In  the  other  couiiti< 
the  attendance  as  a  rule  becomes  more  regular  with  the  increasin 
age  of  the  pupils. 

3.  In  the  third  age  group  (12-14)  the  regularity  of  attendanc 
increases  as  compared  with  the  two  lower  groups  in  six  c 
the  counties,  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  Ayr,  Wigtown  an 
Lanark.  In  Ayr  and  Lanark  the  difference  is  slight,  but  in  Wif 
town,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  considerable.  This 
the  group  of  children  whose  attendance  is  most  regular  in  But 
Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright. 

4.  The  age  group  of  children  over  14  attend  under  differer 
conditions  from  those  below  that  age:  their  attendance  is  n< 
compulsory,  they  belong  in  many  cases  to  a.  different  social  clai 
from  the  mass  of  pupils  below  that  age,  and  the  great  maiorit 
of  them  are  pupils  of  Higher  Grade,  Secondary,  or  Private  School 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  several  counties  this  is  th 
most  regular  group  of  pupils,  and  that  the  percentage  of  th: 
group  is  on  the  average  the  highest.  It  is  90*8,  and  this  is  th 
most  regular  age  group  in  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Lanark  an 
Renfrew.  If  we  exclude  the  age  group  over  14,  thus  dealin 
only  with  children  in  Elementary  Schools,  or  at  the  primai 
stage,  we  find  that  the  attendance  gains  in  regularity  with  tl 
age  of  the  pupils  in  Argyll,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Kirkcuc 
bright  and  Renfrew.  Hence  Mr.  Thompson's  remark  alread 
quoted  appears  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  Wigtownshii 
only. 

5.  Two  particular  facts  remain  unaccounted  for  (a)  the  vei 
low  percentage  of  the  first  age  group  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  (i 
the  low  percentage  of  the  highest  age  group  (over  14)  in  Ayrshir 
There  seems  no  reason  why  children  in  a  county  largely  urba 
and  industrial  like  Dumbarton  should  be  so  irregular  at  tl 
earliest  stage,  and  as  little  can  one  guess  the  cause  < 
irregularity  over  14  in  Ayrshire,  which  is  well  supplied  wit 
Higher  Grade  and  Secondary  Schools,  unless  it  be  thi 
in  many  Supplementary  Courses  in  this  county  there  is 
large  amount  of  intermittent  attendance  after  the  compulsoi 
age. 

From  the  source  already  drawn  upon  certain  statistics  as  i 
completeness  of  roll  may  be  cited  on  account  of  their  bearin 
not  only  upon  the  average  attendance  in  each  age  group,  bi 
also  on  the  final  product  of  the  Primary  Schools  as  shown  oy  tl 
number  completing  the  curriculum  and  obtaining  the  Mei 
Certificate ;  for,  as  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  remarks,  it  is,  if  n( 
impossible,  at  least  very  dilBScult  for  an  average  child  who  ente 
a  year  later  than  the  proper  age,  to  pass  through  the  school  ai 
spend  a  year  in  a  Supplementary  Course  before  he  is  fourtee 
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ihout  entering  into  details,  I  may  say  that  the  totals  for  the 
ision  show  the  following  results  :  — 

i).  Nearly  78  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  5  and  7  are  on  Results 
roll  of  the  schools.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  repre-  deduced 


from  the 
statistics. 


ts  only  a  fair  proportion  of  such  children,  and  that  there 
St  be  a  large  number  of  parents  who  deliberately  withhold 
ir  children  from  school  till  after  they  are  7  years  of  age. 
er  making  every  allowance  for  children  who  are  educated  at 
lie  in  the  early  stages,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  number 
simply  evading  the  compulsory  law,  and  are  thus  adding  to 
total  of  those  who  fail  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  the 
mary  Schools. 

h).  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  both  the  higher  ago 
ups,  7-12  and  12-14,  the  roll  is  reasonably  complete.  In  the 
)  case  96*3  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  937  per  cent,  of  the 
Idren  at  these  ages  being,  if  not  in  attendance,  at  least  enrolled 
some  school  within  the  Divison.  The  smaller  number  in  the 
her  age  group  is,  of  course,  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  number 
pupils  at  this  age  exempted  in  each  School  Boara  area. 

Exemption. 

rhe  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Division  exempted  from  Exemption 
endance  at  school  before  the  age  of  14  last  year  was  3,539,  an  ^^^  ^^^  *^^ 
jmption  rate  of  about  8  pupils  per  thousand  on  the  total  roll  ®^®™P'^""- 
i  01  rather  less  than  40  per  thousand  of  the  roll  between  12-14. 
nearly  every  exempted  pupil  belongs  to  this  age  group  the 
ter  figure  will  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison.     On  this 
sis  the  exemption  rate  for  each  county  is  given  below  but  it 
ist  be  remembered  that  the  term  "  Lanark  "  includes  Glasgow 
i  Govan,  and  that  in  these  urban  areas  the  exemptions  are 
nparatively   few,   and   are    dealt   with    separately   in    what 
lows : — 


County. 

Roll  between 
12-14. 

Exemptions. 

Rate  per 
thousand  on 

roll  of  age 
group  12-14. 

?yll       .       .       ^       . 
r 

te 

imbarton 

mfries  -        -        -        - 

rkcudbright  - 

nark     -        -        -        . 

nfrew    -        -        -        - 

igtown  -       -       •        - 

2,708 

10,091 

619 

4,008 

2,854 

1,352 

52,476 

12,€85 

1,398 

26 

1,260 

29 

126 

61 

40 

1,518 

381 

98 

9-60 
124-86 
46-88 
27-39 
21-37 
37-19 
28-92 
30-03 
70-10 

Totals 

88,791 

3,539 

39-85 
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The  extremely  low  rate  of  exemption  in  Argyll  will  at  once  1 
noticed  ;  and  the  equally  extreme  rate  in  the  opposite  directic 
which  characterizes  Ayrshire  is  no  less  remarkable.  In  th 
connection  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  has  the  following  poinU 
remarks: — 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  attendance  is  the  altogeither  abnormal  exte 
to  which  the  practice  of  granting  "  Exemption  "  has  been  carried.  There 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Ayrshire  to  account  for  its  unenviab 

Position  as  easily  the  chief  defaulter  in  this  respect  There  can  be  Htt 
oubt  that  the  really  necessitous  cases  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  tl 
total  number  of  exemptions.  The  evil  is  not  lessening,  if  anything  it 
spreading,  and  drastic  measures  are  required  to  check  its  progress.  If  4 
example  were  made  of  one  or  two  of  the  worst  offenders,  tne  effect  on  ti 
whole  county  would  be  beneficial." 

Wigtownshire,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  irr^ularity  < 
the  attendance,  has  also  a  very  high  exemption  rate.  Jtiute  is  tl 
only  other  county  above  the  averjigo :  in  all  other  cases  the  ra 
of  exemption,  while  lower  than  the  average  of  this  year,  is,  exce] 
in  Dumfries,  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of  the  previbi 
year. 

The  total  number  of  exemptions  has  risen  from  2,176  last  yej 
to  3,539,  an  increase  of  1,364.  As  the  roll  between  12  and  14 
liess  by  433  than  it  was  last  year,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  state  of  matters,  and  this  feeUiig  is  strengthened  I 
the  consideration  that  the  exemption  rate  per  thousand  of  la 
year,  which  was  24*60,  has  now  risen  to  close  upon  40. 

When  the  numbers  exempted  in  each  county  for  two  successii 
yiears  are  compared  it  is  found  that  there  is  ,an  increase  in  evei 
case  except  in  Argyll  and  Wigtown,  and  in  both  of  these  oas( 
the  decrease  is  small.  The  general  conclusion  must  therefore  1 
drawn  that,  rightly  or  wrongly.  School  Boards  in  the  Divisio 
generally  have  been  granting  exemption  on  a  more  liberal  sea 
than  in  the  past,  and  that,  in  two  cases  at  least,  their  liberalil 
appears  to  exceed  any  reasonable  necessity,  while  in  the  case  < 
Ayrshire  it  seems  to  be  both  indiscriminate  and  hurtful. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  more  real  povert 
in  the  urban  areas  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  than  in  any  oth< 
part  of  the  Division — even  in  the  thickly-peopled  industri 
districts  of  Ayrshire.  Yet  in  the  schools  under  the  Scho 
Board  of  Glasgow  onl^  71  pupils  were  exempted  last  yei 
(1907)  as  compared  with  120  m  the  previous  year  (1906 
The  corresponding  figures  for  Govan  are  250  and  157 — a 
exemption  rate  for  the  urban  area  of  about  nine  per  thousan 
It  cannot  be  contended,  if  exemption  is  to  be  granted  only  1 
children  in  "  necessitous  circumstances,'*  that  such  children  a 
more  numerous  in  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  than  they  are  i 
Govan  and  Glasgow,  and  if  they  are  not  more  numerous  tl 
inference  from  the  statistics  is  irresistible. 
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The  pupils  exempted  conditionally  outnumber  considerably  Conditional 
lose  who  have  been  unconditionally  released  from  school  exemption, 
tendance,  but  the  condition  imposed  is  usually  attendance  at 
1  Evening  Continuation  Class.  How  this  works— or  rather 
>es  not  work — in  practice  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Report  on 
ontinuation  Classes  (q,  u),  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the. 
cempted  pupil,  whether  through  weariness  or  indiflference, 
[>es  not  greatly  improve  his  attainments  by  such  attendance, 
id  that  he  frequently  exchwg^s  ft-  considerable  part  of  hi^ 
ly  school  life  for  a  very  brief  and  intermittent  attendance  at 
i  evening  class.  '       -r  - 

A  brief  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  on 
4^eadaQce  and^  exemption  will  further  iUuslrja^^t^o  points 
ealt  with  m  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Dr.  A.  Douglas  Thomson  points  out  that  the  Glaa^w 
ercentage  of  average  attendance  to  the  average  roll  in  Glasgow  2*?|f"^ ' 
chools  has  fallen  from  87  to  868,  and  that  it  is  ^low  the  average  Xnmectar 
)r  Scotland  (88*07).     This  comparatively  low  percenteee  ,  is, />,.,^.  2)' 
erhaps,  to  some  extent  accoantea^for  bjT  the  *i3trihg^nt  i-iiles'  of  ThorMon. 
le  Board  regarding  wifehdraiiftl  of  names  frawi' the  roll.^     There 
ere     onlv    302    cases  i  in'  jij907     w»here'   tbe:   cfeaUrastanced 
istified  the  prosecution  of.  the  defaulting  parent'  or  guardian, 
nd  the  corresponding  number  (241)  in  1906  was  still  smaller.^ 
'he  activity  and  viguunce  of  the  Board. in  administering  the 
ompulsory  clauses  is  shown   by  the  fact  that  4,995  cases  of 
efiiult  were  dealt  with  in  committee.   ' 

In  Glasgow  both  the  total  roll  and  the  total  average  attendance 
re  less  this  year,  but  on  the  other  hand  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the 
atisfactory  increase  on  the  roll  of  ipupils  under  7,  and  to  the 
acreased  average  attendance  in  Infant  Divisions,  in  Supple- 
aentary  Courses,  Higher  Grade  Departments,  and  special  classes 
or  defective  children.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
lowever,  and  that  this  is  well  understood  by  the  Board  is 
vident  from  the  following  remark  made  by  the  Chairman,  and 
noted  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 

**  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
^marked  that  they  must  not  b3  satisfied  till  they  got  every  healthy  child 
3  school  between  the  aged  of  five  and  six  years." 

The  question  of  completeness  of  roll  in  Glasgow  continues, 
herefore,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  School  Authorities.  In 
pite  of  the  slight  improvement  noted  this  year  and  last  year, 
Lothing  like  completeness  of  roll  exists  between  the  ages  of  five 
md  six.  Between  6  and  14,  96  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
)opulation  at  those  ages  are  on  the  registers ;  between  five  and 
ix  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  on  the  roll  of  any 
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school  The  actual  number  of  such  children  not  on  the  roll  is 
6,709,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  figures  for 
the  two  proceiling  years.  In  December,  1905,  the  deficiency  was 
7,672,  in  1906  it  was  7,091,  and  as  ahready  stated  in  1907  it  was 
6,709,  so  that,  though  the  encouraging  improvement  spoken  of 
ill  last  year's  Report  has  not  been  maintained,  yet  fair  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  important  matter. 

As  a  result  ot  this  deficiency  in  the  roll  of  children  between  5 
and  6.  Dr,  Thomson  remarks  that  "late  entry"  is  stiU  charac- 
teristic of  the  Glasgow  Schools,  and  he  speaks  strongly  of  the 
eSect  of  *'  late  entry  "  on  the  number  of  pupils  who  complete  the 
curriculum. 

In  the  Report  on  the  attendance  in  Lanarkshire  a  number  of 
very  important  points  are  discussed :  First,  the  comparative  slack- 
ness in  working  the  compulsory  clauses  prevailing  in  certain  large 
centres^  and,  second,  two  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  such  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  School  Boards.  The  first  cause  is  defective 
school  supply.  In  many  cases  the  school  population  has  outgrown 
the  school  accoiumodation,  hence  any  effort  to  get  a  complete 
roll,  and  to  enforce  entry  at  the  legal  age  only  emphasises  the 
deficiencies.  School  Boards  therefore  take  no  definite  census 
of  the  school  population,  or  only  take  such  a  census  at 
wide  intervals  of  time.  It  is  suggested  that  one  census  at 
least  should  be  t^iken  by  each  Boara  during  its  term  of  office, 
and  two  illustnitive  cases  are  given  showing  the  necessity  for 
such  action,  Bothwell  School  Board  recently  foimd  that  1,316 
children  of  school  age  within  its  area  were  not  attending  any 
school,  and  in  the  case  of  Dalziel  School  Board  the  number  of 
such  children  wtis  already  300,  although  the  census  was  still 
incomplete. 

H.M.I.  Mr.  Andrew  also  points  out  the  serious  eflFects  on 
oducJitional  efficiency  of  the  '*  late  entry  '*  of  pupils — such  pupils 
sp<>il,  or  at  least  hamper,  the  organization  of  the  school,  and 
ttiey  fifenerally  IcMve  before  completing  its  curriculum;  but 
the  etiect  on  the  parents  is  equally,  or  even  more,  serious,  for  they 
coniG  to  think  that  6  and  not  5  is  the  legal  age  of  entry,  and 
tlioy  act  accord in,[(ly. 

This  suggests  the  second  cause  of  the  lack  of  vigour  in  enforc- 
ing the  canipuLsorj  clauses.  Failure  to  send  a  child  to  school  at  5 
is  not  louked  upon  bj^  magistrates  as  a  punishable  offence,  and 
tliere  is  a  growing  vague  feeling  that  5  is  rather  an  early  age 
to  begin  school  life.  Consequently  there  is  difficulty  in  securing 
convictions  again.st  defaulters. 

School  Managers  may,  however,  educate  public  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  Mr.  Andrew  hopes  that,  as  many  important  Boards 
are  becoming  active  in  the  matter,  there  will  be  marked  im- 
provement next  yejir. 
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So  &r  as  the  pupils  actually  on  the  roll  are  concerned  regu- 
larity is  reasonaoly  satisfactory,  but  there  is  a  minority  of  pupils 
of  wnom  Mr.  Andrew  says  : — 

'  Defaulters,  truants,  malingerers,  mother-helpers  and  the  like  have  to 
be  constantly  watched,  if  anytning  at  all  is  to  be  made  of  their  education, 
and  it  must  be  the  constant  effort  of  local  authorities  to  keep  this  minority 
as  small  as  possible." 

Compulsory  oflScers  are  generally  zealous  and  eflBcient,  but 
it  would  appear  from  the  report  on  the  subject  sent  in  by  Sub- 
Inspector  Mr.  Shanks  that  tney  are  occasionally  insufficient  in 
number  and  that  they  are  sometimes  not  effectively  supported 
by  the  School  Board  which  employs  them.  Mr.  ShauKs  also 
points  out,  as  a  cause  of  irregularity,  the  feeling  which  has  sprung 
up  among  a  certain  class  of  parents,  since  the  extension  of  the 
school  age,  that,  as  the  pupils  must  attend  tiU  they  are  14, 
there  is  "  no  harm  in  keepmg  them  at  home  occasionally."  But 
intermittent  attendance  is  more  disastrous  educationally  than 
prolonged  absence,  and  it  is  much  less  easy  to  deal  witk  The 
influence  of  the  teacher,  rightly  exerted,  is  better  than  even 
the  most  effective  legal  machinery  in  combating  the  tendency 
to  keep  children  at  home  for  merely  trivial  causes. 

Intermittent  attendance  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the 
industrial  areas  than  in  rural  districts.  In  typical  cases  it  was 
found  that  only  5*6  per  cent,  of  the  country  children,  who  had 
long  distances  to  walk,  were  absent,  while  of  the  colliery  children, 
whose  schools  wore  close  at  hand,  29  per  cent,  were  detained 
at  home. 

Mr.  Andrew  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
exemptions  in  Lanarkshire,  where,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  rate  of  exemption  would  in  all  probability  be  much  higher 
were  it  not  for  the  very  small  number  of  exempted  pupils  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  areas,  which  are  incluaed  in  the 
statistics  for  the  whole  county  : — 

**  While  Boards  varied  very  considerably  in  their  attitude  towards  this 
(question,  in  too  many  cases  the  standard  of  what  constituted  *  necessitous 
circumstances*  was  pitched  ridiculously  low,  and  many  selfish  parents 
were  enabled  to  exploit  their  children  in  the  mine  or  in  the  foundry  with- 
out any  regard  to  tneir  education  or  welfare.  In  some  mining  villages  it 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  {procedure  for  a  parent  earning 
258.  or  208,  a  week,  to  ask  exemption  for  his  boys  on  reaching  the  age  of 
12,  and  in  far  too  many  cases  such  exemptions  were  granted." 

The  following  quotation   from  H.M.   Inspector  Mr.  Lobban's  Ayrshire 

report  on  Ayrshire  is  important : —  H^M^^^ ' 

**  In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  practice  of  *  purging  the  roll '  for  Inspector, 
the  purpose  of  showinff  a  high  percentage  of  attendance.    That  tendency  Mr,  Loll  v.  n, 
has  disappeared  and  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  of  attendance 
may  be  accepted  as  substantially  con-ect." 

Mr.  Lobban  also  refers  to  the  marked  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  age  of  entry.  This  is  clearly  seen  by  the 
statistics  which  have  already  been  ^iven,  and  Mr.  Lobban  suj)plies, 
in  addition  to  the  shortenecl  day  for  the  infants,  two  additional 
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causes  for  the  position  which  Ayrshire-  occupies  in  this  respect. 
These  are  the  increased  activity  of  School  Boards  and  the  "  fixed 
dates  of  enrolment,"  which  have  been  introduced  into  infant 
departments. 

The  (juustion  of  exemption  in  Ayrshire  has  already  been  fully 
dealt  with,  but  the  attention  of  School  Boards  in  the  county 
may  again  be  drawn  to  the  altogether  abnormal  number  of 
exemptions  and  to  the  emphatic  opinion  on  this  subject  expressed 
by  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  District. 

HJL  Inspector  Mr.  David  Thompson  remarks  that  the 
ordinary  circum^^tances  of  a  school  do  not  always  account  for 
the  fluctuations  in  the  attendance,  for  the  highest  attendance  is 
often  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  intimated  visit  of  the  Inspector. 
This,  perhaps,  is  additional  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  means 
of  the  teacher  s  personal  influence. 

Where  Managers  encourage  regularity  as  well  as  compel  it, 
very  satisfixctory  results  are  obtiiined. 

"There  cannot  Vjert  doubt  that  in  some,  nay  rather,  many  ]>arts  much 
more  miirht  he  clone  Uy  the  Managers  both  to  encourage  and  to  enforce 
rejtjiihirity.  In  j^omf  [jiirts  no  thought  seems  to  be  given  to  encouraging 
fttteiidance.  The  miTe  receiving  of  reports  from  teachers  and  officers 
avails  nothing  ;  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  when  the  reports 
demand  tliem.  On  the  other  hand,  very  satisfactory,  sometimes  even 
exoelk^ntj  attendance  ia  secured  where  Boards  show  real  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children." 

Neither  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Harvey*  nor  H.M.  Inspector 
Mr.  D.  Miuiru  Fraj^er  refer  specially  to  the  attendance  in  their 
dij^trict^,  but  the  main  facts  have  already  been  dealt  within  the 
early  panif^raphs  of  this  section. 

Junior  Students. 

Although  it  is  still  too  soon  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  farreaehini,^  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  Provincial 
Committees  tor  fhe  Training  of  Teachers,  or  of  the  equally 
important  eHeets  which  must  follow  upon  the  working  out  of  the 
Training  Regulations,  there  is  one  portion  of  the  training  system, 
ai)d  that  not  tlie  [east  important,  which  comes  directiv  under 
the  notice  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Division,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  as  it  has  been  for  a  full  year  in  operation,  now  receive 
more  particular  notice.  This  is  the  Junior  Student  S3rstem, 
which  has,  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  Division,  superseded 
the  pupil  tc^ai'her  Kystem. 

The  essence  of  the  change  is  perceptible  even  in  the  new 
name ;   the  junior  student  is  essentially   a   student,  the   pupil 

*  Fioni  statiHtics  supplied  by  the  Govan  School  Board's  Chief  Com- 
pulsory Officer,  it  ajiiiears  that  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  to 
the  avertiKe  roll  for  the  year  ending  June,  1907.  is  in  the  Public  Schools  87*3 
tinil  in  the  nivman  Uiitholic  Schools  87*6  ;  lx)tli  figures  compare  favourably 
wi I h  thoi^^  f  J  r  G Ia.sgo^\ . 
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-eacher  was  virtually  a  teacher.    In  the  case  of  the  former  thp 
feneral  culture  of  the  mdividual  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  in  the 
jase  of  the  latter  a  measure  of  skill  in  class  management  was,  a{ 
he  best,  its  final  outcome.     In  the  one  case  professional  training 
s  subordinated,  but  not  neglected   or  omitted ;  in  the  other, 
general   education  was  often  subordinated,  and  some    of  its 
essentials  notunfrequently  omitted.    Even  where   the   pupil  New  con- 
teacher  system  survives,  the  conditions  have  been  so  amelio- ditions  for 
:»ted  by  recent  r^ulations   that  a  fiair  approximation  to  the  ^y^V 
ivork  of  the.  Junior  Student  Course   is  demanded  of  all,  and  ^®*^^"®"- 
/he  actual  labour  and  responsibility  of  teaching  have,  to  a  largQ 
3xt^t, .  been  removed  from   boys  and  .  girls  who,  because  of 
>heir  general  immaturity  of  mind  and  body,  are  distinctly  un- 
itted.  to  bear  it. 

Forty' schools  in  the  Division  have,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  Junior 
jeen  recognised  as  Junior  Student  Centres  ;*    twenty-seven  of  Student 
.hese  centres  are  Higher  Grade  Schools  whose  organisation  and  c^'^*^®^' 
;taff  permit  the  student  to  pass  through  a  full  curriculum  of 
secondary  education   to   the  stage  of  the  complete    Leaving 
Certificate;   the  remainder  are,  with  one  exception,  Secondary 
Schools ;   the  exception  is  the  Glasgow  Pupil  Teacher  Institute, 
vhich  in  the  meantime  retains  its  somewhat  anomalous  position 
IS  both  a  Junior  Student  Centre  and  a  Central  Institution  for 
ihe  Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

The   details   of  the  actual  enrolment  of  Junior  Students  at  Enrolment 
ihese  centres  will  be  seen  from  the  statistical  table  appended  to  at  centres, 
t^his  Section,  but  the  large  total  enrolment  affords  clear  proof 
>hat,  in  this  Division  at  least,  little  apprehension  need  be  felt  as 
Lo  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  teacners  in  the  future.  ^ 

The  comprehensive  curriculum  of  the  Junior  Student  Centres,  Curriculum 
ind  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  instruction  given  g^^j^^^^ 
in  thase  schools,  afford  satisfactory  guarantees  that  the  Junior 
Students  will  leave  the  centres  with  a  thoroughly  adequate 
general  education,  and,  doubtless,  as  the  system  is  gradually 
[developed,  with  a  fitness  for  specialised  University,  Technical,  and 
Professional  Training,  to  which,  even  in  the  best  circumstances, 
t.he  most  industrious  pupil  teacher  could  scarcely  hope  to  attain. 

In  all  the  centres  Masters  of  Method  have  been  appointed,  and  Schemes  for 
enquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that  their  schemes  of  training  vary  practical 
considerably  both  in  regard  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  work     ^^^^^S'  - 
and  in  the  methods  by  which  it  is  done. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  a  school  should,  within  certain 
limits,  determine  from  its  own  circumstances  what  can  be 
clone  in  this  matter,  and  so  long  as  practical  training  receives 
the  amount  of  attention  which  the  new  system  postulates, 
undue  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  Managers  to 
Forijaulate  >their  own  scheme  of  training, is  to  be  deprecated. 

*  Some  of  these  have  at  present  "  provisional  recognition  "  only. 
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GeTieral         At  tb<3  same  time  an  attempt  may  here  be  made  to  formulat 
J'rinciples.    some  general  principles  which  should  regulate  any  judiciousl 
framed  scheme  of  training. 

L  The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  practical  trainin 
should  be  graded  according  to  the  different  years  of  the  course 
increasing  gradually  from  the  first  to  the  third.  The  actual  dis 
tribution  oftho  time  must  be  left  to  the  Master  of  Method  i: 
consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  School,  but  it  would  appea 
that  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  c 
giving  a  certain  time  per  week  in  the  months  before  Easter,  an< 
incre&Bing  this  amount  in  the  succeeding  weeks,  has  obviou 
adTantage^j,  It  is  assumed  that  in  working  out  his  schem 
the  Master  of  Method  will  bear  in  mind  the  great  importanc 
of  not  allowing  practical  training  to  interfere  unduly  with  th 
Students'  class  work,  or  with  the  organisation  of  the  instnic 
tional  cbisses. 

2.  The  total  uumber  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  the  practics 
training  of  the  Students  will,  of  coiu^e,  vary  with  the  schooh 
but  certain  limitations  have  been  generally  approved.  Th 
total  amount  of  time  should  not,  it  is  believed,  greatly  exceei 
three  hundred  hours,  nor  should  it  fall  much  below  two  hundr© 
and  forty. 

3.  The  place  which  Theoretical  Instruction  in  Educatio] 
sliould  hold  in  the  scheme  is  important.  Care  must  be  taken,  oi 
the  one  baud,  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  Lecturers  oi 
Etlucation  and  Method  at  the  Training  Centres,  and,  on  thi 
other,  t.o  avoid  making  the  Student's  practical  instruction  whoU; 
empiriad,  aud  therefore  unintelligent. 

4.  The  theoretiad  lessons  given  should  be  such  as  can  b 
readily  and  iimnediately  translated  into  practice,  when  th 
student  is  in  prc>^ence  of  his  class ;  they  should  therefore  be  » 
fnimed  that  uuiing  his  course  the  Student  may  learn  the  ele 
men  IS  of  class  management  and  discipline,  and  the  essentials  o 
method  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  primary  suWects.  I 
scetns  to  follow  that,  wherever  this  is  possible,  the  Master  o 
Jlcthod  should  not  only  give  the  Theoretical  Instruction,  bu 
should  personally  supervise  the  Student's  practice. 

5.  As  to  the  actual  method  of  work  it  seems  obvious  that  a 
first  it  should  be  largely  observational,  and  that,  in  consequence 
fairly  large  sections  of  students  may  be  admitted  to  selecte( 
classes  at  a  tiioe-  Their  observation  of  the  methods  used  migh 
well  he  giiided  b\^  the  preceding  theoretical  lesson,  recorded  a 
the  practio^al  lessnn,  and  discussed  at  the  succeeding  theoretica 
lesson.  When  it  is  judged  expedient  to  begin  actual  practice  o 
teaching,  the  sections  dealt  with  must  be  smaller,  and  greate; 
difticuhy  in  organising  the  work  in  relation  to  other  subject 
will  he  encouDtored,  but  means  will  no  doubt  be  foimd  to  enabL 
all  to  share  equally  in  the  practice,  without  detriment  to  th 
noD -professional  course  of  study. 
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From  Captain  Foster  s  General  Report  (juoted  in  the  section  Physical 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  Training  of 
I  Junior  Student  Course  has  benefited,  and  will  still  nirther  g^^i^^fg 
lefit  by  the  appointment  of  competent  and  suitable  instructors, 
several  centres  in  the  Division  the  Managers  have  shown  a 
y  praiseworthy  readiness  to  act  upon  Capt.  Foster  s  recom- 
ndation  in  this  and  other  respects,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
ieve  that  this  most  important  side  of  the  Junior  Student's 
ining  will  stciidily  improve  in  efficiency. 

>o  far  as  my  own  observation  of  the  Junior  Students  on  the  Characteri^- 
enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  and  I  have  seen  the  Student's  ^^?^  ^^® 
3very  one  of  the  Centres,  1  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case     ^<*®^*^' 
t  they  form  a  singularly  intelligent  and  promising  set  of 
)ils,  and  this  opinion  is  universally  confirmed  by  the  head- 
sters  and  teachers  of  the  various  centres. 


STATISTICS  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENT  CENTRES. 

Number  op  Centres  40. 

Numbers  Enrolled  to  Date,  December  1907. 


Name  of  Centre. 

l8t  Yeai 

Total. 

2nd  Year. 

k 

ll 

" 

Boys. 

OirU. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

ToUI. 

jirs 

apbeltown     Grammar 
cnool  -       -       -       - 

3 

7 

10 
10 
12 
10 

- 

- 

4 

- 

I'l 

icon  Grammar  School 

4 
3 

1 
2 
2 

3 

6 
9 
9 

- 

4 

- 

14 

.n  High  School    - 

1 
2 

5 

G 

1 

19 

rossan  Academy  - 

5 

1 

7 
2 

7 

17 

Academy   - 

12 

14 

1 

16 

th  Spier's  School 

10 

12 

4 

3 

1 

20 

iran     (Town)     Higher 
rade  School 

2 

^ 

2 

3 

5 

: 

10 

ne  Royal  Academy     - 

7 
7 

12 

19 

1 

4 

5 

24 

aiarnock  Academy 

24 

31 
123 

1 

17 
42 

18 
54 

- 

49 

Carried  forward 

32 

91 

12 

2 

179 
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Statistics  of  Junior  Student  Centres— conemt/ec?. 


Nune  of  Centre. 

1st  Year.- 

2ad  Year. 

a 

u 

P 

2 

ii 

Bojri. 
32 

Olrta. 
91 

ToU1.| 

123 

Boyi. 
12 

1 

Qirli.  'toUI. 

1 

Brought  forward 

42 

54 

179 

Bothesay  Academy  - 

1 

1 

2 
23 

- 

- 

in 

Old  Kilpatrick,  Clydebank 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

6 

18 

5 

3 

8 

- 

Dumbarton  Academy 

1 

8 

9 

1 

5 

1 

6 

- 

13 

i 

8 

Row.Helensburgh  Hermit- 
age Higher  Grade  School 

1 

6 
27 

2 
4 
6 

7 

12 

17 
14 

7 
32 

2 
3 
9 
i 

1 

- 

Dumfries  Academy  - 

5 
2 

1 
1   .       1 

1 

33 

Dumfries,     Mount       St. 
Michael's  College  - 

- 

- 

2 

Kirkcudbright  Academy  - 

1 
5 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Airdrie  Academy 

1 
1 

1 

1 

-i    10 

Biggar  High  School  - 

1 

-i ' 

Bothwell,  Bellshill  Acad- 
emy      -        -        -        . 

5 
4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

-i  12 

1 

Cembusnetban,     Wishaw 
High  School          -        - 

16 
23 

1 

2 

3 

-       19 

Coatbridge  Higher  Grade 
School  -       -        -        . 

6 

- 

- 

- 

23 
23 

Dalziel  High  School- 

14 

3 

6 

9 

1 

Glasgow.         Hutchesons' 
Boye'  Grammar  School  - 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Carried  forward 

77 
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290 

S3 

63 

S6 

S 
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Statistics  or  Junior  Student  Cey^treis— -continued. 


Name  of  Ceotra. 

iBt  Year. 

2n<l  Year. 

■J 

Boys. 

QirlB. 

Total. 

Boyt. 

Girla. 

Total. 

s 

Brought  forward 

77 

213 

290 

23 

63 

86 
3 

2 

378 

Glasgow,         Hutchesons' 
Girls'  Grammar  School 

5 

5 

- 

3 

a 

Glasgow.      Kent      Boad 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

6 

14 

20 

- 

- 

34 

20 

Glasgow  Pupil    Teachers' 
Institute 

9 

33 

42 

4 

30 

2 

78 

Glasgow,  Whitehill  Higher 
Grade  School 

11 
6 

21 
20 

32 
26 

- 

- 

32 

Glasgow,  Woodside  Higher 
Grade  School 

- 

- 

26 

Glasgow,      St.     Mun^o's 
Academy 

13 

- 

13 

6 

- 

6 

- 

19 

Govan,  Dowanhill  11.  C. 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

- 

30 

30 

7 

1 
12 

1 
19 

- 

31 

Bellahouston       Academy, 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

8 

7 

- 

- 

19 

Albert  Road  Pollokshields 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

33 
37 

41 

- 

- 

- 

41 

Hamilton  Academy  - 

44 

2 

4 
3 

6 
3 

— 

50 

Lanark  Grammar  School  - 

1 

5 

6 
13 

9 

Maiyhill,    North   Kelvin- 
side  Higher  Grade  School 

6 
144 

7 

2 

2 

4 

- 

17 

Carried  forward 
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562 

44 

118 

162 

4 

728 
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Statistics  of  Junior  Stupent  CKSTRVR—conttnued, 


Name  of  Centre. 

in  Year 

2nd  Year. 

k 

3? 

Boye. 

Qlrie. 

ToUl. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

Total. 

& 

Brought  forward 

144 
2 

418 
16 

562 

18 

44 

118 

162 

4      728 

Cathcart,    Queen's    Park 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

10 

10 

-       28 

Greenock,         Holmscroft 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

7 
9 

15 

22 

3 

" 

18 

-       40 

Paisley  Grammar  School  - 

13 

4 

22 
4 

3 

3 

6 
2 

-  ■    28 

1           1 

Newton  Stewart,  Douglas 
High  School  (Girls)       - 

2 

2 

8 

2 
834 

Newton    Stewart,    Ewart 
High  School  (Boys) 

- 

468 

- 

: 

148 

I 

- 

1 

'       2 

1 

Totals  - 

162 

628 

i     50 

198 

1 

1 
8 

Staff  of 
Teachers — 
Glasgow. 


Lanark- 
Ahire :  A 
suggestion, 
H.M. 
Inspector, 
Mr,  Liimh, 


Teaching  Staff  and  Organisation. 

The  Teaching  Staff  in  the  Glasgow  District  is  maintained 
at  a  satisfactory  level  in  respect  of  both  numbers  and  quali- 
fications. H.M.  Inspector  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  quotes  from  the 
Board's  Annual  Report  a  passiige  showing  the  number  of 
Graduate  Teachers  on  the  Staff',  and  statinjj  the  facilities  granted 
by  the  Board  to  C-lass  Teachers  who  desire  to  complete  a 
University  Curriculum. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  this  District  the  Staff'  is 
not  so  sittisfacLory  either  in  numbers  or  in  qualifiwitions,  as  in  the 
Public  Schools.  In  both  respects,  however,  there  has  been 
improvement,  but  there  is  room  for  still  gi'cater  progress. 

In  the  Report  on  Lanarkshire  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lamb 
reports  that  the  schools  he  has  visited  are,  as  a  rule,  and 
"  taken  as  wholes "  sufficiently  sUiffcd,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  organisation  disturbed  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  one  teacher.  Where  this  is  the  cjise.  Managers  have  appar- 
ently provided  only  the  bare  minimum  of  necessary  teaching 
power,  and  this  in  itself  is  an  instance  of  false  economy.  Mr. 
Lamb  goes  on  to  suggest  that  largo  School  Boards  should  have 
one  or  more  teachers  on  their  *'  unattached  "  list  who  would  be 
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vailable  for  temporary  sci^vice  where  required,  and  that  there 
lould  be  one  such  teacher  for  every  school  with  over  a  thousand 
1  average  attendance.  The  disa])pearance  of  the  Pupil-Teacher 
rstem  makes  this  matter  more  urj^ent  than  formerly. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Govan  and  Dumbarton  District,   H.M»  Govan  and 
isj>ector  Mr.  Harvey  has  the  following  trilmtc  to  the  general  5^^^^^^*^" ' 
iiciency  of  the  teaching  stafi' :—  Insp^tor, 

"  The  Teachers  both  in  Govan  and  Dumbartonshire  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  ^^^*  Harvty* 
a  Ions,  skilful  and  efticient.    Faults  of  instruction  and  organisation,  of 
•iirse,  occur,  but  I  have  seldom  detected  any  signs  of  carelessness  or  in- 
tention." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Eraser  rightly  regards  the  **  pass-  The  Pupil- 
ig  of  the  Pupil-Teacher  sytem  "  as  the  principal  event  of  the  Teacher 
jar,  and  he  gives  some  interesting  detiiils  of  the  steps  involved  ^y^^  ' 
L  the.   transition    from    the    one  system   to   the   other.      In  inspector 
rgyllshire,  Pupil-Teachers,  on  cancellmg  their  engagements,  were  Mr.  Jfnuro 
jcepted  by  the  County  Committee  as  Junior  Students,  or  as  Fraser. 
itermediate  Bursars.     Many  cases  of  similar  action  were  to  be 
imd  in  Renfrewshire  also ;    the  important  School  Boards  of 
aisleyand  Greenock  resolved  to  enrolno  more  Pupil-Teachers,and 
Ley  sent  those  who  were  completing  their  engagement  to  Central 
jhools  for  instruction  on  alternate  days.     Proposals  for  new 
dentures  had  been,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  received  from  only 
re  Schools  in  the  District.     The  ettects  of  the  change  have  been 
elcomed  by  the  Pupil-Teachers  who  have  become  Junior  Students 

Bursars,  and,  though  the  amount  of  study  demanded  from  the 
,hers  is  greater  than  formerly,  the  strain  of  such  work  is 
nainished  by  the  larger  amount  of  time  available  for  it. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  a  most  interesting  section  of  his  report  deals  Supply  of 
ith  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  teachers  Teachers  in 
remote  districts.     His  remarks  on  this  suoject  and  hissugges-  ^^!^^-^^ 
>ns  for  remedying  the  evils  complained  of  are  quoted  in  full   ^^  "^ 
)low; — 

"  In  the  remoter  districts  of  Argyll,  School  Boards  continue  to  find  con- 
ierable  difliculty  in  filling  vacant  positions.  Large  sums  are  spent  on 
vertising,  and  when  an  appointment  has  been  made,  not  unfrequently  the 
ccessful  applicant  declines  to  come,  having  obtained  more  congenial 
iployment  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the  second  applicant  on  the  list  has 
en  making  enquiry  into  the  local  circumstances,  e8i)ecially  the  character 
the  dwelhng  house  that  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  in  her  turn  declines, 
d  proceedings  have  to  be  begun  de  novo.  In  justification  of  cases  like  the 
:t«r,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  some  Schools  Boards  are  indifferent  to  the 
mfort  of  their  teachers. 

"  If  teachers  formed  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  difiiculty  referred  to 
uld  easily  be  solved.  In  the  Inland  Revenue  Service,  an  officer  naay  be 
the  wilds  of  the  Highlands  to-day  and  in  the  heart  of  civilisation  to- 
^rrow.  And  the  difficulty,  if  not  entirely  surmounted,  would  be  much 
tsened,  if  the  management  of  educational  aff'aii's  were  entrusted  to  larger 
hocl  boards,  who  could  promote  teachers  from  the  smaller  schools  to 
:>re  enlarged  spheres  of  duty  after  a  limited  term  of  service.  But  in  the 
Mintime  tne  Scotch  Education  I)ei>artnient  itself  might  possibly  f or niulate 
plan  that  would  at  once  do  justice  to  dweilei*s  in  the  outlving  districts 
.d  open  a  career  to  teachers  of  ability.  Ajjpliciitions  might  be  invited 
)m  Senior  Students  in  the  Training  Colleges  who  would  be  prepared  to  servo 
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for  a  niininnvm  of  two  or  three  years  in  these  districts  at  salaries  that  in 
i:^f^K'  of  fen  lale  teachers  might  i-ange  from  £100  to  £120,  three-fifths  of  this  i 
to  be  I  laid  by  the  School  Board  and  two  fifths  by  the  Treasury  A  list  of  tl 
Students  ci^nlJ  be  kept  by  the  Provincial  Committees,  to  whom  Scl 
Boards  thut  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangements  cf 
apply  for  HtiitaVile  teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  these  teachers  would 
d(inl)t  be  Migblnnfl  teachers,  and  it  might  be  advisable  as  a  general  ruh 
todistrilriitf  then;  m  to  prevent  them  from  going  back  to  their  native  Paris 
Only  the  1  Hint  teachers  w^ould  be  chosen  for  these  positions;  they  w< 
have  a  distinctive  name,  which  would  be  a  guarantee  of  skill  and  fiirni>' 
claim  ffir  future  promotion." 

Tlie  methoflK  of  organisation  and  classification  adopted 
elementary  schools  to  meet  the  more  recent  conditions  invol 
in  the  extension  of  the  legal  age  of  school  attendance, 
consequent  estJihlishment  of  the  "Qualifying  Examination,' 
Supplementary  Courses,  and  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  were  f 
discussed  in  last  vear's  General  Report,  and  it  is  evident  from 
Reports  of  tlie  District  Inspectors  that  these  problems,  altho^ 
they  still  present  difficulties  in  detail,  are,  in  their  n 
elements,  steadily  progressing  towards  a  permanentlj^satisfact 
m>hition. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  organisation  is  referre 
by  Dr.  A.  r>.  Tliorason.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated  t 
a  oortain  *'  discontinuity  of  Method  "  between  the  Infant  and 
Junior  Divisions  exists  in  many  schools,  and  that  in  tl 
scluHils  '*  the  pupil  is  at  once  in  a  difterent,  and  less  stimulai 
intelleetual  and  moral  atmosphere  the  moment  he  leaves 
precincts  of  the  Infant  Department "  and  the  suggestion  was  tl 
made  that  "  the  spirit,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  methods  of 
Infant  Depart  nn^nt  should  be  extended  to  the  Junior  Divisi 
Dr.  Thomson,  ns  will  be  seen  in  the  passage  Quoted  below,  w< 

fo  a  step  fartlier,  and  would  enlarge  the  spnere  of  the  In] 
listreas  by  giving  her  the  supervision  of  certain  Junior  Clai 
and  this  suggestion  is  entirely  in  agreement  with 
recommendation  of  last  year  that  "  the  boundary  line  bet\^ 
classes  antl  ili visions,  and  particularly  between  the  Infant 
Juni^>r  Division,  should  be  a  waving  line,  certainly  not  a  hard 
fast  stfJiigh*.  line/' 

*'  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  sphere  of  the  Infant  Mis 
64ionld  not  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  that  critical  period  at  which 
trauiiit  ion  f rr mi  i  n  t un t  Uy  j unior  work  is  being  accomplished.  Such  a  chj 
would  secure  fur  tlie  lowest  junior  classes  that  close  supervision  which  yi 
such  excellent  rt-j^nltn  in  the  Infant  Division." 

That  the  supervision  of  the  Infant  Mistress  at  this  stage  wc 
be  Ijcneticial  is  certain,  for  if  there  is  an  inexperienced  or  w 
teacher  anywhere  in  a  large  school  it  is  here  tnat  she  will  o] 
be  found,  and  it  is  precisely  here,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  d< 
in  promotion  occurs,  and  that  most  supervision  and  advioe 
necessary. 

It  is  pointetl  out  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the  Senior  Divij 
ought  to  liE5  the  largest,  but  that  in  the  Qlasgow  School 
frequently  is  less  than  the  Junior  Division  and  even  less  than 
I  n  fants,     Tli  is  rotors  to  instructional  not  to  age  divisions,  and 
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omson  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  relation  among  the  Divisions^, 
ere  classification  is  correctly  carried  out,  that,  while  it  may  be 
ssible  to  save  a  year  in  the  prinjary  course,  it  is  admittedly 
Rcult  to  do  this  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  school, 
responding  to  the  former  4th,  5tn  and  6th  Standards.  On  this  . 
nt  it  may  DC  remarked  that  the  statistics  given  in  the  Glasgow 
ard's  Annual  Report  (January,  1908)  show  that  the  average 
endance  in  the  age  group  over  10  is  greater  than  the  attendance 
each  of  the  other  divisions  in  62  out  of  75  of  the  Board's 
lools.  It  would  appear  therefore  from  Dr.  Thomson's  statement 
Lt  in  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  instructional  divisions 
not  correspond,  as,  in  a  general  way,  they  should  do, with  the  age 
isions  on  which  the  grant  is  paid,  and  this  implies  a  pretty 
leral  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  age  and  the 
ainments  of  the  pupils. 


rhe  following  quotations  from  Dr. 
ther  with  tnis  and  other  details 
trict : — 


Thomson's  Report   deal  Other 
of  orsfanisation    in   his  details  of 

—Glasgow 

"  In  a  small  senior  division  it  is  frequently  found  that  promotion  is  ^^8t;nct, 
srmined  not  so  much  by  progress  as  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  upper 
»es  are  depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  who  reach  the  age  of  14. 
ssification,  which  ought  to  be  based  on  attainment,  then  beoomes  a 
;ter  of  convenience,  with  the  result  that  many  pupils  wno  appear  to  com- 
e  the  curriculum  do  so  only  by  the  omission  of  essential  portions  of  the 
ime  of  work." 

.  "Moreover  it  is  painfully  apparent  that  the  pupils  whose  advance* 
it  with  respect  to  age  is  unsatisfactory  lose  interest  in  their  work  long 
)re  they  leave  school,  and  that  their  indiflference  proves  contagious.  The 
of  the  teacher  is  too  often  to  lead  *a  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  stream 
orred.'  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  congestion  which 
rails  in  the  Junior  Division,  comparatively  few  of  the  Glasgow  schools 
have  a  really  strong  Senior  Division— a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed 
the  small  proportion  of  candidates  who  are  presented  for  the  Qualifying 
tmination  in  their  thirteenth  year." 

,  *'  One  point  I  wish  strongly  to  emphasise.  I  refer  to  the  ignorance 
ch  class  teachers  show  of  the  complete  scheme  of  school  work.  I  would 
rest  that  there  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  class  teacher  a  copy 
he  scheme  of  work  for  the  whole  school.  As  it  is.  he  usually  has  only 
b  part  of  the  scheme  which  affects  the  particular  class  with  which  he  is 
ling ;  and' the  tendency  is  to  work  in  compartments  as  tight  as  ever  the 
^  Standards '  were.  Further  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  record  of 
k  for  each  class  should  be  passed  on  with  the  class.  It  is  only  in  this 
'  that  a  new  teacher  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  what  the  class  has 
ady  done.  History— especially  when  taught  on  the  concentric  system— 
perhaps  the  subject  where  uncertainty  in  this  matter  has  the  most 
[)U8  enects." 

Special  attention  during   the   past  yesLY  has   been  paid   to  Lanarkshire 
anisation  in  the   Lanarkshire   District.    The  problem    has  District : 
n  approached  from    the   point  of  view  of  the  Qualifying  P-^- 
imination  and  the  Supplementary  Course,  the  object  bleing  j^^g^^^ 
aecure  such  modifications  of  classification  and   instruction  ^na^-ewr. 
will   result    in    a    much  larger  proportion  of   the    pupils 
3hing  the  goal  of  the  Elementary  (Curriculum  before  leav- 
school.     Good   progress   has  been  made   in  solving  this, 
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the  iriDst  mifH>rUnt  problem  for  the  schools  at  present, 
much  still  retnaias  to  bo  done,  and  the  main  difficulty — ' 
tmdition  of  the  Standards" — has  not  yet  in  many  places  fii 
disjippearcd. 

All  the  bettor  schools  in  Lanarkshire  are  now  arranging  r 
year^  murse  from  the  Infant  Department  to  the  stage  c 
Quali tying  Examination,  and  this  will,  in  a  few  years,  Ix 
universal  prof^odure.  The  result  has  already  been  a  mi 
incrci^sc  in  the  number  of  pupils  presented  for  the  Qualifvinj 
amination.  (See  Section  on  Supplementary  Courses,  Tab 
find  II.) 

The  system  t^f  classification  given  in  the  last  General  Repc 
H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  as  typical  of  the  Ayrshire  schc 
now  passing  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  reachii 
full   ilcvelopment     Here  also,  it  has  resulted  in  an  incr 

.,, prt^eniaLion  for  the  Qualifying  Examination  and  in  a  redii 

cla-ssificat'on  of  the  average  uge  at  which  this  stage  is  reached.  This 
point  is  ofgreril  importance,  for  it  is  only  by  ensuring  the  r 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  Supplementary  Course) 
thcs^  reach  I  he  lige  of  thirteen,  that  we  can  be  certain  the; 
coni|jlete  the  curriculum,  and,  by  spending  a  year  in  the  Si 
mentary  Course,  earn  the  Merit  Certificate,  or  at  least  n 
some  substantial  gain  from  the  continuous  course  of 
involved. 
Age  of   ^  Mr.  Lnbbnu  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  age  at ' 

*' qualifying"  the  minlifvLng  stage  was  reached  in  twelve  of  the  most  pop 
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Ayrsliirc  parishes.  From  the  statistics  given  it  appears  tl 
2,254  pupils  who  passed  the  qualifying  examination  1,2| 
57  per  cent.,  would  m  ordinary  circumstances  spend  a  year  i 
Supulcnientary  Course,  or  would  enter  Higher  Grade  Departi 
As  tne  total  number  of  pupils  who  passed  the  qualifying  ex 
ation  in  the  wlu»le  of  Ayrshire  was  only  2,408  in  1905,*  th 
that  nearly  as  many  were  accepted  from  these  twelve  pa 
alone  at  the  date  of  the  report  is  eloquent  testimony  to  thear 
of  pi'ogi'css  wlii<;h  has  been  made.* 

Mi\  Lolil)an  justly  regards  the  results  he  is  dealing  vi 
*'  a  distinct  advance,"  and  he  believes  that  the  gradual  lo^ 
of  the  age  of  entry  to  the  Supplementary  Course  will 
for  some  years.  He  enters  a  word  of  caution,  however,  a 
the  belief  that  the  increase  may  be  due  to  a  lowering 
standard  of  fittainment,  and  in  this  connection  the  foil 
quotation  iVom  his  report  is  in  place : — 

*'  Tlie  iiicreiise  in  the  number  reaching  the  qtualifying  stage  is  not 
aa  I  can  jiulgts  «l^i®  ia  any  measure  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
luent.  Hitiieitfi  the  pupils  have,  as  a  rule,  been  subjected  by  i 
fairly  detailed  examination  over  the  whole  range  of  their  studi 
writtt^n  tt.'st  will,  liowever,  gradually  become  less  necessary  as  these! 
ID  ark  H  hIiow  -  aii<l  they  are  showing— a  closer  approximation  to  unii 
of  atandarfi  among  the  teachers  of  the  county." 

•  It  Will  lie  ween  from  the  statistics  of  the  Qualifying  Kxam 
(Table  1)  that  thia  number  is  for  the  current  year  (31st  August,  11 
\vm  than  'iJ^22.  an  iucrenRc  of  1,414  in  three  years. 
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H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson  does  not  specifically  refer  Dumfries 
i  any  nioaifications  of  classification  in  his  district,  but  he  finds  District : 
lat   the    presentations   for    the    qualifying    examination    are  |^-^*- 
3nerally  satisfactory,  that  in   many  schools    they    are    very  jf^f^^  ^* 
ratifying,    and    in    some    all    that    could    be    desired.     The  Th(nnps(m. 
iiportance  of  this  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  is  now 
3nerally  recognised  in  the  district. 

The  changes  in  organisation  and  particularly  in  classification  ^^^^^ 
3alt  with  above,  together   with   the   virtual  abolition  of  the  problem^. 
upil-Tcacher  S3\stcm  in  the  division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
►wering  of  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  a  single  teacher 

made  responsible,  have  given  rise  to  other  problems,  viz. : — 
le  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  of  class-room  accommoda- 
on  dasigned  for  the  old,  and  the  increase  of  staff  which  often 
3Comes  necessary. 

H.M.   Inspector   Mr.    Munro   Eraser's   Report  is   quoted  on  Argyll  and 
lese  points  : —  Renfrew 

^  District : 

"The  abolition  of  piipil-t<?achers  in  certain  schools  has  resulted  in  a  H.M. 
ight  increase  of  the  ordinary  assistant  statF,  1  mt  the  additional  expense  Inspector, 
hich  this  involves  has  not  been  great.    The  price  of  unskilled  laix)ur  has  Mr.  Munvf* 
een  saved,  and  manifest  educational  advantages  have  been  secured  for  the  Fra^er. 
lildren. 

"  A  more  serious  problem  is  the  adaptation  of  existing  clas.^  rooms  to  the 
Bw  condition  of  things.    Rooms  constructed  to  hold  70  to  80  pupils,  in  which 

pupil-teacher  was  wont  to  work  alongside  a  certificated  teacher,  are  now 
It  of  date.  In  some  schools  it  will  be  found  i^ssible  to  form  three  rooms 
it  of  two  by  means  of  i)artitions,  but  wliere  such  reconstruction  is  impossible, 
le  total  recognised  accommodation  of  a  school  must  suffer  diminution  and 

good  deal  of  sjtfice  must  apparently  be  wasted.  The  Paisley  School 
oard  has  already  taken  steps  to  readjust  the  size  of  the  class-rooms  in  two 
[  their  schools  to  the  new  conditions,  and  it  is  their  intention  in  future 
Bars  to  make  further  structural  alterations  in  their  schools.  During  the 
resent  transition  period  there  is  no  desire  to  press  School  Boards  to  do 
lore  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 


It  frequently  happens  in  large  schools,  even  when  the  stafi  is, 
ver  all,  numerically  suflScient  for  the  total  average  attendance, 
bat  certain  classes  are  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  limit  of 
Ificient  instruction  by  a  single  teacher.  H.M.  Inspector  Mr. 
iamb's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  important : — 

'*  In  many  cases  the  certificated  teacher  has  over,  rather  than  under,  60 
upils  on  his  roll.  There  arc  many  class-rooms  which  were  constructed  to 
old  70  pupils,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  accommodation  would  result  from 

rigid  application  of  a  rule  that  no  Certificated  Teacher  should  have  more 
ban  60  pupils  in  charge.  One  is  prepared  in  the  meantime  to  accept  a  roll, 
ay  of  65,  but  surely  it  is  time  to  intervene  when  one  finds  a  roll  of  over  90. 
t  is  true  that  the  staffing  for  the  whole  school  in  which  such  a  state  of 
hings  exists  may  be  and  generally  is  adeciuate.  None  the  less  the 
►urden  on  the  individual  teacher  is  excessive,  and  the  demand  now  made 
3r  increased  attention  to  the  individual  pupil  and  for  increased  attention  to 
eveloping  the  intelligence  of  the  impil  in  all  directions  can  only  be  met 
nder  such  conditions  by  teachers  who  are  very  si^ecially  endowed  with 
ihysical  and  mental  energy,  or  who  are  prei>ared  to  sacrifice  in  their  youth 
he  reserve  of  strength  which  it  is  everybody's  interest  should  be  reserved 
jr  the  later  years  of  professional  work," 
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That  the  "  over-grown  class  "  should  so  frequently  be,  as  it  is, 
an  Infanf  Class  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  such  cases,  for  if 
the  principles  of  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
are  to  bo  carried  out,  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  who  has  a 
class  of  80  infants  to  give  them  the  individual  attention  in 
connection  with  speech  exercises  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 
On  other  than  instructional  grounds  very  lar^e  classes  at  this 
stage  are  objectionable,  but  tnis  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  In&nt  School 
work. 


Relation  of 
the  Primary 
School  to 
other 
Schools. 

H.M. 

Inspector, 
Mr,  Munro 
Fra9ti\ 


In  last  jear*s  Report  the  place  of  the  Primary  School  as  an 
element  in  the  general  educational  organisation  was  referred 
to,  and  it  was  shown  that  its  internal  organisation  ought  to  have 
constant  reference  to  its  outward  relation  to  other  schools,  and 
particularly  to  the  schools  devoted  to  Intermediate  and  Con- 
tinuation work.  H.M.  luspector,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  has  this  year 
the  following  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject : — 

.  "Care  is  taken,  at  least  in  Renfrew  and  Argyll,  to  give  no  help  to  pupils 
under  14  years  of  age  *  to  enable  them,'  as  the  Secretary  remarks  (in  nis 
annual  rei)ort  on  Secondary  Schools). '  to  attend  schools  which  are  at  their 
own  doors  and  from  which  fees  have  long  since  di.sap[)eared. '  The  transfer 
of  a  pupil  to  the  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  as  soon  as  possible 
after  he  has  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  is  a  matter  of  cardinal 
importance.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  parents  and  teachers 
alike  that  any  other  course  of  action  means  loss  of  time  and  educational 
waste.  One  or  two  cases  that  have  recently  come  under  my  observation 
will  make  this  clear.  In  a  school  in  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  a  boy  of 
17  whose  parents  could  quite  well  afford  to  send  him  to  a  neighbouring 
Higher  Grade  School  was  found  studying  Latin  and  other  Secondary  Sub- 
jects under  the  headmaster,  whase  other  duties  were  sufficiently  engros- 
sing. In  another  school,  a  girl  was,  through  want  of  thought  on  tne  part  of 
the  imrents,  kept  at  school  till  she  could  obtain  the  Merit  Certificate,  and 
only  thereafter  sent  to  a  Higher  Grade  School  in  Glasgow.  Yet  another 
case  which  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one  :  In  this  school  a  few  pupils,  who 
apparently  mean  to  aajuire  for  themselves  an  education  that  will  fit  them 
for  professional  life,  are  being  taught  Secondary  Subjects  in  combination 
with  certain  iwirtsof  a  Supplenientary  Course.  'Parents  send  me  the 
pupils '  the  teacher  says  *  and  it  is  my  business  to  do  the  l>est  I  can  for  their 
education.'  But  it  is  nis  business  also  to  educate  the  parent — that  is  to  say, 
to  point  out  to  him  that  if  a  child  has  to  leave  school  at  or  about  the 
compulsory  limit  of  age,  he  should  be  trained  on  (ttirticular  lines,  and  that, 
if  he  wishes  to  ai^uire  a  secondary  education,  this  can  l)e  obtained  best  at  a 
Higher  School  under  a  specialised  staff.  Bursary  or  no  bursary,  the  interests 
of  the  pujul  demand  that  the  parent  should  l^e  made  cognisant  of  these  facts  ; 
and  if  the  {larent  says  he  cannot  afford  to  send  his  child  from  home  it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  tne  teacher  to  put  before  him  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  in  the  shape  of  Intermediate  bursaries,  payment  of  travelling 
expenses  and  the  like.  Only  when  a  bursary  cannot  be  obtained— and  in 
the  case  I  refer  to  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  pupils  *  so  much  as 
heard '  of  bursaries,  much  less  applied  for  them — is  the  teacher  entitled  to 
do  *  the  best  he  can '  for  his  pupil  on  the  lines  of  an  Intermediate  Course." 


The  Instances  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  cited  by  Mr.  Fraser  are  not 

Competitive  wanting  in  other  districts.    The  competitive  system  of  obtaining 

Buraary        bursaries  which  still  prevails  in  the  Grlasffow  and  Govan  Districts 
System.  ^ 
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connection  with  the  City  and  Genera^  Endowments  Trust 
outages  pupils  to  remain,  and  teachers  to  retain  them,  in 
»artments  and  courses  unsuited  to  their  stage  of  advance- 
Qt  and  to  their  future  prospects.  This  is  additional  and 
)ortant  evidence  for  the  need  of  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
lowment  and  Bursary  system  as  at  present  constituted. 

It  recent  visits  it  was  found  in  an  important  urban  Higher  Retention  of 
ide  School  that  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  Public  Sj^®^     .j 
lools  under  the  same  Board  had  spent  one  or  two  years  in  a  ^^  gyppf^'  ** 
)plementary  Course  before  entering  the  Higher  Grade  School,  mentary 
;n  pupils  not  only  leave,  as  a  rule,  before  completing  the  Courses, 
fher  Grade  Course,  but  they  always  hamper  its  organisation  ; 
while  in  English  thev  may  be  quite  able  to  take  up  the  work 
;he  second  year,  in  all  other  subjects  they  must  be^n  at  the 
inning.     Parents,  teachers,  and  managers  are  all,  m  varying 
Tees,   responsible  for  this  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and 
chers  in  particular  ought  to  make  a  point — a  point  of  honour 
eed — of  seeing  that  pupils  who  are  to  take  a  Higher  Grade 
irsc,  begin  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  passing  the 
ilifying  Examination. 


Ordinary  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

do  not  propose  this  year  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
ching  of  the  ordinary  subjects. 

rhe  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  Reading  appears  to  be  steadily  The  teach- 
eading,  except  in  the  Dumfries  District,  wnere  H.M.  Inspector  ^g  ef 
.  D.  Tliompson  states  that  it  has  not  as  yet  taken  any  root.  ^-^^dmg. 
A.  D.  Thomson  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distinct- 
s  of  articulation  which  this  method  unquestionably  produces 
rery  apt  to  be  lost  as  the  pupil  rises  in  the  school,  and  he 
[gests  (and  I  am  entirely  m  agreement  with  him)  that  this 
jnt,  to  some  extent,  be  remedied  bv  extending  the  range  ot 
)  Infant   Mistress's  supervision.     I'his  is  alluded  to  in  the 
tion  on  Teaching  Staff  and  Organisation. 

Further,  the  distinct  articulation  insisted  upon  in  reading 
quently  not  demanded  in  the  case  of  oral  answering,  where 
rring  and  slovenliness  are  sometimes  tolerated.     Dr.  Thomson 
es  the  following  example : — 

In  reading,  a  child  pronounces    the  word  *  shilling  *  carefully  and 
urately,  but  in  giving  the  answer  to  a  question  in  arithmetic  he  does 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  *  shullin,*  and  very  frequently  such  pronun- 
tion  goes  unchecked." 

rhere  has  been  marked  improvement  in  regard  to  the  selec-  Repetition 
n  of  passages   of  poetry   to  be  committed  to  memory  for  ^^  I^oetry 
)etition,  but  Dr.  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that,  in  not  unfrequent 
itances,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect, 
d  he  further  suggests  that  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
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members  of  a  class  sljoiild  commit  to  memory  the  same  passage ; 
he  urines  that  the  selection  of  passages  might,  in  tne  more 
advanced  stages,  be  left  very  largely  to  the  pupils  themselvcs. 
In  connection  with  repetition  there  are  generally  books  of 
excellent  selections  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  One,  however, 
often  notes  with  surprise  that,  while  every  pupil  possesses  a 
copy  of  such  selections,  only  two  or  three  of  the  passages 
are  made  use  of,  the  book  otherwise  remaining  useless.  If 
the  selection  is  a  wisely  made  one — and  no  other  selection 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  pupils — every  poem  should  be  read 
through  with  the  deliberation  and  expression  essential  to  the 
bringing  out  of  its  force  and  spirit,  the  teacher  sometimes 
reading  in  place  of  the  pupil.  This  should  be  done  until  the 
whole  V)ooK  of  selections  has  been  traveled  and  the  process 
repeated,  time  after  time,  throughout  the  session;  in  fact,  for 
the  notion  of  cammiftlnfj  to  memory  there  should  be  substituted 
that  of  becoming /a 77?// iar///  acquainted  vA\\i  the  poetry,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  bulk 
of  the  class,  instead  of  knowing  one  or  two  noems  ad  nauseaviy 
will  have  made  a  mental  possession  of  the  whole  collection. 

A  similar  view  of  the  reading  books  in  use  would  lead  one  to 
remark  that  there  ought  to  be  far  more  variety,  and  a  much 
larger  use  of  continuous  and  interesting  reading  matter  than  is 
often  found,  especially  when  we  consider  the  necessity — yearly 
growing  more  urgent — of  preparing  the  pupils,  long  before  the 
Qualifying  Examination  is  reached,  for  the  fluent  and  rapid 
reading  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  fruitful  work  at  the 
Supplementary  Course  stage. 

Another  point  may  be  touched  upon  in  this  connection.  In 
some  schools — their  number  is  certainly  diminishing — the  same 
readers  continue  in  use  for  many  years,  becoming  heirlooms  in 
the  family.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  younger  children,  especially 
in  small  schools,  pick  up  much  more  of  what  they  hear  read  in 
the  higher  classes  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  there  is  to  be 
remenmered  the  fossilising  effect  on  the  teacher's  own  mind  of 

foing  over  the  same  matter  year  after  year.     In  this  connection 
quote  a  passage   from   H.M.  Inspector  Mr.   Munro  Fraser's 
report : — 

"There  are  schools  where  the  ordinary  literary  reader  of  a  class  has 
not  been  changed  for  generations.  No  doubt  it  is  new  to  each  successive 
body  of  scholars,  and  something  can  be  said  from  an  economical  point  of 
view  against  too  frequent  changes  in  school  books.  Two  considerations 
however,  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  School  Boards  of  ultra-conservative 
tendencies.  One  is,  that  school  books  used  during  the  boyhood  of  some 
of  us  are  now-  a  little  out  of  date ;  the  other  is,  that  orer-familiarity  with 
the  kind  of  literary  material  found  in  these  books  is  apt  to  have  a 
benumbing  influence  on  the  teacher's  mind.  The  pupil's  ix)wer  of  com- 
prehension tends  to  be  over-estimated,  and  the  freshness  ana  vigour  of  the 
teaching  may  be  adversely  aflected." 

All  vigorous  viulising  teaching,  all  teaching  under  which 
young  minds  are  likely  to  expand  and  grow,  must  proceed  from, 
and  can  only  originate  in,  a  teacher  whose  mind  is  not  only  full 
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is  also  being  continually  renovated  and  refreshed.  Every 
sher,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  a  tendency  to  get  into  grooves, 
I  only  by  constant  striving  and  effort  to  extend  his  own 
illectual  stores  can  this  be  overcome.  In  this  connection  the 
y  newness  of  the  tools  affects  considerably  the  work  done 
h  them,  imparting  to  it  a  freshness,  even  an  originality, 
Lch  might  otnerwise  be  wanting. 

?he  principles' formulated  in  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teach- 
of  English  are,  to  a  most  gjratifying  extent,  permeating  the 
ching  in  the  Infant  and  Junior  Divisions  of  the  School.  Oral 
aposition  is  now,  in  all  intelligently  taught  schools,  assidu- 
ly  practised  at  this  stage  to  the  general  displacement  of  that 
ching  of  Formal  Grammar  which,  valuable  enough  at  another 
^  of  the  school  curriculum,  was  wasted  effort  and  a  source  of 
iriness,  if  not  a  torture,  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes. 

^Hiile  oral  practice  should  never  be  discontinued  even  in  the 
hest  classes,  Written  Composition  naturally  forms  an  all- 
x)rtant  exercise  at  this  stage.  The  work  done  is  frequently  of 
y  satisfactory  quaUty  and  is,  on  the  whole,  steadily  improvmg. 
subject,  however,  makes  greater  demands  upon  the  skill, 
ourcefulness,  and  unflagging  energy  and  outlook  of  the  teacher, 
th  must  not  be  pinned  to  any  one  method.  The  most  success- 
teacher  is  he  who  can  call  to  his  aid  the  best  elements  of  every 
thod,  combining  and  fusing  all  in  the  crucible  of  his  own 
ad. 

n  the  case  of  large  classes  the  difficulty  of  correction  is  often 
3rious  one.  If  exercises  are  not  revised,  pupils  soon  come  to 
>w  it  and  the  work  degenerates.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the 
orious  "  red  ink  "  revision  which  one  sees,  and,  from  the  point 
view  of  the  teacher's  conscientious  care,  is  glad  to  see,  seems 
lehow  to  miss  the  uiark.  Probably  a  selection  and  grouping 
typical  errors,  taken  week  by  week  and  orally  discussed  in 
ss,  would  have  a  better  effect  than  returning  compositions, 
vever  carefully  revised,  where  the  only  comment  is  a  "  good," 
dr  "  or  '*  excellent "  at  the  end. 

J. M.  Inspect/Oi',  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson,  draws  attention  to  weakness  Spelling, 
jpclling.     If  pupils  be  properly  drilled  along  the  whole  line  this 
ikness  should  not  appear,  and    the    matter  seems  one  for 
ilant  attention  on  the  part  of  headmasters. 

rhere  is  general  testimony  from  all  the  districts  that  the 
ching  of  Arithmetic  is  steadily  improving  especially  on  the 
J  side.  Pupils  are  made  to  approach  the  subject  intelligently 
the  solution  of  simple  problems  invrolving  processes  and 
mtities  with  which  they  are  familiar  from  tneir  ordinary 
)erience. 


Correction 
of  Exercises. 


The  teach- 
ing of 
Arithmetic. 


rhere  is,  however,  equal'  agreement  that  in  the  higher  classes 
jre  is  considerable  lack  of  accuracy  of  computation,  and  Dr.  A. 
Thomson  makes  reference,  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  schools, 
a  want  of  clear  and  neat  expression  in  writing  of  the  pro- 
ises  involved.    It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  regret  if 
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this  shoulil  coutinue,  for,  even  in  the  old  days  of  "  paynw 
results/'  notwithstanding  the  admitted  faults  and  eta wba 
the  syHteui  one  commendable  feature  stood  out  prominent 
wit,  tno  piipirii  power  of  **  setting  down  "  an  exercise  in  Aritl 
on  paper  with  positive  elegance.  While  the  value  ( 
be  overestimatod  of  a  constant  appeal  in  this,  as  in  every  8 
of  the  curriciihim,  to  the  pupil's  intelligence  and  actual  expe 
it  must  never  be  lost  signt  of  that  the  elements  of  accura( 
speed  are  etjually  essential  in  computation,  and  that  th( 
only  be  .secured  by  constant  practice.  In  such  practice  ex 
the  elenient  of  intelligence  may,  for  the  time,  reasonably  e 
be  le»vS  pnjm incut,  while  the  careful  setting  down  of  the  w^ 
paper  cxjiistitntes  a  training  which  is  not  without  its  own  i 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  H.M.  Inspector  1 
Thorn ps*:>u,  when  he  remarks: — 

"Expert I less  in  the  four  elementary  operations  should  be  cul 
throughout  the  pupiPs  course,  for,  after  ail,  these  are  the  processes 
require<l  in  afeT  life.  As  a  rule,  rapidity  of  calculation  is  not  re 
]  practised  after  the  Junior  Division." 

I  fomnihite<l  my  views  regarding  the  teaching  of  Geogra 
such  detail  in  uiy  General  Report  on  the  Division  for  las 
that  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  at  any  length  ir 
question  again  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  repeat  t 
evGry  well  tau^^ht  school  a  pupil  on  reaching  the  qualifyinj 
shoiild  be  |jossessed  of  a  ready  working  acquaintance,  on  th( 

ii;raphical  si  tie,  with  the  main  features  of  tne  world.  He  i 
lave  imprinted  on  his  mind  a  mental  picture  of  the  chief  i 
of  land  and  water  with  their  leading  features  of  mountain 
and  Umn  ;  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  per 
trade  routes,  8nme  acquaintance  with  the  leading  comm( 
of  international  I  commerce,  and  especially  of  British  Ca 
Possessions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  o 
ftMUjdutioii  that  the  more  scientific  knowledge  of  Ge<^ 
which  wilt  be  looked  for  and  demanded  in  the  case  of  I 
Cirade  Deimrtuients,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  pe 
in  Siipplenuuitary  Courses,  must  be  built. 

One  cannot  so  much  complain  of  the  lack  of  appliances ; 
iiitolligoiit  teaching  of  this  branch  as  of  an  inadequate  ei 
nient  of  tlieui  !>y  teachers.     It  is  still  too  common  to  find 
stowed  away  and  covered  with  dust  in  headmasters'  roon 
relief  maps  hanging  on   walls,   without  any  reference 
iiiude  to  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  its  clos 

The  recently  published  Memorandum  on  the  Teach; 
History  may  bo  expected  by-and-by  to  have  a  healthy  efti 
the  spnit  of  the  teaching  in  this  branch.  As  matters 
present  it  nnist  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leai>t  satis&ct 
tlie  school  sul>jects.  There  is  general  testimony  to  this  ef 
several  of  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors.  H.M.  Ins 
Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  says  : — 

**  An  regards  tlie  methods  of  instruction  in  History,  eadi  teachers 
be  mora  or  les^  of  a  law  unto  himself.  The  result  would  be  flKX)d  if 
te^f^herft  were  tiw^tful,  imaginative,  painstaking  and  capable (3 arrest 
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ling  the  imagination  of  their  pupils.  But  this  is  not  so.  .  . 
faculty  of  revision  and  recapitulation,  of  passing  in  rapid  review  a  long 
ss  of  events  leading  up  to  a  consequence  of  magnitude  and  importance, 
I  many  of  our  teachers  not  highly  developed.  Hence  the  mind  of  the 
il  remains  unenlightened  and  lost  among  details  of  which,  for  lack  of 
liding  and  ordenng  principle,  he  soon  possesses  only  a  olurred  and 
riued  idea.** 

i  5.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser : — 

In  regard  to  History,  the  issue  of  so  many  different  text  books,  almost 
liffering  considerably  in  plan  and  execution  from  each  other,  is  a  source 
nbarrassment  to  teachers.  Following  the  lines  of  one  or  other  of  these, 
subject  is  tauj^ht  conscientiously  and  methodically,  and  yet,  when  a  pupil 
hes  the  Qualifying  Class,  it  is  not  unusual  to  discover  that  he  has  a  very 
le  conception  of  the  evolution  of  his  country  and  the  main  facta  concerned 
i.     History,  so  far  as  it  can  be  taught  in  an  elementary  school,  can  do 

thinffiB  for  a  pupil  :  it  can,  by  legend  and  heroic  tale,  light  up  some  noble 
is  of  human  life  for  him.  and  it  can,  by  an  orderly  arrangement  and 
uresque  treatment  of  the  leading  events  of  each  period,  serve  as  a  basis 

future  acquisitions.  At  present,  in  too  many  cases,  the  pupil  is 
amed  with  facts  and  loses  his  way  among  them.  He  attaches  as  much 
ortance  to  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  as  to  the  Reformation  or  the  loss  of  the 
srican  Colonies.  In  a  small  school  in  the  Highlands  I  found  recently  on 
blackboard  a  mass  of  facts  and  dates  relating  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
asking  the  teacher  what  meaning  all  this  had  for  the  children,  and  what 
tion  to  their  intellectual  development,  I  was  told  that  at  a  later  period 

might  possibly  read  Shakespere's  *  Richard  III.'  " 

have  only  one  remark  to  make.  If  the  subject  is  to  be  well 
ghty  the  teacher  must  really  know  with  mtelligence  and 
ctness  the  particular  period  with  which  he  intends  to  deal. 

must  teach  out  of  a  full  mind ;  the  teaching  must  be  largely 
I ;  he  must  know  how  to  emphasise  the  essential,  passing 
itly  over,  if  not  wholly  eliminating,  the  accidental ;  he  must 

to  his  aid  every  accessory  likely  to  illustrate  and  rouse 
3rest  in  the  questions  in  hand.  For  example,  there  should 
abundance  of  historical  portraif/S,  plans  of  battles,  plans  of 
lent  buildings,  facsmilies  of  old  documents,  pictures  ofancient 
Lpous,  ancient  houses,  furniture,  and  implements — of  every- 
ag,  in  short,  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  realise  to  some 
eut  the  life  of  the  past. 

n  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Scottish  History,  to  which 
jrence  is  frequently  made  at  the  present  time,  it  used  to  be 
jommon  remark  that  good  and  trustworthy  manuals  on  the 
ject  were  not  available.  This  want  has  now  been  supplied, 
I  one  or  two  books  have  recently  appeared  which  seem  to 
ve  nothmg  to  be  desired. 

repeat,  however,  that  Scottish  History  cannot  be  intelligently 
itea  in  the  Senior  Classes  as  a  thing  per  se.  If  its  main 
Tents  and  movements  are  to  be  intelligently  followed  and 
lerstood,  it  can  only  be  by  clearly  indicating  their  connection 
h  contemporary  movements  not  only  in  England,  but  also 
the  Continent  and  especially  in  France, 
rhere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  every  child  leaving  a  Scottish 
ool  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  stirring  and 
mntio  incidents  with  wBieh  the  hii^tory  of  Scotland 
^eminently  abounds; 
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One  frequently  hears  the  statement  made  that  it  is  impos 
to  teach  any  of  the  elementary  subjects  with  the  thorougl 
desirable,  owing  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  time  t 
Teachers,  we  are  told,  have  scarcely  begun  one  lesson  when 
necessary  to  leave  oft*  and  enter  upon  something  else ;  an 
connection  with  this,  expression  is  sometimes  given  to  a  desi 
hark  back  to  the  old  days  of  individual  examination. 

Now  let  us  enquire  what  the  actual  state  of  the  case  is. 
average  school  week  is  one  of  about  25  hours  for  pupils  a 
the  Infant  stage.  The  only  subjects  which  can  with  any  t 
be  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  within  re 
years  are  Drawing,  Nature  Study,  and  Physical  Exer< 
The  first-named  subject  was  taught  in  a  large  number  ot  scl 
under  the  old  regime,  and  the  desirability  of  every  j 
acquiring  a  modicum  of  facility  in  Drawing,  with  the  conseq 
traming  in  observation  which  this  involves,  must  be  at 
conceded.  The  teaching  of  Nature  Study,  so  far  as 
lower  divisions  of  the  school  are  concerned,  has  simply  beer 
giving  of  a  more  definite  and  direct  place  to  a  mode  of  teac 
carri^  on  formerly  in  all  schools — ^generally  in  a  desultory 
often  in  a  slovenly  fashion — under  the  familiar  name  of  "  ol 
lessons."  The  need  for  instruction  of  this  type  in  all  sch 
and  especially  in  city  schools,  is  apparent,  and  the  quali 
this  instruction  will  steadily  become  more  living  and  definii 
teachers  receive  adequate  preparation  for  imparting  it. 
lack  of  any  attention  to  Physical  Exercises  in  the  vast  maj( 
of  our  elementary  schools  was  a  standing  reproach  to 
curriculum  of  former  days. 

Now,  granting  that  at  least  two  of  these  subjects — nac 
Drawing  and  Physical  Exercises — are  direct  additions  to 
time  taole,  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  would  ( 
that  they  are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  additions  to 
properly  frauied  system  of  elementary  education. 

Again,  what  is  the  amount  of  time  they  absorb  ?  Out  oi 
25  hours  per  week,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  are  g 
to  Drawing.  At  most,  two  half  hours  (but  often  only  one), 
a  few  additional  minutes  when  cksses  are  changed,  are  spec 
devoted  to  Physical  Exercises.  Nature  Study  eeneralh 
and,  indeed,  in  the  lower  classes  should  be,  worked  in  ^vith 
ordinary  Reading  lesson. 

So  far  from  finding  these  subjects  an  additional  burden,  teac 
find  that  the  variety  they  lend  to  the  work  has  an  effect  i 
the  children  which  makes  their  minds  much  more  apt  and  su 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  elementary  branches,  which 
absorb  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  their  time. 

But,  in  contrast,  what  was  the  curriculum  under  that  old  r^ 
which  we  occasionally  hear  obscurantists  sighing  for  ?  Lea 
out  of  view  the  more  natural  and  healthy  organisation  wl 
teachers  are  now  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of,  it  must  nc 
forgotten  that  if,  in  those  supposed  '*  golden  days,"  there  i 
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I  Drawing  and  no  Physical  Exercises,  there  were  the  now 
3te  "Specific  Subjects."  On,e  of  these  could  be  attempted 
3  fourth  standard,  where  uianv  of  the  children  had  acauired 
I  very  insufficient  command  of  reading;  two  could  be 
ipted  (and  generally  were)  in  the  fifth,  and  three  in  the 

standard.  It  was  not  an  unfrequent  practice  with  many 
Is  to  allow  the  grants  for  Specific  Subjects  to  form  part  of 
eacher's  remuneration,  with  the  not  unnatural  result  that 
3ry  class  every  possible  specific  subject  was  attempted.  It 
mte  common  in  the  fifth  standard  to  have  all  pupils  pre- 
i  in  French  and  Latin,  in  the  sixth  to  have  all  presented  in 
ih  and  Latin  again,  with,  in  the  case  of  the  boys.  Physical 
raphy  or  Kiysiology  in  afldition,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  girls, 
«tic  Economy.  Further,it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Reading 
standards  above  the  third  was  combined  with  Grammar,  ana 
however  fluently  a  pupil  might  read,  if  there  was  failure  to 

out  "  Parts  of  Speech,"  or  to  analyse  a  simple  sentence,  a 
3  in  Reading  was  the  consequence. 

tead,  therefore,  of  adding  to  the  burden  of  teachers  and 
5  in  the  Elementary  School,  the  present  arrangements  have 
ially  lightened  and  judiciously  redistributed  the  weight, 
y  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

School  LiBRARiEa 

3  importance,  indeed  the  necessity,  for  providing  a  proper 
y  of  books  for  the  use  of  pupils  at  all  stages,  both  in  Primary 
ntermediate  Schools  is  now  well  understood.  The  power  of 
ig  fluently  is,  in  all  scnools  where  proper  methods  are  em- 
d,  now  earlier  and  more  easily  acquired  than  it  used  to  be, 
tU  intelligent  teachers  are  anxious  that  this  power  should 
a  wide  and  healthy  field  for  its  exercise, 
roughout  the  Division  School  Libraries  have  become  much 

plentiful  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  wise  generosity  of 
ames  Coats,  of  Paisley,  to  whom  many  isolated  rural  corn- 
ties,  not  only  in  the  Highlands  but  throughout  the  West 
)tland,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  not  only  given 
;  for  the  seeing  and  the  blind,  but  he  has,  by  such  thought- 
3ts  as    the  provision  of  an  optical   lantern  for  the  Deaf 

School  at  Paisley,  still  further  shown  his  interest  in  the 
,tional  progress  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
B  books  in  School  Libraries  are,  as  a  rule,  very  well  selected, 
hough  they  are  more  suitable,  as  a  rule,  for  the  older  than 
le  younger  children,  yet  in  some  cases  there  is  a  section  for 
atter  wnich  might,  Avith  great  advantage,  be  used  in  the 
ary  Reading  lessons  of  the  school.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  is 
m  done ;  often,  in  faxjt,  the  class  of  books  referred  to  lie  on  the 
y  shelves  utterly  neglected  and  unused. 
)m  H.M.  Lcispector  Mr.  D.  Thompson's  report  I  take  the 
ring  passages: — 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  there  are  85  Libraries,  20  of  which 
)een  given  by  James  Coats,  Junior,  Esq.,  of  Paisley.    ...    As  a 
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rale,  the  books  in  these  Libraries  can  be  used  only  by  thesenior  seholan ; 
and  suitable  books  for  the  younger  classes  are  very  much  wanted.  To  this 
matter  the  attention  of  managers  and  teachers  has  been  directed ;  and  it 
'    likely  that  in  the  coming  session  the  defect  will  in  some  cases  be 
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Inspector 
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remedied.  The  Chainnan  of  3ie  Farton  School  Board,  who  has  ever  shown 
an  enthusiaBtic  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  that  parish,  is  to  firovide 
books  for  the  home-reading  of  the  lower  section  of  the  school  under  his 
BoanL" 

SiNQINO. 

On  this  subject  the  reiterated  recommendations  of  those  who 
have  reported  on  it  from  year  to  year  have,  so  £Btr  as  can  be 
gatherea  from  the  remarks  quoted,  below,  produced  but  little 
effecL  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  defects  wnich  have  so  often 
been  pointed  out  will  be  seriously  taken  in  hand,  where  they 
exist,  Dy  the  class  teachers  and  the  visiting  masters.  That  these 
defects  can  be  remedied  vrithout  any  great  diflSculty  or  trouble  is 

E roved  by  the  inequality  of  attainment  which  is  found  in  neig[h- 
ouring  schools,  and  which  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  work  in  this  branch.  I  would  specially  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers  of  Singing  in  our  schools  the  following 
report  on  this  subject  in  the  Glasgow  Schools  by  H.M.  Inspector 
Dr.  A.  D.Thomson :— 

"  In  the  Glasgow  schools  Singing  is  of  very  unequal  merit ;  and  the 
inequality  may  be  as  strongly  marked  between  different  classes  in  t^e  same 
school  as  between  different  schools.  In  general,  though  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  many  noteworthy  exceptions.  Singing  is  not  so  good  as  it  ou^ht  to  be. 
And  this  is  probably  the  result  of  the  system.  The  r^ponsibility  is 
divided  between  the  visiting  master  and  the  class  teacher.  Tne  former  has 
a  vast  number  of  classes  to  see,  and  consequently  he  must  leave  much  of  the 
work  to  the  latter,  whose  qualifications  for  teaching  Singing  are  not  always 
what  could  be  wished.  The  tune  is  frequently  pitched  at  random  (without 
the  aid  of  tuning  fork,  pitch  pipe,  or  piano),  the  intonation  faulty,  the  time 
incorrect  taste  and  expression  hardly  existent.  Sex  division  for  part  sing- 
ing is  stiU  quite  common,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  interchange 
of  parts.  £ar-test8— the  response  to  which  is  nearly  always  intensely  disap- 
pointing—-seem  to  be  given  in  the  most  haphazsjxi  fashion,  and  are  not 
progressively  graded  as  they  should  be. 

"I  would  suggest  that  for  every  school  a  detailed  scheme  of  work  in  Sing- 
ing should  be  drawn  up  by  the  visiting  master,  that  the  sorgs  at  the 
various  stages  should  be  chosen  from  carefullv  selected  lists,  that  sight- 
singing  and  ear-tests  should  be  properly  graded,  and  tkit  reguuar  exercises 
should  be  given  in  breathing  ana  voice-production.  I  do  not  say  that  these 
things  are  never  done ;  but  the  doing  of  them  is  not  sufficiently  methodical. 
I  would  suggest  further— and  this  su^^gestion  might  be  applied  also  to  Draw- 
ing and  Physical  Exercises,  subjects  m  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is 
not  less  felt  than  in  Singing— that  head  masters  might  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  these  subjects  should  be  taught,  say  in  each  division 
of  the  school,  by  those  members  of  the  staff  who  are  b^t  fitted  to  teach 
them.  This  should  surely  be  possible  ;  and  it  would  certainly,  I  think,  be 
attended  by  beneficial  results." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  also  refers  to  this  subject  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Singing,  thoiu^h  accurate  in  respect  of  time  and  note,  is  still  defective 
from  the  point  ofview  of  voioe-traininff.  The  *  throaty^  voice  is  almost  a 
universal  feature  of  country  schools.  The  reason  is  that  the  miuoril^  of  tiie 
teachers  have  not  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  voice- 
production.    In  some  of  the  town  schools  it  is  apparent  that  the  type  of 
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id  the  compass  of  the  children's  voices  are  receiving  much  needed 
on,  and  as  one  of  m^  collea^niet,  Mr.  Qeorgje  Murray,  remarks,  'if  in 
ases  little  ^(ood  is  being  achieved,  no  harm  is  being  done  as  formerly. 
is  wanted  is  a  series  of  lessons  by  a  competent  choir  trainer,  with  a 
;hoir  present  to  illustrate  methods.  A  class  of  this  kind, '  he  adds, 
quite  well  be  got  up  in  Paisley.'  Paisley  has  been  the  pioneer  in 
forward  Educational  movements  recently." 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction. 

)  following  report  by  Mr.  Griffor,  Sub-Inspector,  on  the  ^^^f  *^** 

ng  and  Manual  Instruction  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  instruction. 

ivision,  is  forwarded  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  F.  W.  Young. 

mbmitting  Mr.  Grigor's  report  I  should  like  to  bear  testi- 

to  the  good  results  which  have  followed  from  his  whole- 

k1   devotion  to  his  work  in  the  various  districts  of  the 

ion.     He  has  super-added  to  his  strictly  oflScial  duty  of  ^    ,   , 

ining  and  reporting  upon  Drawing,  the  role  of  a  missionary  ^^^^^'^  * 

I  way  of  disseminating  sound  principles  of  teaching  the 

;t.    He  has  held  a  lar^e  number  of  meetings  for  the  teachers, 

ae  of  which  I  have  been  present,  and  has  illustrated  by 

3oard  demonstrations  and  otherwise   the  methods  to  be 

yed.    Especially  he  has  impressed  upon  teachers  the  need 

roper  gradation  in   the  work  and   exercises,  if  genuine 

5ss  is  to  be  secured,  and  I  can   testify  from  personal 

ience  to  the  interest  which  he  has  in  this  way  generated, 

le  fruitful  results  which  have  followed. 

_,  .  -  „  Sub- 

Gngor  reports  as  follows : —  inspector 

ly  a  small  number  and  proportion  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  the  ^^-  ^^^^' 
n  can  be  visited  annually,  out  as  these  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
;.  the  work  of  the  Division  generally  may,  without  unfairness,  be 
d  from  what  has  been  seen. 

provement  is  noticeable  in  the  majonty  of  the  schools,  an  improve- 
irhich  is  more  marked  in  the  Nature  Drawing  than  in  the  drawing  of 
Matured  objects.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  much  easier 
e  successful  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  former  than  with  the 
Collections  of  grasses,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  now  commonly  seen  in 
I.  They  are  not  only  useful  for  the  drawing  lesson,  but  may  also  be 
ice  in  the  Nature  Study  lessons. 

arrange  for  successful  Object  Drawing  in  crowded  classrooms  with 
[  floor  space  and  conflicting  lights  is  no  easy  task.  That  it  is  often 
ctorily  accomplished  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  many  of  our  teachers, 
re  an  object  in  a  good  light  and  where  it  can  be  clearly  seen  by  every 
equires  forethou^t  and  skill  in  arrangement.  To  ensure  that  each 
onestly  attempts  to  represent  what  is  actually  seen  is  a  difficult  task, 
Drawing  lesson  can  be  re^rded  as  complete  unless  something  of  this 
ber  has  l^n  seriously  tried. 

ire  critical  observation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  still  desirable. 
[]gs  are  often  the  child's  impression  or  recollection  of  an  object  sug- 
as  much  by  the  name  of  the  thing  as  by  the  particular  form  placed 
the  class.  Thus  it  is  that  a  complete  breakdown  so  often  occurs  when, 
ng  a  class,  an  object  is  used,  the  form  or  proportion  of  which  is  new 
Bual  in  the  ezpenence  of  the  children. 

eJ  colour  study  is  slowly  supplanting  Brush-drawing  and  the  change 
itinct  gain,  not  only  in  educational  efficiency,  but  also  in  the  creation 
rest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Colours  are  now  more 
Qtly  found  where  stains  and  dyes  were  formerly  used,  and  this 
;ution  is  a  marked  advance  on  previous  practice. 
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"  Clay-modelling  is  not  so  much  taken  up  as  its  educational  value  would 
justify.  The  prejudice  a^ainat  the  use  of  a  material  so  mparenily 
difficult  to  hancue  m  an  orcunanr  schoolroom  dies  hard.  But  Cardboanl 
modelling  is  increasingly  popukr,  especially  for  the  boys  of  the  Senior 
Division.  ^ 

"  WiUi  the  natural  growth  of  Supplementary  Courses  increased  attention 
is  being  given  to  Manual  Instruction  in  Woodwork.  In  the  larger  towns 
this  subject  falls  naturally  under  the  charge  of  special  instructors.  In 
smaller  centres  the  class  teachers  usually  have  to  add  this  to  their  list  of 
subjects.    Both  sets  of  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  doing  excellent  work. 

'^  In  Manual  Instruction  work,  whether  Wood,  Clay,  or  Cardboard,  as  well 
as  in  Drawing,  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  outlook  is  seen  in  the  large 
*  number  of  teachers  who  are  continuing  to  give  up  no  small  part  of  their 
leisure  to  the  further  study  of  these  subjects. " 

School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training. 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  the  physical  well-being 
and  training  of  the  children.  Physical  exercises  have  been 
improved  in  method^  they  have,  in  many  cases,  been  placed  under 
properly  qualified  teachers  or  instructors,  and  the  Official  Syllabus 
of  such  exercises  is  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  Division  ; 
but  there  are  prior  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  before  even  the  most 
perfect  system  of  training  can  have  its  full  effect  on  the  growing 
child — conditions  which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  general 
educational  work,  apart  altogether  from  physical  training  and 
development. 

I  refer  to  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  school  life  and  its 
surroundings. 

There  are  few  of  the  older  type  of  schools  which  are  not  more 
or  less  defective  in  matters  hygienic ;  these  matters  are,  of  course, 
the  immediate  concern  of  tne  Local  Authorities  and  of  their 
Sanitary  and  Medical  Officers,  but  they  are  also  the  concern  in 
a  very  intimate  and  direct  sense  of  all  who  have  to  do  with 
Education.  There  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  school 
sanitation  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  the  Local 
Sanitary  Officials,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  relations 
between  the  Inspecting  Staff  and  the  Sanitary  Authorities  Are 
intimate  and  coraiaL  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  interesting 
report  which  Dr.  Glej^,  the  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Ayrshire  has  forwarded  to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban.  In 
Argyll,  valuable  aid  has  been  afforded  bj^  the  County  Authorities 
to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
proper  sanitation,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  providing  a 
good  and  sufficient  water  supply  ior.schools,  and  in  otiierdist«ncts 
the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  frequently  contain 
a  special  section  dealing  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
schools. 

Of  all  the  multifarious  aspects  of  School  Hygiene  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  probably  the  most  frequently  unsatisfactory, 
is  the  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  physiological  action  of  vitiated  air  oh  tne  whole 
organism,  and  particularly  on  the  brain,  and  the  consequent  close 
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dction  between  **  lack  of  intelligence "  and  "  lack  of 
3n  "  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  understood  by  teachers 
ichool  managers. 

jiy  of  our  schools  are,  however,  very  defective  in  this  primary 
tion  of  healthy  educational  work.  Dr.  Glegg  reports  of 
yrshire  Schools  that : — 

mtOation  is  probably  the  worst  feature  of  our  County  schools.  In 
>f  them  is  any  artificial  system  employed.  I  have  found  the  air  in  too 
classrooms  at  the  end  of  the  forenoon  spdl  of  work  close  and  foul, 
d  with  the  heavy  smell  of  the  clothing  and  of  the  persons  of  the  children. 
T^t  fault  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  class-rooms  of  proper  cross 
3ktion.  In  some  schools,  and  these  by  no  means  the  oldest,  the  windows 
ectually  sealed  and  only  a  hinged  pane  at  the  top  can  be  opened, 
where  the  means  of  efficient  ventilation  is  at  the  teacher's  (lisix)sal,  I 
)ften  found  this  vitally  important  matter  neglected. " 

M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  finds  that  the  schools  of  Lanark- 
also  are,  as  a   whole,  very  badly  ventilated.      A  small 
rity  of  modem  construction  nave  good  ventilation,  but  of  the 
8  he  says : — 

is  indisputable  that  at  the  present  day  large  masses  of  children  are 
or  several  hours  everv  school  day  breathing  a  heated  and  vitiated 
pbere,  in  complete  violation  of  the  most  simple  rules  of  health.  In 
DTBing,  classrooms  may  be  quite  fresh, .  thev  may  even  be  a  little  chilly, 
eing  not  yet  at  the  glow,  or  pipes  at  full  neat ;  there  is  no  need  of 
ng  of  fresh  air  then,  but,  as  the  forenoon  advances,  teachers  and  pupils 
le  so  engrossed  in  tne  daily  tasks  that  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
n  quite  forgotten  and  is  only  realised  on  going  out  of  doors.  It  is 
tie  other  qaj  that  we  found  a  school  with  all  the  windows  nailed 
^e  must  recommend  reduced  grants  less  frequently  for  bad  reading 
ul  arithmetic,  and  more  frequently  for  bad  air  ;  lack  of  intelligence  is 
e  venial  fault  than  lack  of  oxygen.'' 

M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson  also  refers  to  this  subject.  In 
istrict  there  has  been  here  and  there  a  certain  amount  of 
jvement,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  his  schools  the  windows 
ihe  only  means  of  ventilation,  and  these  are  not  so 
ently  used  as  they  should  be.  Mr.  Thompson  has  some 
rks  and  suggestions  on  this  subject  which  may  be  quoted 

indows  are  apt  to  be  kept  closed  in  cold  weather,  especially  if  the 
)r  is  not  vigorous :  and  hence  the  danger  to  health.  Every 
w  in  a  room  should  be  made  to  open  easily^  and  every  room  ought  to 
»vided  wiUi  a  pole  for  raising  or  lowering  it.  Exits  for  impure  air 
sily  secured  by  the  windows,  but  there  ought  to  be  ceiling-ventilators 
eitn  freedom  from  down-draught.  All  draughts  should  be  carefully 
)d.    The  most  important  thing  is  the  provision  of  fresh  air  inlets, 

can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  These  matters  require  more 
1  attention." 

the  large  urban  schools  the  "  plenum  "  system  ot  artificial  Ventilation 
lation  appears  to  be  the  one.  most  commonly  in  use,  and,  g^j^';^!^" 

its  detective  action  occasionally  leads  to  complaint,  as  a 
t  works  satisfactorily.  Capt.  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical 
ing,  pointed  oiit  at  a  recent  Conference  that  in  some  cases 
is  no  means  of  getting  at  the  air-shaft,  which  is,  therefore, 

the  dirtiest  part  of  the  school,  and  which,  in  consequence, 

render  the  air  passing  through  it  more  or  less  unwhole- 
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Some  artificial  systems  of  ventilation  require  for  their  satis- 
factory action  that  the  windows  be  kept  closed,  but  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  teachers  should  systematically  open  doors  and 
windows  at  the  end  of  each  lessoa  It  is  to  ble  feared  that  this 
duty  is  much  too  frequently  neglected.  Attention  to  it  is 
specially  necessary  in  the  afternoon  sitting  when  actual  weariness 
may  be  added  to  the  benumbing  effects  of  bad  air  and  cramped 
boaily  postures. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr  G.  Andrew  made  a  special  series  of  after- 
noon visits  to  schools  in  Lanarkshire,  and  I  quote  his  description 
of  what  he  found 

'*  During  the  last  hour  one  usually  finds  the  rooms  stuffy  and  oppressive ; 
a  tired  and  jaded  teacher  is  doing  what  she  can  to  keep  a  tired  and  laded 
class  at  work ;  the  children  are  at  their  worst,  restless,  irritable,  incapable  of 
fixed  attention ;  gnnerally  writing,  not  to  improve  their  writing,  but  to  keep 
them  doing  sometninff  till  the  welcome  sound  of  the  bell  proclaims  that  the 
stipulated  tale  of  bricks  has  again  been  told.'' 

Dr.  Glegg  also  refers  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the 
closely  related  subject  of  the  heating  of  the  school  room  : — 

"  The  open  fire  works  well  in  a  great  many  cases  and  is  a  cheerful  and 
healthy  influence  in  the  rooms.  The  more  modem  schools  are  doing  away 
with  open  fires  and  putting  in  hot  pipes  in  their  stead.  It  is  of  course 
easier  by  their  means  to  have  an  eoual  temperature  throughout  a  room,  but 
they  are  to  a  lat^  extent  responsible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  condition  of 
the  air  I  have  just  complained  of.  In  rooms  neatea  by  hot  pipes  I  have 
more  often  found  the  evils  of  bad  ventilation,  which  are  first  eriaenced  by 
drowsiness  and  slovenliness  in  the  children,  and  a  tendency  to  irritability 
in  the  teacher.  In  this  connection  there  falls  to  be  considered  the  length 
of  time  the  children  are  in  class  without  any  interval  for  a  run  in  the  fresh 
air.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  there  is  no  break  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  children  are  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  and  in  an  unnatural  restraint 
for  a  period  of  two  and  three  quarter  hours.  This  must  be  recognised  as  an 
adverse  influence  to  their  physical  and  mental  growth.  There  should  be  a 
breathing  space  at  the  end  of  every  hour,  or  at  most  of  every  hour  and  a 
half  of  work,  so  that  the  children  may  be  refreshed  by  a  run  in  the  open, 
and  that  teachers  and  children  aUke  may  benefit  by  the  flooding  of  the 
class  rooms  with  fresh  air." 

In  the  Dumfries  District  visits  of  inspection  without  notice 
have  shown  that  School  Boards  are  sometimes  more  solicitous  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  on  coal  than  to  care  for  the  comfort  of 
the  children  and  the  teachers.  To  fix  a  date  after  which  fires 
must  not  be  lighted,  is,  in  our  capricious  climate,  where  May  has 
the  habit  of  being  as  cold  as  December,  simply  a  form  of  cruelty. 

The  lighting  of  schools  is  not  unfrequently  defective  owing  to 
the  use  of  obscured  glass,  or  of  diamond  panes.  Such  methods 
of  lighting  not  only  diminish  the  available  light,  but  injuriously 
alter  its  quality,  and  windows  filled  with  clear  glass  snould,  in 
every  case,  be  substituted  for  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  Ventilation,  etc.,  I  would  place 
the  Water  Supply  of  schools.  In  towns  and  large  villages  this 
is  probably  always  adequate  and  nearly  always  good ;  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  Division  it  is  frequently  neither  sufficient  nor  satis- 
foctory.  In  such  places  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
water-supply  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  school,  and  the 
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roduction  of  such  a  supply  is  consequently  expensive,  and  is 
refore  avoided.  A  case  came  under  my  notice  no  later  than 
1  autumn  in  Mull  where  the  only  available  supply  of  drinking 
er  for  the  children  was  an  open  ditch  by  the  road  side. 

I.M,  Inspector  Mr.  Muuro  Fraser  has  the  following  remarks  Argyll : 
this  question : —  H.M. 

rhe  water-8upi)ly  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  country  schools— mainly  lu^^^^^^ 
jgyll— -is  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  flagrant  cases  have  been  dealt  p*  Munro 
I  during  the  past  year.    Whatever  excuse  there  may  be  for  the  lack  of  ''^*'*"*^' 
rest  shown  by  School  Boards  in  the  curricula  of  schools,  the  water 
>ly  of  a  school  and  the  ventilation,  soourinff  and  brushing  of  class  rooms, 
natters  in  regard  to  which  expert  knowleoiKe  is  not  required,  and  it  is 
h  to  be  regretted  that  the  threat  of  a  deduction  from  the  grant  has 
Btimes  to  be  resorted  tq  before  steps  are  taken  to  rectify  obvious 
^rfections.'' 

'he  provision  of  means  for  using  the  supply  of  water  for 
k>nal  purposes  might  sometimes  be  better.  In  Lanarkshire, 
instance,  it  appears  that 

rhere  is  often  a  lack  of  proper  hand  basins,  and  it  is  still  too  common 
nd  hands  and  occasionally  faces  that  will  not  stand  a  very  close  scrutiny. 
.  yet  it  is  surely  by  attention  to  these  smaller  points  of  personal 
[ihness  that  the  school  may  do  much  more  to  inculcate  good  habits, 
daUy  in  mmy  industrial  districts,  than  by  working  through  a  text  book 
le  laws  of  health,'' 

in  Ayrshire  Dr.  Glegg  reports  that  many  School  Boards  do 
provide  wash  basins. 

"he  publication  by  the  Department  of  the  Memorandum  on  Cleansing  of 

Cleansing  and  Disinfecting  of  Schools  has  made  it  unnecessary  Schools. 

mlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.    That  there  is  urgent 

d    for    increased  vigilance  in    this  matter  and    increased 

mtion  to  it,  is  evident  from  the  fiEtcts  mentioned  at  a  recent 

isional  Conference,  from  the  District  Reports,  and  from  the 

[^ial  reports  of  County  Medical  Officers  of^Health. 

Jl  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  many  schools  are  neither 
frequently,  nor  so  thoroughly  cleansed  as  they  ought  to  be. 
rural  schools,  while  the  floors  may  be  regularly,  though  not 
in,  washed,  the  cleansing  of  walls,  ceihngs  and  windows, 
lorn  receives  proper  attention.  Of  the  Ayrshire  schools,  Dr. 
gg  reports  that : — 

The  condition  of  the  floors  calls  for  a  word  of  remonstrance.  A  quarterly 
h-up  is  all  that  is  held  necessary  in  nearly  all  of  our  schools.  There 
a  few  which  have  attained  to  a  system  of  monthly  cleansing,  but 
Jy  this  should  be  considered  as  a  minimum  requirement.  A  very  small 
ority  add  a  disinfectant  to  the  water  when  the  floors  are  washed,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  become  a  general  practice.  I  have  examined 
:eriolo^cally  the  dust  of  school  room  floors  and  find  that  such  dust  is 
iry  pCTtect  breeding  ground  for  germs  of  all  descriptions." 

?here  is  not  much  use,  as  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser 
larks,  in  leaminff  by  heart  the  advantages  of  cleanliness  when 
floor  of  a  school  is  scoured  only  once  m  the  year. 
lie  importance  of  a  carefully  kept  and  frequently  inspected  The 
ansinff  Roister  caimot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  and  its  kl®**^^^^ 
shoiud  in  a  very  short  time,  work  a  great  improvement  in     ^® 
every-day  condition  of  many  schools. 
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The  sanitary  sUtc  of  the  play-grouud  and  its  appu 
Ls  usuiiUy  fairly  good,  and  does  not  call  for  specia 
exci.'pt  that  a  really  suitable  material  for  covering  the 
thu  play-grounds  in  the  country  has  yet  to  be  discoi 
wot  weather  it  Ls  not  uncommon  to  find  the  playgroui: 
with  pools  of  rain  water,  nowhere  more  often  than  at  th 
gate,  and  in  other  cases  the  surface  k  so  unsuitable 
play  or  drill  that  the  play-groimd,  as  such,  is  of  very  U 

Cltrnk-nxjiu       Tlie  absence  of  cloak-rooms,  or  their  insufficiencj^  le 

acA^oiiiinoda-  insanitary  habit  of  piling  up  wet  clothing,  or  hanging 

tioti.  round  the  room.     The  eftect  of  this  on  the  air  of  the  sc 

can  readily  be  imagined.     With  regard  to  this  defect  i 

the  LanarKshiro  schools  I  quote  the  following  passage 

District  Beport  :— 

^*In  many  of  the  older  hnildingw,  defective  cloak  room  mcco 
ia  often  in  evidence,  v^ith  the  result  tliat  in  wet  weather  drimiir 
are  banging  on  jiegs  round  the  walls  of  rooms  in  which  childre 
taught,  lids  18  a  most  objectionable  i>raetice,  which  requires  to 
oiit,^ 


Teachers* 

rytiring- 

roouia 


Furniture 
aud  desks. 


The  use  of 

aktes. 


The  absence  of  retiring  rooms  for  teaehers  is  a  del< 
comes  immediately  withm  tlic  sfihere  of  the  District 
and  it   is  one  which  should  in  my  opinion  be  spe< 
thoroughly   dealt  mth  where  it  is  found  to   exisL 
Academy  and  Stranraer  High  School,  both  boused  in 
building,  are  glaring  instances  of  the  defect  referred  to 

In  many  of  the  schfx>ls  the  fturdture,  and  especially 
accommodation,  is  of  antiquated  and  unsuitnble  1 
Dr.  A.  D,  Thomson's  criticism  of  the  furniture  ii 
Glasgow  Schools  has  already  been  given.  (Sees  S< 
School  Supply),  Such  desks  lead  to  fatigue,  to  musci 
and  to  unhealthy  bodily  positions  and  habits.  This  is 
importance  in  Infant  schools  and  Diyisions,  but  in  th 
the  school  tho  defects  mentioned — especially  the  kcl 
sup(x)rts  to  the  desks — are  most  frequently  found,  and 
in|urious  to  the  children. 

One  question  of  gi*eat  practical  importance  must 
noticed.  It  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  in  most  scht 
slates  are  still  used  the  niethcxls  of  using  them  make  thi 
tive  danger  to  the  health  of  the  commimity.  It  is  hel 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect  that  *' Jotters"  ai 
dangerous,  and  that,  even  if  they  are  not,  they  are  obj 
on  other  than  hygienic  grounds  f  but  the  weight  of  expc 
appeal^  to  be  against  both  of  these  contentionjs.  an 
"  Jotters  "  are  now  very  widely  used  instead  of  aktas  ii 
schools,  laigc  and  small,  in  every  district.  If  slates 
used  their  admitted  hygienic  dangers  ought  to  be  min 

S roper  methods  of  cleanBing  and  disinfecting  them, 
riegg's  suggestions  in  this  regard  are  worthy  of  tl 
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[,teation  of  teachers  and  managers.  I  therefore  quote  the 
allowing  passage  from  his  report,  and  I  heartily  endorse  his 
Bmarks : — 

"  I  have  purposely  left  till  the  end  a  matter  in  connection  with  the 
aily  routine  of  class  work,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  refornt  I  refer 
)  the  universal  practice  of  spitting  upon  slates  to  *  clean'  them, 
his  practice  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  epidemics  of  scarlet 
jver,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria,  which  so  frequently  origin- 
ate in  schools.  These  diseases,  and  neasles  very  especially,  still  persist 
espite  the  improvements  modern  sanitation  has  effected.  Can  this  be 
rendered  at  when  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting  is  deliberately  encouraged 
a  nearly  all  our  schools  ?    The  infection  of  these  zymotic  diseases  lurks  in 


lie  mouth  and  throat,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  custom  so  universal 

freat  agency  for  the  spreading  broadcast  of  these  so  often  deadly 
he  matter  can  only  be  put  right  by  a  general  order  forbidding 


lUst  be  a  i 


ing  broadcast  of  these  so  often  deadly 

^      right  by  a  general  order  forbidding 

he  practice.  As  Uie  Boards  provide  ink  wells  in  the  desks,  mi^ht  a  small 
rater  pot  not  also  be  introduced  beside  them  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
lates  1  Other  means  of  slate  cleaning  suggest  themselves,  but  the  urgency 
f  the  matter  will  be  readily  admitted." 

The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  have  carried  out  a  number  of  Medical 
borough  and  special  medical   enquiries  and    inspections    by  Inspectiu:) 
pecialfy  skilled  experts,  although  they  have  not  as  yet  appointed  qj^o^v  am^ 
►ermanent  Medical  Inspectors  of  Schools.    The  Govan   Parish  QoVan. 
School  Board,  hov^ever,  have  during  the  past  year  appointed  ten 
iledical  Inspectors  of  Schools.    The  instructions  issued  by  the  i 

3oard  to  their  Inspectors  are,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
idmirably  clear  and  comprehensive.  They  have  also  drawn  up 
Lnd  issued  a  "  Health  Scnedule  "  which  is,  I  understand,  to  be 
lUed  up  jointly  by  the  teacher  and  the  Medical  Inspector.  It 
)rovides  a  record  of  four  examinations,  and  it  seems  to  bei 
•emarkably  well  fitted  to  furnish  valuable  information  about 
,he  physical  condition,  not  only  of  the  individual  child,  but, 
vhen  all  the  facts  for  a  series  of  years  are  collected,  of  the 
ivhole  community. 

This,  80  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  instance  in  the  Division 
>f  the  appointment  of  Medical  Inspectors,  but  various  special 
mquiries  and  examinations  have  taken  place  in  other  centres 
resides  Glasgow. 

A   most  interesting  and  important  research  was  mad«  last  A  Reoort  on 
jrear  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  and  Capt.  Foster  with  regard  to  the  ^nJlt^^of 
condition  of  the  children  attending  the  Glasgow  Schools.    Their  oicwgow^  ^ 
report,  published  by  the  Department,  proves  conclusively  the  ClSldren. 
bruth  of  the  remark  that  the  "  home  is  the  real  health  centre," 
but  perhaps  the  most  serious  result  brought  out  by  the  enquiry 
ifi  that  both  in  height  and  weight  the  average  Glasgow  school 
boy  or  school  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  distinctly  below 
the  standard  of  the  Anthropometncal  Committee.  In  the  county 
of  Lanark,  on  the  other  nand,  the  Medical  OflScer  of  Health 
ceporting  on  1,424  children  examined  in  three  schools  says  that  :— 

"The  figures  obtained  for  the  average  stature  and  weight  of  children 
attending  the  different  classes  compare  very  favourably  with  the  figures 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Antnropometrical  Committee,  in  fact  the 
weights  are  all  slightly  above  the  latter." 
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Capt.  Foster, 
Inspector  of 
Phj^sical     • 
Training. 


The  chief 
difficulty  in 
improving 
Physical 
Training. 


Success  of 
Teachers* 
Classes. 


It  may  not  be  absolutely  proved,  but  there  is  strong  reason  fc 
belioTing  that  the  extremely  hurtful  habit  of  cigarette  smokinj 
which  is  almost  imiversal  among  bo3rs  of  a  certam  class  in  Gku 
sow,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  somewhat  unhealthy  an 
frequently  stunted  physiqua 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  there  is  apparent  need  all  over  tl 
Division  for  a  vigorous  effort  being  made  to  generate  a  keen< 
hyjg;ienic  conscience  among  teachers  and  managers  in  r^ard  t 
this  aspect  of  school  work.  A  Holy  War,  in  short,  should  t 
declared  acainst  dirt  in  all  its  forms,  and,  if  this  is  done,  mattei 
will  steadily  and  even  rapidly  improve. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  school  hygiene  has  bee 
shared  in  by  the  closely  allied  subject  of  Physical  Training,  an 
this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  nealti 
reform  m  schools.  That  this  increased  attention  to  the  subject  \ 
widely  spread  is  evident  from  Capt.  Foster's  general  report,  whicl 
I  have  had  the  privil^e  of  perusing.  I  summarise  telow  thos 
parts  of  the  report  which  have  special  reference  to  the  Westeri 
Division. 

Capt.  Foster  notices  the  success  of  the  course  of  Physics 
Traimng  for  Infant  Mistresses  in  Glasgow,  and  he  emphasises  th< 
importance  of  such  courses  in  view  of  the  feu^t  that  the  actua 
physical  exercises  are  best  performed  in  the  schools  where  th< 
class  teachers  have  been  properly  trained  in  the  methods  o 
giving  such  instruction.  The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  hav( 
arranged  their  course  of  traininj^  for  Junior  Students,  so  that  th< 
exercises  given  are  in  correlauon  with  the  subsequent  course  o 
instruction  which  the  students  will  receive  at  the  Training 
Centre  under  the  Provincial  Committee;  and  the  combinec 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  by  the  newly  appointed  an< 
specially  qualified  instructors,  Lieut.  Street  and  Mr.  Goodersoc 
The  Girl  Students  are  trained  by  two  ladies  who  qualified  a 
Dartford  Physical  Training  College.  Govan  School  ^oard  ha 
appointed  a  lady  trained  at  Chelsea,  and  the  School  Boards  o 
Irvine,  Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley  and  Greenock  have  al 
appointed  properly  quaUfied  instructors. 

The  chief  difficulty  met  with  in  the  reform  of  methods  o 
Physical  Training  is  the  lack  of  expert  knowledge  on  the  par 
of  the  teachers.  Successful  classes  for  the  further  instruction  o 
teachers  in  this  part  of  the  work  have  been  held  in  several  part 
of  the  Division.  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  speciall; 
mentions  the  success  of  the  class  for  teachers  in  his  district,  an< 
the  classes  in  Glasgow  have  been  already  noticed.  Where,  as  ii 
Paisley  and  Greenock,  specially  skilled  instructors  have  beei 
appointed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  managers  will  allow  them  t 
devote  a  large  jiart  of  their  time  to  the  training  of  the  teacher 
and  the  supervision  of  their  work  in  the  Elementary  Schooh 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified  instructors  is  probabl; 
greatest  in  the  country  districts,  Dut  there,  in  some  cases,  arrange 
mentB  have  been  made,  which  Capt.  Foster  notes  with  approva 
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3V  which  expert  instructors  appointed  by  the  County 
^mmittees  have  been  allowed  to  supervise  Physical  Training  in 
iiral  schools,  and  thus  in  some  measure  to  enable  the  teacher  at 
lome  future  time  to  discharge  this  duty  for  himself.  It  is  in  this 
lirection,  I  am  persuaded,  that  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
Physical  Training  within  rural  areas  must  be  sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  school  children  there  is  little  to 
idd  to  the  facts  which  were  given  in  last  year's  General  Report, 
rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  rural  districts  especially,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  children  have  a  warm  meal 
n  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  ffreat  majority  of  town  children 
ire  much  less  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  to 
x)dily  fiatigue  than  the  country  child,  and,  in  towns,  children  in 
lecessitous  circumstances  are  well  looked  after  by  the  various 
charitable  organisations.  In  the  country  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  meals  is  not  to  any  extent  a  Question  of  poverty,  but 
irises  from  other  circiunstances,  among  them  the  custance  the 
children  have  to  walk  to  school,  the  early  hour  at  which  they 
nust  often  leave  home,  and  the  scanty  or  unsuitable  food  they 
^ring  with  them.  The  necessity  for  the  provision  of  a  hot  meal 
it  mid-day  is  therefore  plain  both  on  educational  and  other 
frounds. 

How  this  necessitv  has  been  met  in  the  rural  district  of  the 
South  West  is  detailed  in  H.  M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson's 
•eport 

In  55  schools  soup  kitchens  have  been  established  at  which 
dot  soup  can  be  obtained  by  each  pupil  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
penny, the  maximum  amount  payable  by  a  family  being  a  penny 
lalfpenny.  The  provisions  are  supplied  and  the  charges  met 
^rgely  by  voluntary  contributions,  out  to  some  extent  by  school 
X)ncerts.  At  12  other  schools  tea,  coffee  and  other  light 
"efreshments  are  supplied,  and  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  two 
^ases  in  which  specially  good  work  has  been  done  in  this  matter 
by  the  teachers. 

In  the  same  district  an  enquiry  was  made  in  order  to  discover 
k)  what  extent  childr^i  were  insuflSciently  fed.  Such  cases  were 
reported  from  23  schools  (12  in  Dumfriesshire,  3  in  Kirkcud- 
bright and  8  in  Wigtown),  and  they  involved  about  300  children, 
[nsufficient  feeding  was  always  combined  with  insufficient 
clothing.  After  giving  the  causes  of  the  destitution  Mr.  Thomp- 
son notes  that  the  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  voluntary  efforts 
ire  quite  adeauate  to  cope  with  it,  and  that  it  is  often  found  that 
mproper  feeoing  does  more  harm  and  is  more  common  than 
usufficiency  of  food. 

Blind,  Deaf  Mute  and  Defective  Children. 

The  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children  of  Glasgow  continue  to  be 
sared  for  on  the  same  lines  as  formerly.  They  are  generally 
3ducated  at  large  central  institutions  for  the  purjpose — tne  Blind 
It  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaif  at  the  Glasgow 
[nstitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mount  Florida.    From  the 
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Annual  Report  on  School  Attendance  by  the  School  Attendant 
Committee  of  the  School  Board  of  Olasgow  I  quote  the  foUowiii 
interesting  historical  paragraph  showing  the  development  of  tl 
beneficent  work  earned  on  oy  this  Board  in  connection  wit 
mentally  and  physically  defective  children : — 

**  Ojie  of  the  most  note worthv  features  of  the  present  report  is  the  increa 
in  the  number  of  classes  for  defective  children.  The  first  class  for  mental 
defective  childrmi  was  started  in  Oatlands  School  in  1896.  Two  years  a^ 
the  class  was  transferred  to  Hayfield  School  The  first  class  for  physical 
defective  children  was  started  in  the  Queen  Margaret  College  Settlemen 
Elliot  Street,  in  1901,  as  an  annexe  to  Finnieston  School.  Since  the 
centres  for  mentally  defective  children  have  been  opened  in  the  foUowii 
>H^br>olB,  viz  : — Camlachie,  Finnieston,  Grove  Street,  Calton,  Brid^to 
Deimiiitoun,  Debbie's  Loan,  London  Bead.  St  BoUoil  and  Shield's  Koa 
and  for  physically  defective  chQdren  in  Woodlands  Institute,  Bridgetoi 
Kayrield,  London  Boad,  Grove  Street,  St.  Bollox,  and  Shield's  Boa 
Sch wIh.  There  are  443  children  on  the  roll  of  the  mentally  defective  class 
and  463  on  the  roll  of  the  physically  defective  classes." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (see  section  on  School  Suppb 
to  the  excellent  provision  which  is  being  made  at  Ibrox  under  tl 
Govan  Parish  School  Board  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
special  schools  for  Defectives.  Their  new  school  in  the  Partic 
District,  mentioned  last  year,  is  now  in  full  working  order,  an 
the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  school  yes 
(June)  was  90.  The  classes  for  mentally  defective  children  f 
Broomloan  Road  and  Church  Street  Pubuc  Schools  are  carried  o 
iis  in  former  years.  They  had  a  total  roll  at  the  end  of  th 
school  year  of  31  pupils. 

From  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser's  Report  I  take  tli 
following  passages  which  show  the  growing  importance  of  th 
part  of  tne  worK  of  his  District. 

'*  The  classes  for  Deaf  Mutes  held  at  the  Paisley  and  Greenock  Centr 
c</iitit]ue  to  do  a  lar^  amount  of  good  work.  In  the  Greenock  Centre  S 
pupils  are  enroUed,  m  the  Paisley  Centre  17. 

The  pupils  enter  school  at  seven  or  eight  vears  of  age  and  remain  till  thi 
are  about  16.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  Paisley  is  very  hi£ 
(exceeding  90  per  cent.).  In  Greenock  the  attendance  is  not  quite  so  goo 
|jerhiip»  having  been  affected  during  the  past  year  by  illness  and  exceptioi 
ally  bad  weather.    ... 

Tlie  latest  enterprise  pf  the  Paisley  Board  is  the  institution  of  speci 
cla^sseii  for  Defective  children  other  than  Deaf  Mutes  The  classes  meet  i 
present  in  temporary^  premises  in  Abercom  Public  School.  The  pupils  ai 
rtividfid  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  physically  defective  (BoU  20),  the  othi 
for  th  e  mentally  defective  (Boll  17).  V  ery  few  of  the  latter  have  ever  been  \ 
school  before.  Most  of  the  children,  who  are  dravm  from  all  sections  of  tl 
comtuunity,  are^  conveyed  to  and  from  school  in  a  specially  constructc 
ambulance  van  in  charge  of  a  nurse. 

Two  specially  trained  teachers  are  set  apart  for  the  instructibn  of  thei 
i'lr^*3£tis*  Each  of  the  phvsicall^  defective  pupils,  of  whom  most  are  inca] 
able  of  much  exertion  of  any  kind,  receives  suitable  instruction  in  reading 
writi  ng  &c.  After  dinner,  which  is  provided  in  sdiool,  at  midday,  all  enga^ 
\n  Kindergarten  or  Manual  Occupations,  interspersed  wiUi  Singing,  Becit 
tion,  i^c, 

"  The  mentallv  defective  are  very  difficult  to  teach  and  to  disciplin 
Buitable  physical  exercises  are  found  very  useful  in  improving  their  powe; 
of  attention,  self-control  and  intelligence,  not  to  mention  health.     Au  the 
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work,  including  manual  oocupations,  is  necessarily  of  the  simplestx^haracter. 
Some  have  even  to  be  taught  to  play.  A  committee  of  ladies  have  under- 
taken to  assist  the  uuise  in  serving  dinner  and  in  entertaining  the  children 
in  various  thoughtful  ways.    .    .    . 

"  It  isgrati^ng  to  note  that  although  the  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  t>nly  two  months,  nearly  all  the  scholars  show  signs  of  phjrsical  and 
mental  improvement.'' 

I  am  once  more  indebted  to  Miss  Monte£^le,  the  Principal  Report  by 
Teacher  of  the  Bridgetbn  Special  School  imder  the  Glasgow  School  Miss 
Board,  for  a  full  and  interesting  report  on  the  work  done  for  b^^^^I^^' 
Defective  Children  in  this  area.     I  give  below  a  summary  of  Miss  gpecfal 
Monteagle's  Eeport: —  School, 


"  Three  of  the  special  schools  in  Qlasc^>w  have  been  opened  during  the 
past  year  viz. :— St.  Eollox.  London  Road,  and  Shield's  Road,  at  each  of 
wMch  there  are  classes  for  ooth  physically  and  mentallv  defective  children. 

•  The  minority  of  the  physicaUy .  defective  children  are  observed  to  be  below 
the  normd  in  inteUigence.  yet  they  make  very  marked  prosress  in  all 
braoches  of  school  work.  The  prevailing  physical  defect  is  ri(£ets>  and  it 
appears  to  result  from  a  general  lack  of  nourishment  in  the  broadest  sense, 
induding,  as  well  as  lack  of  food,  lack  of  suitable  food,  lack  of  fresh  air, 
and  lack  of  proper  rest^  but  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  bodv  in  general 
inmlies  and  includes  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  brain,  nence  such 
children  are  often  backward  in  school  studies.  This  constitutes  a. strong 
plea,  not  only  for  feeding  such  children  in  school,  but  also  for  making  all 
their  school  surroundings  as  bright,  spacious  and  airy  as  possible.  Tbe 
.vaJae  of  spBce,  fresh  air  and  sunsnine  to  these  children  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  well  if  spaces  in  some  of  the  public  parks  were  set  a^rt  for  their 

.  use.  Such  a  place  as  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Estate  of  Ardkinglas  might 
weU,  as  was  sugg^ested  last  year,  be  utdised  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things  of  establming  holiday  homes  and  schools  for  Defective  Children, 
to  which  croups  of  pupils  might  be  sent  with  their  teaAhei-s  in  turn  from 
the  specifu  schools  in  tne  city. 

"  The  task  of  teaching  mentally  defective  children  is  a  difficult  but  not  a 
hopeless  on&  Their  mental  defects  do  not  make  them  specifically  different 
f  com  normal  children,  and  the  study  of  sach  children  may  be  made  very 
helpful  in  understandiDg  the  psychology  of  the  normal  child.  The  special 
schools  might,  therefore,  in  some  respects  be  a  good  training  ground  for 
:all  teachers.  The  teacher  of  a  special  school  should  to  a  large  extent,  be 
ileft  free  to  adapt  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  child.  The  line  of  least  resistance  can 
often  be  followed  with  advantage  to  such  children,  and,  by  giving  special 
attention  to  a  particular  aptitude,  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be 
avoided,  and  more  real  progress  will  result 

**  Many  of  the  manual  occupations  given  in  the  special  schools  are  not  only 
of  great  educational  value,  but  may  also  be  used  m  after  life  as  a  means  of 
Kvelihood.  When  the  children  attending  these  schools  reach  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  such  occupations  as  Cookery,  Laundry  or  House- 
wif enr  should  be  given,  for  domestic  service  appears  to  be  the  most 
suitable  form  of  occupation  for  defective  girls  after  they  leave  school. 
Such  occupations  mighty  with  advantage,  be  taught  even  to  the  older  boys 
as  well  as  to  the  girls,  since  there  are  openings  for  boys  in  domestic  work 
in  various  homes,  institutions,  and  Boarding  Schools. 

*^The  sphere  of  the  special  schools  mi^ht  be  extended  to  include  many 
children  who,  while  not  positively  defective,  ^ive  evidence  of  that  mental 
torpidity,  wmch  is  the  result  of  a  slowly  working  ill-nourished  brain. 

"The  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  to  read  has,  during  the  past  year,  again 
shown  ita.  superiority  to  the  alphabetic  method  by  the  actual  results 
obtained  in  tne  case  of  certain  children  whose  worK  in  this  subject  was 
specially  noted.**      - 
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It  b  evident  ilmt  the  work  of  teaching  dafeoiive  childreD 
making  steady  progress  in  Glasgow,  Govan,  lU&IeT  and  Gr 
nock.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  man?  of  the  cr 
centres  of  Lannrkshire  such  as  Coatbridge,  Airdrie,  and  M 
well,  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  AjTshire,  in  all  of  which  th 
must  be  matay  cripple  and  disabled  children,  not  receiving 
present  any  systematic  training,  some  beginnings  of  this  imp 
Unt  and  necessary  work  will  soon  emerge. 
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SlTpPLEMENTABY  COURSIB, 

The  statistical  table  (No.  I)  relating  to  these  Courses  wh: 
has  been  given  in  the  General  Report  on  this  Division  for  1 
last  two  years  has  again  been  furnished  by  the  Department 
my  request.  By  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  for  the  thi 
years  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  to  some  extent  both  t 
amount  and  the  rate  of  progress  throughout  the  Division 
certain  of  the  most  important  elements  of  educational  effiden' 
for  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  best  test  of  such  efficieii 
IS  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  pass  through  the  whole  course 
the  school,  and  therefore  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  type 
instnictiou  which  it  affords. 

Table  No,  I,  given  below,  shows  the  detailed  statistics  for  t 
whole  Division  according  to  Inspectorial  Districts,  while 
reference  to  Table  No,  II,  in  which  the  chief  totals  for  the  thi 
yeiu's,  1905,  1906,  1907  are  given  in  series,  it  is  possible  t-o  t 
the  total  amount  of  prepress  made.  In  Table  No.  Ill  t 
increase  lor  the  last  two  years  is  given  separately,  with  cerU 
nercentages  trom  which  the  nite  of  progress  can,  to  some  exte 
ijo  deduced,  and  in  Table  No.  IV  a  comparison  with  relat: 
percentages  is  made  between  the  number  of  pupils  who, 
obtaining  the  Merit  Certificate  this  year,  showed  that  they  h 
remained  a  full  year  in  the  Suppfementary  Courses,  and  t 
numl)or  of  pupils  in  the  previous  year  who  actually  qualtf 
for  entry  to  such  Courses. 

Before  any  general  deductions  are  made  from  these  statist 

it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Qualifyi 
Examination  "  by  which  scholars  are  passed  for  enrolment 
Supplemoutary  Courses  (Column  3,  Table  No.  II)  is  not  oi 

the  stage  at  wliicli  pupils  enter  these  courses,  but  that  it  is  a 
the  stage  at  which  pupils  are  enrolled  in  Higher  Grade  Depa 
ments  or  Schools, 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  cho^e  the  Hig: 
Grade  Course  based  on  the  average  attendance  on  which  gra 
were  paid  in  the  first  year  of  the  Course  leads  to  the  concTus 
that  such  pupils  form  about  24  per  cent  of  the  number  ^ 
qualify.  This  percentage  must  be  added,  therefore,  to  those  v\ 
obtain  the  Merit  Certincate  when  an  estimate  is  made  of 
whole  number  who  pass  beyond  the  {qualifying  stage,  and  sp^ 
at  least  a  year  in  higher  work,  either  m  a  teupplementaiy  Cou: 
or  in  a  Higher  Grade  School 
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Tablb  No.  I. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  YHSSTERN  DIVISION  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  318T  AUGUST,  1907. 


County  or  Dif triot. 


7  ,  Lsoaik.  part  of 
'  Bote,  OcNuity  of 

Total 


Lanark,  part  of 
]>ambajrton,  jkart  of 
Stirling,  part  of 

Total 


Ayr,  County  of  • 
Total 


0     IHimf rlet,  County  of 
Kirkcndbiight,  Coonty  of 
Wigtown,  County  of- 


ToUl 


Lanark,  part  of 
Dumbarton,  part  of 


Total 


2  ,  Kcnfrew,  County  of - 
Argyll,  County  of 
InTemeM,  Pariih  of  Small  Isles 

Total    - 


ToUl  of  Western  Division 


8 

I 


112,968 
2,798 


115,786 


01,282 
8,166 
1478 


06,688 


40,608 


40,606 


18,147 
8,000 
6310 


26,066 


37,120 
10,280 


66,868 


64,411 

11,609 

64 


07408 
2,470 


00,672 


70,188 
2,661 
1,086 


82,880 


48,446 


48,446 


11,606 
6,168 
4,072 


22,638 


32,640 
17,104 


40.668 


47,071 

10,866 

60 


66,174      68.877 


400,446  ,866,601 


100 
16 


126       6,706 


104 

7 


7,204 
284 

110 


207       7,647 


144 
144 


8,822 


8,82!! 


161 


70 


180 


864 
486 
286 


1,677 


2.768 
010 


8,684 


8,661 

888 
1 


4,660 


28,076 


142 
6 
5 


168 


00 


00 


46 


182 


686 


H 

if 

Hi 


2,860 
04 
60 


8,082 


VffiO 


1,880 


800 

260 
168 


722 


871 
876 


1,610 
600 


2,228 


2,401        1,222 
00  86 


2,681        1,268 


762 

4 
28 


780 


666 


666 


67 
44 


208 


842 
106 


1,247  447 


668 
168 


721 


11,680       3,974 
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There  is  general  aj^eement  that,  when  all  the  circumstaiK 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the  number  of  pupils  who,  in 
regularly  attended  and  well  taught  school  can  annually  be  brou^ 
to  the  qualifying  st^e,  should  oe  about  lOpercentof  theavera 
number  in  attendance.  If  this  test  is  applied  to  the  totals  ot  t 
Division  given  in  Table  No.  I,  it  is  found  that  instead  of  35,6 
*  qualified  pupils  we  have  this  year  28,076  a  deficiency  of  7,58 
but  last  yesLT  the  deficiency,  sunilarly  calculated,  was  12,315,  a 
the  previous  year  it  wap,  on  the  same  basis,  15,198.  Tl 
undoubtedly  represents  a  very  gratifying  amount  of  progre 
A  consider-  1^^  increase  in  the  number  qualifying  year  by  year  has  be 
able  increase  considerable,  and  the  rate  of  progress  snows  a  steady,  but  not  t 
sudden,  acceleration.  If  the  present  rate  of  advance  can 
maintained,  the  deficiencv  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  quail 
should  be  practically  extinguished  within  the  next  two  or  thi 
years. 

The  increase     Each  of  the  Districts  within  the  Division  shows,  in  varyi] 

in  the  degree,  the  same  result — a  large  absolute  increase  in  the  numb 

various         qualifying,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  diflFeren 

^^  "^         l)etween  this  number  and  10  per  cent  of  the  average  attendan 

but  the  rate  of  progress  in  certain  districts  hAs  been  real 

remarkable.     In   Lanarkshire   District  (No.  8),  for  instance, 

deficiency  of  3,752  in  1905  has  been  reduced  to  635  in  1907,  ai 

the  rate  per  cent  in  this  District  is  9*2  of  the  average  attendant 

A  similar,  though  proportionately  less,  reduction  has  taken  pla 

in  Ayrshire,  where  the  corresponding  figures  are  1,843  and  5$ 

The  relatively  large  increase  itor  this  year  in  District  No.  7  is  a] 

worthy  of  notice ;  this  increase  is  nearly  six  times  greater  thi 

the  increase  of  the  previous  year  over  1905. 

These  facts  are  most  clearly  seen  from  the  figures  given 
Table  No.  II,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  totflJ  number  w 
qualified  last  year  is  5.161  more  than  in  the  previous  ye 
which  again  showed  an  increase  of  3,270  over  its  predecess 
while  the  percentage  of  the  number  qualifying  to  the  avera 
roll  has  risen  steadily  from  5*63  to  7*87. 

This  percentage  is  highest  in  District  No.  8,  where,  as  has  alrea 
been  mentioned,  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  most  rapid,  b 
from  Table  No.  Ill,  Column  (5),  it  will  be  seen  that  m  eve 
District  this  fi^re  is  ^eater  than  it  was  last  year,  and  that 
several  cases  it  has  risen  by  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  thi 
years. 

This  percentage  is  very  uniform  throughout  the  Divisic 
even  more  uniform  than  it  was  last  year.  Only  in  Lanarksh 
does  it  differ  to  any  great  extent  from  the  general  average  j 
the  Division  of  7*8,  but  neither  in  this  county  nor  in  Ayrsh 
should  the  increased  numbers  be  attributed  to  anv  lowering 
the  standard  of  attainment — ^a  subject  which  will  be  dealt  wi 
in  the  paragraphs  treating  of  the  Qualifying  Examinati 
(See  Mr.  Looban's  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  section 
Teaching  Staff  and  Organization). 
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Table  No.  IL 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Naof 
District. 

Year. 

erage 
mber 
RoU. 

d 

Bsedfor 
piemen- 
Courses. 

erage 
dance  in 
ementary 
urses. 

ill 

Percent- 
ages of 
(3)  to  (2) 

^^§ 

< 

^ii 

&6 

and  of 
(5)  to  (4). 

NaT. 

•1906 

113,369 

96^247 

6,172 

1,673 

733 

5-  2    46-7 

Dr.A,D. 

1906 

114,917 

99,233 

5,439 

2,218 

1,169 

5-  4    52-7 

Thomson 

1907 

115,786 

99,672 

6,796 

2,581 

1,258 

6-  8    48-7 

No.  8. 

1905 

93,660 

81,467 

4,395 

1,934 

506 

5-  3    261 

1906 

94,260 

81,337 

5,561 

2,239 

684 

6-  6    30-6 

Mr.  0.  Andrew 

1907 

95,563 

82,820 
42,512 

7,647 

3,032 

789 

9'  2    26*0 

No.  9. 

1906 

49,422 

2,408 

1,011 

328 

5-  6    32-4 

1906 

49,132 

42,770 

3,190 

1,278 

411 

7-  4     32-1 

Mr.  Lobban 

1907 

49,598 

43,446 

3,822 

1,820 

556 

7-  8     30-5 

No.  10. 

1905 

26,233 

22,902 

1,278 

397 

123 

5-  5    30-9 

Mr.D. 

1906 

26,182 

22,851 

1,510 

482 

158 

6-  6    32-7 

Thompson 

1907 

25,956 

22,633 

1,577 

722 

203 

6-  9    28- 1 

No.  11. 

1906 

54,580 

46,581 

2,320 

637 

237 

5-  0    37-2 

1906 

54,783 

48,162 

3,072 

783 

297 

6-  3    36-6 

Mr.  R.  Harvey 

1907 

56,368 

49,653 

3,684 

1,247 

447 

7-  4     35-8 

No.  12. 

1905 

65,198 

66,608 

4,062 

1,898 

677 

7-  0    30-4 

Mr.  Munro 

1906 

65,802 

57,947 

4,143 

2,299 

888 

7-  1     38-6 

Fraser 

1907 

66,174 

58,377 

4,560 

2,228 
7,545 

721 
2,504 

7-  7    32-3 

1906 

402,596 

348,436 

19,645 

5-63    33-1 

Totals. 

1906 

405,076 

352,300 

22,915 

9,299 

3,607 

6-50    38-7 

1907 

409,445 

356,601 

28,076 

11,630 

3,974 

7-87     34-1 

The  total  roll  of  the  Division  has  increased  by  4,369,  and  the  The  increase 
average  attendance  by  4,301.    There  is,  it  may  bo  said  in  passing,  in  relation 
evidence  of  increased  regidarity  in  this  fact,  but  it  will  also  be  to  the  Roll, 
seen  that  the  increase  in  the  number  who  qualify  is  very  much 
larger  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  average  alone. 
At  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance  an  increase  of 
430  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  number  equal  proportion- 
ately to   that  of  last  year,  but   the  actual  increase  is  5,161 


*  The  statistics  for  1905  have  been  adjusted  to  correspond  to  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Districts, 
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Similarly,  in  oach  of  the  Districts  where  the  roll  and  the  a^ 
have  risen  t<>pelhcf,  Ifie  number  qualifying  is  much  g 
proportionately  than  the  increased  attendance,  and  this,  in 
in  tne  number  of  qualified  pupils  in  the  Dumfries  District 
the  roll  Iia^s  decreased,  is  all  trie  more  remarkable. 

Table  No.  III. 
[Note.— Flue  (+)  means  an  increase  j  minus  (-)  means  a  deer 
eompared  with  the  previous  year.    The  increase  or  decrease  of  19( 

1905  is  given  t'?f  italic f^] 


<i) 


No.  of  District. 


Ho.  7. 

Dr.  A.D.Thom.wn 


No.  8. 
Mr.  U.  Andrew 


No.  0. 
Mr.  Lobban 

No,  10, 
Mi\  D,  Thomp&cm 


(2) 


111 


115,786 


+  869 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


99,672 


+  375 
+  439 


95,563 


+456 
+  1,303 


No.  IL 
Mr.  M.  Hai'vey 


No.  l± 
ilr,  D,  Munro  Fraser 


Totals. 


49,6C8 


+466 
25,956 


-51 
-226 

56,368 


+S03 
+  1,585 


66,172 


+1,500 
+372 


409,445 


+^,4 


82,820 


+483 


43,446 


+95 
+67« 


22,633 


-51 
-218 


49,653 


+  1/»81 
+  1,491 


58,377 


6,796 


+233 
+  1,357 


7,647 


+  1,166 
+  2,086 


3,822 


+77^ 
+632 


1,677 


+S32 
+67 


3,684 


+  7^2 
+612 


5^ 


6*8 


+  *2 
+  1-4 


9-2 


+  1-5 
+  2-7 

7-8 


+rif 
+  •4 

6-9 


+ri 

+  •3 


7-4 


+1-3 
+  V1 


4,550 


+2,113 
+430 


356,601 


+3,864 


+  4,369  I  +4,301 


+115 
+  407 


28,076 


+3,270 
+5,161 


7-7 


-•i 

+  •6 


7-8 


+•9 
+  1-3 


(6) 


1,258 


+^ 
+  89 


789 

+  178 
+93 


556 


+77 
+  145 


203 


+55 
+  45 


447 


+  60 
+  150 


721 


+324 
-167 


3,974 


+1,103 
+367 


Jf  we  turn  now  to  th6  number  of  pupils  who  by  fiilfilliD 
condiLioiLs  of  the  Code  have  passed  for  the  Certificate  of  '. 
and  who  thus  complete  the  curriculum  of  the  Elementary  S 
wo  find  that  hi  each  district,  with  one  exception,  the  numb< 
increased  as  compared  with  last  year,  though  in  two  distrie 
increase  is  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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le  decrease  in  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates  claimed  in  A  decrease 
rict  No.  12  may,  to  a  laree  extent,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  accounted 
ral  new  Higher  Grade  Schools  have  been  opened,  both  in  ^^^* 
Erewshire  and  in  Argyll,  and  that  in  consequence  pupils  who 
\  formerly  in  Supplementary.Courses  are  now  taking  a  Higher 
ie  Course  and  do  not  claim  the  Merit  Certificate.  This  cir- 
stance,  which  is  also  true  of  other  parts  of  the  Division  (see 
on  on  Higher  Grade  Schools)  probably  accounts  for  the 
trent  slackening  in  the  rate  of  progress  in  this  particular, 
number  of  Ment  Certificates  gamea  in  1906  was  1,103  more 
L  the  number  in  1905.  This  year  the  increase  is  only  367,  but 
le  explanation  suggested  is  the  true  one,  this  does  not  re- 
mt  a  loss  educationally,  but  rather  a  gain,  as  the  pupils  con- 
ed, if  they  complete  the  Higher  Grade  Course,  are  receiving 
B  than  the  equivalent  of  the  training  they  would  have  obtained 
Supplementary  Course. 

aere  are  cases,  however—  for  example  the  county  of  Bute —  Attendance 
re  this  explanation  does  not  apply,  and  where  we  even  find  a  at  Supple- 
inished  number  of  Merit  Certificates  combined  with  an  in-  mentary 
sed  average  attendance  in  Supplementary  Courses.    This  can  ^^^"^^• 

mean  that,  while  a  larger  number  quality  for  the  Course,  and 
r  it,  a  smaller  number  than  ever  actually  stay  in  it  for  at 
-  a  year.  Even  in  cases  where  both  the  number  of  Certificates 
the  average  in  Supplementary  Courses  have  risen  togjether, 
increase  in  the  former  caise  is  not  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
r.  In  District  No.  7,  for  example,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
ber  of  Merit  Certificates  of  89,  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
iding  Supplementary  Courses  of  363,  so  that  while  the  latter 
ber  has  increased  by  16  per  cent  the  former  has  only  increased 
bout  8  per  cent.    The  meaning  of  this  fact  is  the  same  as 

given  to  the  figures  for  Bute,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
net  gain  that  the  actual  number  who  take  the  Course,  though 

may  not  complete  it,  has  risen  to  so  satisfactory  a  level 

lother  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  progress  in  this  Another 
3Ct  is  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  II,  which  gives  for  Estimate  of 
3  successive  years  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  Merit  Progress, 
ificates  issued  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  in  the 
elementary  Courses.    This  column  shows  (1)  that  as  a  rule 
about  a  third  of  the  pupils  who  enter  a  Supplementary 
rso  remain  for  a  year  in  it,  and  (2)  that  though  in  almost 
^  district   the  average  attendance  in  the  Supplementary 
:ses  is  greater  than  last  year  the  percentage  ot  pupils  who 
in  the  Merit  Certificate  is  loss  in  every  case  than  in  the  pre- 
ig  year ;  in  some  cases  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  years, 
general  significance  of  this  need  not  be  further  insisted  upon, 
it  detracts  considerably  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  one 
rves  that  the  total  average  attendance  at  the  Supplementary 
■ses  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  per  yefir. 
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Table  No.  IV. 

[Note.— Plus  (+)  mean^  an  increase ;  minns  (— )  a 
with  the  previous  year.] 

decrease  as  com 

No.  of 
District. 

County  or  District. 

Scholars  passed 
for  enrolment  in 
Supplementary 
Courses  in  1906. 

Scholars  qualified 

for  Merit 

Certificate  in 

1907. 

i 

7 

Glasgow,  Ac.  - 

5,439 

1,258 

• 

+233 

+  89 

8 

Lanark,  &c.    - 

5,561 

789 

+  1,166 

+93 

- 

9 

Ayr         -        .       -       - 

3,190 

556 

+772 

+  145 

- 

10 

Dumfries,  &c.  - 

1,510 

203 

+232 

3,072 

+45 

11 

Govan  and  Dumbarton 

447 

+752 

150 

12 

Renfrew  and  Argyll 

4,143 

721 

+  115 
22,91a 

-167 

Totals. 

— 

3,974 

4  3,270 

+367 

General  When  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  Table  IV  how  m« 

results.  those  who  qualified  last  year  actually  took  a  course  of  at 

one  year's  duration,  we  must  add  to  the  percentage  given  i 
last  column  of  this  table  the  general  percentage  of  enrolmc 
Higher  Grade  Schools  mentioned  in  the  thira  paragraph  o 
section.  Hence  it  appears  that  about  41  per  cent  (24+1 
those  who  qualifiea  took  at  least  a  year's  work  beyoni 
elementary  stage.  Last  year  this  number  was  estimated 
per  cent,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  probably  under,  rather  than 
the  actual  enrolment.  It  cannot  be  regarded,  however, 
satisfactory  general  result  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  thej 
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qualify  for  Supplementary  and  Higher  Qrade  work  do  not 
advantage  of  the  facilities  so  widely  offered  for  it.  As  in  last 
s  returns  it  is  again  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  pupils 
ng  through  the  Supplementary  Course  is  greatest  in  the 
50W  Distnct,  and  in  Kenfrew  and  Argyll  (see  last  column  of 
Bs  III  and  IV),  although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  District 
)  has  been  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year. 

tisfactory  on  the  whole  as  the  statistics  of  the  Qualifying 
nination  are,  especially  when  the  large  and  increasing 
Iment  in  Higher  Grade  Schools  is  taken  into  account,  it 
ot  be  denied  that  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  pupils 
ipplementary  Courses  who  obtain  the  Merit  Certificate  is  an 
lous  sign,  for  it  means  that  though  the  number  who  qualify 
oaches  the  desired  proportion  many  will  only  attend  for  a 
creeks,  or,  at  most,  a  few  months  in  the  Supplementary  Course 
re  the  legal  age  of  exemption  releases  them. 

le  very  small  number  of  Merit  Certificates  obtained  in  Wig- 
ishire  was  spoken  of  last  year,  In  1905,  46  pupils  obtained 
Itertificate,  m  1906  this  number  fell  to  41,  this  year  (1907)  it 
,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  complete  the  full  Cur- 
um  of  the  Elementary  School,  if  they  were  all  gathered 
iher,  would  just  suffice  to  furnish  rather  more  than  one 
Supplementary  class  for  the  whole  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
)  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  Merit  Certificates  gained 
lis  County  last  year  were  issued  to  pupils  of  one  School, 
Stranraer  Academy.  This  state  of  matters  is  again 
nended  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  School  Boards  and 
hers  of  the  County. 

Table  I  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
jion  which  present  qualifying  classes  has  risen  from  790  last 
to  887  this  year,  but  as  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
jion  is  1,113  it  follows  that  there  are  still  more  than  200 
ols  in  which  no  pupils  are  presented  at  the  stage  of  the 
fying  examination.    Some  of  these  schools,  are,  no  doubt, 

small,  and  others  are  Infant  Schools,  but  there  still  un- 
itedly remains  a  minority  which  ought  to  present  such  pupils, 
e  is  a  prospect,  however,  that  by  another  year  all  schools, 

which  sucn  presentations  may  reasonably  be  expected,  will 
Qcluded  in  tne  list.  The  number  of  schools  which  have 
)leraentary  Courses  shows  a  corresponding  increase ;  last  year 
)  were  450  such  schools,  this  year  the  number  is  537. 

le  increase  in  schools  presenting  pupils  has  been  very 
ted  in  District  No.  10,  where  41  schools  have  been  added 
ist  year's  list,  and  16  more  schools  than  last  year  have 
n  work  in  Supplementaiy  Courses,  three  of  them  being  in 
bownshire.  The  proportion  of  schools  having  such  Courses 
11,  however,  smaller  m  this  District  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
sion,  of  which  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  about  half  the 
ols  in  each  district  afford  facilities  for  Supplementary 
uction. 


Merit 

Certificates 
in  Wigtown- 
shire. 


Schools 
presenting 
^Qualifying 
pupils. 


Schools  with 
Supple- 
mentary 
Courses. 

District 
No.  10 
(Dumfries, 

(J^C.) 
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Qualifying  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Glasgow  Board  Schools  who 
Kxamina-  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  and  are  enrolled  in  Supple- 
ft?°  *"  A  military  CSourses  or  Higher  Grade  Departments,  continues  to 
n^n^*^^  show  a  satisfactory  increase.  There  has  also  been  a  steady  rise 
during  tho  past  three  years  in  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates 
issued  ftunually  for  such  pupils.  The  table  given  below  will 
show  tho  exact  figures  for  each  year.  Similar  statistics  are  not 
available  for  the  schools  of  the  Govan  School  Board,  but  the 
numbers  qualifying  and  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates  issued 
(Inriug  tho  past  year  are  given  in  the  Board's  Report  on  School 
Work.  From  this  it  appears  that  2,424  pupils  qualified,  and 
that  318  Merit  Certificates  were  issued.  Even  after  the  necessar}* 
deduction  has  been  made  from  the  number  qualifying,  on  account 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  Higher  Grade  Departments,  the  total  of 
Merit  Certificates  is  not  by  any  means  la^e,  and  in  certain 
schools  under  this  Board,  e.g,,  Fairfield  P.S.,  where  no  Merit 
CertiticataH  were  issued,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  all  the 
pupils  who  qualified  either  would,  or  should,  enter  the  Higher 
Gmdc  Department  of  the  School,  since  this  impUes  that  they  are 
prepjired  to  take  a  fall  three  years'  course  of  Intermediate 
Education. 

Glasgow  Board  Schools. 


Vwr. 

Kumber  of  pupUa  qulilled 
under  Art  29. 

Nnmber  enroUtd  in  Sopple- 
mmtary  CoursM  and  Higher 

Number  of  Merit 
GertiflntM. 

190i 
1905  ^ 
1906 
1907 

2,341 
3,698. 
4,123 
5,137 

3,668 
4,076 
4,252 
4,968 

695 

620 

916 

1,002 

The 

Examiim- 
tion  under 
Art  29j 
"  Qualifying 
Examina- 
tion." 


Numlter  of 
Supple- 
mentary 

Courts. 


With  regard  to  the  Qualifying  Examination  itself  there  seems 
to  be  no  cloiibt  that  a  good  aeal  of  misapprehension  as  to  its 
place,  its  function,  and  its  standard  has  existed.  The  restdt  of 
this  was  a.s  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  remarks  : — 

*'That  a  ridiculously  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  were  receiving 
the  benefit  of  Supplementary  work  Wore  leaving  acnool,  and  that  many  of 
tliQ&e  vfho  rmiched  this  stage  turned  14  after  being  only  a  few  months  in  the 
Courses.  If  there  is  one  text  from  which  we  have  been  preaching  day  in, 
day  out,  < luring  the  past  year  it  is  this  :— that  all  pupils  of  average 
abihty  who  attend  well  and  behave  Well,  should  have  spent  at  least  a  year 
in  a  Supijlein^ntary  Course  before  leaving  school,  that  these  courses  shoold 
bti  made  lujt  aristocratic  but  democratic,  and  that  if  they  are  to  confer  the 
benefit  the][  are  capable  of  conferring  on  the  rising  generation,  they  most  be 
f  u  1 1  y  pa rt  ic i  pated  in  by  the  large  majority  of  the  children.  The  pupils  must 
not  1  *G  too  late  in  entering  them,  and  the  school  curriculum  must  be  .so  framed 
m  to  have  the  pupils  ready  for  the  Qualifying  Examination  at  the  proper 
age." 

The  i^eports  of  the  District  Inspectors  also  indicate  the  marked 
increase  m  the  number  of  Supplementary  Courses  whioh  has  taken 
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place  all  over  the  Division,  and  the  fact  that  a  wider  conception 
of  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  Schedule  V,  and  particularly 
of  English,  is  steadily  gaming  ground  among  the  teachers. 
Several  of  the  Inspectors  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  home  reading  consists  too  exclusively  of  fiction,  and  urge 
that  travel,  biography  and  Natural  History  might  receive  more 
encouragement.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  this ;  there  is  a 
type  of  boy  to  whom  narratives  of  actual  ad  venture — such  books, 
for  example,  as  Lord  Roberts'  "  Forty  Years  in  India,"  Trevelyan's 
"Cawnpore,"  Fitchett's  "Account  of  the  Mutiny,"  Nansen's 
"  Farthest  North,"  Smiles'  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers  "—make  a 
stronger  appeal  than  fiction  of  the  most  classical  type,  and  books  of 
this  class  should  find  a  place  in  every  well-furnished  school  library. 

There  is  equal  agreement,  however,  that,  except  in  the  large  Practical 
centres,  the  practical  side  of  the  instruction  has  received  little,  Instruction 
if  any,  development.    On  this  point  I  quote  from  H.M.  Inspector's  mentanr^* 
Beport  on  Laiiarkshire :—  Courses. 

"  The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  Supplementary  instruction 
in  Lanarkshire  at  present  is  this  :  There  is^reat  aanger  of  one-sided  ness ; 
the  education  imparted  is  becoming  too  bookish  j  .  .  .  .  True  we  are 
teaching  the  pupils  how  they  may  enjoy  their  leisure,  but  we  are  pointing 
too  directly  at  leisure.  ...  In  other  words  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  practical  work  of  a  suitable  type  being  more  generally  adopted  in  the 
industrial  centres. 

and  ILM.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  in  his  Report  on  the  Ayrshire 
District  has  the  following  paragraph : — 

"With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Supplementary  Classes  as  a  whole,  I 
think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  they  are  fulfilling  all  reasonable  expectations 
as  far  as  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  are  concerned.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  matters  are  now  ripe  for  an  extension  of  their  usefulness^  and 
that  the  inclusion  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  some  form  of  practical  training 
should  be  compulsor^r  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  In  tne  larger  centres 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  facilities  for  instruction  in  Woodwork, 
Cookery  and  Laundry  Work.  In  many  rural  districts.  I  am  convinced,  the 
same  'subjects  could  be  introduced  without  much  trouble  and  at  little  cost. 
The  additional  rooms  required  for  the  purpose  need  not  be  expensive 
structures  and  a  group  of  schools  could  be  served  by  the  same  teacher.^' 

The  neglect  of  this  practical  side  of  the  instruction  is  alluded 
to  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  in  connection  with  one 
marked  case : — 

"  Port-Glasgow,  a  shipbuilding  centre  of  note,  has  as  yet  no  centre  for 
industrial  training,  and.  in  a  new  central  school  that  is  shortly  to  be 
elected,  the  provision  oi  a  workshop  has  been  deliberately  omitted  from 
the  plans." 

H.M.  Inspector  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
very  satisfactory  statement  to  make  in  this  regard  in  the  case  of 
Glai^w : — 

"  The  Glasgow  Board  has  this  year  instituted  important  changes  in  the 
arrangements  for  Supplementary  Courses.  A  uniform  industrial  course  is 
now  the  only  one  in  Glasgow  Schools.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
for  the  industrial  course  is  certainly  more  educative  than  the  commercial." 

The  case  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Supplementary  Course  j^^ction 
in  rural  schools  presents  greater  difficulties.    A  course  of  Cookery  j^  Rural  ^ 
including  some  instruction  in  practical  housewifery  is  in  every  Sohools. 
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way  as  desirable  in  rural  as  in  urban  districts,  but,  until  B 
can  be  got  to  combine  to  secure  the  services  of  peripi 
teachers,  or  until  the  difficulty  be  solved  by  an  enlargemc 
areas,  there  is  little  hope  of  much  progress  in  this  dire< 
Certain  subjects,  however,  suggest  themselves  as  lying  rea 
the  willing  and  resourceful  teacher's  hand,  even  as  mattei 
at  present.  Land  measuring  was  traditionally  a  subje 
instruction  in  many  of  the  rarochial  Schools  in  Scotland 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  b 
With  the  wider  diffusion  of  classes  for  practical  training  insti 
by  the  Provincial  Committee  under  Article  55  of  the  K^ula 
there  need  be  few  teachers  unqualified  to  impart  practical  t 
ing  in  some  form  of  manual  instruction,  such  as  Wood 
No  great  outlay  on  the  side  of  equipment  is  necessary  to 
this  oranch  of  mstruction  in  any  rural  school,  given  the  nece 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  With  a  bench  or  two  in  the  c 
of  a  classroom  capital  work  can  be  done  with  the  few  boys  a 
Supplementary  Course  st«^e.  A  school  in  Argyll  aUud< 
by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  is  an  instance  ot 
can  be  done  in  this  way.  Schoolmasters  in  upland  district 
often  expert  bee-keepers.  Training  in  this  art  would  fori 
admirable  side  of  practical  instruction  in  connection  witl 
Supplementary  Course ;  it  would  be  at  once  interesting,  ins 
tive  and  stimulating  to  the  pupils,  and  it  would  be  capal 
being  made  profitable  in  their  ordinarv  life.  It  may  be  remi 
incidentally  that  an  enthusiastic  teacner  can,  by  his  skill,  gi 
a  branch  of  knowledge  of  this  type  a  wonderml  stimulus 
whole  district. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  6.  Andrew  in  his  report  on  Lanark 
makes  the  loUowing  statement : — 

**  lu  the  small  rural  schools  we  press  on  the  teachers  the  adyisabi 
introducing  practical  land  measuring  for  bojrs,  and  in  a  few  cases  t 
being  well  done,  and  appreciated  by  parents.  At  least  two  of  our  cc 
head  masters  are  skilled  apiarists,  and  in  their  schools  the  boys  arc 
instructed  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping." 

Navigation  In  insular  and  sea-coast  districts  Navigation  is  a  subject  ^ 
in  Sea-coast  seems  especially  fitted  for  the  practical  side  of  a  Suppleme 
Schools.        Course.     H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  refers  to  this  :— 

**  In  Argyllshire  there  are  approximately  36  Conunercial  Courses^  1( 
or  less  Eural  Courses,  two  Navigation  Courses,  and  five  Courses  of  i 
dustrial  character.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  county  the  number  of 
and  Navigation  Courses  could  be  largely  increased." 

It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  whole  of  this  district  wit 
wide  sea-coast  there  appear  to  be  only  two  schools  where  ] 
gation  is  taught.  If  tnis  is  due  to  inability  on  the  part  o: 
teachers,  there  seems  to  be  an  excellent  field  for  a  practical 
in  this  branch  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations. 

Sijnpple-  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  all-impo 

mentary  industry  of  the  rural  districts  is  Agriculture,   and   the 

Courses.  is  how  to  bring  the  instruction  given  to  the  older  pupils  a 

Relation  to  Supplementary  Course  Stage  into  direct  contact  with  it.     Di 
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the  past  year  the  lack  of  any  direct  relation  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  and  the  future  employment  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  spend  their  lives  in  country  districts  is  a  question 
which  has  been  again  and  again  pressed  on  my  attention ;  and  a 
motion  was  brought  up  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ayrshire 
County  Council  that  the  attention  of  the  Department  should  be 
drawn  to  this  clamant  need  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
our  rural  schools. 

If  the  instruction  is  to  be  ot  any  real  value  it  must  be  practical,  ^^^^ 
and,  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  probably  the  test  side  ^^rdena. 
from  which  it  can  be  approached  is  that  of  a  properly  equipped 
school  garden. 

The  course,  which   I   imderstand  your  Lordships  intend  to  A  proposal 
adopt,  namely,  to  place  funds  at  the  disposal  oi  the  severed  ^  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  enabling  them  to  send  into  each  county  l^^P^rtment. 
one  or  more  experts,  who  are  to  get  into  touch  with  the  joung 
farmers,  and  with  the  teachers,  and  to  give  assistance  m  the 
formation  of  properly  equipped  gardens  at  the  rural  schools,  and 
instruction  to  the  teachers  as  to  their  management,  will  probably 
result  at  an  early  date  in  better  planned  ancl  better  taught  rural 
Supplementary  Courses. 

So  strone^  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  District  Inspectors  as  Su^ested  . 
to  the  need  for  the  development  of  this  practical  side,  that  more  gr^uation 
than  once  allusion  is  made  to  the  question  of  whether  a  graduated  f^  s^p^e 

Syment  of  grant  under  Article  21  should  not  be  considered,  mentar^ 
lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  which  earns  the  liberal  Courses. 
grant  at  present  allowed  at  the  cost  of  buying  a  few  books,  and 
giving  the  pupils*  in  addition  to  their  course  in  English  a  little 
practical  Geometry  and  so-called  Commercial  Arithmetic — doing 
in  fact  little  beyond  what  it  was  customary  to  do  in  the  old  sixth 
or  ex-sixth  Standards — hardly  deserves  to  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  Boards  who  have  provided,  in  addition  to  other 
subjects,  well  equipped  courses  ot  practical  instruction  for  boys, 
and  of  Cookery,  Laundry  and  Practical  Housewifery  for  girls. 

One  frequently  hears  the  remark  made  that  for  a  year  or  more  Alleged 
before  children  reach  the  exemption  limit  of  fourteen,  they  are  "  ^*^^°S 
simply  "  marking  time  "  in  school,  and  would  be  deriving  greater  g^^i^"^ 
benefit  both  on  the  utilitarian  and  the  moral  side  by  being:  engaged 
in  some  form  or  other  of  ordinary  every-day  work.     If  this  be 
so,  if  children  are  simply  "  marking  time  "  in  school,  and  have 
contracted  a  dislike  to  its  discipline,  the  feult  undoubtedly  lies 
with  the  school.    The  children  get  wearied  because  they  are  not 
being  interested,  and  the   course  of  instruction  at  this  stage 
must  be  specially  adapted  in  the  case  both  of  bovs  and  girls  to 
fall  in  witn  the  process  of  transition  from  childhood  to  youth 
which  at  this  stage  is  rapidly  progressing;  they  no  longer 
respond  so  readily  to  the  formal  methods  of  ex  cathedra  teaching 
suitable  for  earlier  stages,  and  they  long  to  employ  their  minds 
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and  their  hands  independently,  and  one  way  in  which  t 
longing  can  be  satisfiea  is  by  their  employment  in  some  fonr 
practiod  work. 

In  some  of  the  District  Reports  allusion  is  made  in  connect 
with  the  English  Study  of  the  Su[>plementary  Courses  to 
view  that  the  pupils  ought  not  at  this  stage  to  be  introduced 
the  study  of  Snakespeare,  but  that  poetry  of  a  simpler  and  m 
objective  type,  such  as  the  narrative  poems  of  Scott,  is,  at  k 
in  the  first  year,  to  be  preferred.  This  point  was  alluded  to 
last  year's  l(eport  in  connection  with  the  Higher  Grade  Scho4 
and  it  is  one  deserving  consideration.  It  may  naturally 
expected,  however,  that,  in  every  intelligently  airected  sch< 
pupils  will  have  some  acquaintance  with  Scott  before  i 
Supplementary  Course  is  reached,  and  further,  it  has  to 
remembered  tnat,  in  the  case  of  Supplementary  Course  Pup 
their  only  chance  of  receiving  an  mtelligent  introduction 
Shakespeare  occurs  at  this  stage.  The  judicious  teacher,  howei 
will  here.  Just  as  in  the  case  ot  a  Higher  Grade  Class,  be  careful 
the  selection  of  the  play  taken  up,  and,  generally,  if  he  knc 
his  business,  will  adjust  both  the  prose  and  poetry  selected 
study  to  the  capabihties  of  his  class. 

H.M.  Inspector    Mr.  Munro   Fraser  emphasises  the  imp 
tance  of  the  Supplementary  Class  teaching  of  girls  being 
the  hands  of  a  nighly  cultivated  lady  teacher.    I  am  in  1 
heartiest  agreement  with  him,  and  I  quote  his  remarks 
length : — 

'*  In  our  ideal  school  a  lar(;e  part  of  the  training  of  the  girls  in  a  Sup] 
tnentary  Course  should  be  given  by  a  ladjr  teacher.  She  knows,  as  no  o 
can  know,  their  modes  of  thinking,  their  special  needs  and  as{Mrati( 
She  can  talk  of  the  books  the:^  read  with  more  freedom  than  a  man,  i 
can  appeal  to  sentiments  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  In  the  greater  as  i 
as  in  the  lesser  moralities  of  life,  the  personal  influence  of  a  cultured  i 
refined  woman  exerts  a  'double  sway,'  It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory 
note  that  in  schools  where  the  girls  are  numerous  enough  to  fom 
separate  class,  their  instruction  in  the  Supplementary  Course  is  mainly 
the  hands  of  lady  teachers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangem 
in  small  schools  are  great,  but  not  in  all  cases  insuperable.  NeecQew 
is  a  woman's  subject  and  the  teacher  of  it  is  usually  one  of  the  ordin 
trained  staff.  It  should  be  possible  to  utilise  her  services  in  at  least  a  [ 
of  the  woric  of  the  Course." 


Number  of 
Higher 
Grade 
Depart- 
ments, 


Higher  Gbade  Schools. 

The  Higher  Grade  Departments  received  such  fiiU  treatm< 
in  the  General  Beport  ot  last  year  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
make  any  lengthy  reference  to  them  at  present.  It  may 
mentioned,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1907  th 
were  65  Higher  Grade  Departments  or  Schools  in  the  Divisi 
Since  then  the  following  have  been  added,  viz ; — Dalmellingt 
Troon,  Kilwinning,  and  Stevenston  in  Ayrshire,  Tobermory,  Do 
^Iphead  and  Taroert  in  Argyllshire,  and  Johnstone  in  Renfr< 
snire. 
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All  these  have  been  proviaionally  recognised  as  from  the 
b^^inning  of  the  current  session  1907-8. 

Over  the  Division  as  a  whole  the  supply  of  Higher  Grade  Supply  of 
Departments  is  reasonably  adequate,  particularly  so  m  Ayrshire,  5*£?®' 
Lanarkshire  (including  (rlasgow  and  Govan),  Dumbarton  and  ^'^J^ci^ion 
Renfrew.  In  certain  of  the  msular  parts  of  Argyll  it  will  pro- 
bably be  advisable  to  allow  certain  schools,  without  conferring 
Higner  Grade  status  on  them,  to  present  pupils  for  the  Inter- 
m^iate  Certificate,  provided  the  necessary  attainments  are  shown. 
This  might  be  found  a  fairly  satisfactory  solution  for  schools  like 
Port  Charlotte  and  Portnahaven  in  Islay ;  the  school  of  Port 
Elllen  in  this  island  ought  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  pro- 
perly organised  Higher  Grade  Department  similar  to  that  already 
existing  at  Bowmore.  Recognition  of  the  kind  indicated  has 
already  been  accorded  to  Inverary  Public  School,  and  I  under- 
stand the  Department  is  also  to  grant  such  recognition  to 
Tigh-na-bruaich  School  where  very  satisfactory  work  of  an 
advanced  type  is  done.  If  a  properly  organised  Higher  Grade 
Department  cannot  be  equipped  at  Tiree,  some  such  arrangement 
as  that  described  above  might  be  found  possible  there.  In  Ayr- 
shire, Ballantrae  is  in  a  similar  position,  and  here  also  similar 
provision  might  be  made.  In  Wigtown,  s6me  opportunity  for 
obtaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate  should  be  provided  in  the 
Whithorn  District.  Negotiations  with  a  view'to  this  were  entered 
into  about  a  year  ago  between  the  Board  and  the  Department, 
but  they  were  broken  off  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  Board 
to  provide  any  additional  buildings  or  -staff.  This  was  all  the 
more  disappointing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  addition  to  the 
Public  Scnool  was  being  made  at  the  time  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  district  of  Gatehouse-on-Fleet  is 
an  isolatea  comer  of  the  Stewartry  in  which  some  provision  is 
alito  desirable.  It,  too,  was  visited  a  year  ago  at  the  request  of  the 
Local  Boards,  but  difficulties,  arising  mainly  from  the  peculiar 
boundaries  of  the  School  Board  areas  of  Girthon  and  iinwoth, 
seemed,  for  the  time,  insuperable. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  throughout 
the  Division  the  instruction  will  not  go  much  beyond  the  Inter- 
mediate Stoge.  So  far,  however,  as  it  does  go,  it  can  be  con- 
fidently said  to  be  growing  in  fulness  and  improving  in  its 
general  quality.  The  teachers  are  getting  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
niain  scope  and  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  several  of  the  new  centres  the  number  of  pupils  com-  The  smaller 
pleting  the  three  years'  course  leading  up  to  the  Intermediate  5^®' 
Certificate  will    he  relatively  small,   out  the  ample  provision  Q^fes. 
which  is  being  made,  notably  at  Troon,  Stevenston,  Kilwinning 
and  Dalmellington,  will  provide  admirable  -equipment  for  the 
pupils  taking  a  Supplementary  Course  at  these  Centres.    Such 
pupils,  both  hoys  and  girls,  will  there  receive  a  much  fuller  and 
more  suitable  training  on  the  practical  side  than  formerly. 
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ChhBSm   FOR  THE  FURTHER  INSTRUCTION  OF  TeACHEBS. 

(Article  55  of  the  Regulations). 

H*M,  Iiispe€U)r  Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  reports  on  these  classes  as 
follow : — 

"During  the  j^ast  session  Teachers'  Classes  provided  by  the  Glasgow 
Provincial  Comoiittee  have  been  in  as  great  demand  within  the  Western 
Dt vision  as  i  n  t  ire  v  Lous  years.  The  following  tabulated  statement  will  serve 
to  show  that  in  c  omparison  with  1905-6  the  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  Classes  in  Experimental  and  Biological  Science  had  appreciably 
incrcaHcd,  while  in  Drawing  there  was  a  slignt  corresponding  diminution 

l.-EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Nos.  enrolled. 

Nofl.  eDrolled. 

IstYr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3rd 
Yr. 

IstYr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3r(i 
Yr. 

L^inark  County,  Hamilton 
Academy      -        -        -        - 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Anderson's 
College  Jtediad  School 

Laniirk  (CTlas/jow),  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Francis  *        •        -        - 

Lanark  (CtIai5g<>w),R.  C.  Training 
Collei^c         .        -        -        . 

Lanark  (( Glasgow V  West  of  Scot- 
land Tech.  Coil             .        - 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Woodside  P. 
8cho<>!  .       -       -       .       - 

Renfrew,  Paisley  St.  Margaret's 
Convent        -        .        .        - 

23 

18 
28 
12 
14 
17 

20 

5 
9 

1 
11 

10 

13 
22 

42 

28 

5 

22 

15 
19 

7 
9 

112 

34 

21 

y 

132     1    34 

16 

Grand  Totals  - 

167. 

182. 

2.-NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


But«,  Milliwrt  Marine  Biological 
Stiition :  Botany  - 
Ditto :         Zoolo^ 
Glatjgow  Technical  College : 

Botiinv  - 
Lanark,  Hamilton  Academy: 
Bi^tany  - 


Totals 


1905-^6. 


Nos.  enrolled. 


IstYr. 


13 

7 


20 


2nd 
Yr. 


U» 


10 


3rd 
Yr. 


36 


1906-7. 


Nos.  enrolled. 


1st  Yr. 


13 
16 
21 
50 


2nd 
Yr. 


3rd 
Yr. 
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3.-DRAWING. 





1905-6. 

1906-7. 



Nos.  enrolled. 

N« 

\.  enrolled. 

IstYr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

25 

3rd 
Yr^ 

IstYr. 
34 

2nd 
Yr. 

28 

3rd 
Yr. 

Ayr,  Ayr  Academy     - 

29 

. 

Kumarnock  Academy 

17 

— 

~ 

16 

— 

- 

Dumbarton^     Dumbarton     (B) 

Academy     .... 

5 

10 

5 

2 

7 

4 

Lanark     (Cotmty),     Airdrie 

Academv     -       .       -       • 

13 

16 

15 

20 

16 

13 

Academy     - 
Lanark     (Qlasgow),     Glasgow 
School  of  Art       - 

14 

25 

20 

18 

17 

14 

74 

101 

292 

-^ 

165 

302 

Lanark     (Conntv),     Lanark 
Grammar  School- 

15 

17 

- 

14 

5 

- 

Lanark     (Glasgow),     Adelphi 
Terrace  P.  School       • 

46 

_ 

- 

32 

«. 

- 

Lanark  (OlasgowX  Kent  Road 

114 

- 

107 

. 

_ 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Provanside  P. 

School         -       -       •       - 

94 

"■ 

71 

.- 

- 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  High  School 
Lanark(Qlasgow), Pupil  Teachers' 

- 

~ 

' 

73 

- 

Institute             ... 

115 

110 

- 

161 

-    1      - 

Unark  (Glasgow),  Whitehill  P. 

School.         .... 

- 

29 

- 

- 

25 

- 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Our  Lady  and 
St :  I'rancis  .... 

22 

9 

- 

42 

— 

- 

Renfrew,      Paislev      Technical 
College  School  of  Art. 

9 

7 

4 

4 

4 

Renfrew,    Paisley  St.  Margaret's 

Convent.      .       -       -       - 

21 

25 

- 

29 

20 

— 

Oovan,     Bellahouston  Academy. 

' 

" 

18 

"~ 

"" 

588 

382 

332 

568 

360 

337 

Grand  Total.  - 

1,302 

.1,265 

4.- WOODWORK  AND  CARDBOARD  MODELLING. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 



Noe.  enrolled. 

Nos.  enrolled. 

Ist  Yr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3rd 
Yr. 

1st  Yr. 

Lanark,  Hamilton  Academy 
Renfrew,  Greenock    Holmscroft 
H.  G. 

11 
13 

2 

-     1      - 

2J 

.    24 

2 

23 

Totals  - 

26 

1                 23 
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''The  work  in  all  the  classes  has  been  strongly  marked  with  all  the  good 
features  referred  to  in  the  preyioos  reports — earnest  and  skilfnl  guidance 
gi?en  by  Ihc  instructors :  eager  and  oiligent  application  leading  to  ver}' 
Batlafactory  prograss  on  tne  part  of  the  Teacher  Students,  who  nave,  as  a 
general  ruK  f  ii"y  '^vailed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
in  special  bi^ncbe^s  provided  for  by  the  Provincial  Committee.  A  promis- 
ing feature  i^  to  {ye  found  in  the  relatively  large  numbers  in  attendance  at 
2nd  and  3rd  year  classes  In  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  alone  302  were 
enrolled  in  the  third  consecutive  year  of  study.  Of  these  37  have  taken 
the  course  (Post  Diploma),  jof  the  4th  year,  18  of  the  5th  year  and 
nine  of  6th  year.  196  Students  of  the  3rd  year  submitted  their 
Drawing  Portfolios  for  the  Public  School  ^eadiers'  Drawing  Diploma, 
and  153  werf".  considered  of  sufficient  merit  for  the  award.  For  the 
first  time  a  special  class  in  Art  Needlework  was  instituted  for 
Post  Diploma  Students.  S^dom  has  any  Art  Class  been  more  fully 
succansful  in  all  iti  work.  The  satchels  of  work,  the  portfolios  of  drawings 
and  the  final  tnspf^ctlon  exercises  were,  almost  without  exception,  highly 
praiseworthy.  It  i^  to  be  hoped  that  this  class  will  exercise  a  healthy  and 
prograssive  intlutnceon  Art  Needlework,  as  practised  in  Continuation 
ClaH^^es,  %here  the  work  hitherto  done  has  been  of  a  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory nature  owing  largely  to  the  want  of  sufficiently  skUled  teachers. 

"Short  Christmas  Holiday  Courses  in  (a)  Drawing  and  Painting  Life 
and  {f/}  Fainting  Still  Life,  were  conducted  in  the  Glft^ow  School  of  Art  by 
the  Director  and  Professor  Greiffenhagen.  The  Students  w:ere,  most  of 
theiu,  Art  Mj^ntcrs  in  Secondary  Schools,  who  showed  the  greatest  interest 

and  onthnsiasm  in  their  studies. 

''  The  Sunimei'  Holiday  Courses  in  the  Glasgow  Technical  CoUege  thl^ 
year  were  more  than  usually  successful.    The  sitbjecte  and  attendance  were 

ai^  follows  :— 

1,  Experimental  Physics    -                -        .        -  27 

±  Experimental  Chemistry        -        -        -                -    23 
3,  Pnii;tical  Botany   -       - 14 

"  Each  Crmrse  lasted  for  three  weeks,  giving  a  total  of  75  hours  instruction 
The  great  majoritv  of  the  Students  were  teachers  from  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Schtmls  desirous  of  meeting  the  Science  requirements  of  the 
Department  hy  making  themselves  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  work, 
and  more  [lartioulnrly  of  obtaining  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  as 
th^  all  po6fleflfl£;d  mme  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied,  progress  was 
rapid,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Instructors  and  Inspectors  of 
the  Department'* 

Conclusion,  In  hringin^^  this  Report  to  a  close  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
arc  many  points  of  interest  which  conditions  of  space  have  made 
it  necessary  to  omit.  We  are,  a:rid  have  been  for  the  last  few 
years,  in  m  period  of  transition,  but  one  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  end  of  tihis  period  is  at  least  in  sight.  The  pubHc  mind 
as  a  whole,  and  more  especially  thatsection  of  the  public — an  ever- 
growing soctictn-^whicn  takes  an  active  interest  in  educational 
matters,  is  steadily  becoming  familiarised  with  the  organisation 
M'hich  it  has  becm  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  to  formulate. 
The  notion  has  Ijcen  prevalent  that  a  revolution  was  taking  place 
in  educational  arrangements.  The  idea  is  now  gaining  ground 
that,  not  a  revolution,  but  a  gradual  evolution  has  been  m  pro- 
cess— an  evolution  which,  when  fully  developed,  will  put  Scotland 
in  possession  of  nn  educational  organisation  adapted  to  satisfy 
on  every  side  its  educational  needs. 
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In  conclusion  I  desire  to  make  very  special  acknowledgment 
of  my  obligation  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  Junior  Inspector,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  this  Report. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andrew. 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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APPENDIX  TO  GENERAL  REPORT,  1907. 


WESTERN  DIVIRTON. 


RbPOKT   UN  COOKEKY  AND  Lau>BRY  WoRK   BY  MiSS  CRAWFORD, 

Inspecteess. 


in 


({ovjin. 


t'athi'art. 
JanicHtowri. 


Ayrshire. 


"During  tho  pju^t  year  41  cl?is.se!?  in  this  Division  were  visited,  1( 

huAVtiVon  rLpre^Sfnts  imt  a  fractiuu  of  the  chui^se^  in  t4>erj.tioB,  In  tliQ  i 
of  Ula^K^'^^'  ainnu  nt  Ii-iiist  O  ti-aiiiud  teiiohersof  ccx^ktiry  are  employed,  i 
li*  koi:i>  in  tuiich  with  a  8kiH'  of  thirf  inaL^nitude  in  weil  nigh  inijKJsgi 
Ua]>imy  the  neceiisity  for  iiisi Miction  in  the  uity  i:^  minimised,  as 
uurk  i.s  HO  Eibly  jind  sys k'l nation  11  y  Rnftnged  and  BUi)ervifted  by  to^  Li 
8ujjerintiindpnt,  Mrs.  Crightnii  !  Javten,  tn  whoso  capahle  nianiigement  i 
^.'uidaiiLN!  is  d\w  thi'  high  .stiuidani  of  ethciency  ana  geiif'rally  good  w 
throiij^h'int  thf  rity.  It  is  nf  much  imiiortance  that  a  large  oentre  ! 
I  liiis;:^^  should  inkv  thf  li  ad  in  a  siiUjet't  such  as  this  for  all  over  the  \1 
and  Snnih  ot  Si'iktland,  t^^afdiers  follow  very  rlr^ely  the  mothfMis  and  ri 
adf>i»ted  \iy  the  TnatdnTs  nf  thr  nty. 

*'  The  nniformity  of  Syllalius  ^idi^pbHl  within  rtcent  yciirs  by  the  Ohie| 
Jloard  is  a  guarantee  to  sonie  extent  for  systematic,  i>rfteticaLatid  applies 
work.  The  Ifs^^on^i  of  this  syiialais  are,  as  a  rule,  cliisely  followed^  thoi 
oci^iusionally  a  d i verge nie  for  no  sjieeial  reason  is  met  with.  As  far  as  I 
aware,  every  cookei'>'  class  r<Hiiii  in  the  eity  ia  pruvideii  with  a  coal  rangi 
stove,  with  gas  t^tovL^  as  an  adjunct.  The  i\H>ma  resemble  as  closely 
jMissibltf  an  ordinary  kiti  hen,  aud  are  not  used  iis  general  class  rooms. 

'*The  excellent  nature  of  the  teaching,  the  enthusiasm  evinced,  i 
go<jd  work  done  l>y  the  pupils  in  .some  of  the  schools  in  the  pootGT  distr 
of  t hi ^  city  merit  the  highest  praiae.      No  eifort  ia  spared  to  render 
instrnetifvii  iif  the  ^(reMest  iw^ssilile  use  to  the  pupils,  u|k3U  many  of  wh 
devolves  at  a  very  early  a^^c.  the  entire  manarjcmcnt  of  the  homo. 

*'The  ela.sscs  tor  ItonHewifery  continue  to  give  .satisfaction, th on jrli  in  1 
direction  there  is  rofan  for  further  development,  the  training  in  this  limi 
o|  work  cf  an  pie  ting,  as  it  were,  the  whole  range  of  domestic  aubje*!ts. 

'"Some  well  e«iuiji[ped  class  rooms  have  he  en  attached  to  the  new  schc 
uuiler  the  Uovan  lioard,  but  in  many  of  the  oMer  schools  the  acec 
iiHtdatiou  is  uasatisfitttory. 

"St^ec^al  coitkfiy  rooms  have  bt^iin  included  in  the  new*  schools  recen 
1  lilted  l>y  tliL'  Maryhill  and  (Sithcart  liimrds  ;  while  in  Dumbartonshire 
oxi'i'Ucnt  centre  for  all  t!ic  pu[uls  in  Row  I'arish  h^us  been  annexed 
lb  kn^hur-h  Clyde  Strret  PuMic  Srhool. 

"Th<^  I  lass  vmnw  to  be  used  for  cookery  at  -I  imestown  Public  Scliool 
meant iniLMindergoing  recoustrtictionj  and  a  similar  reconstruetion  is  m 
necessary  at  Rouhill  Public  SchooL 

**  In  Ayrshire  there  lias  been  an  increased  number  of  chisses  during  1 
past  year. 
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*  In  Kirkcudbrightshire  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  several  of  KirkcufU 
the  rural  schools  and  successfully  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff  qualified  brightshirQ, 
to  give  the  instruction. 

"  Wigtownshire  possesses  but  one  class  that,  namely,  at  Glenluce  Academy ,  Wigtown- 

"  A  spare  class  room  has  been  reconstructed  and  set  apart  for  Cookery  at  ^  "^^"   , 
Dumfries  (Landward)  Noblehill  Public  School,  and  mncn  good  and  usefnl  ][I'*")*^r*r., 
work  is  anticipated.    Throughout  the  Southern  Counties  generally,  tlie  NoUlehul 
subject  is  not  taught  to  any  great  extent,  particularly  in  rural  schools,  where  ***^* 
it  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  benefit.    The  expense  incurred  in  securing  a 
teacher  deters  many  Boards  from  introducing  it.    This  difficulty  however, 
could  meantime  be  solved,  if  adjoining  Boards  would  engage  a  i>eripatQtic 
teacher  for  the  work  of  the  district,  her  time  and  services  to  be  allocated 
according  to  circumstances. 

"  In  Arg;vllshire  an  active  class  was  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Tigh-riii-  Argj''llahire. 
bniaich  Public  School,  where  the  Infant  Class  Room,  with  stove,  tables  and 
cupboard  introduced,  is  meantime  utilised.  The  lessons  are  satisfactory,  but 
not  so  the  class  arrangements ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  will  at  no 
distant  date  erect  a  proper  room  where  this  work  can  be  carried  on  with 
less  disturbance  to  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  with  more  conk  fort 
and  convenience  to  teacher  and  pupils.  A  spacious  and  well  equipped  room  LochgiJp- 
is  attached  to  Lochgilphead  School  and  the  work  here  promises  well.  liead. 

"At  Oban  High  School  an  extension  of  premises  is  urgeiitl^r  necessary  to  01  mn. 
enable  the  instruction  to  be  carried  out  with  greater  efficiency,  and  on 
principles  approaching  in  some  degree  to  the  conditions  of  home.  Tha 
teaching  given  meantime  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  under  existing 
conditions ;  but,  until  more  accommodation  is  provided,  the  best  resultt* 
caDnot  be  attained. 

"At  Campbeltown  the  puMs  from  the  Grammar  and  the  Elementary  Cam  pi  icl- 
Schools  attend  at  the  '  centre,  namely,  the  Hall  of  Lome  Street  U.F.  Church,  town. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  cookery  room,  but  it  has  been  adapted  as  far  as  possil^lo 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  much  successful  work  is  being  accompllsht;d. 

"  Throughout  this  Division  there  are  many  other  classes  where  good  work 
is  being  carried  on,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  my  report  of  last  year.*' 

Laundry  Work. 

"  More  classes  for  Laundry  Work  are  in  operation  in  this  Division  than 
in  the  other  two  combined  : — 

"  In  Glasgow  city  and  neighbourhood  manv  of  the  schools  are  equipy>pd  Glasgow, 
with  laundry  class  rooms,  while,  in  the  less  thickly  populated  ilistricts,  one 
class  room  has  been  erected  and  adapted  for  both  cookery  and  laundry 
work. 

"I  have  not  ;been  privileged  to  see  many  classes  in  operation  during  the 
year,  but,  where  the  work  was  in  progress  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
it  has  invariably  been  most  favourably  commented  upon. 

"Although  the  habit  of  giving  out  the  family  washing  is  becoming  r^nly 
too  common,  the  advantages  derived  from  a  course  of  lessons  in  thissubjict 
are  very  great.  The  girls  are  not  only  initiated  into  the  art  of  washing  and 
dressing,  but  indirectly  it  has  a  decidedly  elevating  influence  on  tnein. 
Careless  and  slovenly  habits  begin  to  disappear,  and  pupils  become  more 
self-respecting  in  matters  connected  with  the  person  and  home.  In  addition 
also  the  general  instruction  and  practice  in  handling  the  materials  nml 
elements  is  in  itself  valuable,  and,  with  Cookery,  this  subject  formal  a 
substantial  foundation  upon  which  girls  can  base  their  future  careers, 
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General  Eetort  far  the  year  1907  hy  G,  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  one  of  Hia  Majesty's  Ckicf  Ina^yectors,  on  the  ScnooLi^ 
in  Die  NoRxnERN  anr  Highland  Divisions  op  Scotland, 


i 


Aberdeen,  31at  December,  1907, 
My  Lord**,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  on  the  Schools  in  the 
Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  of  Scotland. 

The  inspectoral  staff  for  the  Northern  Division  has  romainofl  un- 
altered since  the  date  of  iny  fonncr  Report.  Thoiif^fh  the  separate 
organisation  of  the  Highland  Division  \m^  hocm  o]Kjrativ0  tiiiring 
the  past  session  your  Lordships  have  doomed  it.  desirable  for  this 
year  to  include  tlie  work  of  that  division  within  the  general  scope 
of  this  Report ;  and  I  am  greatly  indebtetl  to  His  Majcsty^s  Chief 
Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  and  his  colleiigue^  for  their  valuable 
cooperation. 

As  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  TeJiehors  have  imposed 
upon  me  a  large  amount  of  work  both  directly  and  indirectly,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  Division  except  very 
casually  and  intermittently  ;  but  my  colleagues  have  supplied  me 
with  infonnation  which  to  a  large  extent  meets  the  rcKimromenta 
of  the  casa 

A.      ScHtHJL  AcrnMMOl  NATION. 

Considerable  acti\aty  has  Ijcen  di.splayed  by  School  Boards  in 
improving  the  school  accomniodalion.  Structural  extensions  and 
alterations  in  connection  with  nowly-est^iblishod  Hif^^her  Grade 
Schools  have  not  mfrcqucntly  had  the  collateral  effect  of  providing 
better  accommodation  for  the  Primary  divisions  of  these  schools, 
so  much  so  in  stmie  instances  as  virtually  to  involve  a  reconstruc- 
tion and  ralistribution  of  the  premises. 

I  begin  with  the  sUtomcnt  on  this  subject  with  which  H.M. 
Chief  fnspectfjr  Mr,  Robertson  has  favoured  me  : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  eupnly  the  mainland  section  of  the  Difttnct  ha?*  niil3^  Kinimsaie 
one  notable  feature,  and  that  ia  thu  hanrtsome  manner  in  which  tho  KingiLHuie 
School  Boiird  \\m  met  the  demand  for  further  arponmiodation  in  connection 
with  the  enlarged  function  of  the  Kingn.^ie  lIiKlierCirade  HehcKil  a«  a  Junior 
Student  Centre,  Both  as  regiirfln  structure  and  emiifiment  the  schof>l  is  now 
well  abreast  of  the  moat  modfern  reiiuiremcnts.  The  Hame  Board  has  built 
a  new  school  and  school  houae  at  nalwhinnie. 

Owing  to  tbe  growing  tide  of  emigration  from  the  island  of  Lewi^  in  recent  Lewis, 
years,  managers  of  itt*  rural  Hchoolnhave  deeiaed  it  advisable  to  con  slider  with 
great  caution  any  question  of  exteuHion  of  premiscwj  and  in  conafMjuence 
little  or  nothing  was  done  in  thin  direction  during  the  |iast  year.  In  the 
town  of  St  nrno way,  however^  Uuilding  activity  continue**  unatiaU'd.  After 
many  years  of  admiraliJe  work,  the  Feniali:  Indastrial  {Lady  Mathpsrin'j^} 
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Bahool  haR  now  boen  closed,  and  to  meet  the  consequent  demand  for 
modation^  the  S torn o way  Hehool  Boartl  hm  had  to  make  a  liirtber  ai 
toitssch(30l  prfemLnea.  On  this  occasion  it  is  a  comjxwQte  wix>d  an 
ereciti on  biiil t  i n  nubat an ti al  a nd  n[ i- to- date  style.  This  Board  has  als 
iii  hand  for  a  large  terhnical  annexe,  for  which  aHpmal  grant  of  over 
u niier  the  G ei j ora I  Aid  iM  invi te  hiu*  Vw^e n  i »n  iiii ised .  t ?on i \igX i ti ve  jij at 
archtt4><-'tj^  f*t  ontHtMYding'  rntTit  have  botrn  iiiviteci^  iind  liy  next  yc 
imiiortiLnt  Central  Schrjol  ought  in  the  matter  of  t'qnipment  to  bese^ 
none  in  the  Highknd  Diviiiion. 

The  recent  crofter  settlement  at  Nortbtown,  Harris,  under  the  a 
of  the  Congested  Districtn  Bo*j.rd,  haa  necefii?itated  the  erection  of  a 
and  s*ihoolhonse  there,  and  the  Skye  Bnizort  Macdiarmid  Pubht;  Sob 
haci  to  undergo  a  large  extension  to  aceominodate  the  children  fn 
Skiriniah  Crofter  Settlement.  All  over  the  District  numerotijs  mil 
pfi>vcmentj*  have  been  made,  largely  m  the  result  of  clos^er  medii^l 
tion.  In  many  caaea  the  ventilating  facilities  haTe  been  eompletel; 
hauled  and  Mmplifiedj  and  the  water  suuply  greatly  imi)roved.  As  i 
the  former,  it  has  fre^jiiently  been  founti  that  costly  apiwiratnK  beeai 
l&m  through  inatterition  and  the  lat-k  of  prosier  regulation,  and  in  tbes 
more  esfpecitUly^  the  simple  and  inexfien.sivc  system  of  i»ermanent  i 
ventilation  on  the  HinckeR-Bird  principle  ha^  neeu  recommended. 

Managers  invariably  gihow  reasonable  willingness  to  carry  out  in 
menti,  and  I  anticiptvte  very  miirked  advance  in  this  dii-ection  in  the 
i?ieg»ion.  Co-oi>eration  and  joint  visits  with  the  Comity  Medical  Qi 
Health  have  been  found  of  great  value.  ■ 

In  Abcrdoonshire  (excluding  tbe  city)  there  bas  been 
building  activity,  which  promises  to  continue  for  some  ti 
connection  with  the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  In  some  caaei 
other  schools,  which  undertake  a  ccrtaiu  amount  of  Secc 
Instruction  with  a  view  to  fitting  their  Pupils  for  entrai 
Central  Scho<iIs,  require  a  small  extension,  or  at  least  a  rea 
nieut  of  the  interior  space,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  certain  ai 
of  Science  instTuction.  The  enlargement  and  iniprovemi 
Peterhead  Academy  are  very  notaVile.  The  educational  pr 
at  Fraserburgh  is  being  solved  by  the  erection  of  a  new  I 
Grade  School  and  other  buildings.  EnlargemenLs  are  in  pi 
at  Craigton,  Turriff,  Methlick,  Kintore,  Logie-Coldstone.  ] 
sions  are  content  plate*!  at  Ellon,  Strieheo,  Wester  Hatto 
Tipperty  Schools.  A  new  school  is  in  course  of  erecti 
Monymusk.  Minor  enlargements  and  improvements  hav< 
effected  at  Port  Elphinstone,  Old  Rayne,  Birkenhills,  Bi 
haven,  Mintlaw,  Midmar,  Cluny  Old  Town,  and  Barthol  C 
New  schoolhouses  have  been  providetl  at  Towie  and  Inchma 

Tlie  dithculties  in  conneetiun  with  Old  Deer  School 
process  of  solution.  Improvements  arc  rer[ulred  at  Alford  \ 
at  Glashmore,  and  certain  other  small  rural  schools  whe 
accommodation,  though  technically  sufficient,  is  in  some  n 
unsatisfactory.  Tlie  Leslie  case  has  not  yet  been  def 
decide<h 

In  Kincardineshire,  Banchory  Central  School  has  be* 
tended,  and  the  school  at  Cove  is  to  Lh3  enlarged. 


In  Orkney,  Lady  Central  School  has  been  considerably  iai| 
minor  impro\^oments  have  been  effected  at  Eday  rJorth, 
South,  Tankernass,  Burray  and  Stronsay,     Mr,  Walker^ 
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had  ample  experience  of  the  state  of  the  schools  in  this  county, 
makes  tne  general  remark  : — 

'*  With  a  decreasing  population  the  accommodation  is  in  every  caae  suffi- 
cient, but  in  a  large  numoer  of  cases  the  schools  are  damp,  the  class-rooms 
dingy,  and  the  equipment  not  up  to  modern  requirements. 

In  Shetland,  Levenwick  School  is  being  enlarged.  Structural  Shetland, 
alterations,  so  as  to  provide  class-rooms  of  a  suitable  size,  are  to 
be  made  at  Virkie,  Boddam,  Bigton,  Whiteness  and  Haroldswick. 
The  Lerwick  infants  are  to  be  accommodated  in  the  old  public 
school,  when  it  has  been  enlarged  and  adapted,  the  present  mfant 
school  being  discarded.  A  new  school  is  to  be  built  at  Olnafirth 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  school,  which  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  understood  that  the  East  Surrafirth  district  is  for  the  first 
time  tx)  be  provided  with  a  school.  A  new  school  is  required  at 
livister. 

As  regards  North  Forfarshire  Mr.  Muir  states  that  there  is  North 
little  to  report.     At  Menmuir  the  premises  are  being  improved.  Forfarshire. 
He  adds : — 

"In  Arbroath  the  problem  of  school  accommodation  will  have  to  be 
faced.  In  Montrose  the  three  Elementary  Schools  have  approximately 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children  in  attendance  ;  but  tne  difficulty 
lies  ill  getting  them  properly  distributed.'' 

Mr.  Wattie  has  supplied  me  with  an  exhaustive  Report  on  the 
state  of  school  accommodation  in  his  district.  This  Report  amply 
attests  the  activity,  enterprise,  and  progressive  policy  of  the  School 
Boards  in  general. 

1.  Dundee. — The  enlargement  of  Lochee  Ancrum  Road  School  Dundee, 
has  now  been  completed ;   the  accommodation  has  been  raised 

from  777  to  1,400  places  ;  the  new  building  is  a  highly  favourable 
specimen  of  a  thoroughly  modern  school ;  and  a  part  of  the  en- 
larged playground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  school  garden  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  new  Stobswell  Supplementary  School  wiU  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  b^inning  of  the  next  session.  The  managers 
of  St.  Salvador's  Episcopal  School  decided  to  discontinue  the 
school,  which  could  only  be  improved  at  a  great  expense ;  the 
School  Board  have  accordingly  arranged  to  lease  the  premises 
until  a  new  school  should  be  erected  on  a  site  already  secured 
and  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  1,200  children.  The  Harris  Academy 
is  to  be  reconstructed  and  enlarged  in  a  very  effective  way. 

The  Board  has  done  much  to  improve  the  equipment,  class- 
room accommodation,  and  ventilation  of  several  of  their  schools  ; 
but  drastic  operations  are  still  needed  in  connection  with  Balfour 
Street,  Brown  Street,  Hill  Street,  and  Victoria  Road  Schools.  The 
Lochee  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Schools  have  been  extensively  altered 
and  improved.  At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  new  music-rooms 
and  a  new  gymnasium  adapted  to  blind  children  have  been 
provided 

2.  Schools  outside  Dundee, 

Building  operations  in  connection  with  these  schools  have  been  South 
rendered  necessary  not  so  much  by  an  increase  of  the  population  Forfar. 
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as  by  the  diminished  size  of  classes  now  deemed  desirable,  and 
by  the  requirement  of  additional  class  accommodation  in  virtue 
of  the  conditions  of  the  General  Aid  Grant.  The  Forfar  Burgh 
School  Board  has  signalised  itself  by  the  energy  ¥dth  which  it 
hiis  prappled  with  educational  reauirements.  The  East  School 
•  o  ha8  been  ext-ended  and  a  large  adaition  to  the  South  School  is 

being  ereoteil  for  the  Infant  Division  and  for  the  accommodation 
(jf  all  the  Supplementary  Class  girls  in  the  Burgh.  A  new  wing 
has  been  addod  to  the  Academy,  and  arrangements  are  being  con- 
sidered for  tliQ  provision  of  a  gymnasium  and  for  the  trainmg  of 
the  girls  in  dinnestic  subjects.  A  new  combination  school,  excel- 
lently pknnod  jmd  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences,  was 
upene<r  last  January  at  Abemyte  to  supply  the  wants  of  Abernyte 
and  part  of  Longforgan  parishes.  The  increase  of  the  population 
has  rendered  a  large  addition  to  Monifieth  School  necessary.  The 
Murroes  and  Toaling  Schools  are  being  enlarged.  The  question 
of  improved  accommodation  is  being  considered  by  the  Broughty 
Ferry,  Dundee  Landward,  Dunnichen,  Longforgan,  Kinnettles 
and  Monikie  School  Boards. 
^\  .  ,  The  details  given  in  Mr.  McKechnie's  report  indicate  that  the 
Dfatrkt  ^^^  ^^^'  Boanls  are  in  general  zealously  fulfilling  their  obligations. 
Nairn.  (1)  Nain*  County. — Auldearn  School  has  been  extended,  and 

the  lighting  of  Moyness  School  improved.  Nairn  (B)  Church 
Street  School  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  handsome  new  school 
capalile  of  accommodating  600  children.  It  is  possible  that  this 
*scncK}l  may  nltimately  be  rendered  commodious  enough  for  the 
whc^le  KchfKj]  population  of  the  Burgh. 

West  Ross,  (2)  Wf^si  Ross, — The  new  Badcaul  School  is  excellent — as  Mr. 
McKechnie  expresses  it,  "  a  palace  instead  of  a  barn !  '*  Consider- 
able struct nmf  alterations  have  been  eftectedat  Gairloch  Opinan 
School.  The  offices  have  been  improved  at  Kintail  Dorme  and 
Lochalsh  Karhusaig  Schools.  Scoraig  School  has  been  very  con- 
siderably ini)>rovea ;  and  Lochbroom  Achiltibuie  School  has  had 
a  large  cloak-room  provided.  Ullapool  Higher  Grade  School  \*'ill 
soon  fleinand  improved  premises. 

( 3 )  Mimiyt^kire. — Some  minor  improvements  have  l^een  effected 
at  Foclialjers  Milne's  Institution,  at  Achanarrow,  Dallas,  Lossie- 
Miouth,  Htmeinan,  Mosstowie,  Knockando  and  Urquhart  PubUc 
SclnK^ls,  Burgle  School  has  received  an  excellent  addition,  and 
ForroK  Bur^di  School  is  being  considerably  enlarged.  A  new  room 
has  been  added  to  Lhanbryd  School,  and  the  cloak-room  accom- 
modation improved  Mr.  McKechnie  mentions  that  the  premises 
of  Elgin  St.  Sylvester's  Roman  Catholic  School  are  far  from 
satisfactory, 

Hftn  fFRli  1  re.  t^ )  Banff sh  ire. — Several  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  have  been, 
or  aru  hein^^  enlarged  and  structurally  improved.  Buckie  and 
Kuitli  Higher  Grade  Schools  are  in  this  category,  and  important 
inipruvuniunis  in  connection  with  the  Banflf  Academy  may  bo  ex- 
|>©ctetl.  The  aise  of  Fordyce  Academy  is  singularly  complicated, 
and  a  deliuitive  settlement  has  not  yet  l)een  reached. 
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The  same  jprc^essive  tendency  is  observable  in  the  Primarv 
Schools.  At  Blairmaud  an  excellent  new  school  has  been  provided, 
and  the  Comhill  School  has  been  virtually  reconstructed.  At 
Aberlour  Episcopal  School  two  new  rooms  have  been  provided, 
and  the  Buckie  Episcopal  School  has  been  advantageously 
extended.  This  is  also  the  case  as  regards  Portgordon  School 
Greater  or  minor  improvements  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Botriphnie,  Lower  Cabrach,  Inverkeithny  Kirktown,  Maggie- 
knockater,  ~  Tomintoul,  Rathven,  and  Aberchirder  (Episcopal) 
Schools.  Mr  McKechnie  pronounces  Findochty  and  Tememny 
Schools  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory  as  regards  premises. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  district  has  l)een  signalisea  by  great  activity  yir.  Mac- 
on the  part  of  the  School  Boards  in  improving  the  accommoda-  donald's 
tion,  sanitary  condition,  and  comfort  of  tneir  scSiools.    This  result  IMstrict 
is  lar^^ely  due  to  Mr.  Macdonald's  indefatigable  exertions  and  to 
the  aid   which  he  has  received  from  mwical  officers  of  health 
and    sanitary    inspectors,  whose  professional  co-operation  and 
advice  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.    He  warmly  commends 
the  action  of  the  School  Board  of  Bower,  who  have  with  no 
ordinary  thoroughness  improved  the  five  schools  under  their 
charge.     Stanstiu  School  has  been  made  practically  a  new  school ; 
Gillock  School,  besides  being  enlarged,  has  been  provided  with  a 
new  cloak-room  and  with  improveu  lighting  and  ventilation  ;  at 
Barrock   School  a -new  cloak-room  and  shelter-shed  have  been 
constructed ;     while    at    Stemster    and   Bower   Public  Schools 
alterations  have  been  made  tending  to  the  increased  comfort  of 
the  pupils.     The  schools  in  Latheron  parish  have  been  consider- 
ably improved  since  last  year's  report ;  but  much  still  reauire«i  to 
be  done,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  white  fully  recognising  the  nnancial 
difficulties  with  which  the  School  Board  have  to  contend,  expresses 
the  hope  that  they  will  gradually  renovate  the  school  premises, 
beginnmg  with  Swiney  and  Latheron  Public  Schools  as  the 
most  urgent  cases.      Structural  alterations  have  been  made  at 
three  of  me  schools  in  the  parish  of  Halkirk.      Expert  testimony 
has  pronounced  the  condition  of  Mey  Public  School,  in  Canisbay 
parish,  to  be  imsatisfactory,  and  the  School  Board  are  considering 
the  expediency  of  erecting  a  new  school  instead  of  tinkering  at 
obsolete  and  unsatisfactory  premises.     The  School  Board  of  wick 
Burgh  has  finally  resolvea  to  build  a  new  Higher  Grade  School, 
and  part  of  the  senior  division  of  Pulteneytown  Academy,as  also  the 
surplus  pupils  at  North  Public  School,  are  being  for  the  present 
housed  in  temporary  premises.    The  school  at  Gersa  unaer  the 
Watten  School  Board  is  now  under  process  of  enlai^ement    In 
the  cotmty  of  Sutherland  a  new  Infant  School  has  been  erected 
at  Bonar  Bridge,  thus  rendering  possible  the  transference  of  the 
junior  classes  to  the  old  infant  room  and  the  utilisation  of  the 
room  vacated  as  a  recreation  hall  during  the  mid-day  interval. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  speaks  highly 
of  the  new  offices  erected  at  this  school.    The  building  operations 
have  had  the  collateral  effect  of  radically  ending  the  former  in- 
sanitary condition  of  the  school  At  Durness  Public  School  a  new 
cUuuhroom   is  being  built,  and  the  old  class-room,  which    was 
authoritatively  condemned,  is  to  be  renovated. 
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In  the  county  of  Rosa  enUr^einonts  are  being  carried  i 
the  Public  Schools  of  Tain,  Hilton  and  Aln^^is ;  a  oomm< 
claas-room  ha»  been  added  to  Dingwall  Academy;  an 
School-house  at  Fodderty  is  lieing  rec*Mistrocted.  The  i 
Board  of  Tarlmt  has  effected  thorougli|jfoing  improrem 
snjnnection  with  Tarljat  Public  8cho*>l  liaving  providetl  a  co 
room,  adequate  cloak-room  accommodation,  and  shelter *&h 

The  accommodation  of  Craigston  Public  School  in  the  '. 
of  Barra  is  still  insufficient  A  new  school  seems  to  1m3  n 
dt  Grimisay  in  North  Uist  to  aecommodatc  the  children  f 
new  crofter  settlement  three  milas  distant,  from  thecxiBtiBgf 
and  ♦plans  have  been  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Mr*  Macdoiiald  concludes  his  statement  mx  the  subject 
following  terms  :** 

**  III  a^ldition  to  the  enUrgBmeut« already  menttun(}d  im|iort«.rtt  ^tn 
idtemtiona  and  imi>ruvfiiicTiU  havt'  been,  or  are  in  riroceys  of  Imino:, 
imt  at  For.sa,  Aukungill,  Km.^s,  Durran,  Murkle,  Thrumster,  and  S' 
Public  Scliijolfl  in  the  eoiinty  uf  Caithneti^  ;  at  Si^ii  and  I'itcalnie 
SfhtHilH  in  the  county  uf  lions  ;  and  at  RhilochantStinneisaaMl  Hvi 
Pabl  ie  ^Schools  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  It  U  dear,  therefore^  t 
year  Iih-h  Ikn-'H  characUTised  i>y  more  tlian  ordinary  activity  on  the 
he  8ch*H>l  Poard.^/' 

One  would  bo  glad  to  see  similar  activity  in  many  other 

of  the  country,  wTiere  financial  and  other  difSculties  press 
less  heavily. 

Many  of  the  details  riven  under  this  head  are  not  ind 
much  more  tlmu  local  interest,  yet  they  arc  Lnslructiv 
suggestive  as  Hidicatiug  a  widened  conception  of  thnse  vmu 
of  school  life  vvbicb  coutribute  to  the  comfort  and  physical 
being  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  school,  and  i 
oonseqnent  improved  efficiency  of  the  instruction*  A  v 
atmosphere  h  probaldy  to  a  considerable  extent  responslbh 
low  .skvndard  ofuttainmuBt  ixi  the  elements  of  instructioi 
the  interruptions  to  atLcndance  at  seliool  will  Ijenmch  fewoi 
proper  cloak-room  accommodation,  slieltor-sheds,  and  a  & 
of  uncontaminatol  water  diminish  the  tendency  to  ju 
aihnetits  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  us  have  had  ex  pen e: 
localities  where,  owmg  to  the  prevalence  of  insanitary  cond 
infectious  disojise  was  practically  endomic. 

Thc^e  poitit.s  have  received  carefid  attention  in  the  r 
with  which  my  colleagues  Imve  favoural  me  regarding  i^ 
supply.  This  has  always  bean  recognisetl  as  an  importai 
Jlient  of  H.U,  Inspectors'  work;  but  the  improved  concepli 
sanitation  aiul  comfort  in  the  school  which  now  pre\'ail  ar 
during  this  function  much  more  proniincnt  ami  enective,  ■ 
Llie  present  condiliuns.  also,  of  inspection  there  is^  much  mor 
available  for  a  searching  investigation  of  the  state  of  the : 
premises.  Formerly  the  dGmands  of  the  Standard  examir 
minute  and  exhaustive  as  they  wore,  otitCD  left  the  Iiispecto 
little  time  for  the  thorou^di  discharge  of  thb  duty ;  his  min 
preoccupied  with  a  mtdtiplicity  of  detail  which  thruat  inl 
Ijackground  the  mo  re  external  uonditious  of  instruction,  aud 
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thing  that  did  not  forcibly  obtrude  itself  upon  tis  attention  was 
apt  to  be  ignored  or  perfunctorily  considered.  This  being  so,  both 
managers  and  teachers  were  disposed  to  follow  the  Inspector's 
example,  and  to  lay  a  preponderating  stress  upon  the  results  of 
the  instruction,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  material  conditions 
and  surroundings  upon  which  the  eflBciency  of  instruction  largely 
depends.  If,  for  example,  the  ventilation  of  a  school  is  defective  Ventilation, 
it  IS  certain  that  the  healthy  activity  of  the  brain  must  be  consider- 
ably impaired  ;  and  criticism  of  the  ventilation  might  often  have 
usefully  preceded  criticism  of  the  educational  results.  In  these 
respectsscience,and  particularly  bacteriological  research,  have  done 
much  to  raise  the  ideal  of  school  requirements,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  certain  insanitary  arrangements  are  either  being  abolished  or 
may  be  expected  ere  long  entirely  to  disappear.  For  example,  the 
employment  of  dividing  curtains  and  the  use  of  corridors  for  cloak-  Cloak-room 
room  accommodation  should  be,  and  ultimately  will  be,  entirely  ^j^j^™^" 
discarded.  Inspectors  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  impress  man- 
agers of  rural  schools  with  a  sense  of  the  objectionable  character  of 
arrangements  and  conditions  which  are  sometimes  tolerated  even  in 
private  dwellings ;  but  this  difficulty  is  being  gradually  removed 
Dy  the  downward  filtering  of  scientific  conceptions  of  hygiene 
through  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  the  improved  hygiene  of  the  school  will  have  a  beneficial 
reflex  effect  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  But  more  is  involved 
than  merely  hygienic  considerations ;  all  the  exterior  equipment 
of  the  school  should  be  of  such  nature  as  to  suggest  and  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  self-respect  and  decorum  on  the  part  of  the 
pupus.  In  all  such  matters  the  co-operation  of  the  sanitary 
authorities,  of  which  several  of  my  colleagues  have  availed  them- 
selves, is  of  the  utmost  value.  From  this  point  of  view  nothing 
*  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  condition  of  the  offices,  their 
construction,  cleaning  and  deodorisation ;  in  all  which  particulars 
there  is  a  very  general  need  of  improvement.  And,  just  as  the 
teacher  s  influence  is  potent  for  the  promotion  of  regular  attend- 
ance,  so  also  his  systematic  supervision  of  the  state  of  the  offices,  ^**®  offices, 
accompanied  by  hints  and  directions  to  bis  pupils  with  regard  to 
the  proper  ana  seemly  use  of  them,  would  to  a  large  extent 
correct  or  obviate  those  irregularities  which  are  so  often  dis- 
agreeably manifest. 

B.— Staffing. 

On  this  subject  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  has  the 
following  remarks  to  make. 

"  The  scarcity  of  competent  teachers  at  present,  and  especially  of  a  suboi*di-  Scarcity  of 
Date  staff,  is  a  fact  of  marked  importance  in  any  educational  survey  of  the  teachers, 
district.  There  has  been  quite  an  exodus  of  young  teachers  to  the  Train- 
ing Centres,  and  while  one  must  entirely  approve  of  the  desire  to  get  full 
training,  the  embarrassment  caused  to  rural  managers  is  rather  serious.  I 
invariably  recommend  them  to  keep  the  Department  informed  of  any 
difficulty  as  to  staff  supplv,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  eouitable  tolerance 
will  be  shown  in  cases  wnere  temporary  shortage  of  staff  is  proved  to  \*o 
unavoidable.    In  the  more  remote  school  districts  the  situation  gives  much 
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concern,  but  I  can  testify  to  the  diligence  and  interest  of  managers  ai 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  head  teachers  to  do  their  best  in  the  ti 
circumstances.'* 

Mr.  Macdonald  similarly  comments  upon  the  deficient  su] 
of  teachers  in  his  district  He  points  out  that  until  recently 
smaller  schools  were  well  staffed  in  virtue  of  the  appUcatio 
the  General  Aid  Grant  (Section  II.  dX  but  that  as  a  result  t 
smaller  schools  had  the  teaching  staff  increased  to  the  preju 
of  the  larger  schools,  and  he  suggests  that  the  terms  of  the  al 
Section  might  advantageously  oe  readjusted  so  as  normal! 
exclude  from  the  b^iefits  of  the  Grant  in  Question  those  scl 
whose  average  attendance  is  less  than  40.     He  continues  : — 

**  While  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  Regolations  fo 
Training  of  Teachers  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  hidiest  degree  beneficial 
immediate  effect  is  a  rather  serious  shortage  in  tne  supply.  A  conside 
number  of  untrained  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  wider  o 
tunities  for  training  offered  to  them  under  the  new  system,  and  it  is  f 
in  some  cases  next  to  impossible  to  fill  their  places.  Naturally  the  re 
schools  are  affected  most,  but  even  in  the  larsrer  and  more  accessible  ce 
mana^rs  are  complaining  of  the  increasing  difficulty  they  are  expeiiei 
in  filhng  gaps  in  tne  ranks  of  cheir  teaching  staff.'' 

The  condition  of  the  pupil-teachers  under  the  new  syste: 
quite  clearly  moribund.  For  one  thing,  the  limitation  of 
number  of  hours  for  actual  teaching  in  the  schools  renders  i 
employment  uneconomical.  The  result  need  not  excite  more 
a  merely  sentimental  r^ret.  Under  former  conditions  the  bu 
imposea  upon  them  was  far  too  heavy ;  five  hours*  hard  woi 
school  left  them  little  energy  for  private  study,  or  for  the  rece{ 
of  instruction.  The  May  Examination  tended  every  vear  to  i 
serious  short-comings  in  those  pupil-teachers  who  had  not 
advantage  of  atjbendance  at  a  Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  Sc 
and  this  particularly  as  r^ards  Languages  and  Arithmetic, 
this  connection  Mr.  Kobertson's  remarKs  are  worthy  of  note  :- 


"  The  gradual  ijassing  of  the  rural  pupil-teacher  is  acc|uiesced  in  all  re 
It  is  significant  tnat  very  few  could  face  the  Intermediate  Certificate  a 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  I  cannot  look  forward  with  much  satisfa 
to  the  results  of  the  same  test,  postponed  as  it  has  been  in  so  many 
for  a  year." 

The  effect  of  the  new  Regulations  on  the  larger  town  schoo 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Dundee.  Mr.  Wattie  reporti 
follows : — 

"  In  view  of  the  decision  come  to  by  the  Dundee  and  several  other  o 
larger  School  Boards  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers  it 
be  mteresting  to  have  some  figures  regarding  them  for  the  past  year, 
total  number  for  all  the  schools  in  the  district  was  130,  the  diiitribi 
among  the  Dundee  public,  Dundee  voluntary,  and  other  schools  bein^ 
29,  and  49  reai)ectivelv.  The  indentures  of  all  the  pupil-teachers  undei 
Dundee  School  Boarcf  terminated  in  June.  1907,  with  one  exception  ;  ai 
is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  tliey  all  tiualified  for  admissic 
the  Umversity  or  the  Training  College  except  two. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  has  a  useful  note  on  this  suliject.     He  says  : — 

*'  One  advantage  of  the  option  left  to  managers  to  continue  appointing 
pupil-teachers — even  if  it^is  impossible  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in 
all  the  subjects  of  Article  69  (6)  of  the  Reffulations— is  that  in  remote 
districts  it  may  be  possible  to  give  what  will  be  virtually  an  Intermediate 
Hunsary  to  a  bright  pupil,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  thus^  through 
the  operation  of  the  footnote  to  Article  69,  {i/)  of  the  Eegulations,  pave 
the  way  to  a  Junior  Student  Centre." 

Mr.  Philip  has  supplied  me  with  useful  information  regard- 
inj(  the  position  of  tne  pupil-teachers  under  the  new  conditions. 
The  details  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

(1)  As  regards  Aberdeen  City  the  School  Board  has  decided  to 
indenture  no  more  pupil-teachers.  Those  already  indentured 
will  complete  their  apprenticeship  under  Article  69  (i)  of  the 
Regulations. 

(2)  In  Aberdeen  County,  of  those  whose  engagement  has  not 
yet  expired,  19  will  take  advantage  of  the  note  to  Article  ()9  (t) 
while  the  remaining  54  will  complete  their  apprenticeship.  In 
five  schools  indentures  have  been  cancelled  in  favour  of  Junior 
Studentships. 

(3)  In  Kincardineshire  two  indentures  were  cancelled.  Those 
whose  apprenticeship  has  not  expired  will  conform  either  to 
piragrapn  (i)  of  Article  69,  or  to  the  note  appended. 

4-.  In  Orkney  12  pupil- teachers  finish  under  the  Note  to 
Article  69  (i).  Pupil-teachers  remain  in  Kirkwall  and  other 
five  schools ;  but  at  Kirkwall  no  more  pupil-teachers  will  be 
indentured.  In  two  of  these  five  schools  Science  instruction  will 
be  provided  ;  in  the  remaining  three  this  is  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticaole. 

5.  In  Shetland  two  indentures  have  been  cancelled.  Five 
apprenticeships  ¥all  terminate  in  1908  under  the  note  to  Article 
61)  (i).  In  the  case  of  other  two  pupil-teachers  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  arrange  an  adequate  course  of  instruction. 

C.  School  Attendance. 

Excluding  casual  and  temporary  conditions,  such  as  an  out- 
break of  epidemic  sickness  and  the  exceptional  severity  of  the 
weather,  we  find  that  on  the  whole  the  state  of  the  attendance 
remains  much  the  same.  Under  the  impetus,  however,  given  to 
sanitary  precautions  we  may  anticipate  a  progressive  improvement 
under  normal  circumstances.  It  might  be  interesting  to  discover 
how  far  the  absence  of  over-pressure  under  the  new  methods  of 
jUSpection  has  affected  the  attendance ;  but  probably  the  lively 
0^^  of  personal  responsibility  and  anxiety  to  secure  a  "  pass  " 
P)^ich  resulted  from  the  "standard"  examination  may  have 
^iaxiGed  the  deterrent  eftect  of  the  severer  task- work  exacted. 
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Mr.  RoberUon  reports  as  follows  i — 

'*  Aa  u  general  statement  attendance  is  \&m  satisfactory  than  in 
year  in  many  school  areaa  The  tin  usual  severity  of  the  weathei 
and  spring  may  safely  be  |>aRtulated  as  the  chief  cau^e  of  the  deelir 
on  Tloardft  to  exercise  their  eonipulsory  fiowers  has  certainly  not  h 
and  constant  vio;itan*?e  seems  to  ho  required.  Occasionally, 
etTert  of  iiroHecntion  i8  less  marked  on  average  attendance  thap 
exiject,  hut  even  then  an  active  Board  should  get  credit  for  i1 
Beluctance  to  prosecute  before  a  Jufittce  of  the  Peace  or  Sheriff  { 
the  mood  of  the  rural  School  Bnard  than  it  was. 


Mr.  WAttic*( 

DiJ^trict 
Causes  of 
irresrnhir 
attendance. 
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Dundee. 


I  Mr.  Wattle  reports  that  the  average  attendance  for 
was  slightly  atVootod  by  the  temporary  closure  of  certa 
in  cuasoqiionce  of  the  prevalence  of  Bcarlet  fever  am 
spinal  meningitis ;  a  still  more  potent  factor  was  the  oi 
measles,  towards  the  close  of  1905,  which  unfavourabl 
the  statistics  for  the  voluntary  schools  whose  finandal 
minated  in  the  late  autumn  of  1906 ;  but  on  the  whok 
appear  that  the  state  of  the  attendance  in  general  is  ste 

For  the  22  puldic  schools  in  Dimdee  the  summary  | 
of  attendance  IS  87  7.  Only  a  single  school,  that  of 
reaches  a  percentage  of  over  90,  Of  the  10  Voluntary  Sol 
have  improved  in  regularity  of  attendance,  while  si 
declined.  St  Joseph's  R  0.  School  hetuls  the  list  c 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  91 '3.  The  schoi 
Dundee  show  to  greater  advanUige  in  tliis  respect.  The 
percentage  for  these  schools,  51  in  number,  is  881 
schools  reach  a  percentage  of  90  or  over  as  compared  wi 
year.     The  schools  in  the  burgh  of  Forfar  mamUiin  I 

tjosition,  the  summary  percentii^e  being  91  3»  An  imj 
kis  been  efi'ected  in  Barry  parish  in  consequence  of 
energetic  exercise  by  the  School  Board  of  its  compulsoi 
The  summary  percentage  for  the  entire  district  is  SHU 
pared  with  last  year's  882.  Mr.  Wattie  concludes  his  i 
Beport  with  the  following  remarks : —  ^ 

"Reference  was  made  in  last  lleiKirt  to  the  irregularity  preval 
of  the  country  ^larishes  during  the  abort  season  between  the  i 
and  the  itotato- lifting  vacation,  and  the  suggeation  was  made  th 
be  advantajgeouw  to  the  attendance  to  bring  forward  the  aummei 
month  earlier.  The  rural  instincta  follow,  on  the  whole,  a  conse 
and  the  fact  that  the  financial  ycvar  of  a  number  of  the  country  i 
in  June  w  a  minor  obstacle  ;  but  this  year  several  have  in  this  mai 
the  i>olicy  of  the  city  schools," 

Mr,  ^Ir.  McKechnie  expresses  disappointment  with  the  st 

McKechnie  s  altendaneo  in  his  district.     Ho  states  that  the  perce 
District,        fallen   in   Bantishire  and   risen  in  Morayshire,  Nairc 


Forfar 
Burgh, 
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Ross-shire  (of  which,  however,  only  a  part  is  within  his   district.) 
He  subjoins  the  following  tabular  statement  of  statistics : — 


Banffshire. 

Morayshire. 

Nairnshire. 

Boushlre. 

1906. 

1906. 

1005. 

1906. 

1906. 

1006. 

1906. 

1006. 

Avenge  AttendAnee 
!  fixempiiooi     •       .       . 

18,017 
12,984 
11,510 

88-06 

247 

12,076 
12.964 
11,480 

88-24 

208 

8,882 
8,624 
7,326 

84-05 

SO 

8.867 
8,676 
7,806 

86-26 

42 

1,616 
1,C47 
1,422 

86-84 

1 

1,618 
1,660 
1,486 

86-61 

2 

18,770 
l.S,738 
11,602 

85-11 

18 

18.486 
18,482 
11,661 

86-07 

10 

He  points  out  the  curious  anomaly  that  in  Morayshire,  while 
the  school  population  has  increased  the  number  on  the  registers 
has  decreasea,  with  however  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
attendance. 

Mr.  McKechnie  also  deals  with  the  very  important  relation  be-  rhe  fichool 
tween  the  school-population  and  the  number  on  the  registers,  population 
Manifestly  for  any  given  year  this  relation  will  be  affected  by  the  and  Number 
age  at  which  children  are  sent  to  school.  His  tabular  statement  D^lJi®^ 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  1906. 


Registers 


1 

i 

School 
Population. 

On  Register 
up  to  14. 

Difference. 

Banffshire 
Morayshire 
Nairnshire 
Ross-shire 

12,975 
8,367 
1,518 

13,456 

12,249 
8,098 
1,565 

12,386 

-726 

-269 

•f47 

- 1,070 

ijt,  in  Nairn  the  roll  seems  to  be  complete  |  in  Elgin  it  is  fairly  complete  ; 
in  Banff  it  is  much  less  complete  than  in  Elgin  ;  and  in  Ross  it  is  very  in- 
complete. 

In  the  case  of  Ross  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  young 
children  to  school  in  remote  parts." 

Mr.  Macdonald  states  that  the  attendance  at  school  continues  -^f^  Mac- 
to  be  satisfactory.    An  endeavour  is  being  made  in  certain  parts  donald's 
of  the  district  to  secure  the  earlier  enrolment  of  pupils.     He  District, 
mentions  two  causes  of  late  enrolment,  negUgence  on  the  part  of  Causes  of 
School  Boards,  and  the  distance  of  the  school  from  the  pupils'  late 
homes.    In  isolated  localities  where  the  roads  are  bad  or  non-  ^^^olnient. 
existent  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  parents  refrain  from  sending 
their  young  children  to  school  even  in  summer  on  the  ground 
that,  when  once  their  children's  names  are  entered  on  the  school- 
roll,  attendance  will  be  insisted  on  during  the  winter.    Mr.  Mac- 
donald thinks — and  no  doubt  School  Boards  will  be  equally 
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Cansei  at 

work. 

liifliience 
of  the 
teacher* 


Removal 
of  names 
from  the 
Registers. 

Fi»her- 

chil*lreru 


roasoaahle — ^that  a.  certain  ftraoimt  nf  irregularity  ii_  _ 

months  may  well  >k>  contloned  under  such  tmtowarrl  c 

He  suppTies  an  inslniotive  tabular  statement  of  percc 


'  '--■■j^ 

■ 

Nomber  of  School. 

1 

Utider         1 

mutm 

pero«nt. 

1 

tm 

1907 

19CQ 

1907 

1006 

im 

1 

GAilhllliBB      • 

t    ! 

3 

n 

^ 

JHI 

m 

InvefAMi    ' 

* 

i 

r> 

fi 

11 

1" 

l^lBi     ,         -         -         . 

I 

1 

i:j 

l?t 

u 

21 

i^uttanrliiniS  - 

« 

4 

17 

17 

Ih 

«o 

The  fall  in  the  percentage  as  indicated  in  the  last  coluii 
attributed  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  wctither,  ft 
sonio  extent  by  epidemic  f^icknass.  Mr.  Maodonald  n 
cniphfUiisas  the  important  influGnce  which  the  teiieher  : 
exert  in  promoting  reguiarity  of  attendance.  As  it  is  s 
put — a  good  teacher  in  the  best  compulsory  officer,  Tl 
Boards  are,  however,  technically  held  responsible,  and 
donald  reports  increased  acti\nty  on  their  part  in  severa 
where  apathy  formerly  prevailed.  To  iiac  his  crisp  ei 
*'  Some  Boardfl,  after  protasting  vigorously  that  thi 
their  best,  are  doing  better. " 


hi 


Among  t.he  energetic  Btkards  he  places  Wick  Biirghl 
ward,  Roskeen,  Abiais  and  Barra.  Unfavourably  c 
with  these  are  Tongue,  C'lyne  and  Assynt  in  Sutherl 
Canisbay  in  Caithness.  As  a  result  the  Grant  under  Art,  ] 
the  Code  was  either  refused  or  seriously  endangerofh  t 
points  nut  the  imporUujt  relation  Which  the  remo^ 
children's  names  from  the  school  registers  txsars  to  the 
of  attendance.     He  remarks  : — 

**Oiie  has  to  be  careful  to  avoid  ft«cribing  to  moi-ti  regular  i 
what  may^  r^ially  be  due  to  more  active  piirgiofz  o(  the  mil." 

In  this  connexion  the  case  of  tisher -children  who  mig 
their  parents  annually  to  fishing  centres  falls  to  be  co: 
but  the  removal  of  their  names  was  doomed  unneca^stirj 
of  the  fact  that  their  |>eriod  of  absence  roughly  coinei 
the  school  vacation.  The  removal  nf  their  names  also  S' 
led  to  their  withdrawal  fr<nii  the  purview  of  the  Scho* 

Mr.  Philip  makes  some  imi>ortant  and  strn>gent  ohs 
regarding  school  attendance  in  Shetland,  and  I  cannoU 
than  quote  them  In  full  :■ —  ■ 

Mr,  J'hilip'a  "  DcBpiti^  the  wretched  weather  enndititHiH  of  last  winter  the  I 
Dititrict.  in  Shetland  shows  thin  year  ii  s^fitiht  improveinent.  I  cannot  undei 
certain  School  Boards  m  thiii  county  do  not  take  an  example 
neigh  bourft  and  endeavour  to  re  mo  v  a  the  sti^ua  of  bad  acbiiimstrji 
rostrt  upon  them.  The  Landward  schools  under  the  Ijcrwick  Bcw 
aeem  to  rliilbr  in  any  res|K?ct  from  the'  t4chools  in  other  parts  o!  t 
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as  re^rda  external  conditions,  and  yet  in  these  three  schools  (Quarff,  Gul- 
berwick,  and  Hamnavoe)  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  over  95  per 
cent. 

^'  In  some  districts  children  with  any  distance  to  come  cease  attending  vr    ipo^^'ina 
the  moment  winter  begins.    Winter  begins,  apparently,  on  1st  November,  Quoted 
and  hence  we  find  in  the  Log-book  under  that  date :  '  Onl^  seventeen  ^ 
children  in  the  school  owing  to  its  being  the  first  day  of  winter.'    The 
narticcdar  day  in  question  was  found  from  the  meteorological  records  to 
be  a  mild  day  with  moderate  southerly  wind  and  five  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine.   But  it  was  the  first  day  of  *  winter,'  and  half  the  scholars  began 
their  winter  rest 

^'The  attendance  at  four  schools  on  the  31st  January  may  be  given  as 
illustrating  how  this  varies  with  diflferent  districts  and  teachers  :  At  Ouarff 
27  were  present  out  of  27  ;  at  Ounningsburgh  72  out  of  116  ;  at  Sand  wick 
33  out  of  123.  At  Levenwick  under  33  per  cent,  had  been  (Hresent  and  the 
opening  had  been  cancelled. 

"  The  withholding  of  the  Grant  under  Article  19  B  (6)  from  some  of  Mr.  Rankine 
the  Shetland  School  Boards  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  It  is  particularly  quoted, 
noticeable  that  the  number  of  closures  due  to  inclement  weather  varies 
considerably,  even  for  schools  in  the  same  parish.  It  ia  the  practice 
of  some  teacners  to  send  home  the  few  children  who  ])ut  in  an  appearance 
on  a  stormy  day  without  opening  school  at  alL  A  child  who  turns  up  only 
to  find  that  no  school  is  to  be  held  is  not  likely  to  be  sent  again  by  his 
parents  when  the  weather  is  doubtful." 


D. — Exemptions. 

Mr.  Philip  comments  upon  the  number  and  conditions  of  the  Mr.  Philip's 
exemptions  as  granted  by  the  School  Boards  of  Orkney.     These  District, 
exemptions  are  mainly  for  herding  purposes  during  the  summer  ^>rkney. 
montns.     He  fears  that  some  Boards  are  administering  the  Act 
of  1901  without  a  due  sense  of  their  administrative  and  financial 
responsibilities.     Ho  contends  that  the  two  indispensable  conditions 
of  exemption  are  necessitous  circumstances  and  excellent  previous  Grounds  of 
attendance  at  school  to  the  minimum  extent  of  90  per  cent. :  in  exemption, 
both   of  which  respects  there   is  room  for   animadversion.     As 
regards  the  former  of  the  two  conditions  he  points  out  that  the 
number  of  exemptions  is  relatively  much  greater  in  Orkney  than 
in  Shetland,  altnough  prima  facie  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
number  of  necessitous  cases  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
county.    He  repeats  his  recommendation  in  last  year's  Report 
that  a  soup-kitchen  should  be  provided  in  the  winter  months  for 
the  schools  in  these  two  counties,  as  likely  to  have  a  favourable 
effect  upon  regularity  of  attendance. 

Mr  Wattle's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  so  important  and 
au^estive  that  I  quote  them  in  fiiU : — 

•*  The  jute  industry  in  Dundee  has  been  on  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  Mr.  Wattie's 
condition  during  the  past  year,  and  it  might  have  been  expectea  that  the  Disti  ict. 
briskness  of  the  labour  market  would  have  been  accompanied  by  a  further 
reduction  of  the  exemption  figures.    They  are,  however,  practically  station- 
ary as  compared  with  l^tst  year  ;    and   Dundee  is  left  in  unchallenged 
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possession  of  its  bad  eminence  in  this  respect.    The  following  table 
the  exemption  statistics  for  the  last  four  years  : — 


Exemptions  Qranted. 

Total 
granted 

Refused. 

Without 

con- 
ditions. 

On  con- 
ditions 
of  EvK. 

S.  Att"**. 

On  con- 
ditions 
ofH.-T. 

Atf». 

Tc 

Af 

cat] 

1 

Session  1903-4           6      1      736 

„        1904-5           4             356 

„        1905-6           0             236 

„        1906-7            1       i       251 

876 
306 
338 
342 

1,618 
756 
574 
593 

953 

1,098 
811 
746 

2,5 

l,:i 
1,2 

*' The  sum  of  the  full-time  and  half-time  exemptions  granted  doe^ 
represent  the  same  number  of  individual  children,  as  the  general  ix>li( 
the  Board  is  to  grant  half-time  exemption  in  the  first  instance  to  voi 
applicants,  a  certain  proportion  of  whom  subsequently  get  complet 
emption  from  day  school  attendance. 

**  The  attendance  in  the  supplementary  classes  in  Dundee  is  markedl; 
regular  than  in  the  senior  division,  particularly  among  the  girls.  V 
excess  of  irregularity  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  su 
mentarv  children  are  older  and  consequently  more  useful  at  home 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  produced  in  the  classes 
whole  by  the  granting  of  exemption  even  to  the  present  modified  exte 
a  contributory  cause.  The  exemption  problem  naving  now  been  red 
within  comparatively  moderate  limits,  tne  time  seems  to  have  arrivei 
the  School  Board  to  take  another  forward  step,  as  the  cases  of  real  ] 
ship  would  not  now  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  oi 
combined  operations  of  the  jx)or-law  authority  and  public  and  pr 
charity  to  cope  with.  If  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  number  oi 
emptions  were  effected,  it  seems  probable  that  an  improvement  w 
result  in  the  general  attendance  of  the  older  pupils. 

"  In  the  part  of  the  district  outside  of  Dundee  the  discretion  vested  ii 
School  Boards  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  exemption  seems  on  the  whc 
have  been  wisely  exercised.  The  exemptions  granted  by  the  Forfai 
Board  have  fallen  from  124  to  102.  There  and  at  Broughty  Ferry  sp 
continuation  classes  are  held  during  the  winter,  as  in  Dundee,  for  the  p 
who  have  been  granted  conditional  exemption.  In  the  rural  parishes 
few  exemptions  granted  are  nearly  always  complete." 

Mr.  The  question  of  exemptions  has  been  engaging  Mr.  McKochi 

McKechnie's  serious  attention  during  the  past  year,  as  ne  is  convinced  tha 
Dist -ict.        certain  districts,  and  particiuarly  in  Banffshire  as  a  whole, 
School  Boards  are  granting  these  exemptions  much  too  liben 

He  presents  the  facts  in  the  following  tabular  form : — 


Scholars  on 
Register. 

Number  of 
Exemptions. 

Per  1,00C 

Bautfshire-        -                    12,954 
Morayshire        -        -             8,575 
Nairnshire         -        -              1,G60 
Ross-shire-         -         -  :          13,432 

203 

42 

2 

10 

22-6 

4-9 

1-2 

•7 

r 
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The  disproportion  between  Banftshire  and  the  other  counties  is 
certainly  striking. 

While  the  applications  for  exemption  indicate  the  existence  Relation  of 
of  social  conditions  which  appeal  very  strongly  both  to  the^®™P*}<^" 
philanthropist  and  the  reformer,  there  is  a  still  lower  stratum  of  ^  j?*.  ^ 
the  adult  population  which  is  either  totally  indifferent  to  the 
benefits  which  education  confers  or  is  unable  to  exercise  parental 
control  In  manj  such  cases  the  home  circumstances  are  so 
deplorable  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  regularity  of  atten- 
dance. If  even  industrious  and  respectable  mothers  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  send  their  children  to  school  comfortably  fed  and 
tidily  clad,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  those  whoso  drunken  habits 
or  domestic  miseries  render  even  the  smallest  modicum  of  home- 
comfort  for  their  unhappy  children  almost  unattainable.  It  is  in 
the  large  towns  and  larger  centres  of  industrial  and  mining 
activity  that  School  Boar(&  have  to  endeavour  to  cope  with  this 
serious  difficulty ;  nor  do  they  ignore  their  responsibilities.  Thus, 
as  Mr.  Wattie  reports,  the  School  Board  of  Dundee  summoned  Dundee, 
before  them  last  year  192  defaulting  parents  and  instituted 
prosecutions  against  71,  with  the  result  that  convictions  were 
obtained  in  every  case  brought  into  Court,  and  in  four  cases 
the  maximum  penalty  was  imposed.  The  number  of  defaulters 
registered  during  the  year  was  968,  and  the  number  of  cases 
carried  forward  to  the  current  session  was  582,  of  whom  35  were 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools  or  to  the  Mars  Training  Ship,  and  16 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Parish  Council.  Many  of  the  de- 
faulting parents  show  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  evading  penal 
consequencas  ;  they  send  their  children  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
U)  school,  and  so  escape  the  onus  of  continuous  irregularity.  To 
use  Mr.  Wattie's  trenchant  statement — "  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  most  of  these  children  is  that  they  are  regularly  irregular.'* 

To  combat  this  tendency  towards  irregular  attendance  on  the  Remedies, 
part  of  children  belonging  to  a  low  social  grade,  the  School  Board 
of  Dundee  have  continued  the  use  of  a  remedial  expedient  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  last  year's  report,  and  with  r^^ard 
to  which  Mr.  Wattie  reports  as  follows : — 

The  scheme  of  visitation  by  lady  workers  belon^ng  to  the  Dundee  Domestic 
Social  Union,  which  was  bejfun  early  m  1906,  was  continued  systematically  Visitation, 
last  session  in  connection  with  two  of  the  Dundee  public  schools  attended 
largely  by  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  teachers 
this  work  is  proving  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  schools  by  securing  a  better 
attendance  in  bad  ca'^es  and  promoting  in  several  directions  the  general 
well-being  of  the  children.  The  ladies  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
this  visitation  and  their  testimony  goes  to  corroborate  the  common  experi- 
ence of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  arduous  work  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, that  the  more  constant  and  personal  the  attention  given  to  particular 
cases  the  more  marked  is  the  resultant  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
the  home-life." 

If  to  irregular  attendance  during  the  session  is  added  the 
unsettling  influence  of  the  summer  vacation,  we  may  anticipate 
benefit  from  the  adoption  of  a  counteractive  arrangement  which 
seeks    to    rectify    resulting    educational    shortcomings.      This 
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arracgpnient,  is  the  esta^Dlishment  of  a  Vacation  Schools  with  refer 
ence  lo  ^vliich  Mr.  Wattie  supplies  the  following  information:— 

*'  The  experiment  was  made  in  Dundee  thifl  summer,  lor  the  first  time  in 
Seotlaiid,  ri{  holding  a  vacation  school.^  The  School  Board  granted  the 
M«e  of  the  Hunhope  School  premises,  but  in  other  respects  the  venture  is  a? 
confluct^d  nn  a  voluntary  basis.  The  enrolment  was  limited  to  about  200, 
rme-Jmlf  of  the  children  attending  for  a  fortnight  in  July  and  the  other  halt 
fur  a  lortniglit  in  August.  The  school  was  conducted  under  the  manage- 
nient  of  one  of  the  Dundee  headmasters,  who  was  assisted  by  several  (»ther 
teachers  nnd  Social  Union  workers.  The  programme  followed  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  the  pioneer  vacation  schools  instituted  in  London  ly 
M  ra.  Hunii^lirey  Ward,  and  the  opinion  .of  those  interested  is  that  the 
experinient  was  attended  by  such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  justify  the  ho{je 
ihi^t  the  scliool  may  develop  into  a  permanent  institution." 

E. — Organisation  and  Classification. 

XTnder  this  head  several  of  my  colleagues  have  supplied  me  with 
useful  contributions,  and  mainly  with  regard  to  re-classification 
at  '*  fixed  dates."  In  large  town-schools  little  practical  difficulty 
is  expcricueed  ;  the  pupil  is  transferred  from  one  cla^s-room  to 
aoother ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  does  really  exist  in 
bipartite  ar  tripartite  schools,  i.e.,  schools  with  two  or  three  class- 
raonis  respectively.  In  such  cases  the  re-classified  pupils  are 
^sometiiiics  merely  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  school-room  to 
the  othtr.  But  even  this  may  have  a  good  eftect.  As  Mr. 
Macdonald  suggestively  remarks : — 

*'A  sefi^rrgation,  owing  to  promotion,  of  the  sma^er  pupils,  who  natur- 
ally netd  less  sui)ervision,  would  provide  a  salutary  stimulus  to  all,  and 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  give  special  attention  to  the  weaker  pupils," 

He  states  the  objections  to  promotion  of  pupils  during  the 
sciHsiMn,  wliich  are  not  infrequently  urged  by  teachers.  These 
are  two : — 

"  Fir=it,  tbc  difficulty  of  accommodation,  a  redistribution  of  the  pupils 
entailing  a  jossible  overcrowding  in  some  rooms  ;  and,  second,  the  difficulty 
ot  statr,  owijigto  the  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  habitually  under 
one  teacher." 

Mr.  Miiir  refers  to  the  same  difficulties,  and  mentions  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  headmaster  of  a  large  school,  "that  the 
Depart?  I  HMt,  while  insisting  on  a  staft'bearing  a  certain  numerical 
relation  to  the  total  numoer  of  pupils  in  ordinary  attendance, 
might  give  the  headmaster  a  freer  hand  in  the  aistribution  of 
that  ^tart. ' 

It  may  1)6  conjectured  that  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties 
liiis  boi.oi  exaggerated  by  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  old 
'-  standard  "  procedure  and  by  a  latent  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  part  with  their  smartest  piipils.  It  may  be  pointed 
nut,  however,  that  in  any  systematic  process  of  re-classification, 
i  i  llicre  is  movement  upwards  there  is  also  movement  from  below,  so 
Ui:i!  iliu  *'  Howers  of  the  flock  "  are  succeeded  by  a  second  growth, 
The  olijt^<.tion  to  possible  overcrowding  as  a  result  of  promotion 
i.s  met  hy  the  same  argument,  though  only  on  the  supposition 
that  tht!  prumotion  is  sejectivo,  not  aieol^auical.  Promotion  of  a 
class  en  hive  is  not  promotion  ut  all,  it  is  JtHei-ely  a  naore  rapid 
transference  of  a  class  from  one  part  of  the  school  t^  another 
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Moreover,  the  teacher  has  in  his  own  hands  the  means  oi  pre- 
ventihg-  possible  overcrowdirig ;  the  standard  of  promotion  is 
nowhere  lormulated,  and  can  within  limits  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  school.  The  teacher  will  no  doubt 
have  clearly  outlined  in  his  own  mind  the  ideal  stage  of  promo- 
tion for  a  given  class  at  a  given  time,  but  the  realisation  of  this 
ideal  stage  will  vary  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  the 
average  calibre  of  the  class.  In  some  extreme  cases  promotion  may 
not  even  be  possible  during  the  course  of  the  session.  In  a  woi-d,  a 
certain  amount  of  accommodation  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  is  claimed  by  the  special  circumstances  oi  the 
individual  classes  and  of  the  scnool  as  a  whole.  The  dominating 
consideration  will  be  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  promotion 
to  the  passing  of  the  Qualifying  Examination  as  soon  after  12 
years  of  age  as  possible.  The  first  step  will  therefore  be  the 
determination  of  the  range  of  attainment  for  each  division  of  the 
school  with  this  aim  in  view;  the  next  will  be  the  distribution  of 
this  range  of  attainment  over  the  classes  constituting  each 
division.  And  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  this  principle  of 
promotion  that  pupils  will  be  prepared  foir  entrance  into  the 
supplementary  section  of  the  school  at  such  an  age  as  will 
render  them  able  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  supplementary 
instruction. 

Mr.  Philip's  observations  on  the  subject  may  usefully  be 
quoted  :^— 

"  In  actual  practice  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  perfect  gradation.  The 
personal  equation  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  class  are  two  disturbing  elements. 
But  the  headmaster  who  has  the  ideal  gi-adation  clearly  in  his  mind  has  a 
standard  by  "which  he  can  measure  the  progress  of  any  given  class  and 
describe  its  jjosition  relative  to  others  in  the  series. 

"  Form  62(a)  is  an  outward  test  of  the  success  of  such  a  system.  Does  the 
school  qualify  pupils  for  Supplementary  Class  work  more  than  once  a  year  ? 
Of  the  21  city  schools,  where  such  promotions  are  to  >«  expected  at  least 
twice  a  y^r,  I  find  that,  during  1907,  Forms  62  (a)  were  submitted  and 
{»I>proved  for  1st  January  and  1st  August  in  19  cases.  At  ihe  first  *  fixed 
date'  the  number  of  pupils  varied  considerably,  sliowin^'  that  in  many 
schools,  although  not  all,  the  *  creaming '  process  had  been  applied.  At  the 
second  *  fixed  date '  more  than  one  cla.«8  was  in  some  cases  presented, 
showing  that  at  the  top  end  of  the  school  the  classes  were  marching  abreast 
and  not  in  line  *  tandem- wise.'  The  conditions  at  the  ixnnt  of  the  curriculum 
represented  by  Form  62  (a)  are  complicated  in  two  ways  :  first,  the  smaller 
number  of  pupils  that  can'  form  a  Supplementary  Class ;  second,  economy  of 
staff.  A  serious  discontinuity  is  thus  felt,  and  the  headmaster  has  to  exer- 
cise all  his  ingenuity  to  effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement." 

F. — Subjects  of  Instruction. 

Most  of  my   colleagues   have  this  year  judiciously  refrained  Effect  of 
from  discussing  methods  of  instruction.    This  is  in  fact  no  longer  ^^j;^"^     , 
necessary  in  view  of  the  series  of  memoranda  which  have  been  ^iemoranuu. 
issued  by  the  Department  or  are  in  process  of  preparation.    These 
memoranda,  while  disclaiming  the  character  of  finality,  indicate 
in  copious  detail  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  which 
the  Department  approves,  they  are  easv  of  reference  and  sever- 
ally  cott/pme,   and  are  already  having  a  most  valuable  effect  m 
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stimulating  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  in  superseding  mechanical 
methods  of  instruction  and  in  securing  to  a  considerable  extent 
uniformity  in  the  methods  applied  to  tne  several  subjects  of  in- 
struction. It  is  particularly  desirable  that  assistant  teachers,  no 
less  than  headmasters,  should  study  these  documents,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  young  assistants,  even  after 
receiving'  in  their  Traming  College  course  a  rational  and  en- 
lightened discipline,  not  infreqiiently  relapse  into  the  mechanical 
and  antiquated  methods  of  instruction  with  which  they  were 
familiar  either  as  pupils  in  school  or  as  pupil-teachers.  This 
tendency  is  fostered  by  the  still  prevalent  idea  that  something 
equivalent  to  the  old  standard  examinations  is  still  reauired,  with 
the  result  that  these  teiichers  are  prone  to  attach  mucn  more  im- 
portance to  concrete  acquisitions  tnan  to  rational  principles. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  these  memoranda  which 
is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  they  suggest 
the  correlation  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  In  the  memoranaum 
on  the  teaching  of  English,  for  example,  the  inter-relation  of  the 
constituent  branches  of  English,  including  even  Phonetics  and 
Breathing  Exercises,  is  fully  detailed,  and  thus  suggests  a  closer 
cohesion  of  the  subjects  classified  as  English  rather  than  their 
piece-meal  or  patch-work  treatment.  But  between  several  of  the 
main  subjects  themselvas  there  are  strong  bonds  of  connection 
which  are  too  often  in  practice  neglected.    Some  of  my  colleagues 

g)int  out  in  this  connection  History  and  Geography,  Nature 
nowledge  and  Drawing ;  and  the  list  may  be  extended.  A  too 
slavish  adherence  to  the  time-table  is  often  responsible  for  the 
dissociation  of  closely  related  subjects.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing ways  in  which  tliis  correlation  of  subjects  has  been  established 
is  the  relation  of  Arithmetic  to  Experimental  Science  :  and  a 
little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  often  suggest 
equally  useful  and  instructive  combinations. 

While  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  suggest  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  Elementary  Subjects,  with  regard  to 
which  the  memoranda  supply  sufficient  information,  there  are  in 
m}^  colleagues'  reports  a  number  of  criticisms  and  comments  re- 
lating to  these  subjects,  which  are  too  useful  to  be  ignored 

(1.)  Reading. — Mr.  Macdonald  remarks  : — 

"  As  regards  the  mechanics  of  reading,  greatel*  clearneas  of  utterance  Is 
pretty  generally  desirable.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  briuginK 
about  improvement  in  this  resi)ect  would  be  to  give  the  teachers  a  course  in 
phonetics  under  Article  55  of  .the  Regulations." 

In  last  report  Mr.  Wattie  gave  his  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Phonic  Method  of  learning  to  reiid,  and  Mr.  Philip  in  his 
present  report  resumes  consideration  of  the  subject.  His  remarks 
are  as  follow : — 

"  The  teachers  in  this  district  are  becoming  mors  and  more  interested  in 
the  phonic  method  of  reading.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  mechanics  of 
reading  should  be  the  part  of  the  early  instruction  in  English  which  attracts 
the  teacher  :  for  in  the  first  place  it  mvolves  no  strain  on  the  imaginatioD 
or  the  emotions,  and  secondl}'*  the  return  for  the  labour  expended  k 
immediate  and  easily  assessed.    The  interest  of  the  phonic  mediod  is  that 
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unlike  other  so-called  methods,  it  is  a  rational  process.  The  sound  and  the 
symbol  are  at  once  connected  :  "  Look  and  Say ".  It  contrasts  with  the 
traditional  course  which  introduces  the  name  and  the  symbol  together,  and 
allows  the  scholar  to  arrive  at  the  sound  by  a  process  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. The  order  of  presentation  of  the  symbols  is  not  immaterial.  The 
first  diflSculty  which  the  scholar  meets  is  the  ioining  of  two  sounds  to  form 
a  word.  A  M  consists  of  two  sounds  which  the  pupil  knows  separately  and 
individually.  To  effect  the  junction  appears  to  be  to  the  young  scholar  a 
really  difficult  step.  (It  is  no  doubt  this  difficulty  which  leads  some  teachers 
to  take  as  the  unit  of  sound  not  the  sound  of  the  single  letter  but  the 
combined  sound  of  two  letters.) 

"  After  the  short  vowels  are  introduced  the  continuous  sounds  (f,  m,  n,  s,  r) 
can  be  taken  and  placed  either  before  or  after  the  vowel.  The  stopped 
(explosive)  consonants  (p,  t,  &c.)  should  obviously  be  taken  in  the  first 
place  after  a  vowel,  as,  in  that  position,  they  have  exactly  the  same  sound 
as  when  they  are  pronounced  alone.  The  step  from  A  T  to  T  A  is  an  easy 
one.  This  latter  sound  (unlike,  «.(/.,  F  A)  cannot  be  analysed  into  two 
distinct  sounds,  and  therefore  the  explosive  consonant  in  that  position  must 
always  be  taken  with  the  vowel  which  follows  and  any  attempt  to  analyse 
the  combination  further  only  introduces  confusion. 

"  The  long  vowels  (with  the  same  symbols  as  for  the  short  vowels),  the 
double  symbol  representing  a  single  sound,  and  the  silent  letter  must  appear 
ettfly. 

"  This  synthetic  process  starts  from  the  single  letter  as  the  symbol  for  the 
unit  of  sound,  and  by  a  combination  of  units  builds  up  the  word,  or  the 
syllable  and  afterwards  the  word.  It  is  therefore  a  process  that  is 
applicable  throughout  the  entire  school,  and  if  it  were  practised  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  one  would  not  meet  pupils,  as  one  often 
does,  who  have  no  power  of  attacking  a  word  (although  it  may  be  perfectly 
regular)  which  they  have  not  seen  before.  Also  it  is  a  distinct  gam  to  be 
able  to  explain  exceptions  in  terms  of  the  regular  symbols  which  represent 
the  sounds  of  the  irregular  syllables. 

"  The  interest  of  the  scholar  in  the  early  .stages  must  be  kept  alive  by  the 
early  introduction  of  words  with  which  he  is  already  familiar  in  the  spoken 
language,  and  thence  of  reading  material  which  attracts  his  attention  for 
other  reasons  than  merely  the  phonic  processes." 

Whatever  opinion  is  held  respecting  the  value  of  the  phonic 
method  at  the  initiatory  stage  it  is  evident  that  the  very  next 
stage  in  the  reading  process  presents  anomalies  for  which 
correctives  must  be  appUed.  The  vowel  a  has  a  diflerent  sound 
in  maty  viate,  fall,  father,  to  which  the  phonic  method  furnishes 
no  guide;  and  it  would  appear  desirable  to  employ  accents  or 
other  diacritic  marks,  such  as  were  employed  in  Saxon,  Icelandic 
and  other  Germanic  languages.  Silent  letters  form  another 
stumbhng-block ;  and  I  have  found  it  useful  to  write  them  on 
the  black-board  in  red  or  blue  chalk. 

Almost  all  my  colleagues  report  an  increase  in  the  practice  of  gjignij 
home-reading  and  of  silent  reading  in  school,  and  express  satisfac-  Keiding. 
tion  with  the  results. 

Thus  Mr.  Robertson  says  : — 

"  One  has  again  gratefully  to  ackno^vledge  the  benefaction  in  the  shape  of 
school  libraries  by  Mr,  Coats  of  Paisley.     The  list  of  subsidised  schools  School 
has  been  extended,  and  practicallv  every  school  in  the  district,  including  the  Libraries, 
remote  St.  Kilda,  has  a  well-se'ect.'d  library.      Home-reading  has  become  an 
established  habit.    This  is  a  great  educational  triiimi)h." . 

As  regards  silent  reading,  Mr.  Philip  remarks  : — 

*'The  importance  of  having  a  variety  of  silent  occupations  becomes  more 
and  more  felt  as  it  is  realised  that  a  greater  demand  is  now  being  made  for 
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indi\idual  efifort  on  the  part  of  the  pupilsr  The-dasfrimist  bf&  taluniii^lBrii 
sections  whenever  individual  oral  exercises  are  being  done,  the  re$t  of  the 
scholars  being  meanwhile  silently  occupied.  The  0asy  continuous  reader  is 
a  valuable  form  of  silent  work." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  teachers  have  not  yet  fiillr 
realised  the  benefits  of  silent  reading.  They  would  find  that  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  mechanical  art  of  reading  in  back- 
ward pupils  is  to  give  these  pupils  some  tale  of  adventure,  the 
absorbing  incere^t  of  which  almost  compels  them  to  master  the 
mechanical  difficulties.  Herein  consists  tne  value  of  the  continuous 
reader  to  which  Mr.  Philip  refers. 

(2).  Grammar. — Mr.  Macdonald  gives  in  full  detail  the  resiihs  of 
his  attempt  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  teachers  in  his  district 
on  the  teaching  of  Grammar.  There  is  space  for  only  a  short 
2)reci8  of  his  mteresting  statement  He  submitted  to  these 
teachers  two  queries  :— 

1.  Do  you  consider  formal  Grammar  a  necessary  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  an  Elementary  School  ?  If  so,  for  what  reasons  ? 

2.  Is  it  your  experience  that  instruction  in  Grammar  produces 
greater  correctness  in ,  English  Composition  ?  If  so,  to  what 
extent  do  you  think  Grammar  should  be  taught  for  this 
purpose  ? 

The  replies  to  the  first  query  yielded  this  result :  31  teachers 
answered  "no*'  unreservedly,  16 "no"  with  reservations,  73 
"ves,"  of  whom  19  think  that  Grammar  should  be  limited  to 
the  senior  classes.  Sonae  of  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
Grammar  are — Children  learn  English  by  imittition  and  by  reading 
good  books ;  Grammar  takes  up  too  much  time,  and  the  results 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  time  expended  on  it. 

As  regards  the  second  query,  88  teachers  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  adducing  as  reasons  that  Grammar  supplies  a  useful 
mental  gymnastic,  that  it  gives  a  convenient  nomenclature,  that 
withoutit  a  teacher  can  only  empirically  pronounce  an  expression 
to  be  right  or  wrong,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  The  general  opinion,  howeve*, 
of  those  who  approve  of  instruction  in  Grammar  appeared  to  be 
that  minute  detail  was  undesirable  and  that  the  range  of  study 
indicated  in  the  Memorandum  on  English  was  sufficiently  ampk 

Mr.  Macdonald's  experiment  suggests  the  idea  that  it  would 
freauently  be  useful  to  elicit  the  views  of  teachers  on  educational 
proulems. 

(3.)  Compodtion, — My  colleagues  report  a  general  improvement 
in  this  subject,  due  apparently  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  «.j., 
systematic  nome  reading,  increased  attention  to  sentence-formation 
in  oral  answering,  the  transference  to  Composition  of  much  of 
the  time  formerly  given  to  the  superfluous  technicalities  of 
Grammar,  &c. 

Fationijle  of      (4.)  A  rithmetic, — It  is  generally  recognised  that  a  much  greater 

Operations,   amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  rationale  of  Arithmetical  processes. 

but  one  or  two  inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  the  pendulum  has 
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swung  too  fkr  in  this  direction,  and  that  facility  and  accuracy  tend 
to  be  sacrificed   to  intelligence.     Probably,  however,  defects  in 
facility  aiid  accuracy  are  ih  a  much  larger  rneasure  due  to  the 
anomalies  and  absurdities  of  our  weights,  measures  and  monetary  ^^^  ,  . 
subdivisions.     Until  these  are  abolished  by  the  substitution  of  a  Metric 
rational  system,  Arithmetic  must  always  be  a  specially  difficult  System, 
subject ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  teaching  of 
Experimental  Science  that  it  is  paving  the  way  for  this  much- 
neeaed  reform. 

(5.)  History  and  Geography. — Mr.  Macdonald  reports  that  the  Their 
correlation  of  these  two  subjects  is  being  increasingly  appreciatiOd.  Correlation. 
He  adds  :— 

"I  look  forward  to  the  issue  of  Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of  th^ 
subjects,  not  so  much  for  the  guidance  they 'will  give,  but  because  they  will 
afford  a  convenient  ba^  of  discussion,  awaken  criticism,  and  lead  to  ex- 
amination of  current  methods." 

Mr.  Wattie  includes  in  his  report  some  fresh  and  pertinent 
comments  on  these  subjects  furnished  by  Mr.  Munro.  He  reports 
that  children  take  more  interest  in  the  Geography  than  in  tho 
History  lesson. 

"  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.    The  geography  of  the  Superior 
world  is  brought  home  to  them  by  familiarity  with  foreign  productions  and  Interest  of 
by  the  constant  supply  of  foreign  news  in  the  newspapers,  whether  it  be  the  Geography. 
Russo-Japanese  War,  a  shipping  disaster  on  some  foreign  coast,  or  the 
starting  or  return  of  a  Polar  expedition.    Friends  and  neighbours  emigrate 
to  Canada,  South  Africa,  or  Argentina ;  and  at  seaport  towns  cargoes  of 
timber,  jute,  or  oil-cake  keep  up  the  interest.    It  is  thus  easy  to  bridge  over 
the  gulfs  of  space  :  those  of  time  are  all  but  impassable." 

As  regards  Geography  he  makes  the  following  strictures  : — 

"  In  so  far  as  the  schools  do  not  yet  make  the  most  of  Geography  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  the  defects  :— 

"  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  it  wholly  as  an  indoors  subject  to  be  Defects  of 
learned  from  books  and  maps.    It  is  rare  to  hear  oi^  teacher  taking  his  class  Instruction 
to  a  hill  from  which  a  view  can  be  had  or  exploring  with  them  the  course  of  a  in  Qeo- 
Btream.    In  the  early  stages  especially  the  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  graphy. 
should  be  learned  out  of  doors. 

"There  is  too  early  and  too  exclusive  use  of  maps.    These  are  frequently  jj^  ^f 
presented  to  the  diildren  before  they  can  realise  what  a  map  is  or  how  it  has  j^aus 
been  constructed.    The  old  method  of  making  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom  had       ^' 
only  one  fault— it  did  not  go  far  enough.    The  map  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  school  should  also  be  constructed  from  actual  exploration  and  measure- 
ment (whatever  the  method  of  measurement  may  be)  and  the  process  should 
be  carried  as  far  as  practicable  outwards  from  the  school,  any  suitable  ele- 
vation being  utilised  to  obtain  a  view  from  which  the  bearings  of  places 
niay  be  taken  aa  well  as  their  approximate  distances.    Once  a  child  has 
constructed  a  map  from  his  own  ooservations  and  drawn  it  on  a  large  and  a 
small  scale  he  will  be  ready  to  Understand  the  school  maps.  ,  .  There  is  still  a  Pictorial 
want  of  vivid  description  and  pictorial  illustration,  though  progress  in  this  Illustrations 
direction  is  very  marked.     Tne  strhool-books  on  Geography  are  in  some 
cases  of  the  highest  excellence.    We  are  reaping  the  full  fruit  of  our  easy 
and  extended  communication  with  other  lands,  and  of  the  popularity  of 
photography." 

I  r^et  that  considerations  of  space  prevent  me  from  quoting 
in  fuU  Mr.  Munro's  very  suggestive  contribution. 
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6. — Nature  Knowledge. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  subject  of  instruction  is  tl 
it  shows  promise.  It  is  one  beset  with  difficulties,  and  there 
no  subject  on  which  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Departme 
will  be  more  welcome  or  more  valuable.  The  practicable  ran 
and  method  of  study,  the  facilities  for  study,  its  precise  purpc 
and  educative  value,  its  relations  to  the  other  subjects  of  instri 
tion,  the  specific  attainments  of  the  teachers,  are  all  points  whi 
present  difficulty  and  have  produced  much  diversity  of  nietb< 
practice,  and  performance. 

Mr.  Robertson,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector,  thus  reports : — 

^*  The  confused  state  of  Nature  Study,  alike  in  its  methods  and  alma,  ] 
again  to  be  noted  with  regret.  Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  any  lit 
advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  growi 
emancipation  from  the  idea  that  this  study  is  necessarily  of  a  botanical 
horticultural  type.  Schools  by  the  sea-shore  (only  a  very  few  as  yet)  ha 
taken  to  study  the  wonderland  at  their  doors  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  reiK>rt  tl 
an  interest  in  school  gardening,  both  for  its  practical  utility  and  as 
auxiliary  of  Nature  Study,  is  very  likely  to  spread.  It  is  a  subject  mi: 
talked  about  at  present,  and  its  reasonable  claims  are  admitted.  At  i 
suggestion  of  the  County  Committees  of  Ross  and  Inverness  the  reside 
lecturer  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Aberdeen,  is  giving  careful  atti 
tion  to  the  early  stages  of  this  development  in  the  Kural  School  scheme 
work." 

With  regard  to  School  Gardens  Mr.  Munro  has  some  usei 
observations  and  suggestions.     He  says : — 

'^  Still  another  outlet  would  be  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  or  e^ 
agricultural  plots.  One  or  two  cases  of  these  exist  already,  and  have  i 
much  to  sc^  in  their  favour,  that  they  are  at  least  well  meant  and  gi 
promise.  The  essential  feature  of  these  {)lot3  would  be  the  teaching 
principles,  not  merely  the  successful  growing  of  farm  crops  or  of  gard 
flowers.  The  means  employed  to  bring  the  soil  into  good  physical  conditii 
the  symptoms  indicative  of  right  or  wrong  chemical  condition,  the  c< 
ditions  for  germination,  the  nature  of  propagation  by  cuttings  or  even 
grafts  and  buds  might  aJl  be  included.  If  tlie  plots  were  large  enough  a 
once  fairly  established,  the  handling  of  the  tools  by  both  boys  and  gi 
would  be  at  once  an  excellent  branch  of  manual  instruction  and  go 
physical  exercise.'' 

Mr.  McKechnie  refers  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have 
ver^  limited  knowledge  of  Natural  Science.  Fortunately  t 
institution  of  Article  65  classes  by  Provincial  Committees,  ai 
more  isolated  action  by  Colleges  and  School  Boards,  are  providi] 
teachers  with  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  vario 
branches  of  Natural  Science  which  must  greatly  increase  t 
efficiency  of  the  instruction.  The  Dundee  University  College,  f 
example,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  this  work,  and,  as  Ji 
Munro  mentions,  now  that  out-of-door  work  has  ceased,  lectur 
are  given  on  certain  branches  of  study  which  can  be  convenient 
dealt  with  indoors,  as,  for  example,  shells. 

The  Forfar  Burgh  School  Board  started  a  Nature  Study  cla 
two  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  teachers ;  during  la 
session  the  enrolment  was  32,  while  the  character  of  the  woi 
and  the  enthusiasm   of  the  teachers  were  deserving  of  hear 
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commendation.  The  Dundee  School  Board  also  has  a  standing 
order  with  florists  in  town  for  a  regular  supply  of  flowers  for  study 
in  school. 

Mr.  Munro  refers  to  the  success  which  is  attending  this  branch  Nature- 
of  instruction  in  the  Infant  Schools.     He  says  : —  Study  in  the 

"  One  sets  up  an  aquarium,  another  quite  a  window  garden,  in  which  Room, 
beans,  g^n  and  flax,  not  to  speak  of  orange  seeds,  are  germinated  and 

frown,  whUe  flowers  and  fruits  in  profusion,  occasionally  even  fish  and  game 
rora  the  poultry  shops,  are  under  review,  and  in  many  cases  not  only 
drawn,  but  even  modelled  in  clay." 

On  the  same  subject  of  Nature  Study  Mr.  Ewen  makes  the 
following  instructive  observations  : — 

'*  In  a  number  of  schools  where  the  Nature  Study  syUabus  lias  been  well  Eelation  of 
systematised  in  the  younger  classes,  a  continuation  of  this  Nature  Study  Nature 
work,  but  on  more  intensive  lines,  is  included  in  the  Experimental  Science  Study  to 
scheme,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  period  in  each  year  of  the  Higher  Grade  Experi- 
course,  usually  in  the  summer  months.    The  extension  of  this  system,  which  mental 
must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  a  carefully  organised  scheme  of  Nature  Science. 
Stady  in  the  Elementary  School,  is  highly  desirable. 

The  institution  of  sucn  excellent  classes  for  teachers,  in  methods  of  Nature  Teachera 
Study,  as  those  so  ably  conducted  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson  for  the  Classes. 
benent  of  the  Aberdeen  teachers,  and  by  a  group  of  naturalists  from  St. 
Andrews  and  Dundee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Forfarsnire  and  Dimdee  teachers, 
ahoold  do  much  to  improve  matters  in  this  direction.  Despite  a  most 
unfavourable  season,  these  classes  have  been  largely  attended,  evoking  much 
enthusiasm  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews 
Provincial  Committees,  which  have  been  responsible  for  their  maintenance, 
will  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  increase  the  number  of  such  classes  and  ex- 
tend their  influence  throughout  these  provinces. 

"  The  establishment  of  school  gardens  in  the  divisions  is  now  beginning  School 
to  demand  the  attention  of  school  authorities  and  others  interested  in  the  Gardeiii«. 
development  of  education  on  its  more  practical  side ;  and  although  little 
more  tnan  a  start  has  been  made  so  far  as  actual  gardening  work  by  the 
scholars  themselves  is  concerned,  much  earnest  attention  is  now  being  de- 
voted by  agricultural  and  horticultural  experts,  landowners,  and  others  skilled 
in  rural  pursuits,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  establishing  and  e<iuipping 
school  gardens  on  thoroughly  practical  lines,  so  that  the  scholars  may  be  able 
to  derive  the  maximum  of  educational  benefit  from  them.  The  school  gar- 
dens which  have  been  established  at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  Dingwall 
Academy^  Lochee  Ancrum  lioad  P.  School,  Carmyllie  (East)  P.  School, 
Grance  Crossroads  P.  School,  Croy  Ciava  P.  School,  and  several  other 
schools  in  the  division,  are  already  showing  how  much  can  le  done  in 
thia  direction." 

G. — Physical  Drill. 

In  very  many  schools  physical  drill  is  far  from  being  ettective. 
Oue    reason    for  this  is  the  lack  of  a  central   hall.        Physical  Defects 
exercises  in  the  open  air  are  no  doubt  preferable  ;  if  performed  in  a  ^J^^  ^^^^^^ 
(leoxygenated  atmosphere  they  are  more  likely  to  have  an  exhaust-  ^^^^^^• 
ing  than  a  tonic  effect ;    but  the  weather  conditions  are  frequently 
unfavourable.       Another    reason    is    a    faihire    to    realise    the 
essential  purpose  and  scope  of  physical  training,  as  designed  to 
produce  the  harmonious  development   of  the   entire   muscular 
system.     The  instructor's  aim  formerly  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
development  of  muscular  strength  and  suppleness  in  the  limbs. 
With  this  physical  training  military  drill  was  generally  coiubineil. 
The  benefits  were  incontestable,  but  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
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as  favourablj^  affecting  the  general  discipline  than  as']i>romofing 
physical  efficiency.  It  is  signiiicant  of  the  m^ern  tendency  in 
this  direction  that  the  use  of  the  piano  in  connection  with  phy- 
sical drill  is  becoming  discredited,  and  this  not  '^thotiUi^ppd  cause. 
Tlie  musical  accompaniment  maintained,  it  i^.tru^,  thiQ. proper 
rhythm  of  movement,  but  tended  to  hiave  a  dLstr^^cling  .ajta  even, 
one  had  ground  for  thinking,  a  Jethargiaing  effect  la  fiir  too 
many  instances  the  exercises  were  very  languid  performances, 
destitute  of  conviction  or  concentration  of  effort.  "In  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  from'  the  modern  methods  the 
insttuctors  must  evidently  possess  a  scientific  knowledge  pf  the 
subject  adequate  for  school  purposes ;  teachers  m««fe-b©  teughtto 
conduct  the  various  exercises  with  rational  conceptions  of  their 
purpose  and  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  medical  advice  may  often 
fee  needed  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  childrea 
organically  delicate  or  imsound  may  safely  be  subjected  to  this 
discipline. 

Some  interesting  remarks  >  by  Mr  Wattie  may  be  sutgomedL 
He  says : — 

'*  In  Drevious  reports  reference  was  made  to  the  appointment  %yn>  yndaatstfo 
by  the  Dundee  School  Board  of  an  expert  lady  euperint^tident  tO'SBperrisa 
the  instruction  in  physical  exercises  andftoasivailar  appointment  last  year- 
of  a  male  expert  instructor  by  the  managers  of  the  yolun^ry  schools.  Botii 
have  been  devoting  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  visiting  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  teachers  and  suggesting  courses  of  exereises  for  the 
various  classes,  as  well  as  conducting  classes  occasionally  UtemseWes^  hoth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  the  information  of  the  teachers.  -At  the 
beginning  of  last  session  a  further  step  was  taken  by  theinstitttUon  of  classes 
under  Article  55.  In  the  case  of  the  public  school  teachers  a  beginning  vas 
made  with  the  infant  division  teachersj  and  short  courses  were  given  to 57 ef 
these  in  three  separate  classes.  At  the  classes  for  the  voluntary  teacherst^e 
enrolment  was  62,  ana  in  22  cases  certificates  of  efficiency  were  granted. 
These  classes  are  to  be  continued  during  the  current  session. . 

"  In  the  rural  part  of  the  district,  while  the  teachers  are  honestlycendeavoar- 
ing  to  carry  out  the  physical  instruction  on  the  lines  of  the  new  syllalws, 
thei'e  is  much  need  for  more  enlightenment  both  as  to  the  general  aim  and  ba 
to  the  particular  purposes  intended  to  bo  served  by  the  vanoHS  mwrements 
and  the  most  helpful  methods  of  executing  them.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  adequate  macidnery  available,  but  it  may  be  confidently  expected  &t 
the  work  will  before  long  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Provinml  Committea" 


Proper  Age 
of  Admis- 


sion. 


H. — Supplementary  Classes. 

Article  29  of  the  Code  contemplates  the  normal  transference  of 
I^Upils  ftom  the  senior  to  the  supplementary  division  of  the 
school  at  the  age  of  12  ;  and  while  a  reasonable  degree  of  allow- 
ance may  fitly  be  made  for  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  ill- 
health,  delicacy,  tardy  mental  development,  unavoidable  lateness 
ih  coming  to  school,  and  the  like,  it  cannot  be  sard  that  the 
qualifying  examination  imder  Article  29  is  unduly  difficult  for  a 
child  of  12  years  of  age.  That  examination  may  be  said  to 
represent  a  stage  of  attainment  intermediate  between  the  old 
fifth  and  sixth  Standards,  and  hosts  of  children  left  school  at  the 
age  of  11  after  passing  the  fifth  Standard,  when  it  was  the 
standard    of  exemption.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  state  of 
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fiaatters  now  prevalenti^isubk  that  a  very  lavge  nuiphdr  o£.t;hil- 

dren  leave  school  without  entering  the  strpplemefitary'division  at 

all,  and  many  enter  it  only;  to  leave  it  after  a  comparatively  short 

interval    To  put, the  case  s^cpinctly,  th^  ni^mbpr  of"  over-age  **  "Over-age" 

children  is  disanpointinglv  large,  and  suok  a  grave  educational  Children. 

problem  urgently  demanas- investigation. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  give  an  illustration- of  .th)9  state 
of  matters  sudh  as  that  f urmshed  by  Mt,  Wattiewitk  reference  fcp 
Dundee.  I  quota  his  report  in  full,  as  the  facts  whi(^  he  adduces 
are  deeply  signifieiwit  r-r-'     ';  ^  -     '• 

\^  Last  re^)ort  cdntained  soine  remarks  on  the  large  proportion  of  over-age  Large  Pro- 
childreD.in  the. Dundee  schools,! due  ia  great  measure  to  late  enrolment  and  portion  of 
\n  a  less  degf^j  to  sickness  and  insufficiency  of  accommodation,  atid  .an  in-  "Over-age*' 
dicatiou  w^  given  of  thq  Jis^trous  effects  oX  the  later  stages  ot  the  children's  Childrea. 
career.    The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  statistics  given  in 
the  Forms  61  regarding  the  stage  of  advancement  reached  by  the  pupils  who 
left  the  day  sdiooi  finally  during  the  year,  having  either  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  having  heda  granted  exemption  by  the  School  Boards  : — 


At  date  of  leaving  in 

S.C.  De- 
partment 

Senior 
Division 

Junior 
Division 

:  Totals,  f 

Dundee  Public  Schools 
Dundee^yoluntary  Schools  - 
Schodd  outside  Dundee 

1,012 
140 
445 

746 

373* 

321 

98 

44 

6 

1)856 
,657 

772 

Totals     -       -       - 

1,697 

1,440 

148 

3,185 

'  '  1588 

;"  From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the  normal  con-  j^jncaticnal 
dition  of  affairs  that  the  children  receive  that  course  of  supplementary  in-  Eff^gfj, 
Btruction  which  it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  legislature  that  they 
should  all  enjoy,  one  half  of  the  children  in  this  district  finish  their  educa- 
tion without  attaining  to  the  standard  of  advancement  necessary  for  enter- 
ing on  the  supplementary  course ;  while  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  children 
leave  school  and  enter  on  the  business  of  life  with  the  meagre  intellectual 
etiuipment  contained  in  the  curriculu;u  of  the  infant  and  junior  divisions. 
The  number  of  Merit  Certificates  recommended  during  the  year  was  711,  Merit 
bO  that  more  than  lialf  the  children  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  supple-  Certificate, 
inentary  department  leave  school  without  completing  a  year's  attendance, 
while  of  those  who  lerive  school  finally  less  than  one-fourth  Lave  finished 
the  full  elementary  course.     The  bearing  on  this  over-age  problem  of  the 
fact  that  during  fast  session  592  children  were  refused  admission  to  the 
Dundee  public  schools  will  be  at  once  evident. 

"  The  modified  and  truncated  measure  of  success  which  is  thus  seen  to 
attend  the  work  which  our  elementary  schools  are  expected  to  do  of  training 
for  manhood  and  citizenship  the  great  masa  of  our  cnildren  is  undoubtedly 

♦  In  regard  to  the  figures  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  it  has  to  be  explained 
that  the  number  in  the  senior  division  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  half-time  schools  at  the  date  of  leaving,  ^me  of 
whom  may  have  previously  quaUfied  for  supplementary  enrolment. 
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the  most  disquieting  feature  of  our  educational  system,  and  the  reali^at 
of  the  above  umpires  in  their  full  significance  ought  to  be  attended  vf 
anxious  searchings  of  heart  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  directly 
indirectly  in  educational  progress.  That  progress  is  being  made  is  cert^ 
but  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  j>ace  be  accelerated,  and  for  t 
acceleration  more  and  better  accommodation,  earlier  enrolment,  and  ni< 
regular  attendance  are  essential  requisites  ". 

That  late  enrolment  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  "  over-ag 
problem  is  certain  ;  but  there  is  no  close  or  intrinsic  relation  l 
tween  the  two  facts.  Children  of  live  or  six  become  habituat 
to  the  school  atmosphere  indeed,  but  their  positive  mental  acqui 
tions  are  at  this  early  stage  very  slight,  and  an  unjaded  mind 
seven  could  as  a  rule  easuy  make  up  leeway  ;  but  unfortunate 
the  pestilent  idea  still  prevails — an  inheritance  of  the  old  standa 
system — that  a  child  must  remain  for  a  year  in  the  class  whi 
he  has  entered ;  he  proceeds  from  class  to  class  automatically  fro 
year  to  year,  and  hence  his  admission  to  a  supplementary  class 
retarded.  If  a  system  of  promotion  and  partial  re-classificati< 
were  adopted  and  took  effect  at  definite  intervals  there  would 
fewer  "  over-age  "  children.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  whi< 
the  old  standard  system  dominates  the  situation.  The  reouii 
ments  for  the  qualift^ing  examination  are  interpreted  in  the  ligl 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  "  darkness  visible,"  of  that  systei 
The  postponement  of  a  knowledge  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractioi 
and  of  free  composition,  as  presumably  a  more  advanced  exerci 
than  the  reproduction  of  a  story,  is  traceable  to  the  old  standai 
requirements.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  n 
opmion  that  the  standard  system  will  continue  to  act  as  a  **  veih 
prophet "  until  a  syllabus  of  work  or  rubric  of  instruction 
sketched  in  the  spirit  of  the  Memoranda  for  the  several  divisioi 
of  the  school. 

But  even  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  requirements  for  tl 
qualifying  examination  will  be  of  Uttle  avail  until  the  suj 
pleraentary  course  itself  is  made  more  real  and  intensive.  1 
the  larger  centres,  indeed  this  has  already  been  done  to  a  vei 
considerable  extent ;  distinctive  courses  of  instruction  have  bee 
instituted,  and  their  relation  to  the  senior  division  of  the  scho< 
is  as  clearly  defined  as  the  relation  of  a  Higher  Grade  Departmei 
to  the  supplementary  course  itself;  but  in  very  many  of  tl 
smaller  scnools  the  supplementary  course  means  little  more  tha 
the  old  Standard  VI  or  ex-VI  profession,  and  liberal  grants  ai 
paid  for  work  which  is  not  really  appreciably  differentiated  froi 
the  work  of  the  senior  division.  As  a  result  the  pupils  for 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  between  the  ages  of  12  ana  14,  are  fc 
the  most  part  merely  marking  time  ;  their  studies  do  not  excit 
interest  or  impress  their  imagination,  and,  worst  of  all,  have  litt) 
concrete  application  to  their  future  activities.  It  is  to  be  feare 
also  that  many  teachers,  having  to  deal  with  over-age  pupils  wh 
will  soon  leave  school,  share  their  pupils'  sense  of  the  unrealit 
and  ephemeral  character  of  the  supplementary  class  work. 

In  the  Northern  Division  the  state  of  matters,  though  oster 
sibly  better,  is  often  actually  worse.  Certain  selected  pupil 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  i4  receive  instruction  in  Secoud.ir 
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subjects,  but  the  residuum,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  even  morexjndue 
neglected  than  elsewhere,  because  the  teacher  has  proportionally  Prominence 
less  time  to  devote  to  them.     And,  even  if  some  ot  those  pupils  of  Secondary 
who  intend  to  leave  school  at  14  receive  instruction  in  Latin  and  Subjects. 
French,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  attenuated  tincture 
of  scholarship  thus  acquired  is  of  much  real  value. 

Speaking  on  my  own  personal  responsibility  I  would  suggest 
as  remedies  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters,  first,  Remedies 
the  thorough -going  adoption  of  tha  principle  of  promotion ;  Suggested. 
second,  a  rubric  of  instruction  based  upon  the  memoranda  for 
the  several  divisions  of  the  school,  and,  third,  the  obligatory  in- 
clusion in  the  supplementary  course  of  some  form  ot  practical 
work,  as  for  example,  woodwork  for  the  boys  and  cookery  for  the 
girls.  Most  inspectors  have  experience  of  schools  here  and 
there — sometimes  even  small  rural  schools — where  this  has 
already  been  done,  and  where  the  initial  difficulties  have  been 
successfully  overcome  by  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  managers 
and  teachers. 

My  colleagues  speak  in  generally  favourable  terms  of  the 
increasing  development  of  supplementary  courses  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

Mr.  Wattie  reports  that  the  number  of  these  courses  continues  Mr.  Wattie's 
to  grow.  In  Dimdee  the  new  supplementary  school  will  be  District, 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginnmg  of  next  session.  Of  the 
51  schools  in  the  district  31  are  provided  with  a  supplementary 
course ;  and  probably  this  number  will  not  be  much  exceedea. 
The  average  attendance  in  these  courses  has  risen  from  1,568  to 
1,978,  representing  a  percentage  of  5*7  relative  to  the  total  aver- 
age. Even  if  we  allow  for  the  transference  of  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  to  Secondary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools,  this 
percentage  ought  to  be  considerably  larger. 

Mr.   Macdonald   reports   that  these  courses  are  now  pretty  ^j.  j^£g^^_ 
general  in  his  district,  and  he  notes  with  satisfaction  that  they  donald'a 
have  been  instituted  at  several  Higher  Grade  Schools  as  an  District, 
alternative  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate  Course.     He  thinks 
that  they  tend  to  retain  children  longer  at  school. 

Mr.   Philip  furnishes  me  with  valuable  information  on  the  Mr.  Philip's 
subject.     In  the  County  of  Aberdeen  there  are  in  all  248  separate  District. 
Schools,  14  of  which  cannot  have  a  supplementary  course   in 
consequence  of  the  grading  principle  to  wnich  they  are  subjected ; 
of  the  remaining  234,  there  are  191  schools  with  a  supplementary 
course.     Mr.  Philip  very  justly  remarks  : — 

"  A  country  school  which  never  presents  pupils  for  qualification  on  Form 
62  (a)  cannot  be  re^rded  as  providing  efficient  instruction. . . .  There  are 
Schools  in  this  district  which  are  very  small,  and  where  one  does  not  expect 
promotions  to  Supplementary  Class  work  every  year ;  but  even  in  the 
smallest  schools,  wMch  are  not  within  reach  of  a  centre,  when  the  age  of 
the  pupil  warrants  it,  he  should  in  normal  circumstances  be  found  en- 
gaged in  Supplementary  Class  work." 

In  Kincardineshire,  with  52  schools  45  have  Supplementary  Kincardine- 
courses — a  satisfactorv  state  of  matters  shire. 
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Ifi  Ofkney,  but  of  58  schools  45  have  provision  for  Supplerh'i 
tary  Class  work.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Philip  in  thinking  that  th 
ought  to  be  a  Supplementary  Course  in  Kirkwall  Higher  Gn 
P.  School. 

In  Shetland  the  corresponding  figures  are  47  out  of  64. 

Naturally,  however,  it  is  in  Aberdeen  City  where  the  great 
.expansion  of  Supplementary  Class  work  has  taken jplace.  All 
the  city  schools  except  three  have  such  courses.  Tne  equipuK 
for  practical  work  under  Schedule  VI.  is  highly  satisfactory. 

For  the  subjects  embraced   in    Schedule   V.   the  neces& 
material  is  provided;   but  the  boolts  of  reference,  intended 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  are  sometimes  jealously  locked  up  in  t 
headmaster's  room. 

Taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wattie  s  information  regard] 
his  district  Mr.  Philip s  statement  is  interesting  and  suggest! 
It  appears  that  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  roughly  23,( 
there  were  1,601  pupils,  or  7  per  cent.,  who  qualified  for  admis 
to  a  supplementary  course.  This  is  certainly  better  than  Dune 
but  by  no -means  a  brilliant  achievement.  There  are  courses 
all  the  Elementary  Voluntary  Schools;  and  the  School  Board  v« 
public-spiritedly  affords  facilities  to  the  supplementary  classes 
these  schools  for  obtaining  practical  instruction. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  practical  Work  whicl] 
often  ignored.  Woodwork  implies  much  more  than  the  manipi 
tion  of  tools  and  the  productum  of  certain  shapes  :  it  inchu 
drawing  to  scale  and  the  exact  reproduction  of  arithmetical  « 
geometrical  relations.  It  has  tnerefore  the  closest  relation 
Seometry  as  taught  according  to  modern  methods.  Mr.  Ph 
reports  that  in  many  schools  this  preparatory  discipline  is  v 
effectively  carried  out.  The  same  general  principle  nolds  goo( 
regards  land-measurement  in  the  rural  school.  He  states  t 
Cookery  was  taught  last  session  in  only  ten  centres  in  that  p 
of  Aberdeenshire  outside  the  city,  while  Woodwork  is  even  ra 
The  results  in  Kincardineshire  are  relatively  much  better— Cook 
was  taught  in  four  schools,  and  Woodwork  in  eight.  In  Orkj 
and  Shetland  these  subjects  are  non-oxistent,  except  in  Lerw 
Central  School., 

Mr.  Wattie  gives  the  following  information  :— 

**  In  last  rei)ort  reference  was  made  to  the  hiatus  existing  in  most  of 
Dundee  schools  betweeja  the  occupations  of  the  Infant  DivisiQu  aikl 
woodwork  of  the  Supplementary  Course.  With  a  view  tu  the  ^ling  u] 
this  gap  a  series  of  classes  was  held  last  session  ujiider  the.  Provir 
Coniniittt^e  and  the  School  Board  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  w< 
work  and  caniboard  modelling.  The  numbers  enrolled  wer»  21  am 
respectively.  .  With  the  coniaiencenicnt  of  the  present  session  all  ike^pi: 
schools  in  Dundee  have  made  arrangements  for  thia  completion  of 
mapu^l  curriculum.  The  intention  ot'  the  Board  was,  I  uodeistand,  tc 
btituto  a  continuous  course  of  hand-and-eye  training  for  the  boyspaiulh 
the  girls'  se\\  ing." 

On  the  relation  between  Manual  Instruction  and  other  subji 

in  the  school  curriculum  Mr  Eweii  has  the  following  remarks; 

"  The  educational  value  of  Manual  Instruction  ap<J  O^liei:  practical  subj 
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aB]'iirtegralpa»b<tf  tfa^'cttTTictQigb  of  Higher  Grade  and  Secondaiy  Bcfaoola, 
as^ivell  as  in  Sup^plemetitary*  Cour^ds,  is  bein]^  i&creasingly  rec^ogiiised,  9,nd  % 
considerable  namoer  of  sehools  in  the  Dividions  are  now  being  provided  wit^ 
vell-eqiuip|ped  workshops  and  premises  for  the  teaching  of  Coc^ery  and 
Lanndry  Work*  ♦  In  schools  where  Manual  Inatr action  is  included  in  the  boys' 
cnrriculum,  a  careful  cotrelution  between  this  work  and  the  Experimental 
Science  and  other  instniction  shoiiM  always  be  aimed  at.  In  a  number  of 
eases  this  has  been  well  secured,  and  the  boys  have  constructed  in  the  work- 
shop pieces  of  apparatus  which  they  have  afterwards  been  able  to  use  in 
connection -with  their  experimental  work  in  the  science  laboratory,  with 
very  good'  educiational  results.  Apparatus,  instruments,  and  tools,  for 
nea  in  ^  connection  with  Nature  Study,  Practical  Geography,  and  School 
UftrdeniBg,  have  also  been  designed  and  made  under  the  Manual  In- 
straction  syllabus.  In  other  cases  the  workshop  provides  for  the  carrying 
oat  of  original  designs  planned  by  the  boys  in  connection  with  their  Arfe 
studies.  Such  effective  and  valuable  correlations  as  these  should  receive 
everv  enconragemint.  Accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  drawings  as  well  pk 
in  tne  articles  constructed,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
importance.".  .    .  »  ;        - 

Q/pker}'^  likewise,  wh^n  intelligently  taught  can  be  brgqght  iQtp  Correlation 
connection  with  elementary  principles  and  phenomena  in  Physios,  of  Cookery 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology  which  would  serve  to  place  cuUnary  g^^  ^^^^ 
operations  upon  a  rational  basis,  and  so  prevent  much  rajidgm    ^  ^^^   ' 
work  and  waste  of  good  materials  in  domestic  life.     Some  of  ilis 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  pres'eiit  at  Cookery  Denjojispra- 
tion   lessons'  which,  in   their  constant  reference  to  underlying 
principles,  had  all  the  interest,  and   probably  more  than   tha 
frequently  ephemeral  benefit,  of  popular  lectures  on  Science, 

On  the  entire  subject  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  in  the 
Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  I  beg  to  subjoin  Miss  Crawford's 
full  and  valuable  report. 

During  the  year  an  endeavour  was  ni^de  to  visit  any  hitherto  unvisited 
claAs  or  centre,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  object  has  been  accomplished. 

In  all  57  classes  were  seen,  U  of  whicn  were  taught  by  one  of  tne  staft' 
teachers  of  the  school. 

The  general  progress  of  the  work  throughout  the  division  has  been  Progr^. 
uniforniiy  satisfactory.     As  Cookery  is  now  becoming  more  and  more       *" 
recognised  as  a  branch  of  the  sup[)lementary  course  for  oirls,  the  subject  is 
being  introduced  to  an  increasing  extent.    In  many  schools,  however,  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodation,  or  the  financial  and  other  di^cul^'ies 
incurred  in  securing  a  teacher,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  introduction.    J  n 
rural  and  isolated  distiicts  particularly,  it  is  only  possible  to  have  the  >vQrk  Obstacle^ 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  stalF,  and  tne  necessity,  theiefore,  for  including  to  Success, 
this  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  students'  training  as  supplementary-class 
teacliers  becomes  urgent. 

The  equality  of  the  work  varies  considerably.  Lack  of  more  frequent 
ins()ection,  the  isolation  of  the  cookery  teacher,  the  temptation  to  m^k^  l^be 
classes  p%y.  by  .cooking  what  will  sell  to  most  advantage,  the  unsiiitabjp 
classTrooms  and  inadequate  stove  accommodation  are  the  main  caqses  of 
slip-shod  and  faulty  work.  The  individual  reports  issued  after  each  visit 
of  inspection  reveal,  however,  that  in  the  jnajority  of  cases  the  work  is 
distinctly  commendable  and  of  a  high  standard 

The  syllabuses  of  work  liave  beeai  much  improved  within  recent  years.  Syllabus  of 
In  franung  these  t]be  teachers  as  a  rule  endeavour  to  include  all  the  priiiii^ry  Work, 
methods  of.pookery,  with  dishes  of  an  appropriate  aud  useful  nature  U) 
illustrate  them.  Occasionally  an  uncalled-for  departure  from  the  syllabus 
13  discovered  and  therefore  discouraged,  for  in  this  as  in  other  fprms  of 
sch(>pl  wort'  the  less  divergence  there  is  from  the  approved  course  of  in- 
sti;uction  the  morg  satisfactory  record  of  work  willj  be  accomplished  (Ittrii*^ 
thesession. 
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The  abolition  of  large  clasaea  for  demonPtrfttion  lessons  is  much  tc 
desired.  There  m  no  good  re^i^n  why  pupils  should  l^e  gathered  in  U 
hattalii>ns  uf  &4,  and  sf^nrel  j  the  mere  q  neat  ion  of  money  sboiild  not  beiB 
tliti  Vian  Jer  1 1  et!e«^tive  tearhing.  Teaching  by  demonstration  is  useful, 
of  nim^h  jk'rn  iter  value  is  the  teach injf  liy  demonstration  and  pmetice  on 
[nul  ui  the  imi^ii  cr^mbintsd.  It  is  hardly  iKisfiible  to  keep  a  large  claa 
piipib  of  the  age  of  VI  interested  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  eapeciall 
\\\\'  majority  of  these  pupilj^  are  m  seated  that  they  ean  aee  but  few  of 
upi-raiiuns  of  the  demonstrator. 

fjLirin;^'  tlio  past  year  CVmkery  has  been  introduced  into  the  cumcidui 
many  oi  tlie  Higher  Gnide  Schrvolsj  while  in  others  it  haa  been  droiipe< 
assigned  h>  a  very  sn  nil  1  pro  [lor  Lion  of  the  pnijik  If  every  girl  pu]>it  of 
1  lii;her  ( irade  Scmxil  were  being  trained  tf>  enter  the  teaching  profession,  tl 
wttnld  be^inie  rea^siai  fur  thus  cutting  out  thesutijcct  ;  but  it  is  evident  1 
many  will  never  be  aVile  to  tnloiit  this  eareerj  hut  will  complete  their  edi 
tiun  at  the  a^^e  at  iTi  or  l<i.  It  is  a  severe  handicap  to  these  girls,  theref 
if  at  this  age,  when  they  turn  tt>  eiirn  their  own  livelihood,  they  find  th 
selven  possessed  of  no  real  kntjwiedge  of  any  branch  of  home  nianagem 

In  Aberdeenshire  a  splendidly  eiiuipiietl  clajia-room  haa  recently  t 
adiierl  t<i  Kemnay  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and  a  teacher  of  Cool 
has  been  appointed  for  the  work.  At  Turriff  Higher  Grade  Public  Scl 
also  a  new  class- room  has  Jast  been  erected,  and  arrangements  have  t 
completed  for  beginning  the  work.  The  aiibjeet  is  also  taught  with  m 
sueijes,s  nt  Inverurie  lliglier  Grade  Public  School  and  at  Peterhead  Ac^e 

Special  mention  is  again  made  of  tlie  continued  aucce.'is  and  jiopuhirit] 
the  donicstii'  snbjeetSj  including,  In  .iddition  to  Cookery,  Housewifery  ; 
llrer^sinakiTv^^  taught  at  Muritly  Gordon  Schools,     Many  of  the  tinis] 
gfirm cut ^   in   the  last  subjeet  were   excellent  specimens  of  neatness 
thomni^hneKi  in  every  detail, 

A  lao^t  promising  class  was  seen  at  Fyvio  Girls'  School,  and  it  is  ho 
that  siiitabic  accon. modal  ion  will  here  be  ]irovided  for  tlte  future  dove] 
menr  of  \\\\s  subject,  in  every  respect  s[teciiLlly  applicable  to  the  school. 

In  Abenh'en  City,  instriicli(ai  is  given  to  the  ]>npil.H  of  all  the  Eiemeni 
Sehoi^k  aiul  to  a  few  of  x\\v  p)ipil.H  nf  thr  t'entrnl  Higher  (irade  Pu 
SchooL  Thi*  work  ill  prui^ress  thrLlUgh^^nl  the  city  i^  generally  satinfact 
thtfugh  in  legnrd  to  its  nature  and  quality  it  varies  considerably.  In  » 
i^s^^ri  little  a 'tern  ion  is  \m\\  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  subject  bvpiact 
and  afipr^^vel  meth^Ml^,  whih^  in  other  iaises  the  amount  of  fcxMil  mate 
pnnirh'ii  for  prncticein  fur  too  limited,  Mia-c  uttention  might  alR<^  be  give 
the  rhoire  i  if  dishes  lo  be  i"raetisecb  avoiding  as  far  a.H  iw>H?tible  those  of 
cake  und  pantry  nature,  and  chooj^ing  in  preference  thih^  common  to 
tnajority  ot  homen.  Mueh  of  the  teaching,  h<jwever,  Wfta  excellent, 
edueuti\e  ns  vvnll  as  \\\r  useful  a^pi^^t  nf  the  subject  licing  kept  in  view. 

In  Forlai,-nhirc,  Dundi-c  elaiuis  the  largest  number  of  rhitwe^.  The  m 
here  U  rnrrii'd  on  by  a  statT  of  siMtaally  ipialitied  teachei-s,  and  during 
yi^ar  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  continued  generally  satisfaci 
nature  nl  the  instruction  and  to  tlie  enthusiasm  displayed  by  nianj'  of  tl 
capable  ins!  met resses,  Tlie  class  for  deaf  and  duum  [lUjiila,  also  those 
hah  time  pupils,  vvrll  justify  their  c.virftcniM',  The  work  of  the  foniier  c 
pares  favifttrably  with  that  of  ordinary  ]3a]>ils  ;  while  for  the  latter  suj 
WW  training  is  l)etter  calculated  to  ciaujiensate  for  the  lack  of  home  influc 
find  training,  and  to  emible  these  girls  to  develop  into  healthy 
e a  pa !  f  I  e  \s  oi n e n .  T h e  P»oa V( I  wi m \y  e n  trus  t  tli chr  el  asises  t-o  some 
their  inrjst  c^|jv*rienri.Ml  and  cnmpeti^Tit  staff,  and  the  advisability  of  c 
tinuing  or  extending  tlie  work  in  th''?5e  directions  cannot  be  too  atror 
urp^'d. 

At  ilrnughty  Feiry  the  stibject  coutinues  to  be  taught  in  the  kite 
attiifhcd  ti«  the  Grove  Academy,  while  at  Arbnmtli,  Montrose,  and  Brec 
^jiefially  e  I  nipped  eeTit  res  have  been  erceteil  where  the  w^jrk  is  conduc 
Of  J  lioiue  like  prbu'iples  and  with  mnch  sticcess. 

Throughout  this  county  few  addi tit jun I  clas!?e.s  have  been  notified  dui 
die  year  The  waul  of  certificated  teachers  ipmlified  to  t<>ach  the  Hub 
prii^'enir^  uiany   Boards  from  trnderiaking  it,  the  small  number  of  pii 
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el^ible  for  instruction  scarcely  justifying  the  employment  of  a  specialist. 
This  dijQKculty,  however,  should  soon  disappear,  if  Cookery  is  included  in  the 
training  of  students  preparing  for  Supplementary  work. 

In   Kincardineshire   good    work  is  carried  on  at  Stonehaven  Mackie  Kincardine- 
Academy,  also  at  Laurencekirk  Public  School.  shire. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  still  await  a  visit  of  inspection. 

In  the  county  of  Elgin  the  Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School  maintains  a .  Elgin, 
leading  place  in  the  North.    Here  the  training  in  domestic  subjects  is  made 
of  real  interest,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  and  exprienced  teacher,  is 
rendered  a  means  whereby  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  and  manipulation 
are  developed  in  the  best  iK)8sible  manner. 

At  Forres  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and  at  Lossiemouth  Public  School, 
the  subject  is  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff :  and  at  Alves,  Hopeman,  ana 
throughout  this  district  generally,  classes  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  been  conducted  with  much  efficiency  and  success. 

At  Nairn  Public  Schools  ordinary  classrooms  have  been  utilized  for  Cookery,  jjairn 
\yhich  though  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  con- 
tinued. When  the  pro^K)sed  new  school  with  its  proi)erlyequipi)ed  domestic 
classrooms  is  available,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  lessons  will  extend  through- 
out the  whole  session,  and  that  an  extension  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
instituting  day  classes  under  the  Continuation  Code  for  pupils  from  the 
country  and  adjacent  districts. 

Inverness  Technical  School  maintains  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Inverness, 
pupils  from  all  the  schools  in  the  Burgh  attend  in  detachments,  and  pursue 
a  systematic  course  of  two  or  three  years'  instruction.  The  Board  of  this 
Burgh  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  all  girls  of  the  age  of  12, 
irrespective  of  class  attainment,  receive  a  course  of  training  in  Cookery.  The 
recommendation  is  commendable  and  worthy  of  being  adopted  by  other 
Boards.  Many  girls  from  various  causes  may  never  roach  a  Supplementary 
Class,  and  to  this  typ^  of  pupil  a  training  in  handwork  is  much  to  be 
desired  and  may  prove  a  means  whereby  these  girls  will  more  wilhngly  and 
intelligently  adopt  the  career  of  domestic  employment. 

At  Glen  Urquhart  and  Kingussie  Higher  Grade  Public  Schools  the  subject 
is  very  ably  taught  by  a  memoer  of  the  staff,  though  in  the  latter  school  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  pupils  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  share  in  the 
conrse  of  instruction. 

Inverness  (Landward)  Board  hfjs  many  interesting  and  successful  classes 
conducted  by  the  certificated  teacner.  The  lack  of  qualified  teachers  ex- 
cludes the  teaching  of  Cookery  from  many  schools  eager  to  adopt  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  this  want  is  supplied,  the  subject  ijromises  to  become  still  more 
universally  taught  througnout  the  rural  districts  of  the  county. 


for 


In  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  this  Division,  where  centres  are  provided  Lounjjr- 
r  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects.  Laundry  Work  is  invariably  mcluded.  Wnrt 


In  many  cases  the  les.sons  alternate  with  those  in  Cookery  ;  while  in  others 

they  are  given  after  the  first  Cookery  course  has  been   completed,  and  --      " 

during  a  jjortion  of  the  year  only. 

The  subject  is  not  recommended  for  young  girls,  but  for  pupils  after  they  p»o^e«  a  ^.^ 
have  spent  at  least  six  months  in  the  Cookery  class.    At  this  stage  they  are  fl   Pu  • 
better  accustomed  to  handle  things,  and  the  work  proves  less  laborious  and  ajfi^p!.* 
physically  irksome  to  them.     As  these  classes  are,  or  should  be,  of  a  wholly  ^^"J®^^- 
practical  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  numbers  to  12  or  1 1>.    If  the 
latter  number  is  exceeded,  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  due 
share  of  attention  to  individual  pupils  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
demands. 

For  lessons  in  the  washing  of  clothes  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  each  AnDliances 
pupil  with  a  tub  or  basin.    Where  this  precaution  has  not  been  taken,  Poauired 
serious  objections  have  been  i-aised  by  parents,  and  pupils  have  been  with-      ^ 
drawn  from  the  classes.    In  fitting  up  a  laundry  classroom  the  tubs  should 
not  be  fixed  against  the  wall,  but  Drought  out,  leaving  sufficient  space 
between  the  wall  and  tubs  for  a  passage.    This  arrangement  allows  the 
teacher  to  command  an  uninterrupted  view  of  her  pupils  while  they  are 
working  at  the  tubs,  and  enables  her  also  to  supervise  and  control  the  work 
with  more  efficiency  and  care. 
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IroEung.  For  lessons  in  ironinff  it  is  good  to  have  a  supply  of  cast-off  garments 

pupils  to  practise  on  before  attempting  the  dressing  of  better  garmc 
Drought  from  home.  The  dressing  ol  lace,  silk,  and  other  easily  manipuls 
garments  is  fJwavs  enjoyed  bv  the  pupils,  and,  if  only  a  little  can 
attempted  in  the  dressing  of  collars  and  garments  reserved  for  the  exp 
sureljr  the  lessons  are  of  some  practical  benefit,  if  for  no  other  reason  t] 
creating^  the  desire  for  and  means  to  secure  clean  and  well  dressed  arti< 
of  clothmg. 

Laundry  Work  is  a  useful  subject  for  every  girl,  and  the  knowled^  i 
manipulative  skill  acquired  during  a  course  of  lessons  never  come  amiss 

I,    Drawing. 

Drawing.  Mr.  Ewen  introduces  Mr.  Hood's  report  with  the  follow 

Mr,  Ewen.     observations : — 

"The  teaching  of  Drawing  in  its  various  branches,  especially  in  the  Prim 
School,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Hood's  report.  In  the  Higher  Gr 
Schools  and  Junior  Student  Centres  too,  great  progress  it  evident,  an 
considerable  number  of  the  larger  schools  are  now  being  provided  v 
special  Art  Rooms,  well  equipped  and  furnished,  in  which  the  subject  cai 
adequately  treated.  Where  such  provision  is  made,  and  the  Dra^ 
instruction  is  properly  organized,  the  Art  Room  should  naturallv  become 
{esthetic  centre  of  the  school,  radiating  its  influence  throughout  all 
other  branches  of  the  work. 

The  publication  of  the  Department's  Memorandum  on  the  Teachini 
Drawing  has  been  of  service  to  a  number  of  schools  in  indicating  metl 
of  treatment  and  possible  lines  of  development  In  this  connection 
Hood  has  already  done  valuable  work  bv  meeting  g^roups  of  teacher 
convenient  centres,  principally  in  the  Highland  Division,  and  expounc 
and  illustrating  to  them  the  principles  laid  down  in  tne  Memorand 
These  meetings  afford  valuable  opportunities  also  for  the  discussion  of  po 
of  interest  connected  with  the  school  Drawing  scheme,  and  for  clearing  a^ 
difficulties  which  arise  in  the  carrying  of  it  out.  This  system  of  confere 
and  discussion  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  its  ext 
sion  would  be  heartily  welcomed." 

Mr,  Hood's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

Nature  "  Durinc  the  session  I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  following  couni 

Drawing.       viz.,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  Ross,  Nairn,  Moray,  Banff,  and  Caithness. 

"  Nature  drawing  continues  to  make  steady  progress.  The  import 
points  ii^  a  flower,  leaf,  or  spray,  are  carefully  noted  and  expressed  in  a  ii 
definite  and  a  more  natural  manner  than  hitherto.  The  principal  diffici 
the  pupil  finds  in  representing  actual  things  lies  in  the  expression  of  tl 
surfaces  or  textures,  such  as  tne  shiny  surface  of  a  flower  or  leaf,  the  po 
of  certain  shells  ;  or  the  opposite  of  that,  such  as  the  roughness  of  the  b 
of  stems,  &c.  In  many  cases  all  such  objects  appear  as  if  made  of 
^ommon  materia),  and  this  produces  an  unpleasantly  false  feeling. 

"  In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  pupil  frequently  fail; 

E reduce  a  satisfactory  drawing  through  the  heat  of  tne  hand  causing 
ower  or  spray  to  fade  and  droop.    That  is  very  disappointing  to  every 
concerned.    The  introduction  of  a  simple  stand  with  a  tube  for  water,  ai 
device  for  holding  a  background  in  position,  will  obviate  the  difficulty,  i 
will  tend  considerably  to  improve  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Oly  e ct  "  Object  drawing  receives  careful  attention  in  all  the  schools  in  the  Di via 

Prawipg.       The  exercises  are  selected  to  suit  the  pupils  at  the  different  stages  of 
vancement,  and  ftre  graded  ^  r^gwds  difficulty  and  continuity  of  type. 
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"At  this  point  another  difficulty  arises,  which  requires  as  much  attention  Arrange- 
as  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  objects,  namely,  the  proper  setting  up  of  ment  of 
the  exercises  before  the  class.    As  these  obiects  are  not  supposed  to  oe  sus-  objects, 
pended  in  space,  in  putting  them  up  something  must  be  placed  under  them 
oy  way  of  ground.    The  ground  may  be  light,  medium,  or  dark,  but  in  the  Foreground, 
early  stages  the  surface  should  be  of  one  uniform  colour  and  not  polished. 
The  colour  of  liie  background  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  same 
object  should  be  set  before  different  backgrounds  and  the  different  effects 
carefully  noted.    In  the  early  stages  the  exercise  may  be  an  object  placed  Background, 
in  relation  to  a  background  only,  such  as  a  slate,  a  school-bag,  or  anything 
of  that  type,  hanging  from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  or  hanging  in  relation  to  a 
background  of  any  desired  colour.    As  the  pupils  acquire  skill  and  facility 
in  execution,  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise  can  be  increased  in  accordanoQ 
with  their  capacity. 

"  The  suggestions  in  last  report  on  shading  in  black  and  white  are  being  Shading  in 
adopted  in  a  number  of  cases  with  success.  Black  fmd 

"Here  I  may  add,  however,  that  the  lines  used  in  shading  with  the  lead  White, 
pencil  should  vary  according  to  the  fonn  and  texture  of  the  object  to  be  repre- 
sented :  rounded  forms  are  best  represented  by  curved  lines,  while  straight 
lines  are  used  for  flat  surfaces,  aiding  oy  their  direction  theperspective  changes 
of  the  form.  The  regularity  of  the  lines  and  their  equality  in  tone  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to  :  one  of  the  lines  either  darker  or  more  unequal  than 
another  disturbs  the  eye  and  destroys  the  effect  of  continuity. 

"In  order  to  study  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  belong  to  an  obiect  Effects  of 
or  gronp  of  objects,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  produced  by  renec-  Light  and 
lion,  before  beginning  to  work,  a  precaution  is  necessary,  namely,  to  remove  Shade, 
to  a  distance  all  objects  that  will  either  intercept  the  lignt  from  the  object, 
or  cast  reflections  upon  it.     The  representation  may  tnen  be  attempted, 
and  may  be  easily  expressed  with  colours ;  but  with  pencil  it  is  different.  The 
affect  has  to  be  rendei'ed  by  means  of  light  and  shade  only,  and  the  pupils 
must  endeavour  in  looking  at  the  object  to  separate  these  from  colour. 

"The  form  of  any  object  with  its  light  and  shade,  texture  of  material.  The  Pencil, 
whether  smooth  or  glossy,  rough  or  shaggy,  can  be  satisfactorily  represented 
by  the  lead  pencil  ;  but  we  must  depend  on  colour  for  the  hifi^hest  results 
of  artistic  expression  -,  the  pencil  must  be  the  means  and  not  the  end  of  our 
studies. 

"  The  brush  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  there  is  The  Brush, 
promise  of  satisfactory  results  in  schools  where  colour -work  is  taken  up  in  a 
systematic  fashion.    The  pupils  first  get  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  colours 
the  mixing  of  these  to  prcxluce  the  secondaries,  and  then  the  tertiaries. 

"  Design  is  attempted  in  the  higher  classes  of  a  number    of  schools-  Design. 
jReferrinp  to  the  work  generally  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  execution 
is  much  Better  than  in  previous  years.    Proportions  are  carefully  observed, 
drawing  is  firmer,  and  the  colour  is  cleaner  and  more  harmonious. 

"  Clay -modelling. — As  a  rule  the  exercises  show  that  the  medium  is  under-  Clay- 
stood  and  appreciated,  and  that  the  pupils  are  steadily  acquiring  skill  in  the  modelling, 
manipulation  of  clay. 

*^ Drawing  to  Scale. — This  branch  of  the  work  continues  to  flourish.    Pupils  Drawing  to 
are  taught  to  draw  objects  to  different  scales  and  to  represent  them  to  scale  Scale 
in  plan  and  elevation.'' 

Mr.  Hood  supplies  some  information  on  Woodwork  which  for 
convenience  may  be  set  down  here  : — 

"Woodwork  is  taught  at  a  number  of  centres,  such  as  Aberdeen  and  Woodwork 
Inverness.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  interesting  development  at  the 
Inverness  centre,  which  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
able  instructor  :^'  Manual  Instruction  in  this  school  is  correlated  with 
Experimental  Science  in  an  effective  manner  by  the  calculating,  drawing, 
constructing,  and  subsequent  testing  by  monochord  of  a  scale  of  organ  pipes 
executed  by  the  boys  in  wood  and  in  metal.  The  pipes  lend  themselves  to 
several  interesting  experiments  in  sound :  these  are  carefully  carried  out 
by  the  pupils  in  their  Science  classes.' " 
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J. — Higher  Grade  ScHooLii. 
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theb^*^  ^^       During  the  past  Session  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
Number.       of  the  number  of  these  schools  in  the  Northern  Division  ;   but 
there  is,  I  think,  no  indication  of  a  tendency  unduly  to  multiply 
them.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  still  a  few  localities  where  a 
H  igher  Grade  School  might  appropriately  be  established.  The  ideal 
of  attainment  is  to  have  such  schools  so  distributed  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  secondary  instruction  may  be  available  without 
serious  difficulty  or  inconvenience.      The  problem  is  not  un- 
Difficulties.   frequently  somewhat  complicated.     There  may,  for  example,  be 
railway  communication   Imking  certain    localities  with  a   fair 
degree  of  directness ;  but  in  not  a  few  instances  the  morning  and 
afternoon  service  of  trains  may  be  such  that  school  children  must 
leave  their  homes  very  early  in  the  morning  and  will  be  unable 
to  return  home  till  late  in  the  evening.      Apart  from   other 
inconveniences,  such  a  condition  of  matters  seriously  limits  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  private  study.    Even  if  we  admit  that 
home-lessons  are  frequently  overdone,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary 
that  the  pupils  should  perform  subsidiary  work  for  which  the 
school  sederunt  does  not  supply  an  adequate  opportunity.  Another 
Educational  complication  arises  from  the  educational  traditions  which  have 
Tradition,     j^^^g  Q^t^in^  i^  the  Northern  Division.     Under  the  influence  of 
the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests  a  considerable  amount  of  secondary 
work  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  Primary  Schools;  and  there  is  a 
tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  desire  the  inclusion  of  such  schools 
within  the  scope  of  the  new  system,  and,  on  the  other,  to  regard 
the  secondary  instruction  thus  given  as  sufficient  for  higher 
education  in  general.     As  regards  the  latter  point  it  is  evident 
Co-existence  enough  that  no  Primary  School  can  eftectivefv  compete  with  a 
of  Supple-     Hieher  Grade  School  properly  equipped  and  aciequately  provided 
witn  a  specially  qualified  staff;  ana  the  attempt  to  do  secondary 
work  is  exceedingly  apt  to  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  a  Sup- 
plementary Course.    The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  teacher  is  apt 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  those  who  are  receiving  secondary 
instruction   to   the   detriment  of  those  who  are  Ukely  to  leave 
school  at  fourteen.     The  policy  of  the  Department  is,  however, 
quite  clear,   and   meets   all   reasonable  requirements.      Higher 
Grade  Schools  should   be  distributed  as    widely   as    possible, 
having  regard  to  the  requirenieut  that  each  of  these  Schools 
shall  possess  the  lull  equipment  necessary  and  shall  have  a 
sufficient    statt    of   specially    qualified   teachers    to   permit  of 
separate  instruction  being  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  year  on  a 
minimum  course  of  three  years.      But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Preparatory  principal  teachers  of  all  other  schools,  without   professing  to 
higher  give  in  every  case  a  complete  course  of  intermediate  education, 

instruction  to  do  what  they  can  to  pick  out  pupils  of  special  capacity  m 
these  schools  and  to  give  them  what  instruction  in  Seconciary 
subjects  the  circumstances  of  the  school  admit  of,  with  a  view 
to  preparing  them  for  taking  up  the  work  of  the  recognised 
Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School  at  such  stag[e  of  the  coiirso — 
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beginning,  end  of  1st  year,  or  (in  exceptional  circumstances) 
at  the  end  of  the  2nd  year — as  the  distance  from  the  Central 
School  and  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  provision  of 
bursaries  may  suggest.     In  order  that  pupils  so   transferred 
should  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  Higher  Grade  School 
without  loss  of  time,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  m,    ^    .  • 
ordinary  schools  as  possible  should  possess   the  very  simple  of  Science  in 
equipment  required  for  the  instruction  of  2  or  3  pupils  at  a  time  ^e  Primary 
ia  Experimental  Science.  ^°  * 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  provision  are  in  the  case  of  such 
schools  not  unduly  exacting ;  but  it  would  be  a  disastrous  mis- 
take to  make  it  a  pro  forma  requirement.  Science  teaching  must 
be  a  reality,  must  be  based  upon  a  well- considered-  scheme,  and 
must  not  be  merely  a  series  of  diletfunte  and  more  or  less 
spectacular  experiments,  such  as  often  passed  for  science  teaching 
in  former  days.  The  teachers  also  must  qualify  themselves  for 
the  giving  of  science  teaching  on  modern  lines ;  and  it  is  my 
pleasmg  duty  to  report  that  they  are  displaying  an  altogether 
admirable  degree  of  zeal,  self-abnegation,  and  even  enthusiasm  in 
attending  Article  55  classes  or  Tecnnical  College  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  necessary  expertness  in  the  practical 
treatment  of  the  subject.  As  they  are  generally  graduates,  they 
already  possess  a  knowledge  of  its  more  theoretic  aspects. 

One  very  difficult  subject  is  the  relation  of  the  Supplementary  Relation 
Course  to  the  Higher  Grade  department  or  to  the  Intermediate  ^  ^•^• 
Curriculum.   In  large  Higher  Grade  Schools  the  differentiation  is  toXppSe- 
usually  complete,  it  is  in  the  smaller  schools  that  the  difficulty  mentary 
emerges.     When  the  number  of  pupils  between  twelve  and  four-  Course, 
teen  does    not    exceed    thirty,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  teacher,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to 
secure  the  concurrency  of  a  Secondary  with  a  Suppleoaentarj^ 
Course  of  instruction  as  outlined  in  Schedule  VI.    The  difficulty  is 
met  partly  by  combining  both  sets  of  pupils  for  certain  subjects 
such  as  English  in  its  several  branches.  Arithmetic,  etc.,  and  partly 
by  adopting  a  composite  course  of  Supplementary  instruction. 
Neither  arrangement  is  quite  satisfactor)^  and  there  is  always  in 
such  cases  a  tendency  to  subordinate,  or  even  to  sacrifice,  Supple- 
mentary to  Secondary  instruction.      It  is   manifestly  almost 
a-  breach  of  faith  to  retain  children  at  school  till  the  age  of 
fourteen  unless  provision  is  made  for  their  receiving  distinctive 
instruction  adapted  to  their  special  requirements.     When,  more- 
over, so  many  pupils  only  pass  the  Qualifying  Examination  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  their  school  career  there  is  all  the 
greater  risk  of  their  being  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity,  and 
as  too  bad  for  blessing  if  too  good  for  banning.  •  In  the  meantime, 
until  the  requirements  for  the  Supplementary  Course  are   made 
more  stringently  practical  and  intensive,  some  mitigation  of   the 
evil  may  be  found  in  more  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the 
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secondary  pupils  and  in  quasi-tutorial  instruction  of  these  pupils 
before  or  after  the  ordinary  school-sederunt,  as  was  the  practice 
in  former  days. 

Remarks  upon  the  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  of 
Secondary  Education  in  these  Schools  will  be  found  in  the 
Secondary  Education  Report. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
G.  DUNN 

To  the  Rigid  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CotincU 
on  Education  in  Scotland 
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Detailed  statistics  of  anni^al  grant  schools 


Tablb  1.— Expenditure  from  Editcation  Grants. 

(A.) — CM.fJtified  according  to  ^Object  of  Grant, 


1.  Aamial  Grants  for  Day  Scholars 
Grants  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Miite  Children 

2.  Grants  to  School  Boards  nnder  Act  86  and  36 

Vict.  c.  62,  s.  67,  and  60  and  61  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1 

3  (c)  Hpecial  Grants  to  certain  School  Boaids 
ondar  the  M  Inute  of  19  J  u  ly ,  1006     • 

8.  Fee  Grants  for  Day  Scholars 

4.  Aid  GranU  for  Volnntary  Schools  nnder  sec.2 

of  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  189?      • 
6.  General  Aid  Grant  .... 

6.  Grants  for  Training  of  Teachers 

7.  Pensions  and  Gratnitles  to  Teachers     • 

8.  Grants  nnder  Code  for  Continuation  Classes  • 

Ik  Grants  for  lloyal  Scottish  Museiun,Edinhurgh 

10.  Administration :—  £     ».    d. 

Office  in  London       •>  •  18,084  16    1  '^ 

Inspection      •          •  •  40,624    8  11  - 

Office  In  Bdlnburgh  •  •  878  15 

ToUl    • 


For  Year 

ended 

31  Dec.  1907. 


Compared  with  Year 
ended  31  Dec.  1906. 


964,853 
4,162 


Jl 


73,511  12  11 

10,860  18  10 
364,764  14    0 

14,237  2  0 
334,404  10  11 

96.806    2    4 

12,972  18  1 
127,660  11  11 

15,264  3  7 

60.488  0  o 


Increase. 

'"a      li.'J.' 
42,570  7  1  ; 


70 

6  0 

6,466 

8  4 

1 

0.860  18  10 

Decrease. 


2,118  0  0 


269  6  0  ; 

207,033  2  4  ! 

25,928  4  1  I 

1,000  15  11  ' 

5,036  2  0 

02  7  10 


I 


822  2  8 


298,486  1  10  ,  2,118  0  0 


■  I  2,050,865  8  0 

(H).—Clas9ified  according  to  Denomination  of  Hedpients. 


For  Year 

ended 

31  Dec.  1907. 


Compared  with  Year 
ended  31  Dec.  1906. 


Increase 


Decrease. 


From  1839 

to 
81  Dec  1907. 


Oil  Public  Schools  •  •  •  I 

„  Church  of  Scotland  Schools  •  | 

„  United  Free  Church  Schools  •  I 

„  Undenominational  Schools  •  \ 

N  Episcopal  Schools 

,.   Roman  Catholic  Schools 

Administration  (as  in  Table  A .)  • 

Grants  to  School  Boards  nnder 
AcU  85  (ik  36  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  67.  , 
and  60^k  61  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1 

Special  Grants  to  certain  School  i 
Boards  nnder  the    Mlnnte  of 
19  July,  1906        •  -  I 

Special  Grants  to  Schools  In  High-  | 
lands  and  Islands  t 

Fee  Grants  for  Day  Scholars  t      •  | 

Aid  Grants  for  Volnntary  Schools  ' 
nnder    sec.    2    of     Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897  •       •  I 

General  Aid  Grant  •       •  | 

Grants  for  AgricultnralEducatf  on«i 

Grants  for  Science  and  Art  *  1i     -  t 

Grants  nnder  Code  for  Continua- 
tion Classes  <  I 

GranU     for       Royal      Scottish  I 
Hnseum,  Edinburgh  •  < 

Expenses    of    Education    Board  * 
nnder  Act  85  d:  36  Vict.  c.  62    - 


£       «. 
846,882  16 

17,614    6 

19,480  11 

72.687  15 

15,182    1 

97,087    1 

60,488    0 


73,611  12  11 
10,8.W  18  10 

354,754  14    0 

14,237    2    0 
834,404  10  11 


127,.560  11  11 


16,264    3 


Total 


2,059,«5.'i    8    0 


£      g.  d. 
31,627  14    7 


41,686  10  11 


351 
11,706 


822    S 


5,456    8    4 


10,850  18  10 


207,033 


2    0 


92    7  10 


£    «.    d. 


£   :     8,    d, 

16,628,0ll    9    9 


9,246 
7,250 


6  ;  J-  4,168,661    1    9 


464,788  6  0 
1,563,227  18  11 
1,454,592    6    2 

720,698  10    0 


— 

10,860  18  10 

— 

22,286  19  7 

2,118  0 

0 

5,078,127  10  0 

— 

120,638  17  6 

— 

886,335  8  0 

— 

14,000  0  0 

— 

281,730  19  1 

- 

66.^265  16  8 

- 

100,068  7  8 

— 

11 

29,311  3  4 

18,61}i  14 

32,202,440  8  3 

314,931^ 16 

*  Prior  to  1898  such  Grants  were  paid  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

t  These  Giants  are  distributed  in  relief  of  fees,  together  with  the  amounts  allocated  for  that 
purpose  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  18iK),  and  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

X  These  Grants  are  now  paid  out  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 

•I  Granto  for  .Science  and  Art,  for  Bveninj;  Instruction  and  for  Agricultural  Edttcation^K 
now  made  nnder  the  Code  for  Continuation  Classes.  (^  r>^r^r^\r 
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LIST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS  AIDED  FROM  PARLIAMENTARY 
BRANT,  WITH  STATISTICS  RELATiNfi  THERETO 
FOR  1906-7,  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  LISTS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  ETC. 
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Schools  Aided  by  ParliamerUai'y  OrarUs. 
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Table 
SUMMARY  OF  PRECEDING 


CcrHTT. 


1 

1 

PopulHtioii  of  School 
Age  (5—14)  In  each 
School  Bc»ard  District, 
1901. 

u 

5  as 

Average  Number  of 

Scholars  on  Register 

during  year. 

295 

63,997 

78,166 

62,755 

170 

13,708 

20,031 

11,699 

179 

52,739 

60,049 

49.598 

87 

13,630 

19,167 

13,145 

52 

5,608 

8.124 

4.969 

23 

8,234 

3,483 

2,798 

6S 

6,.'i67 

10,200 

6,526 

21 

6,419 

7,052 

6,911 

65 

22,701 

27,513 

23,384 

106 

13,726 

19,625 

13,147 

177 

86,743 

95.014 

77,984 

55 

8,894 

12,289 

8,381 

15S 

43,498 

54,108 

44,246 

160 

63,495 

57,924 

48,147 

42 

7,514 

9,233 

7,258 

190 

16,905 

22,449 

14,861 

52 

6,481 

8,503 

5,731 

8 

1,238 

1,573 

1,2(»7 

70 

7,749 

10,746 

(•.,999 

409 

256,671 

282,160 

241,349 

47 

14,705 

17,065 

15,133 

13 

1,623 

1,924 

1,646 

60 

4.884 

7,089 

4,012 

21 

2,618 

3,512 

2,286 

169 

21,787 

28.068 

19,4(M5 

103 

57,205 

02.220 

51,411 

140 

14,788 

18,870 

13,32tl 

69 

8,758 

12,268 

7,4(55 

24 

4,271 

5,647 

3,733 

65 

4,801 

5,341 

3,938 

92 

29,505 

30,641i 

29,165 

62 

3,809 

6,:j63 

3,3()9 

50 

6,577 

7.070 

5,810 
813,695 

3,2W5 

866,908 

1,021,912 

Actual  Average  Attendance  of  Scholars. 


_^    I5p^^ 


=:  a 


Above  10. 


Number  of  Tetchm. 


II.? 


Aberdeen 
Argyll 
Ayr     - 
Banff  • 
Berwick 
Bute  • 
Caithness 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh  • 
Blgin  • 
Fife     • 
Forfar 
Uaddington 
Inverness   • 
Kincardine 
Kinrooa 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanark 
Linlithgow 
Nairn- 
Orkney 
Peebles 
Pertli . 
Renfrew     • 
Ross    - 
Roxburgh   • 
Selkirk 
Shetland     • 
Stirling      - 
Sutherland 
Wigtown    . 

Total  • 


10,478 

1,727 

8,652 

2,352 

914 

876 

1,127 

1,167 

4,219 

2,426 

13,761 

1,558 

8,510 

8,981 

1,377 

2.041 

1,057 

213 

1,246 

37,939 

2.927 

273 

600 

425 

3,38:i 

8,632 

1,750 

1,299 

641 

378 

5,7(MJ 

433 

1,011 


137.447 


19,745 
3.432 

15,817 
8,927 
1,486 
876 
1.872 
1.809 
7,353 
3,930 

';4.039 
2,438 

13,613 

14,499 
2,194 
4,201 
1,764 
389 
2,055 

76,717 

4,762 

450 

1,217 

683 

6,o:.i 

17,044 
3,732 
2,223 
1,195 
1,160 
9,2:!9 
931 
1,698 


252,519 


20,622 
4,163 

16,479 
9,784 
1,781 
1,044 
2,280 
2,015 
7.901 
4,544 

25,071 
2,336 

11,084 

15,493 
2,306 
5,448 
1,773 
420 
2,470 

82,823 

4,558 

447 

1,313 

773 

6,585 

10,077 
4,548 
2,626 
1,260 
1,547 
9,968 
1,162 
2,110 


4,797 

1,034 

2,698 

1,546 

177 

185 

477 

383 

1,146 

608 

6,946 

840 

2,570 

3,338 

320 

1,038 

442 

51 

882 

11,396 

736 

134 

414 

147 

909 

3.218 

1,170 

4W1 

197 

221 

1,182 

302 

153 


272,716 


56,542 

1,204 

10,366 

304 

43,446 

839 

11,609 

256 

4,857 

101 

2,479 

66 

5,706 

141 

6,374 

117 

20,618 

4118 

11,508 

241 

08,816 

1,475 

7,282 

169 

38,777 

775 

42,311 

914 

6,197 

125 

12,728 

294 

5,1)36 

122 

1,078 

23 

6,153 

145 

208,875 

4,252 

12,973 

241 

1,304 

29 

3,444 

101 

2,028 

51 

16,928 

430 

47,971 

899 

11.204 

236 

6,639 

167 

8,'293 

85 

3,306 

85 

26,145 

534 

2,828 

82 

4,972 

110 

711,228 

15,021 
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No.  4. 

TABLE  UNDER  COUNTIES. 


liiuoiiie  ot  ftclio)!  Derived  from 


IS 


General  Aid 
Grant. 


g 


111  2«l^! 
Ill  'sill 


ll 

-I 


iS 

SJog 

lie 


£ 

£ 

£ 

174,632 

72,098 

33,364 

44.278 

18,930 

6,561 

iaj,948 

52,674 

26,062 

36^76 

16.319 

7,128 

16,336 

5,482 

2,718 

9,491 

3,326 

1,504 

20,565 

9,205 

3,585 

ID,234 

7,264 

3,459 

65;m 

24,736 

12,4W 

28,i43 

14.399 

6,870 

1>.3,3S1 

9.3,398 

39,823 

:i4,(«5 

9,875 

4,354 

110,408 

47,175 

22,029 

:id,945 

55,U02 

26,138 

18.531 

7,485 

3,679 

45,224 

20,387 

7,895 

li,5hl 

6,415 

2,976 

S,469 

1.279 

678 

21,115 

8,388 

3,841 

K«,274 

256,392 

128,'iOO 

3e.972 

15,674 

7.617 

3,777 

1,764 

806 

12,753 

6,179 

2,067 

7,9(J0 

2,533 

1,186 

Cl'»,226 

21,350 

9,558 

U6;J41 

59,571 

27,005 

4,351 

18,792 

6,783 

23,982 

8,177 

8,93d 

11,374 

4,196 

2,004 

10.430 

5.455 

2,024 

79,&^ 

80.52  • 

15,487 

13,171 

5,161 

1.803 

lfl.314 

6.659 

3,017 

t3l7,67b 

910,749 

422,176 

106 

558 

219 

7 

32 
3 

82 

611 

217 

1,579 

89 
184 
864 

32 
119 

64 

22 

75 

6,327 

340 

12 


207 

1,320 

20 

47 


5 
27 

14,274 


£ 

4.288 

1,7S£ 

560 

1,245 

1.040 

230 

930 

80 

450 

630 

832 

640 

1,276 

1.748 

442 

2.428 

710 

210 

1,022 

1,070 

ISO 

136 

940 

350 

2  200 

220 

2,159 

1.028 

200 

145 

690 

630 


£ 

10,253 

2,341 

7,641 

2,226 

966 

565 

1,065 

1,060 

4,217 

2,234 

11,680 

1,334 

7,110 

6,546 

1,185 

2.701 

941 

145 

1,270 

33.7()9 

2.776 

280 

781 

446 

3,331 

6,453 

1,756 

1.077 

488 

747 

4,690 

717 

847 


80,923    123,559 


£ 

2,618 

546 

623 

1,166 

1 

113 

261 

1 

106 

1,010 

627 

1,460 

876 

288 

269 

367 

64 

2 

273 

1,441 

766 

72 

512 

11 

342 

423 

866 

70 

312 
96 


£ 

1,167 

823 

1,769 

636 

97 

157 

27 

202 

1,263 

671 

2,818 

284 

476 

1,700 

136 

428 

278 

64 

272 

23,226 

672 


4,099 
117 
206 
282 
44 
660 
694 
122 


£ 

43,510 

11,999 

34,311 

7,224 

6,837 

2,909 

4,280 

6,260 

18,620 

11,164 

96,621 

6,395 

29,330 

38,591 

6,071 

10,492 

4.190 

1,066 

6,861 

225,238 

8,761 

732 

1.905 

8.092 

21,465 

40,047 

9,070 

8,730 

4.026 

1,602 

22,926 

8,022 

6.689 


£ 

4,052 

613 

3,489 

159 

98 

333 

629 

1,184 

498 

6.318 

22 

963 

4,493 

66 

155 

62 

32 

16,442 

250 

2 

9 

44 

530 

2,218 

12 

14 

56 

18 

1,661 


11,677 


43,760 


697,827 


42323 


£ 

£ 

1,619 

1,215 

1,107 

265 

1,911 

1,360 

826 

444 

80 

61 

300 

22 

604 

1,]13 

446 

671 

1,396 

466 

696 

221 

2,273 

1,706 

367 

793 

892 

891 

1,891 

841 

64 

173 

803 

64 

112 

22 

— 

24 

380 

28 

8,182 

4,788 

481 

119 

260 

196 

16 

124 

177 

282 

1,859 

2,459 

863 

684 

456 

288 

65 

46 

260 

288 

164 

»s419 

640 

417 

205 

99 

27,948 

21,493 

Dini 

i7fid  hv ' 

£   ■.    d. 

78,181    6  11 

18.807  12    2 

64.234  16    6 

16.637  18    4 

5  277    1    0 

3.331  10    6 

9.342    4    8 

7,077    9    7 

26,777  13  11 

14,491  19    0 

93,924  14    0 

9,864  13  11 

48  020  15    2 

55,329  15    9 

7.667  15    8 

20.696    3    0 

6866  17    4 

1,291     1    4 

7.995  10    4 

208  548    0    4 

15.976    9    8 

I     1,091    6    6 

:     6,894  13    8 

2,649    8    7 

21,602    4    1 

62,924  16  11 

18.660  19    0 

9,244  17    0 

4,148    1    7 

5.863    6  10 

31,860  10  11 

6.090  19  10 

6.735  11    9 

938.162    6    1 

Google 
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Table  No.  5. 

LIST    OF    FEE-PAYING    SCHOOLS,    1906-1907. 

(1)  PuBUC  Schools  Sanctioned  under  Article  134  of  the  Code. 


Official 
Number. 


County. 


MAO 

AbelHleeil 

4260  H.Q. 

2416 

Argyfi 

2415   H.O. 

2724 

Ayr 

2724  H.Q. 

603 

1862 

1362  H.O. 

J 

6447 

3686 

Bate 

8686  H.G. 

t> 

202 

ClAclcnuiniutn 

202  H.G. 

,j 

3813 

Dumbarton 

8818  H.G. 

^j 

2073 

II 

4448 

4448  H.O. 

Dumfries 

112 

4685 

Edinburgh 

4918 

„ 

39 

39  H.G. 

1631 

Fife 

6649 

6652 

Forfar 

138 

jj 

4682 

„ 

4382  H.O. 

M 

629 

629  H.G. 

II 

4678 

4678  H.G. 

„ 

4602 

„ 

652 

6222 

Haddington 

S86H.G. 

Lanark 

705  H.G. 

J, 

6431  H.G. 

,, 

4802  H.G. 

932  H.G. 

1824 

„ 

1824  H.G. 

j^ 

615 

,, 

900 

„ 

900  H.G. 

,j 

1022 

II 

1022  H.G. 

47:« 

5659 

Perth 

2376 

Stirling 

665 

„ 

Naim  or  School. 


Aberdeen,  Aihlej  Road 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade  - 

Campbeltown  (B)  Grammar 

Campbeltown  (B)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade   • 

Ardroosan  Academy 

Ardrosaan  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Ayr  (B)  Grammar 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Monkton  and  Preetwick  High 

Rothesay  (B)  Academy  and  Thomson's  Institution 
Rothesay  (B)  Acadamy  and  Thomson's  Instltotion, 

Higher  Grade 

Alloa  (Town)  Academy     ..... 
Alloa  (Town)  Academy,  Higher  Grade    . 

Dumbarton  (B)  Academy 

Dumbarton  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade 
Kirkintilloch  (TownX  Lenzie  Academy   • 

Row,  Helensburgh  Hermitage 

Row,  Helensburgh  Hermitage,  Higher  Grade 

Annan  Academy 

Leith  (H)  Academy 

Leith  (H)  Trinity  Academy 

Musselburgh  (B)  Grammar 

Musselburgh  (B)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade    . 
Dunfermline  (B)  High  (Primary)     .       .       .       . 
Kirkcaldy  (B)  High^lementary  Department)      .• 
Arbroath  (B)Jligh  (Elementary  Department) 
Brechin  (B)  High  (Lower  Department)   - 
Broughty  Ferry  (Town),  Grove  Academy 
Broughty  Ferry  (Town)  Grove  Academy,  Higher 

Grade 

Dundee  (B),  Harris  Academy 

Duudee  (B),  Harris  Academy,  Higher  Grade  • 

Dundee  (B),  Morgan  Academy 

Dundee  (B),  Morgan  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Forfar  (B)  Academy 

Montrose  (B)  Academy 

North  Berwick  High  (Elementary  Department)    • 
Glasgow,  John  Street,  Bridgeton,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Kent  Road,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Provanside,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  WhitehUl,  Higher  Grade  .... 
Glasgow,  Woodside,  Higher  Grade  .... 
Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy  -  ... 

Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Govan,  Hillhead        -       - 

Govan,  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent 
Govan,  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent,  Higher  Grade 
Govan,  Pollokshiolda,  Albert  Road  .... 
Govan,  Pollokshields,  Albert  Road,  Higher  Grade 
Hamilton  (B)  Academy  (Elementary  Department) 
Callander,  McLaren  High  (Elementary) . 

Falkirk  (B)  High       - 

Stirling  (B)  High 


Amount 
of  School 
Fees  paid 

Schoj 


tlaia. 


8.  d. 


844  14 

13110 

183  18 

78  12 

222  6 
1.S9  6 
471  7  10 
422  16  8 
879  12    1 

118  8  11 
204    6    11 

96  14  11 

186  10  9 
231  9  8 
216  15  10 

97  12  6 
191  0  9 
236    5    6 

97  4  0 
170  8  1 
908  13  10 
799  7  0 
143  15  0 
7  15  0 
198  1  10 
420  10  8 
161  8  0 

74  IS  1 
829  19  10 

187  6  9 
672  9  5 
687  17  6 
694  6  11 
283  0  8 
136  16  0 
174  6 

47  15 

119  10 
117  8 

68  11 
365  9 
293  14 
748  7 
328  7 
1,279  17  _ 
640  18  11 

223  18  6 
580  9  8 
187  3  3 
218  5  6 

85  10  0 
313  9 


281  4  11 


Hi 


1,062 
06 
268 
85 
200 
67 
458 
414 
167 
128 
200 

61 
316 

46 
212 

35 
171 
299 

65 
225 
681 
661 
140 
3 
189 
311 
116 

72 
294 

100 

611 

846 

460 

186 

120 

142 

87 

86 

88 

69 

220 

162 

601 

144 

901 

67S 

81 

628 

61 

150 

57 

404 

187 


,  0  I   H 


£0 
186 
145 
47 
2 
8S 
19 
28 
171 
38 
47 


22 

57 


7 
S3 

ie 

23 
23 
84 

'i2 
9 


100 
201 
li2 

s 

"l 

186 
209 
107 
249 
192 

150 


175 

1 
87 

6 
10 
10 

1 


8420  H.G. 


(2)  Voluntary  Schools  not  Claimimg  Grant  in  Relief  of  Febs, 

Ge3rge  St.  Practistngi  C.8.,    Higher  > 


ft  herd  e 


3343 

Banff 

4528 

Edinburgh 

4694 

„ 

4694  H.G. 

" 

32 

32  H.G. 

„ 

6484 

Lanark 

6622 

„ 

6622  no. 

M 

449 

449  H.G. 

J, 

6113 

,, 

0113  H.G. 

,, 

4736 

Perth 

6516  H.G. 

Renfrew 

3654 

,j 

3654HO 

»» 

Aberdeen 

Grade 

Fordyce,  Portsoy  Durn  Road  •        ... 

Edinburgh,  St.  James'  Episcopal  •  •  *  - 
Edinburgh,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Albany  St.,  B.C. 
Edinburgh  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  Albany  St.,  R.C.,  I 

Hlflcher  Grsdn 

Edinbargh,  James  Gillespie's 

Edinburgh,  James  Gillespie's,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Garnethili  Convent,  R.C. .... 
Glasgow,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis,  R.C. 
Glasgow,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis,  R.C,  Higher 

Grade 

Glasgow,  St.  Mungo's  Academy,  R.C.  .       ^ 

Glasgow,  St.  Munjgo's  Academy,  R.C.,  Higher  Grade 

Govan,  DowanhillPractising,  ILC. 

Govan,  DowanhlU  Practising,  R.C.,  Higher  Grade 

Perth  (B),  Sharp's  Institution  (Lower  Department) 

Paisley  (B),  St.  Mamaret's,  R.C.,  Higher  Or  de  • 

Paisley  (B),  John  Neilson  Institution 

Paisley  (B),  John  Nellson  Instltatiop,Higher  Grade 


£ 
141 


168 
64 


8.    d. 

8  8 

9  11 
3  9 
6    0 


68  14 

1,766    0 

406  18 

197  16 

86    5 

98  2 
246  16 
208  18 

88  7 
114  0 
286    6 

21  18 
838  6 
420    7 


32 

136 
99 


1,257 
286 
201 
122 

161 

lao 

139 
77 
68 

219 
16 

696 

181 


42 


3i 

64    1,321 

8       iii 

201 

.,     '     IS 


36 
117 
13 

136  I 
30 
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Table  No.  6. 

LIST  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS  (OR  DEPARTMENTS) 

ON  THE  ANNUAL  GRANT  LIST. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

1 

AVBBAM    ATTBNDAROI. 

OOURTT. 

g 

1 

1st  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

414 

Beyond 
2nd  Year. 

T«  TAL. 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen,  Central  .... 

P. 

sao 

196 

942 

„        Oeorge-a.,  PractlaiDg    - 

C8. 

28 

26 

82 

86 

„       John-st.,  Practlautg     • 

U,F,C. 

18 

4 

6 

28 

*        ,,        Queen's  Croea 

B.C. 

-i 

_ 

_ 

- 

n 

•Dm,  Dyce  ViUage         -       -       • 

P. 
P. 

12 

18 

12 

42 

^ 

Traaerborgh  Academy    - 

Hun  tly.  Gordon      .       .       .       . 

P. 

74 

26 

27 

127 

P. 

87 

81 

21 

89 

•Inach 

P. 

- 

. 

- 

— 

** 

InTemrle 

P. 

24 

17 

6 

46 

Kemnay 

P. 

88 

13 

7 

68 

•KIntore 

P. 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

" 

•Methliok 

P. 

_ 

_ 

« 

„ 

' 

•Old  Deer,  Hand       .       .       .       . 

P. 

_ 

. 

« 

• 

" 

•Pvteroolter.  Cralgton     • 

P. 

_ 

. 

« 

. 

P. 

00 

104 

54 

248 

i> 

Turriflf 

P. 

4U 

29 

82 

101 

Argyll 

Campbeltown  Grammar . 

P. 

53 

86 

51 

189 

Dunoon  Grammar   .... 

P. 

49 

81 

30 

110 

" 

Kilarrow  and  Kilmeny,  Bowmore 

P. 

13 

14 

6 

83 

Oban.  High 

P. 

«0 

42 

29 

131 

!• 

•rarbert 

P. 

- 

- 

. 

Ayr 

ArdroBsan  Academy 

P. 

68 

48 

36 

182 

^DalmelUngton        .       .       .       . 

P. 

• 

•> 

» 

- 

Dairy 

•Dundonald,  Troon,  Portland  • 

'    P. 

43 

16 

7 

66 

" 

'     P. 

GirvanCTown) 

P. 

46 

21 

9 

76 

Kilmarnock  Academy     • 

P. 

187 

111 

84 

332 

Largs- 

P. 

28 

11 

7 

46 

" 

Mavbole,  Carrick  Academy    • 
Old  Cumnock 

P. 

60 

16 

12 

77 

P. 

21 

22 

- 

48 

* 

*S(eTenston 

P. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Banff 

Aberlour 

P. 

29 

18 

24 

71 

Banff  Academy       .       .       .       . 

P. 

40 

84 

43 

117 

•CuUen 

P. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

" 

Fordyce  Academy 

P. 

20 

19 

46 

84 

Keith  Grammar      .       .       .       . 

P. 

27 

27 

50 

104 

" 

Mortlach 

P. 

80 

28 

28 

79 

*' 

fiathven,  Buckie     .       .       .       . 

P. 

46 

89 

19 

108 

Bute 

KoUieaay  Academy  and  Thomson's 

InstituUon 
Halkirk 

P. 

39 

23 

24 

86 

C^ithneM 

P. 

9 

18 

- 

27 

Latheron,  Lybster  .... 

P. 

7 

6 

11 

24 

'* 

Olrig,  Castletown    .       -       .       . 

P. 

7 

9 

12 

25 

" 

Thurso,  Miller  Institution     -       - 

P. 

87 

24 

88 

94 

JJ 

Wick  (B),  Pulteneytowu  Academy 

1    P- 

67 

47 

66 

160 

ClAckmAii- 

Alloa  Academy      .       .       .       . 

P. 

43 

43 

31 

117 

nan 

Alya  Academy        .       .       .       . 

P. 

44 

19 

19 

82 

Dambarton 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy  - 

P. 

41 

22 

20 

83 

Dumbarton  Academy 

P. 

69 

40 

19 

12S 

" 

Kirkintilloch  (T),  Lenzie  Academy 

P. 

71 

41 

16 

128 

NewKllpatrick      .       .       .       . 

P. 

3d 

18 

6 

60 

'* 

Old  Kilpatrlck,  Clydebank     - 

1    P. 

61 

29 

21 

111 

„ 

Eow,  Helensburgh  Hermiti^e 

!   P- 

51 

81 

17 

99 

Dvmfrles 

Annan  Academy     -       .       -       . 

P. 

26 

18 

13 

56 

Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  Academy    • 

p. 

58 

27 

32 

117 

" 

Langholm  Academy- 

p. 

27 

81 

15 

63 

n 

Moffat  Academy     .       .       .       . 

P. 

24 

8 

10 

42 

Edinburgh 

Golinton,  Juniper  Green,  Male     - 
Dalkeith  (T).  King's  Park       -       - 

p. 
p. 

37 
88 

18 
18 

7 
8 

62 
64 

** 

Edinburgh,  Boroughmuir     - 
„          Broughton 

p. 

868 

9^ 

257 

1013 

' 

p. 

231 

200 

117 

548 

*' 

•        „          Portooello  -       -       . 

p. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'* 

„          Normal       Practising 

c.s. 

25 

24 

8 

57 

{nowelotedi 
t        „               „      and  Model     - 
;;          St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 

U.F.C. 

40 

27 

20 

87 

" 

" 

Albany-street 

R.C. 

88 

— 

. 

38 

.  „          St.  Thomas  of  Aquin's 
James  Gillespie^s      . 

B.C. 

16 

19 

11 

46 

** 

130 

68 

44 

237 

Lasswade 

P. 

46 

21 

14 

80 

Leith(B)  Academy.       -       -       - 

P. 

1B7 

138 

86 

350 

„  .  „    Trinity  Academy  - 

P. 

66 

46 

28 

13C 

•  New  School-  Grant  to  run  as  from  1st  August,  1907. 
t  Now  known  as  Bdinburgh  ProTineial  Normal  ScbooL 
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List  of  Higher  Grade  Schooi^ — continued. 


1    1 

AVKEAOK  ATTBK  DANCE. 

CouNn*. 

KAMI  Of  SCHOOL 

1    1 

1st  Year. 

aid  Year. 

1 

Beyond 
2iid  Year. 

TOTAL. 

KdiDbargh 

Mnsselburgh  Grammar  • 

P. 

4S 

25 

14 

><2 

^ 

Penicuik 

,    P. 

ZA 

1            20 

0 

AO 

jj 

WttitCalder    .... 

P. 

85 

22 

11 

S 

Elgin 

Bellie  Fochabers^ilne'BlnaUtoUo 

11      - 

28 

13 

22 

63 

tt 

Cromdale,  Oraotown     - 

P. 

38 

20 

13 

71 

t» 

j^^eB 

P. 
'    P. 

18 
2S 

20 
9 
23 

21 

59 

Flfa" 

!    P. 

42 

14 

32 
79 
83 

It 

FenTport.<Hi-Craig . 

P. 

49 

18 

16 

?» 

Forgan,  Newport    .       .       .       • 
Newbnrgh 

P. 
t    P. 

27 
18 

25 
10 

16 
7 

68 
85 
02 
&5 

^ 

Scoonie,  Leven        .       .       .       . 

P. 

SO 

19 

18 

n 

WemyM,  Backhaven      •       •       • 

P 

42 

I 

6 

JTorfar 

Bronglitj  Ferry,  Grove  Aeademj  • 

P. 

96 

81 

27 

204 
652 

Dundee,  Harris  Aeademj 

P. 

249 

100 

194 

^ 

Morgan      „        -       • 

P 

123 

63 

70 

r     ,.            Lawdde,  81.  Joaeph'fl 

256 

^ 

Convent  - 

R.C. 

_ 

« 

Kirriemair.Webeter'B  Seminary  • 

P. 

28 

13 

19 

65 

tladdthgton 

Dunbar  (B) 

P. 

34 

33 

14 

Inveraeas 

Inveraeas  (B)  High.       -       .       . 
Kilmallle,  Fort  WUliam 

P. 

01 

59 

32 

81 

" 

1    P- 

20 

16 

28 

182 

Kingussie 

'    P. 

20 

20 

88 

64 

Portree 

'    P. 

25 

10 

14 

78 

„ 

Urquhart,  etc.,  Glen  Urquhart 

1    ^• 

6 

6 

13 

49 
24 

Kirkcud- 

Kelton, Castle  Douglss  . 

'    P. 

28 

23 

15 

bright 

1 

1 

66 

Urr,  Dalbeattie       .       .       .       . 

!  p. 

26 

'            12 

16 

Uniirk 

Alrdrie  (B)  Academy      - 

.  p. 

75 

39 

41 

63 

Avondale.  Stialhavea  Academy   • 

1  P- 

25 

16 

14 

155 

BIggarHigh 

Bothwell.  BellshiU  Academy-       • 

p. 

23 

15 

15 

55 

p. 

60 

23 

20 

53 

„          Uddlngston  Oramniar  • 

1  p. 

71 

34 

86 

,?2 

H          Blmwood  Convent 

R.C. 

27 

>            24 

140 

»» 

Camboslang,  West  CoaU 
Cambusnethan,  Wishaw 

'  I: 

66 
82 

1            41 

l 

51 
86 

'* 

Carluke 

P. 

44 

25 

31 

158 

' 

DaldelHigh 

P. 

89 

42 

SO 

100 

„      Motherwell 

R.C. 

69 

30 

25 

170 

" 

Glasgow,  John  St.,  Bridgeton 

,    P. 

147 

1            ^ 

S8 

114 

„         Kent  Eoad 

P. 

168 

!            71 

64 

265 

P. 

106 

;       *^ 

14 

298 

Whitehill         -       .       . 

P. 

256 

'          120 

105 

165 

** 

Woodslde-       .       .       . 

P. 

170 

;       118 

66 

480 

" 

„        Our  Lady  and  St.  Frsncii 

R.C. 

75 

1            48 

24 

854 

„         8t.  Mungo's  Academy     • 

;  R.C. 

73 

1            66 

27 

147 

Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy     • 

,  p. 

166 

78 

58 

165 

„      Fairfleld      -       .       .       . 

1  p. 

114 

1            78 

16 

SU2 

** 

„      Partick,  Hamilton  Cresceu 

t,  p. 

U4 

1           y~ 
1           87 

28 

S06 

,.      FoUokshields.  Albert  Road- 

p. 

70 

1            48 

22 

269 

„      Strathbungo 

p. 

83 

25 

22 

140 

Dowanhill  Practising 

R.C. 

01 

49 

00 

ISO 

Hamilton  (LX  Low  Waters     • 

P. 

32 

22 

8 

170 

^ 

Lanark  (B)  Grammar      - 

P. 

60 

1            37 

24 

02 

Larkhall  Academy 

P. 

62 

28 

25 

111 

P. 

46 

13 

IS 

IIU 

Maryhill,  North  Kelvinslde    - 
Old  Monkland,  Coatbridge     • 

P. 

99 

1            74 

36 

71 

P. 

59^ 

'            42 

23 

209 

Riitherglen,  Stonelaw    - 

P. 

48  • 

37 

124 

Shettlestun,  Eastbank    - 

P. 

48 

10 

12 

85 

n 

.Springbnm 

,    P. 

42 

;        28 

12 

70 

Linlithgow 

Bathgate  (T.)  Academy 

Bo'ness  Acaclemy     -       .       .        . 

P. 

66 
60 

'    n 

21 
83 

82 

lis 

Orkiiej 

Kirkwall  (B) 

P. 

31 

29 

44 

132 

Stromness 

1    P- 

19 

I            12 

16 

104 

Perth 

BlaUrgowrie 

P. 

29 

1       iX 

8 

47 

Dull,  Aberfeldy       .       .       .       . 
«Dunkeld  Royal       .       .       .       . 

1    P. 

21 

1            90 

- 

66 

" 

1     ^■ 

61 

«• 

Moulin,  Pitlochry  .       -       .       . 

1    P- 

14 

i            1* 

2 

Renfrew 

Cathcort,  Queen's  Park  • 

P. 

143 

1            76 

80 

SO 

Kastwood,  Shawlands  Academy    . 

.    P. 

117 

56 

33 

299 

Greenock  (B),  Holmscroft 

P. 

195 

t          133 

91 

206 

Nellston.  Ban  head- 

;   P. 

100 

- 

419 

" 

Paisley  (B),  Camphill      • 

P. 

128 

67 

24 

100 

^ 

„       „   St.  Margareffc      -       • 
..       „  John  Neilson  Institntlo 

,  R.C. 

23 

2% 

- 

219 

n 

63 

1          117 

- 

51 

.'. 

•Paisley  (L).  Johnstone    . 

1    P. 

- 

- 

- 

180 

*  New  School— Grant  to  run  as  from  1st  August,  1007. 
t  New  School 'Grant  to  run  as  from  Ist 
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List  of  Higher  Grade  Schools — conliuutd. 


1 

AvaKftOa  ATixv]>i.vci. 

Co  1TSTT 

1 

KTuvmiM,                        j^AMs  UF  avar<or.. 

1 

iBt  Year. 

tod  Year. 

Beyrnd 
2nd  Year. 

TOTiX. 

P. 

117 



a.7 

Renfrew 

Port  Olaagow  (B),  Jean  Street 

. 

Koss 

Cromarty 

P. 

12 

10 

~ 

22 

Dingwall  Academy 

P. 

1           ^ 

47 

49 

140 

Loobalfth.  Pluckion 

P. 

'             9 

17 

26 

Lochbroom,  Ullapool     - 

P. 

18 

17 

« 

35 

Boaemarkto,  Fortrote  Academy    • 

P. 

16 

0 

0 

33 

Koeakeen,  Invergordon       „ 
Stomoway,  Nicobon  Institotr      • 

P. 

20 

28 

22 

74 

n 

P, 

68 

34 

58 

150 

fioxbnrgh 

Hawick  (BX  Buedeuch  -       -       - 

P. 

46 

26 

9 

81 

If 

Jedburgh  (B)  Grammar  • 

P. 

50 

18 

G 

69 

Shetlaiid 

Lerwick,  Andenon  EdocL  Im  t.    • 

P. 

28 

16 

18 

67 

Stiriing 

Grangemouth,  Orange    • 

P. 

39 

81 

16 

86 

•» 

•Kll»yth(T)  Academy     -       .       - 

P. 

1 

- 

Satherland 

Clyne 

P. 

11 

8 

11 

25 

II 

Dornoch  Burgh       .       .       .       . 

P. 

5 

8 

16 

29 

Golspie 

P. 

16 

15 

4 

35 

•t 

Golspie,  Sutherland  Tediuical     • 

16 

7 

22 

45 

II 

Kildooan,  Belmtdale     • 

P. 

10 

5 

8 

IS 

n 

Total    .    .    . 

P. 

" 

» 

7 

28 

8.734 

6.719  \ 

4,014 

18,467 

>  New  School--Grant  to  run  as  from  Ist  August,  1907. 
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Table  No.  7. 


List  of  Additional  Grants  paid  to  School  Boards  (under  Section  67,  Edaeation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  Section  1,  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897),  daring  the  year 
ended  31st  August,  1907. 


YKAB    1 

1 

YEAR 

Kamb  op  Board. 

OonKTT. 

TO       1 

Whit-  I 

Amouht.    I 

Name  of  Board. 

COUKTT. 

TO 
WHIT-  1 

Amocst. 



SUNDAT 

£  B.  d.  , 

8UHDAT.| 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)  - 

Aberdeen 

1006 

5,100    5    8 

£  8.  i 

Aberdour 

„ 

1007 

18  14  10 
06?.    0    6 

Dunipace 

Stirling      - 

10O7 

66  8  e 

Airdrie  (Bursh)      - 
Alloa  (Town) 

Lanark 

1006 

Duonet  • 

Caithnees  - 

n 

56   I  * 

Clackman- 

» 

431    6    4 

Dunnichen     - 

Forfar 

n 

a  17 1'j 

nan 

Dunnottar 

Kincardine 

n 

78  16  5 

Alloa  (lAQdward)  - 

n 

fi 

126    0    8  I 

Dunronmees   • 

Shetland    • 

1906 

180   3  t 

Alva        ... 

n 

1007 

279    6    8 

Dysart  (Burgh)      • 

Fife    .       • 

VI 

47714  '. 

Applecrou     • 
Arbroath  (Burgh)  • 

Roea  • 

1006 

70    6    6  ' 

Orkney 

n 

IS   3  « 

Forfar-       • 

n 

768  11    0  ; 

BddrachlUis  . 

Sutherland 

» 

SSlil. 

Ardnamurchan 

SuUierlaud 

n 

28    0    6 

Elgin  (Burgh)        - 
„     (Landward)  - 

Elgin  -       . 

w 

116  K  I 

Asayut    • 

n 

8U    1    8  , 

t»      "       * 

111  11  : 

Attohindolr«&&Mn) 

Aberdeen  - 

28    4    6  , 

Ellon       .       .       - 

Aberdeen    - 

t* 

94   8  11 

»i                II 

1007 

20  18    8  ' 

Enzie 

Bauff  -       • 

1907 

115  17   i 

Auohterderr  n 

Fife    .       . 

1006 

160  17  10 

Evie  and  Bendall  - 

Orkney 

1906 

19   1  ( 

n 

^ 

1007 

113  17    0 

Eyemouth     - 

Berwick    • 

n 

IK    5  5 

AToch     -       .       • 

Roes    -       • 

II 

34  IS  10 

Falkirk  (Burgh)     - 
H       (Undward) 

Stirling     • 

It 

S62S15  « 

Banff  (Burgh) 

liauff  . 

1006 

200    2    0  : 

,, 

1007 

759  li  5 

Barm     •       -       - 

luvemeBB  • 

•I 

406    5    3 

Fearn 

Boas 

1006 

£6   9   i 

Barry      • 

Forfar 

II 

71  18    8  , 

Ferry-Port-on-Cralg 

Fife 

n 

131   S  5 

Barvas    • 

Boss   - 

488  15  10  ! 

FeUar     -       -       - 

Shetland  - 

If 

14    5   3 

Beatli      .       .       - 

Fife    -       . 

„ 

1,657  11    3  ! 

Firth  and  Stenness 

Orkney      - 

42  »   6 

Beith      . 

Ayr     .       - 

1007 

181    8    7  1 

Fordyce 

Banff 

n 

mi   &  i 

Beiiholm 

Kincardine 

,, 

35  17  10  I 

Forfar  (Bursh) 

F..rf«r 

n 

209  18   6 

BIggar     -       .       . 

Lanark 

1006 

62    4    3  1 

Forrea  (Burgh) 

Elgin 

•t 

166  18   '• 

Blantyre  • 

Banft 

1007 

80:2    6    8  , 

^ 

1907 

Kiiu 

Boharm  - 

1006 

10    2    3  1 

Fraserburgh 

Aberdeen  - 

n 

201  IT   : 

Bonhill  .        .       - 

Dumbarton 

1007 

288    0    5  ' 

FHockheim     • 

Fotfar 

1906 

19  15  1 

Bo'ness  andCarriden 

Linlithgow 

1006 

680  12    2  , 

1907 

49   5  11 

(•              II 

II 

1007 

770    0  10  ' 

GairloSh         '       - 

Ko^          ' 

1906 

161    7  !^ 

Bothwell        .       - 

Lanark 

1006 

564  10    3 

Qalstou  - 

Ayr   -       - 

It 

206  11   i 

Bower     • 

Caithness  - 

n 

41     1  10  1 

Gamrie 

Banff 

•• 

217  11   i 

Boyndie  - 

Banff  . 

i« 

114    2    0  1 

Olgiia  and  Cara     - 

. 

1907 

194U   « 

Brechin  (Burgh)     - 

Forfar 

1007 

371  13    8  1 

Argyll       . 

1906 

4  IS  : 

Breasay   - 

Shetland    • 

1006 

43  13    2  ' 

Girvan  (Town) 

Ayr 

1907 

104  1a   1 

It          ... 

„ 

1007 

45    5    2 

Glassary 

Argyll 

1006 

62  19   4 

Broughty  Fen-y 

Forfar 

„ 

282  11    U  1 

1006 

SO   6  f- 

Cabraoh  - 

Banff  .       • 

1006 

5    2    9 

Glenarary  and  In- 

1 

Cadder    - 

1  anark 

» 

212    4    6  1 

yerarary     - 

„ 

1907 

J3   0  • 

Calderhead     • 

II 

II 

223  10    5 

Glenrinnes     • 

Banff 

ti 

1114   7 

Campbeltown 

Argyll        . 

II 

525  10    8 

Golspie 

Sutherland 

1906 

44  1711 

(Burg'O 

1 

Grangemouth 

Stirling     . 

1907 

866    4   4 

Cardross  • 

Dumbarton 

„ 

81    2    5 

1906 

1,298  16  1 

Careston 

Forfar  -     ■ 

1007 

21  12    1  , 

HarrayandBlraay- 

It 

1907 

1,236    111 

Carluke  -       •       • 

Lanark 

^ 

272  16    0  ' 

Orkney      - 

1906 

76  19  ; 

Camock  • 

Fife    . 

1006 

10    6    6 

Harris     -       -       - 

luvemesa  - 

458   «' W 

Olackmaunau- 

Clackman- 

II 

73    8    2  ; 

Holm 

Orkney      • 

17  17   i 

nan 

1 

Hoy  and  Graemsay- 

1907 

4116  8 

aarkson 

Lanark 

1005 

114    4    7 

Huntly   - 

Aberdeen  • 

1006 

347  17  H 

„ 

1006 

202  17    8  1 

Insch 

jj 

65   S  S 

Clyne      • 

ft 

86  IS  10 

Inverurie 

in  14  : 

,, 

1007 

81  16    0 

»»              *       * 

It         * 

1907 

SWI6  9 

Craig       .       .       . 

Forfar 

1006 

135    0    0 

Irvine  (Bui^h) 

A>r 

1906 

415   S  i 

Cromarty 

Rom    .       . 

1007 

78  13  10 

Keig        .  *  .       - 

4berdeen  • 

H 

13  12  4 

Cromdale 

oJ^ej       1 

1006 

16    0    3 

Keiu      .       -       - 

Caithness  • 

67  12  « 

Crou  and  Bnmess  • 

n 

7  16  10 

Keith      .       -       . 

Banff 

£27    I   i 

Cruden    - 

Aberdeen  - 

104    4  10 

Kelton    . 

Kirkcud- 

CuUen    .       -       . 

Banff  - 

1007 

230    8    0  I 

bright 

77   1  1 

Cumlodden     - 

^".    : 

1006 

14    1    1  ' 

Kemnay 

Aberdeu  . 

100   3  » 

Dalmeuington 

1007 

47  12    4  1 

Kennoway 

Fife 

1907 

50  1610 

Ayr     .       - 

It 

286  10    0 

Kilbirnie        •       - 

Ayr 

1906 

257  11  » 

Dairy      ■       •       - 

M              ■              ■ 

1006 

101    0  10  1 

Kllbnvndon  and 

Dalaerf    '-              ' 

1006 

210  16    2 

KilchatUn 

Argyll       . 

t* 

70  l» 

Lanark 

•• 

167    6    0 

Kilchoman     • 

1907 

SO  0  4 

Dalziel    .       .       - 

»    ■       * 

ti 

088    1    8 

Kilfinichen  and 

Davlot    - 

Aberdeen  - 

1007 

4    18 

Kilvlckeon     - 

It 

1906 

»   Oil 

Deltlng  -       -       . 

SheUand    - 

ti 

68  16    4 

KiUarow      and 

]>eany    - 

•  Stirling      . 

t» 

362    7    8 

Kihneny      .       . 

. 

1907 

44  819 

Dingwall         .       . 

Ross  . 

1006 

124    4    6 

EilmamoGk  (Burgh) 

Ayr" 

1906 

1.101  15  Ifl 

Dornoch 

Sutherland 

It 

44    0    6 

1007 

M14   6  S 

Douglas  Water      • 
Drainie  -       •       - 

I^uark 

1007 

'        91    9    0 

Kilmnir  - 

InTemeai  - 

1906 

79  i  0 

Rlgln  - 

1006 

167    8    7 

It        •       •       • 

1907 

78  8  " 

Duffus     •       .       . 

ti    '       * 

ti 

240    4    2 

Kilmulr  Easter      - 

Boss         I 

,      1906 

^   4   '■ 

Duirinlflh        •       . 

Inyemess  • 

238  18  11 

^ 

1007 

48   4  6 

Dumbarton  (Btugh^ 

Dumbarton 

516  18  10 

Kilrenuy- 

Fife           ^ 

1906 

16615  9 

Dmmfriefl(Landward) 

Dumfries    - 

1007 

1      118    8    5 

•      1907 

196  7  1 

Dundee  (Burgh)      - 

Forfar 

1006 

1,564    0  11 

KUsythCTown)      -' 
Kininmuttth 

StWiiig     - 

1906 

5«18H' 

DunfermUne(Land- 

Aberdeen  • 

1907 

85  1<  < 

ward)  • 

Fife     . 

1007 

244  16    2 

Kinlosi  .       •       . 

Digiti 

Elgin 

zedbyLjO 

OQle 

2  2  7 

NAiiE  or  Board.       County. 


YXAR 

TO 


:intore 

JrkcaldT  (Buxigli)  • 

jrkintUloch 

(Town) 
Lirknewton  mod 
BastCaiaw- 

:irkwall(Burghr 

Lirriemuir      - 

Lnockbain 

.ady 

Anark  (BuiKh) 

Angholm 

ATbert 

ATkhall 

Asswade 

^theroo 

Chills  - 
ieith  (BatKfa) 
iierwick 

[.eaiie  >  • 

Linlithgow 

UKhtlah 

Uwhbroom 

LochcarroQ     - 

Lochgelly 

Locligilphead 
lochs 

Lcgie  Bachan 
LoDgslde 

Lyoe  aod  HMgak 
Markinch 
Marnoch 
MwjhiU 
Mayhole 
Melilruni 
Mid-OaMer     • 
MoBquhitter  - 
Wontroae  (Burgh) 
Mortlach 
Moirklrk 
Mouelbargh 
^     (Bargh) 
Kwm  (Rargh) 
Xeilaton 
testing,  (fee, 
Newlmrgh 
Kew  Byth 
Kew  Deer 
Kewhilla 
Jew  Monklaiid 
KewKtuligo  - 
North  Kiiapdale 
^orthmavine 
Nrnrth  Ulat 
Old  Camnock 
Old  Deer 
Old  KUpatrick 
Wrig       - 
Orphir    . 
Jaialey  (Bargh) 
Jeterhcad  (Billyh) 
Peterhead  (Land- 
ward) 


I    WHIT-        AXOUHT.  NAUK  OF  BOARD. 


I SUHDAT. 


COUKTI. 


YXAR    ; 

TO 
WHIT- 
SUHDAT.I 


Amount. 


Aberdeen  - 
Fife 

DomlMlton 

Bdlnburgh- 

Orkney 

Forfar 

Boa 

Orkney 

Lanark 

Domfriea 

Stirling 

Lanark 

Bdinbargh 

Galthne 

I* 
Lanark 
Edinburgh 
Shetland 

Fife* 
Linlithgow 


Fife   - 

Argyll 

Rosa 

Aberdeen 

Peehlea 
Fife 
Banff 
Lanark 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 

Forfar 

Banff 

Ayr 

Edinburgh 

Nairn 

Renfrew 

8hetland 

Fife 

Aberdeen 


Lanark 

Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Shetland 

Invemeaa 


Aber< 


Aberdeen 

Dumbarton 

Oalthneas 

Orkney 

Renfrew 

Aberdeen 


1907 
1906 

19U7 

1006 
1907 
19U6 


1907 


1906 


1907 
1906 


1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


1907 
1906 


1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


1907 

II 
19C6 
1907 
1906 
1907 


1906 


1907 
1906 


£  a.  d. 

80  10  6 
708  16  10 

463  4  0  I 


1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 
li 

n 

1907 

1906 
1907 


29 

29 

89 

184 

4 

86 

284 

180 

1,519 

991 

214 

287 

277 

70 

86:i 

214 

228 

60 

215 

46 

87 

IS 

1,126 

1,168 

70 

308 

16 

25 

11 

172 

105 

537 

891 

8 

166 

71 

577 

121 

242 

246 
154 
47S 
120 

60 

39 
113 
111 
195 

34 
6 

72 
459 
174 

68 
1,203 

33 

20 

1,770 

766 


8 
4 

6 
6 
4 
1 

0  I 

1  ' 
7 
1 
6 
7 
5 
1 
7 
7 

13  10  I 
19  4  , 
13  8  I 
6  11  II 

6  5 
11  1 

7  2 

6  8  ' 
9  11 
6  2 
0  6 

10  2 

11  9 
Ifi  10 

8  4  j 
10  6  ' 

18  9  1 
17  2  i 
16  11  il 

15  2 
10  3 

19  10  ' 
2  10  I 

16  11 
2  0 


16  6  I 

17  6 


Pltollgo 
Fittenweem  • 
Portree 
Preatonpana  • 
Rathen 
Rathven 

Rattray 

Renfrew  (Burgh) 
Renfrew(  Laud  ward) 
Rhynie  - 
Roeakeen 
Rothes 
Rothiemay 
Rouaay  and  Egllahay 
Rutherglen     • 
St.  Andrew's   and 

Deemess 
St.  Monance  • 
Sandsting  and 

Aithatiug    . 
Selkirk  (Burgh) 
Shapanaay 
Shettleston    - 
Slainannan 
Hleat 
Sni^ort    - 
South  Iloualdshay 

and  Burray 
South  Uiat      - 
Sprliigbnni 
Stengr-holl 
Stevenston 
HLobhill 
Stonehouse 
Stornoway 
Stranraer  (Burgh) 
Strath 
Stroumess 
Stronaay 
Tarbat 

T«rbert  - 
Thurso  . 
Tillicoultry     - 

Tlngwall,  Ac. 

Tongue 

Torphichen     • 

Tranent 

Turriff 

Tyree 

Uig  -       . 

Una 

Urquhart  and  Logie 

Wester 
Urr 


10  0 

1  4 

14  2 

14  3 

3  2 


Walls,  Sandness,  &c.   Shetland 


108    6    G 
133    5  10 


Walls  and  Floita 
Watten 
West  Calder 
Whitburn 
Wick  (Buigh) 
Yell 


!  Aberdeen 
Fife   • 
Invernesa 
Haddington 
Aberdeen 
Banff 

Perth 
Renfrew 

»» 
Aberdeen 
Ross 
Elgin 
Banff 
Orkney 
Lanark 

Orkney 
Fife 

Shetland 

Selkirk 

Orknev 

Lanarlc 

Htlrlhig 

Inverness 


Orkney 

Inverness 

Lanark 

Inverness 

Ayr 

Edinburgh 

Lanark 

Ross 

Wigtown 

Inverness 

Orkney 

Ross 

Aiiyll 

Caithness 

Clackman 

nan 
Shetland 
Sutherland 
Linlithgow 
Haddington 
Aberdeen  • 
ArgyU       - 
Ross 
Shetland  • 

Rom  • 
Kirkcud- 
bright   • 


Orkney 
Caithness  • 
Edinburgh 
Linlithgow 
Caithneaa  - 
Shetland 


1906 


1907 
1906 


1907 
1906 


I 


1906 
II 

19u7 
1906 
1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 

II 
1907 
1906 

II 
1907 

1906 

n 

1907 
1906 


1907 
1906 

1907 
1006 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


£  s.  d. 
146  17  11 
58  2  7 


191 

65 

82 
882  8 
032  5 
4  3 
408  10 
208  3 

20  13  II 


8  4 
3  11 
8  6 
2 
0 
0 
5 
6 


1907 

189  5  8 

1906 

84  6  8 

„ 

43  5  1 

„ 

12  17  10 

.. 

897  16  4 

„ 

42  17  8 

1907 

116  8  8 

1006 

118  5  11 

1907 

71  17  5 

„ 

28  9  2 

1906 

942  0  9 

1907 

823  4  1 

II 

147  8  11 

174  12  9 

114  1  1 
607  16  10 
661  14  9 

97  14 
257  3 
110  6 

82  17 
886  16 
116  16 
174  11 
107  16 
7  4 

20  3 

87  16  10 
147  6  11 
823  14  6 
282  11  5 


95  7  7 
128  8  8 
234  IS  2 
856  18  5 
161  10  10 
164  0  1 
875  8  7 

28  14  11 

56  19  6 
183  15  8 


101  12 

89  10 

52  9 
8  8 
855  16 
244  17 
866  16  11 
166  16  9 
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SUMMARISED  STATISTICS  OF  ANNUAL  GRANT  SCHOOLS. 

Table  No.  8. 

Showing  under  Counties  the  Population  in  1901,  the  Number  of  Day  School 
(EiJBMENTARY  and  Higher  Grade)  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  on  the  31>: 
August,  1907,  the  Accommodation,  and  the  Average  Number  of  Scholars  on  tb« 
School  Registers  during  year,  and  in  Average  Attendance  in  those  Schoul^. 


Popula- 
tion 
(April 
1001). 

Population  of  School 
|Age  (5-14)  (April  1901). 

Number  of  Schools,  i.e,, 
Institutions  under  separate  Management. 

Ac- 
commo- 
dation. 

Average 

N  amber 

of 

'  ATtniK 

Nomhtr 

County. 

Church  of 
Scotland. 

ll 

1 

Undenomi- 
national 
and  other 
Schools. 

5 

on 
Regis- 
ters 
during 
year. 

erf 

in 
Aittih 
danrt. 

Aberdeen  •       . 

804,489 

68,997 

1 

265 

« 

3 

u 

6 

;  * 

295 

78,166 

62,755  '     5V« 

Argyll       .       . 

j       78,642 

13,708 

163 

- 

8 

4 

170 

20,061 

11.698  '     l}i:A 

Ayr    .       .       . 

1     264,468 

62,789 

152 

1 

- 

1 

21 

4 

179 

60,049 

49,698        4Utfj 

Banff 

61,488 

18,630 

76 

- 

- 

4 

6 

2 

1      «^ 

19,167 

13,145  ,     ll/'i9 

Berwick    -       • 

80,824 

6,608 

50 

- 

- 

__ 

2 

32 

8,124 

4.9«>          i,l>' 

Bute  • 

18,787 

8,284 

21 

- 

- 

2 

- 

23 

8,488 

2,798          2.i:u 

Caithnen  -       • 

88.870 

6,667 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

68 

10,260 

«,5»         .V< 

ClaclcmannaB  • 

82,029 

6,419 

18 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

21 

7.952 

6.911          5^1 

Dumbarton 

113,866 

22,701 

66 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

65 

27,613 

28,3S4        2)i,t-l3 

Dumfries  - 

72,671 

18,726 

96 

- 

1 

2 

6 

106 

19,625 

18.147        n>5 

Edinburgh 

'     488,796 

86,743 

134 

2 

2 

10 

20 

9 

177 

95,014 

77,984        68,ilf 

Elgin  or  Moray 

44,800 

8,894 

48 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

55 

12,288 

8.881        r,:.- 

Fife    .       .       • 

1     218,840 

43,498 

147 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

152 

64,108 

«,S48     Jf.rr 

Forfar       ■       • 

284,0b2 

68,406 

144 

6 

7 

4 

160 

67,924 

48,147        li^lU 

Haddington      • 

38,665 

7,614 

40 

- 

- 

__ 

2 

- 

42 

9.233 

7,258         6 1>: 

Inverness  - 

90,104      16,905 

174 

1 

- 

8 

0 

3 

190 

22,449 

14;»1         12  725 

Kincardine 

40,928 

6,481 

46 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

53 

8,603 

6,731          5.' 36 

Kinrois     •       •       • 

1         6,981 

1,238 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

1,573 

1,207        i."rj 

Kirkcudbright  • 

89,888 

7,749 

64 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

70 

10,746 

6,999         e;i3 

Lanark      - 

1,889,827 

266,671 

830 

1 

1 

1 

72 

4 

409 

282,166 

241.348      SJ^^r:. 

Linlithgow 

65,708 

14,705 

38 

- 

- 

__ 

« 

3 

47 

17,665 

15,183        a-'Ti 

Nairn        -       - 

9,291 

1,623 

11 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

13 

1,924 

1.546  i       1>.4 

Orkney 

28,699 

4,884 

00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

7.088 

4,012          S,4« 

Peebles     •       • 

16,066 

2,618 

18 

- 

- 

I 

2 

21 

8,612 

2.2S6         i"> 

Perth        .       • 

128,288 

21,787 

155 

2 

- 

4 

3 

5 

169 

28,968 

19.466        ItvJ-^ 

Benfrew    • 

268,980 

67,206 

79 

"" 

- 

1 

10 

4 

103 

62,220 

54.411        *U''- 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

76,460 

14,788 

188 



2 

- 

- 

140 

18,879 

18,826        11.-*-* 

Bozburgh  - 

48,804 

8,768 

66 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

69 

12.288 

7,466         6,sy 

Selkirk      • 

23,866 

4,271 

20 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

24 

6,647 

8.788         t^ 

Shetland  •       - 

28^66 

4,861 

68 

1 

- 

1 

— 

- 

66 

6,841 

S,9Sb         2L'i 

Stirling     •       • 

142,291 

29,506 

81 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1 

92 

86,642 

28.165        iCU: 

Sutherland 

21,440 

3,809 

51 

- 

- 

- 

1 

62 

6,363 

8,309         2>i-  . 

Wigtown  . 

82,686 

6,677 

47 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

50 

7370 

6.810 

O'- 

Total    .    . 

4,472,108 

866,908 

2,922 

18 

6 

J"J 

218 

66 

Digitize 

3.286 

1,021,912 

818,696 

7U;~> 

dbyV. 

jOO^ 

,le 

Annual  Orant  Schods. 
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Table  25. — ^Tkn  Years'  Summary. 

Public  Schools. 


Year. 

ToUl 
No.  of 
Schools. 

AvenuM 

No.  of 

Bcholan 

in 

Bate  Of 

Inoome  per 

Scholar 

in 
ATerago 

Bate  of 
Income  per 

Scholar 
from  Local 
Sonrees.* 

Bateof     , 
Expeoditore, 
per  Sf-holariu 

ATonge 
Atteudauce.- 

1806 
1899 
1900 
1901 
190« 
1908 
190« 
1906 
1906 
1907 

a.737 
«.743 
«,774 
•,788 
a,786 
•,793 
«.834 
a,88a 
•.903 
3,933 

535,636 
540,433 
547.249 
555,30a 
562.863 
583,503 
592,640 
602,933 
6z  1,305 
615.474 

£    t,    d. 
a  za    3i 

2  13    8i 

3  Z5    oi 
3  Z7    4i 
3  z8  zzi 
3  18    8i 
3     0     3| 
3    3  "i 
3    5    8| 
3     7  xof 

£    «.    d. 
0,9   H 
z    0    7} 
z     a    ai 

1    3  "* 
I     5    aS 

I    5    «l 

f    4    61 
T    5    9i 
z    6    ■j\ 
z     7    a 

£    <.    d. 

3    13     H 

a  13    7i 
a  14  "i 
a  17    4 
a  18  II 
a  iB    8 
3    0    aj 
3    3  «» 
3    5    7t     1 
3    7  »o 

Schools  Connkcted  with  Church  of  Scotland. 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
;  1905 
*  1906 
1907 

33 
31 
•7 
24 

31 

so 

18 

ao 

18 
18 

4,730 
4.ai5 
4,104 
3,884 
3,671 
3.630 
3,384 
3.277 
2,609 
2,458 

£    «.    d. 
3    8    9f 
a  tz    3 
a  14    4 
2Z5    61 
a  15    oi 
a  13  "1 
a  18    3 
a  Z9  loi 
3    4     If 
3     7    9i 

£    «.    d. 

0  14  "i 
0  z6    ai 
0  z8    oi 
0  19    «l 
oz8    3l 
0  17  zoi 
0  19    5 

0  Z9    ai 
«     •    5i 

1  a    4i 

£    <.    i, 
2    7    4 
a  zz    i\ 
•  "    5 

2  Z5    sl 
a  13  »ii 

3  za    9f 
a  15    4 
a  17    4 
3    3    5 
3    4  «'i 

United  Free  Church  Schools. 

1898 

8 

3,*56 

£    «.    d. 
a  zr    6i 

£    «.    d. 

0  z6    5 

£   «.  d. 
a  10    si 

1899 

■ 

7 

2,533 

a  zo    5} 

0  Z5    6 

a  10    6i 

1900 

• 

6 

3,706 

a  z6    0 

0  17    o4 

a«7    3* 

1901 

• 

4 

z,8z4 

300 

0  17    3 

3    I    3i 

1902 

-fi 

4 

i,8z4 

a  Z9  zo 

z    a    4 

3    a    3 

1908 

. 

4 

z,83o 

a  19    a\ 

z     z    0 

a  Z7    8* 

1994 

- 

6 

1,796 

3    8    3 

«    7    4 

3    5    3J 

1905 

• 

6 

1,770 

3    8    zi 

I    5    6i 

3    6    9i 

1906 

- 

6 

1,758 

3    8    6i 

I    4    3i 

3    7    8J 

1907         •           - 

6 

1,683 

3  «3  xoi 

«    7    3l 

3  ta  10 

Episcopal  Schools. 

1898 

71 

",355 

£   «.   d. 

a    a  10 

£  «.    d. 

0  za    zi 

£  «.    d. 
2     I    ^ 

1899 

68 

10,874 

a    4    oi 

0  iz     a 

2    3    5l 

190) 

68 

zo,863 

a    4    4i 

0  ZI    zi 

a    3  »<4 

1901 

67 

10,691 

a    5    6| 

0  za    3i 

a    6  zoi 

1902 

66 

10,730 

2    5  »oi 

0  zz    ai 

366} 

1903 

66 

>o,9Q5 

a    4  "f 

0  zo    7i 

a    5    'i 

1904 

66 

10,911 

3    8    6} 

0  za    ai 

2    6    9i 

lkK).«> 

66 

10,878 

299 

0  10    4i 

a    9    li 

19i)(3 

6a 

10^291 

a  10    5t 

0  10    8 

7  zo    1} 

19U7 

6z 

10,174 

3   13      3 

oiz     sl 

a  18    1 

*  Calculated  on  complete  annual  retumi  onl^. 
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Table  25.— Tkn  Years'  SxjMMABY—coniinued. 
Roman  Catholic  Schools. 


Y«M. 

ToUl            NoT^        ^SSSJJ*' 
No.  of         Sotiolan           ^^J*" 
8choo]i.             in                A-l?.«. 

1  AttandAnee.     ..^^•f"'*  « 

1                         ' 

Rate  of 
Inoome  per 

Scholar 
from  Local 

Sooroes.* 

Rate  of 

Expenditure 

per  Scholar  in 

Average 
Attendance.* 

1989       • 

tB7 

1       £  «.   d. 
53,4aa        |        a    a  ii 

£«.    d. 

0  la    4} 

£  t.   d. 
a    3     I 

1890 

i88 

54/>79                2    4    9i 

0  XI    6i 

a    4    6* 

1900       • 

189 

S5.x«9 

a    4  "J 

0  la    x) 

a    5    6i 

1901       • 

189 

56^84 

a    6  XI 

0  13    5l 

a    6  III 

1901       •           -           • 

190 

58,705 

a    6    6 

0  xa    8{ 

370 

1900       -           .           • 

19a 

61,713 

a    6  II 

0  13    o| 

a    6    81 

1904        ••           • 

196 

65.963 

a    6    81 

0  xa    x} 

a    6    8i 

1906                   -           • 

aoi 

68.993 

a    8    5l 

0  II     I 

a    8    7 

1006        -           -           • 

308 

71.757 

a    9  XI 

0  xa    3 

a  10    i^ 

1907       -.           • 

8x3 

73.«»5 

a  13    3 

0  13  III 

a  la    4 

Undenominational  and  other  Schools. 

1808       • 

77 

xcoao 

£    «.    d. 

a  19    o| 

£    «.    d. 
I    4    3 

£  t.   d. 
a  16    si 

1809       • 

74 

8,906 

309 

>    4    si 

a  19    o| 

1900        • 

7« 

8.998                3    4    5) 

1     7    4i 

3    a    5 

1001 

69 

8,199                3    3    >l 

I    10    IX 

3    4     7 

1908 

78 

8,718         1               4    4i 

I    6  11) 

3     3«t* 

1903        • 

74 

8.6.8         j               3     4i 

X    6    o» 

3     a    4l 

1904 

69 

7.635 

3    9    81 

I    9    3 

3    8    9| 

1905 

69 

8.530 

394} 

I    6    3i 

3     8  XI) 

1906       • 

6S 

8.34a 

3  «»    oi 

I     5    a| 

3    9    7I 

1907 

65 

8,aa4 

3  "     7f 

X    5    4J 

3  XI     sh 

Summary  under  Years. 

1896 

3."3 

618,3x9 

£«.    d. 
a  XI    5 

£«.    d. 
0  x8  III 

£«.    d. 
a  XX     3J 

1809 

3tXii 

631,040 

a  la    9i 

0  19    8 

a  13    81 

1900 

3.135 

639,038 

a  14    1 

I     I     ik 

3  13  III 

lOCl 

3.«4« 

636,374 

a  16    3i 

I    a  xo 

a  x6    3 

1902 

3*145 

646,501 

•  X7    7l 

I    3  10 

3  17    8 

190) 

3tX49 

669.389 

a  17    5 

X    3    9 

a  17     4i 

1901 

3.189 

682,269 

a  18    9J 

1    3    «l 

a  18    8 

1905 

3.244 

696,381 

3    a    ai 

I     3  ixi 

3    a    xi 

1906 

3,26a 

706,062 

3    3  "f 

I      4    XI 

3     1  IX 

1907 

3^385 

7ii,aa8 

3    6    x^ 

X     5    61 

3    6    oi 

10513 


*  Calculated  on  complete  annual  returns  only. 
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NOTE. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training  and 
Certification  of  Teachers  for  various  grades  of  Schools,  together 
with  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  establishing  Provincial 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the  Memorandum 
of  10th  September,  1907,  as  to  the  Examination  of  Candidates 
tor  recognition  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages,  are 
issued  as  a  separate  publication — [Cd.  4034.]  Price  3M.  They 
are  also  included  in  this  Volume.    See  page  145. 
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EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND). 
TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS. 


Report /or  the  Year  1906-07,  by  A.  E.  Scougal,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
His  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Softools  and 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland,  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

My  Lords, 

I    have   the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
fourth  General  Report  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland. 

Special  Ckara/^ter  of  Session  1906-7,  —  In  my  General 
Report  for  last  year  (session  1905-6)  I  expressed  the  anticipation 
that  the  session  1906-7  would  prove  to  be  mainly  a  further 
transition  period,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  devoted  by  the 
Provincial  Committees  chiefly  to  organization  for  passing  as 
smoothly  as  possible  from  the  old  system  to  the  new,  and  to 
preparation  for  the  definite  starting,  at  the  beginning  of  session 
1907-8,  of  the  new  system  established  by  the  &gulations  of  7th 
June,  1906,  for  the  rreliminary  Education,  Traimng  and  Certifi- 
cation of  Teachers.  This  anticipation  has  proved  to  be  entirely 
correct;  and  further,  it  is  now  evident  that  even  the  current 
session  (1907-8)  must  also  be  in  considerable  measure  one  of  a 
transitional  character.  Indeed,  there  will  continue  to  be  need 
for  arrangements  more  or  less  transitional  until,  in  the  first 
place,  the  students  who  were  admitted  into  training  under  the 
old  system  have  been,  so  to  speak,  worked  off,  and  until,  in  the 
second  place,  the  Junior  Stuaent  system  inaugurated  by  the  new 
R^ulations  has  been  so  long  in  operation  as  to  ensure  that  ail 
candidates  for  admission  to  full  training  come  forward  possessing 
the  Junior  Student  Certificate  or  its  equivalent. 

Consequent  Lines  of  this  Report — In  these  circumstances, 
although,  during  the  session  1906-7,  with  which  this  report  deals, 
there  have  been  important  forward  movements  in  the  way  oi 
organization  and  of  preparation  for  further  developments,  yet  tnere 
has  been  practically  no  change,  as  compared  witn  what  obtained 
in  the  preceding  session,  in  the  methods  and  detailed  arrange- 
ments m  accordance  with  which  the  actual  work  of  the  further 
instruction  and  the  training  of  the  students  has  been  carried  on 
at  the  seveial  centres  and  colleges.  In  the  introductory  section 
of  this  report  I  shall  give  a  summarized  account  of  the  problems 
of  re-organization  that  have  had  to  be  faced  by  the  Provincial 
Committees  during  the  session ;  and  in  the  subsequent  sections 
I  shall,  as  in  former  years,  present  a  conspectus  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Viirious  branches  of  the  curricula 
for  the  training  of  our  teachers,  as  the  results  of  that  work  have 
been  ascertained  and  appraised  by  the  several  inspectors  and 
examiners  to  whom  Your  Lordships  have  assigned  this  special 
duty. 
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SECTION  L 
General. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Students  in  Training. — An  important 
factor  in  the  problem  of  organization  falling  to  be  dealt  with  this 
session  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  admitted 
to  full  training.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
training  centres  during  the  session  1906-7  has  been  2,195,  an 
increase  ol  473  upon  the  numbers  for  session  1905-6.  Of  these 
1,534  have  been  m  attendance  at  the  eight  Training  Colleges  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  the  other  661  have  been 
students  at  the  live  Training  Centres  which  were  formerly 
managed  by  the  Local  Committees  connected  with  the 
Universities,  but  which  since  1st  August,  1906,  have  been  under 
the  control  of  the  respective  Provincial  Committees. 

Causes  of  the  Increase, — This  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  in  training  is  undoubtedly  directly  due  to  the  new 
Regulations,  the  provisions  of  which  took  effect  from  the 
beginning  of  session  1906-07.  Under  the  old  system  the 
only  avenues  of  admission  to  full  training  were  (i)  the 
passing  of  the  PreUminary  Examination  of  any  of  the 
Scottish  Universities ;  (2)  the  obtaining  of  certain  specified 
successes  in  the  higher  grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination ;  and  (8)  the  passing  not  lower  than  in  the 
second  class  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  To 
these  avenues  the  new  Regulations  have  added  other  two,  by 
accepting  as  admissible  to  mil  training,  first,  Pupil-teachers  who 
have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  the  third 
class,  and,  secondly,  Assistant  Teachers  and  Provisionally  Certi- 
ficated Teachers  (under  the  Code  of  1906)  who  have  served  in 
state-aided  schools  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve  months. 
Again,  while  under  former  Code  provisions  there  were  admis- 
sible to  one  year's  training  only  Certificated  Teachers  who  had 
not  previously  had  the  normal  two  years'  training,  and  Gradu- 
ates, the  new  Regulations  admit  also  to  one  year's  training  any 
Acting  Teachers  who  have  in  or  before  1906  passed  in  the  first 
year's  papers  of  the  Certificate  Examination,  or  who  since  that 
date  have  been  recognized  by  the  Department  as  having  obtained 
(at  the  Certificate  Examination  as  reconstituted)  the  equivalent 
of  a  pass  in  first  year's  papers.  And  further,  there  has  been 
this  year  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
who  continue  for  a  third  year  of  training.  Under  the  new 
Regulations  it  is  the  norm  that  all  students  in  training  who,  pos- 
sessing on  admission  the  necessary  preliminary  qualifications, 
attend  University  classes  shall  remain  in  traimng  for  at  least 
three  years ;  formerly,  a  third  year  of  training  was  allowed  by 
the  Department,  on  the  special  application  of  the  Training 
Authorities,  only  to  such  of  these  students  as  were  "  students  of 
special  merit,  for  whom  special  educational  opportunities  were 
oSered." 
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Acting  Teachers  admitted  for  One  Yearns  Training, — The 
large  attendance  (88)  this  session  of  the  non-certificated  Acting 
Teachers  now  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  one  year's  regular 
training  is  a  specially  gratifying  and  encouraging  feature  of  the 
new  developments.  Tne  returns  that  I  have  already  received  for 
session  1907-08  indicate  that  the  number  of  these  applicants  for 
training  is  steadily  increasing.  They  are  to  be  welcomed ;  for 
they  form  an  interesting  class  of  older  students  in  training,  who 
work  with  keenness  and  assiduity  to  take  the  utmost  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  they  have  not  had  before ;  and  the 
more  of  tnem  who  come  forward,  the  sooner  we  shall  eliminate 
the  '*  untrained  "  element  from  the  staffs  of  our  schools,  and  the 
more  speedy  will  be  the  realization  of  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  the 
new  R^ulations,  that  "  every  teacher  in  a  Scottish  school  shall 
be  thoroughly  trained  for  the  work  he  is  to  undertake." 

'There  are  this  year  two  further  special  causes  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  in  training. 

New  Centre  of  Training  for  University  Students — at  Edin- 
burgh,— First,  there  was  opened  at  the  b^inning  of  this  session, 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  under  the 
Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee,  a  new  centre  of  training  for 
University  Students  (or,  to  use  the  old  term.  King's  Students),  in 
addition  to  the  former  centres  for  King's  Students  under  Local 
Committees  in  connection  with  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews.  At  this  new  centre  103  University 
Students  were  admitted.  To  the  zeal  and  unwearying  labour  of 
Professor  Darroch,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh — who  for  eleven  months  self-sacrificingly  acted  as 
interim  and  honorary  Director  of  Studies  to  the  Provincial 
Committee — is  more  especially  due  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  opening  of  this  new  centre  for  King's  Students. 
An  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  training  supplied  will  appear 
in  its  place  in  a  later  section  of  this  report.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  the  provision  made  for  these  new  students  was  planned 
with  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  that  the  details  of  it  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

New  Provision  for  Training  made  at  Dundee. — Secondly,  new 
and  much  needed  additional  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers 
have  been  provided  at  Dundee  by  the  St.  Andrews  Provincial 
Committee.  According  to  former  arrangements,  under  the 
Dundee  Local  Committee,  only  King's  {i.e.  University)  Students 
were  admissible  to  training  at  the  Centre  connected  with  the 
Dundee  University  College.  This  session  the  St.  Andrews  Pro- 
vincial Committee  has  made  now  provision  at  Dundee  for  the 
training  of  Non-University  Students.  For  these  new  students 
(sixty  in  number)  most  convenient  and  suitable  accommodation 
has  been  provided  in  the  buildings  of  the  Technical  Institute, 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  premises  of  the  Dundee  University 
College.  Mr.  Malloch,  formerly  Director  of  Studies  to  the  Dundee 
Jjocal  Committee,  now  Director  of  Studies  under  the  St.  Andrews 
Provincial  Committee,  has,  with  hiis  wonted  energy  and  skill 
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most  successfully  coped  with  the  organization  needed  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  this  new  class  of  students ;  and  all 
the  arrangements  made  nave  been  working  with  highly  saUsCftc- 
tory  smoothness  and  efficiency. 

Appoinhnents  of  Directors  of  Studies. — In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Clause  XIII.  of  the  Minute  of  30th  January, 
1905,  the  Provincial  Committees  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen  at  an  early  period  of  the  session  appointed  their 
"  Directors  of  Studies  " :  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1906,  appointing  Mr.  John  King,  M.A.,  B.Sa,  the  Head 
Master  of  the  Edmburgh  Boroughmuir  B.igher  Grade  Public 
School ;  the  Glasgow  Committee,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1906, 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  M.A.,  the  Rector  of  the  Hamilton  Academy; 
and  the  Aberdeen  Committee,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  who  prior  to  the  changes  brought  ablout  by  the 
Minute  had  been  for  nine  years  Rector  of  the  United  Free  Church 
Training  College,  Aberdeen.  After  interim  separate  arrange- 
ments for  St.  Andrews  and  Duhdee,  sanctioned  temporarilv  by 
the  Department  in  view  of  special  circumstances,  the  ot  Andrews 
Provincial  Committee,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1907,  appointed  as 
their  Director  of  Studies  Mr.  James  Malloch,  M.  A.,  who  had  been 
for  years  Lecturer  on  Education  at  the  Dundee  University 
College  and  also  for  years  Director  of  Studies  under  the  Dundee 
Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

Transfer  of  the  Presbyterian  Training  Colleges  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Committees, — In  last  year's  report  I  spoke  of  the  transfer 
of  the  buildings  and  management  of  tne  six  Presbyterian  Train- 
ing Colleges  to  the  respective  Provincial  Committees  as  an  almost 
accomplisned  fact.  Unexpected  delay  has  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  due^legal  and  legislative  completion  of  the  arrangements 
for  this  transfer,  but  pending  the  completion  of  these,  a  pro- 
visional agreeiiiun^  was  come  to,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Denart- 
ment,  by  which  thelProvincial  Committees  entered  into  working 
possession  of  the  buildihg^f  the  Presbyterian  Colleges  and  took 
over  the  working  mana^em^ntof  these  colleges  as  nojn.  the  1st 
of  May,  1907.  ft  is  satisfactoryHboJ^rn  that  there  is  now  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Provisional  "Cbder  which  has  been  pro- 
moted for  the  purpose  of  formally  legaU^g  the  transfer  of  these 
colleges  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  ^e&t  an  early  period  of 
the  present  session  of  Parliament.  \ 

Work  continued  on  former  lines  till  end  ofS^sion  1906-07,^ 
From  the  1st  of  May  tne  session  of  the  Training  (5rfl^eshad  only 
three  months  to  run.  It  was  felt  to  be  unwise,  eve^ad  it  been 
practicable,  to  make  any  changes  in  time-table  ahd  staffing 
arrangements  for  this  last  quarter  of  the  session  1906--!ftL  *°5 
accordingly,  the  work  of  the  Training  Colleges  continued  oJl**'^" 
old  lines  until  the  colleges  closed  in  the  end  of  July  for 
summer  vacation. 

Reorganization  Problems  to  he  faced  by  the  Provincial 
Committocs. — As  it  had  been  agreed  that  from  the  1st  of  August, 
1907,  the  Provincial  Committees  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
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Aberdeen  should  enter  into  full  practical  control  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  Training  Colleges  as  part  of  the  machinery  at  their 
disposal  for  the  carrying  out  oi  the  new  system  under  the 
Re^ilations,  these  Provincial  Committees  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  task  of  completing  within  but  a  limited 
time  (the  vacation  months  intervening)  the  organization  needed 
to  secure  that  the  new  system  should  start  fair  and  in  full  working 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1907.  To  this  complex,  difficult,  and  in  several  points  delicate 
task  the  Committees  applied  themselves  with  such  earnestness 
and .  assiduity  as  call  for  the  very  warmest  and  most  grateful 
recognition.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  terms 
of  too  high  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  those 
members  and  officials  of  the  Committees  upon  whom,  o^ving  to 
their  special  knowledge  and  experience  in  matters  educational, 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  during  this  period  of  emergency  and 
stress.  Such  strenuous  efforts  have  been  rewarded  as  they 
deserved.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report,  speaking  of  the  work  of  the 
Committees  as  a  wnole,  that  the  new  organisation  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  Scotland  wjis  launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  now 
current  session  (1907-OS)  with  a  most  gratifying  measure  of 
smoothness  and  success.  Where  any  slight  hitches  have 
occurred,  these  have  been  due  to  special  local  hindrances  and 
difficulties  which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  will  be  speedily 
removed. 

Institution  of  a  Joint  Conmcittee  of  the  four  Provincial 
Comiaittees. — Experience  of  this  work  of  reorganization  soon 
showed  that,  while  each  Committee  had  its  own  special  problems 
to  deal  with,  there  were  certain  matters  of  moment  in  connection 
with  the  general  working  of  the  new  system  in  regard  to  which 
it  was  eminently  desirable,  indeed  practically  imperative,  that 
the  four  Committees  should  take  common  action :  such  as — to 
specify  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  these — the  nature  of 
tne  curricula  to  be  proposed  for  the  various  classes  of  students 
admissible  to  training  under  the  new  Regulations ;  the  conditions 
under  which  bursary  allowances  and  payment  of  fees  should  be 
granted ;  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  care  of  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  students,  including  difficult  questions  as  to 
the  supply  and  adequate  supervision  oi  sanctioned  lodgings  and 
of  hostels.  The  securing  of  this  desired  common  action  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  institution — at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department — of  a  "  Joint  Committee  "  of  the 
four  Provincial  Committees.  This  Joint  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  Chairman,  one  elected  representative,  and  the  Director  of 
Studies  from  each  of  the  Provincial  Committees,  with  the 
addition  of  myself  as  the  Department's  xissessor.  It  has  already 
proved  itself  to  be  a  most  convenient  and  useful  body  for  the 
preliminary  consideration  of  all  important  matters  in  regard  to 
which  common  action  is  thought  desirable,  and  for  direct 
consultation  with  the  Department  in  regard  to  these,  before  they 
are  finally  sent  down  to  be  decided  upon  and  dealt  with  by  the 
several  Provincial  Committees. 
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Limitation  of  the  lines  of  this  Report — It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  enter  in  this  year's  report  into  any  detailed  remarks  upon  the 
many  important  questions  as  to  curncula,  bursary  arrangements, 
staflSing,  housing  of  students,  etc.,  etc.,  which  have  taken  up  so 
much  ol:'  the  time  and  thought  of  the  Provincial  Committees 
during  the  past  session.  As  I  have  already  explained,  all  the 
working  arrangements  for  the  session  were  based  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  lines  of  the  already  existing  practice  of  the  Training 
Colleges  and  the  Local  Committees ;  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
cast  this  report  very  much  upon  the  old  lines,  deferring  all 
discussion  oi  questions  connected  with  the  great  changes  that 
are  now  taking  place  until  there  shall  have  been  time  to  see  the 
new  organizations  and  arrangements  in  actual  operation  and  to 
gauge  to  some  extent  at  least  the  results  of  their  working.  Any 
such  discussion  now  would,  I  feel,  be  premature,  and  probably 
misleading.  For  there  is  hardly  one  point  in  all  this  elaborate 
reorganization  in  r^ard  to  which  our  arrangements  are  not,  even 
yet,  m  spite  of  so  much  care  and  anxious  thought,  necessarily 
and  recognizedly  provisional  and  tentative.  Already  it  is 
becoming  evident  tnat  many  even  of  the  arrangements  dater- 
mined  on  for  the  current  session,  and  now  in  operation,  will  have 
to  be  considerably  modified  in  the  very  near  future. 

Hostela. — On    only  one    other  matter   connected   with    the 
general  organization  do  I  wish  to  make  remark  here.    That  is 
the  question  of  Hostels.      The  Committees  are  unanimous  ic 
cheir  opinion  as  to  the  great  value  of  Hostels,  for  the  sake 
alike  of  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  students 
— an  opinion  in  which,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  benefits  ot 
the  residential  system  in  England,  I  most  heartily  concur ; 
there  are  at  present  no  such  Hostels  in  Scotland  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Committees,  save — with  exceptions  too  small 
to  be  of  any  moment — the  four  very  moderate-sized  boarding 
houses  (two  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  Aberdeen) 
for  women  students  wnich  have  been  made  available  for  the 
Committees'  students  in  connexion  with   the  transfer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Training  Colleges,  and  which,  taken  together,  can 
accommodate  only  a  very  small  fraction  (162  in  all)  of  the 
total  number  even  of  the  women  students ;  and  the  Committees 
are  besieged    with  applications  for  Hostel  accommodation— 
mostly  from  the  women,  but  in  no  small  number  from  the  men 
also — which,  to  their  deep  regret,  they  cannot  meet.    The  De- 
partment has  stated  that  "the  Refjulations  contemplate  that 
Hostels  should  be  conducted  by  bodies  other  than  the  Provincial 
Committees — in  particular,  by  Churches  or  Religious  Associa- 
tions."    In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  I  have  just  described, 
it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Churches  and  others, 
whether  public  bodies  or  private  persons,  who  are  interested  in 
the  well-being,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  the  children  of  our 
country  will  show  themselves  alive,  and  that  right  early,  to  the 
vast  amount  of  good  they  can  do  by  providing  suitable  hostel 
accommodation  for  our  students  in  training. 
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Suggestions  as  to  Hostels  from  Observation  of  the  English 
System. — For  the  information  of  any  benefactors  who  may  be 
inclined  to  give  favourable  consideration  to  practical  measures 
for  the  provision  of  Hostels  for  our  students,  it  may  be  in  place 
here  to  mention  the  following  conclusions  as  to  Hostels  which  I 
was  led  to  form  from  the  tour  of  inspection  that  I  was  privileged, 
under  sanction  from  Your  Lordships,  to  make  recently  to  certain 
of  the  English  Training  Centres  : — 

(1)  Hostel  life  for  our  Students  in  Training  is  most  desirable 
and  valuable,  from  considerations  of  (a)  health,  (6)  formation  of 
regular  habits  of  living,  (c)  education  in  manners,  (d)  formation 
of  regular  habits  of  study,  and  {e)  moral  education. 

(2)  Hostels  for  men  are,  if  of  the  right  type,  of  very  special 
benefit. 

(3)  Hostels  should  preferably  be  of  moderate  size,  providing 
accommodation  for  from  35  to  60  students. 

(4)  They  should  be  suburban  rather  than  situated  in  town 
streets,  and  should  have  a  considerable  amount  of  open  recrea- 
tion ground  attached  to  them.  Distance  from  the  U  niversity, 
if  not  excessive,  is  more  of  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 

(5)  Separate  bedroom  accommodation  in  them  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  dormitorv  or  cubicle  arrangements. 

(6)  It  is  preferable  tnat,  wherever  possible,  a  Hostel  should 
be  open  to  aifferent  classes  or  tvpes  of  suitable  resident ;  that 
is,  should  not  be  restricted  to  "  Students  in  Training." 

(7)  The  sum  of  £35  per  year  per  student  may  be  set  down  as 
the  average  of  "  reasonable  "  Hostel  expenditure. 

Local  Problems  of  Organization  and  Working,  a^  dealt  unth  at 
the  several  Trainivg  Centres. — Each  of  the  Training  Centres  had 
early  in  the  session  to  deal  with  its  own  local  problems  as  to  how 
best  to  utilize  existing  staff,  accommodation,  equipment,  and 
facilities  for  practical  training  so  as  to  fit  in  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments. To  enter  into  detail  as  to  how  these  problems  were 
solved  at  each  of  the  four  centres  is  impossible  here ;  a  report  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  adopted  must  be  made  raamly  in 
general  terms.  Speaking  in  such  terms,  I  have  to  congratulate 
the  Committees  most  heartily  upon  the  judgment  and  skill  that 
they  have  shown  in  making  the  very  most  of  their  several  local 
resources  and  conditions.  Unification  of  the  formerly  duplicated 
staffe,  and  the  redistribution  of  the  work  among  ttem  'so  that 
each  member  of  the  staff  has,  as  a  rule,  work  only  in  one  subject, 
and  that  the  subject  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  have  been  im- 
provements in  organization  which  cannot  but  lead  to  increase  of 
efficiency ;  for  in  each  subject  the  students  now  have  at  their 
service  the  most  skilled  instruction  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  each  lecturer  is  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  a  con- 
centrated studv  of  his  own  special  subject  and  of  how  best  to  teach 
it.  Existing  buildings  have  been  utilized  with  much  skill  to 
adapt  them  to  the  recjuirements  of  the  new  organization  (the  work 
in  this  respect  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Aberdeen  calling  for  special 
commendatory  note) ;  and  this  has  been  done  at  wonderfully 
little  expense  considering  the  great  improvements  effected.    At 
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all  the  centres  very  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  local  school  boards  for  the  wider  facilities  needed  for 
the  practical   training    of    the    greatly  increased    number  of 
students  ;  and  the  work  under  this  important  part  of  the  trains 
ing  curriculum  has  been  carried  out  with  improved  efficiency. 
It  is  but  right  and  due  that  cordial  recognition  should  be  made 
here  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  these  school  boards  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  of  the  willingness,  interest,  zeal,  and  efi'ective- 
ness  with  which,  almost  without  exception,  the  headmasters  and 
the  assistant  staffs  of  the  various  public  schools  to  which  our 
students  have  been  sent  for  practical  work  have  loyally  aided 
the  Committees'  masters  and  mistresses  of  method.    It  would 
be  unjust  not  to  recognize  also  the  judgment  and  tact  which  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  method  themselves  have  shown  in 
connexion    with  this  specially    delicate  part  of  their  duties. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  genuine  co-operation  manifested  by  all  con- 
cerned has  been  most  gratifying  and  has  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  successful  start  of  the  new  training  system. 

Cov/rses  for  the  further  Instruction  of  Teachers  in  Actual 
Service. — The  taking  over,  in  accordance  with  Article  55  of  the 
new  Regulations,  of  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  provision  of  the 
**  Courses  for  the  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers  in  Actual 
Service  "  which  were  formerly  established  and  carried  on  by 
local  bodies  under  Article  91  (J)  of  the  Code  has  entailed  much 
anxious  and  laborious  work  upon  the  central  staflfe  of  all  the 
Provincial  Committees.  Full  particulars  of  the  courses  of  this 
kind  that  were  held  during  session  1906-7 — the  number  and 
distribution  of  such  courses,  the  subjects  taken  up  at  each  of 
them,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  each — are  given  in 
an  Appendix  to  this  report.  In  all  the  special  circumstances  of 
this  session  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  further  details  about 
them  here.  They  undoubtedly  form  a  very  interesting  and 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Training  Authorities ;  but 
some  questions  of  moment  concerning  the  conduct  and  the 
finance  of  these  courses  are  still  under  consideration,  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  as  well  to  delay  detailed  report  upon 
them  until  organization  for  them  has  been  definitely  settled  and 
they  have  thereafter  had  time  to  show  what  permanent  results 
may  be  expected  from  them. 

Junior  Student  Centres. — The  intimacy  and  the  importance 
of  the  connexion  between  the  Junior  Student  system  and  the 
after  training  of  the  Senior  Student  are  obvious  All  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  Pupil-teacher  system 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  even  now  that  tiie  period  of  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  Junior  Student  is  the  foundation  stage  of  the 
whole  new  organization  for  the  training  of  our  teachers.  In  the 
laying  of  this  foundation  a  most  encouraging  start  has  been 
inacle.  There  are  now  throughout  Scotland  108  recognized 
Junior  Student  Centres,  well  distributed  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  30  of  them  being  situated  in 
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the  Southern  Division,  40  in  the  Western  Division,  27  in  the 
Northern  Division,  and  11  in  the  recently  constituted  Highland 
Division.  Of  these  108  centres,  39  are  to  be  found  in  secondary 
schools,  69  in  higher  grade  schools.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  their  management,  21  are  under  bodies  of  managers  or 
governors  other  than  school  boards  (4  being  under  .Roman 
Catholic  managers),  and  87  are  under  school  boards.  Confining 
attention  to  the  centres  in  the  Southern  Division — of  which 
alone  I  have  direct  personal  knowledge,  as  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Division — I  note  that  of  the  30  Junior  Student  Centres  in  that 
Division  18  are  in  secondary  schools  and  12  in  higher  grade 
schools  ^one  of  the  latter  being  a  recently  established  Roman 
Catholic  school).  In  what  I  proceed  to  say  about  the 
instruction  and  training  given  in  the  Junior  Student 
Centres  I  speak  directly,  of  course,  only  with  regard  to  the 
centres  in  my  own  Division ;  but  from  frequent  conference  with 
the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  other  three  Divisions  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  my  experiences  and  opinions  differ  in  any 
material  respect  from  those  of  my  colleagues. 

live  Instruction  given  at  these  Schools. — Preliminarily,  it  is  to 
be  noted  concerning  the  higher  grade  schools  which  have  been 
recognized  as  Junior  Student  Centres  that  these  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Secondary,  and  not  merely  Intermediate 
schools,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  provide  at  least  a  five  and 
normally  a  six  years'  curriculum  beyond  the  standard  of  the 
Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  the  Code),  and  have  to 
aim  at  reaching  the  Higher  Grade  standard  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  in  all  the  subjects  of  their  approve<l  curriculum. 

While,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Junior  Student  system,  only 
in  the  year  of  its  initiation,  it  would  be  over -statement  to 
say  that  the  organization  for  all  the  work  of  this  curriculum  is 
now  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  complete,  yet  I  can  with 
every  satisfaction  report  that  excellent,  rapid,  and  most  en- 
couraging progress  towards  the  achievement  of  such  organization 
has  aheady  been  made ;  and,  further,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  respect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  which  is  given 
in  them  tne  Junior  Student  Centres,  taken  as  a  whole,  stand 
well  to  the  front  among  the  schools  which  furnish  secondary 
education  in  Scotland. 

The  Practical  Training  of  the  Junior  Students. — As  to  the 

Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  which  is  provided  for  the 
unior  Students  at  these  centres  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  report 
in  definite  terms.  The  Junior  Student  system  is  still  too  young 
to  justify  any  valid   conclusions   or  specific  criticisms  on  the 

r)int ;  and,  further,  the  wide  liberty  purposely — and  most  wisely, 
think — left,  under  the  Regulations,  to  the  Managers  of  these 
centres  to  work  out  in  their  own  way  the  detailed  arrangements 
for  the  provision  of  this  practical  training  has  led  to  such  an 
almost  bewildering  variety  in  the  arrangements  adopted,  that 
precise  estimate  of  the  results  is,  fur  the  present  at  least, 
impossible.     Subject  to  the  one  controlling  limit  of  having  to 
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assign  to  this  work  the  minimum  time  laid  down  for  it 
in  the  Regulations,  the  details  of  the  arrangements  made 
at  the  different  centres  have  varied  in  almost  every  possible 
way — as  regards,  for  example,  the  extent  and  the  distribution  ot 
the  time  allotted  to  practical  training,  the  staff  employed  to 
give  it,  the  schools  or  trie  classes  utilized  for  it,  and  the  nature 
and  the  sequence  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  Junior  Students  are 
set  to  practice.  There  is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  such 
variety.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  confessedly  moving 
tentatively  and  feeling  our  way  in  the  matter;  and  it  has 
been  a  manifest  advantage  to  secure,  at  the  outset,  such 
a  varied  range  of  practical  experiment  carried  out  indepen- 
dently by  so  many  experienced,  earnest,  and  skuled 
investigators  and  experimenters.  At  all  the  centres  which  have 
come  under  my  inspection  the  work  has  been  taken  seriously, 
with  a  due  realization  of  its  importance,  and  Head  Masters, 
Masters  of  Method,  and  Junior  Students  aUke  have,  as  a  rule, 
thrown  themselves  heartily  into  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
that,  while  amid  such  a  variety  of  arrangements  and  metnod 
there  have  been  of  course  not  a  few  points  of  detail  that  call  for 
criticism,  I  have  found  no  centre  Avhere  the  tone  in  regard  to 
this  work  was  careless,  or  the  carrying  out  of  this  important  part 
of  the  Junior  Students'  training  has  been  perfunctory  or  sUpsnod. 

Encouraging  Features  of  the  Work  of  the  Session,  —  This 
session  of  transition  has  been  a  somewhat  unsettled,  trying,  and 
difficult  one  for  all  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  training  of  teachers.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  here  to  Your  Lordships  that 
during  the  past  session  the  whole  work  of  the  various  Training 
Centres  ana  Training  Colleges  has  been  carried  on  with  most 
praiseworthy  steadiness,  zeal^  and  ability ;  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  results;  and  that 
further  improvement  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  general  tone 
and  condition  of  the  Training  Institutions  as  a  whole.  I  desire 
to  make  special  commendatory  and  appreciative  mention  of  the 
skill  and  devotion  with  which  the  teaching  staflfe  of  the  Training 
Colleges  have,  amid  rather  unsettling  conditions,  continued  so 
earnestly  and  steadily  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  of  the 
readiness  which  they  have  shown  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
circumstances  and  to  master  and  utiUze  new  methods. 

Further  Advance  now  to  be  looked  for, — At  a  transition  time 
like  this  it  is  not  safe,  nor  would  it  be  wise,  to  make  forecasts. 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  spirit 
and  the  work  of  the  past  session,  and  from  what  I  know  as  to 
the  aims  for  next  session  and  the  organization  nutde  ready  for  it, 
that  the  session  1907-8  will  be  memorable  for  the  definite 
beginning  in  it  of  a  new  system  destined  to  effect  momentous 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  training  of  our  teachers  and  fraught 
with  far-reaching  beneficial  influence  upon  the  education  of  our 
country. 
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Scheme  of  ike  rest  of  this  Report: — Section  11.  of  this  report 
will  deal  with  the  University  work  taken  up  by  our  Students  in 
Training ;  Section  III.  with  all  the  work  of  these  students,  both 
University  and  Non-University,  which  the  Training  Authorities 
have  to  provide  for  outside  of  the  University  classes;  Section 
IV.  with  the  papers  of  the  candidates  at  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination;  Section  V.  with  the  papers  of  the  Acting  Teachers 
who  sat  at  the  Certificate  Examination, 


SECTION  II. 

University  Subjects. 

hicrease  of  Attevdance  at  University  Classes. — The  plan, 
begun  35  years  ago,  of  including  attendance  at  University  classes 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  training  course  of  the  more  highly 
qualified  students  has  been  consistently  followed  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
University  has,  from  a  very  modest  start,  vear  by  year  steadily 
increased ;  1,010  out  of  a  total  of  2,195  students  in  training  being 
in  attendance  at  the  University  this  year,  as  compared  with  759^ 
last  year  out  of  a  total  of  1722. 

Readjustment  of  Curricitla. — Under  the  new  system,  not  only 
has  the  whole  field  of  training  been  greatly  extended,  but,  in 
addition,  better  provision  has  been  made  for  adjusting  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  training  courses  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  various  classes  of  entrant.  This  closer  adapUition  to  needs 
has  no  doubt  tended  to^attract  a  larger  number  of  candidates. 

Rise  in  Attainments  of  Starlents  on  Admission. — Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  advance,  it  is  clear  that  the  average 
standard  of  attainment  possessed  by  candidates  for  admission  to 
training  is  steadily  rising.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
qualifications  required  to  secure  attenaance  at  University  classes. 
Either  the  University  Preliminary  Examination  must  have  been 
passed  or  equivalent  passes  must  have  been  obtained  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  That  the  proportion  of 
University  students  has  risen  in  one  year  from  44  to  46  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  training  is  a  most  welcome  proof  of  th© 
upward  movement  in  this  respect. 

Training  Centres.— At  the  beginning  ot  the  session  tho 
Training  Centres,  previously  under  the  management  of  the 
Local  Committees,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Provin- 
cial Committees.  At  all  the  old  centres  there  has  been  an 
increase,  and  at  the  new  centre  esuiblished  in  Edinburgh  103 
students  were  enrolled. 

Training  Colleges.— Of  the  1,010  students  in  attendance  at 
University  classes,  409  were  students  in  training  at  the  eight 
Training  Colleges.  This  shows  a  decrei^se  of  20  from  the  corres- 
ponding   number   oi  the    previous    year.    As   these  students 
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attended  the  University  under  the  same  conditions,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  University  privileges  as  the  students  enrolled  under 
the  Provincial  Committees,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  making 
a  review  of  their  University  work  apart  from  that  of  the  general 
body  of  University  students  in  training. 

Necessity  for  Courses  of  Study, — The  direct  object  of  this 
combination  of  University  an<l  Training  College  work  has  all 
along  been  to  enable  the  more  highly  qualified  students  to 
prosecute  their  studies  in  certain  subjects  on  a  higher  plane  than 
was  possible  at  a  Training  College;  and  also  to  afiford  them  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  something  of  that  wider  culture  which 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  University. 
The  undoubted  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of 
University  work  into  the  students'  curriculum  is  a  complete 
iustification  of  the  far-sighted  policy  which  initiated  this  system. 
Many  eminent  teachers  m  the  pubhc  schools  of  to-day  owe  their 
present  position  and  influence  to  the  stimulus  to  advanced  study 
which  they  received  from  the  permission  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity during  their  course  of  training.  Students  of  ability  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  offered ,  and  many  who  were  unable  to 
graduate  durmg  their  training  course  nevertheless  found 
ways  and  means  later  on  to  complete  the  University  course 
and  obtain  the  coveted  distinction  of  a  University  degree.  But 
while  this  desire  for  graduation  is  a  powerful  incentive,  and  as  a 
living  force  has  to  be  reckoned  with  and  utilized,  there  is  the 
danger,  unless  proper  safeguards  be  taken,  of  its  interfering  with 
and  partially  obscuring  the  prime  purpose  of  training,  namely, 
the  thorough  techmcal  and  professional  equipment  of  the 
student  for  his  future  work  as  a  teacher.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances instruction  in  many  subjects  that  are  needed  for  the 
equipment  of  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school — ^such,  for 
example,  as  Drawing,  Singing,  Hygiene,  Physical  Drill,  &c. — 
cannot  be  obtained  at  a  University ;  and,  accordmgly ,  independent 
provision  has  to  be  made  by  the  Training  Authorities  for  the 
teaching  of  all  such  subjects.  It  is  just  in  order  to  prevent  the 
University  work  from  dominating  a  student's  course  to  the 
detriment  of  other  necessary  subjects  that  Article  24  of  the 
Regulations  provides  that  the  instruction  and  training  of 
students  who  attend  University  classes  must  be  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  a  well  defined  three  years'  curriculum  of  which  the 
University  classes  to  be  taken  shall  constitute  an  integral  part ; 
and,  by  Article  18,  such  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Little  cJiange  in  these  Courses  for  tlie  past  Session, — ^The 
courses  of  study  during  the  past  session  show  little  alteration 
from  those  which  have  been  followed  in  recent  years.  The 
Provincial  Committees  have,  however,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  taken  the  question  of  curricula  for  the  different 
classes  of  students  into  most  careful  consideration,  and  have 
prepared  for  adoption  in  the  now  current  session  a  series  of 
well-defined  courses,  which  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
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Department.  As,  however,  these  do  not  apply  to  the  session 
here  under  review,  detailed  consideration  of  their  constitution 
and  merits  is  postponed. 

Co-operation  of  University  Authorities. — The  University 
training  of  these  students  is  a  question  which  concerns  not  only 
the  Training  Authorities  who  are  sending  them  in  such  laiy^e 
numbers  to  University  classes  but  also  the  University  Authorities 
who  accept  responsibility  for  this  side  of  the  teacher's  training. 
More  flexibility  in  courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
student  is  desirable ;  but  reform  within  the  Universities  hastens 
slowly.  Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  distinct 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  University  Authorities  of  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  this  work  of  training.  In  the 
summer  courses  in  Botany,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry,  in 
particular,  care  has  been  taken  to  conduct  the  work  on  lines 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  in  training  to 
become  teachers.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  recently  es- 
tablished courses  in  Experimental  Psychology  and  other  branches 
of  educational  study.  Additional  evidence  of  this  growing  co- 
operation is  to  be  found  in  the  institution  of  suitable  courses  in 
Logic,  Ethics,  and  Psychology,  conducted  by  University 
lecturers,  for  the  Non-University  students  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  Glasgow. 

University  Gldsses. — The  Non-University  portion  of  the 
curriculum  followed  by  these  students  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
next  section  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  those  portions  of  the 
instruction  and  training  for  which  direct  and  separate  provision 
is  made  by  the  Training  Authorities.  Here  it  is  proposed  simply 
to  give  an  estimate  of  tne  efficiency  and  progress  secured  at  the 
University  classes.  As  1  explained  in  last  year's  report,  the 
students*  marks  for  this  work  are,  in  the  first  place,  assessed  by 
the  University  professors  or  lecturers  who  conduct  the  re- 
spective classes  attended.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a 
report  is  received  from  each  professor  showing  the  order  of  merit 
and  the  relative  mark  of  proficiency — ^based  on  the  class  and 
other  examinations  which  have  been  held  during  the  session — 
gained  by  the  students  in  training  who  have  been  in  attendance 
at  his  particular  class.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  results 
for  this  year  compare  quite  favourably  with  those  of  former 
years.  Many  of  our  students  in  training  find  their  way  into  the 
prize  and  merit  lists,  and  some  carry  off  the  highest  distinctions. 

Education, — The  ckisses  in  Education  are  very  largely 
attended,  the  total  number  of  students  at  these  this  year  being 
334,  as  compared  with  233  last  year.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  acquit  themselves  "  with  distinction."  At  Edinburgh 
two  of  the  training  students  were  medallists,  and  fourteen  secured 
a  place  in  the  first  class  of  merit.  At  Aberdeen,  six  gained  prizes 
and  fourteen  were  placed  in  the  first  order  of  merit.  Equally 
good  results  are  recorded  at  the  other  centres. 

Psycliclogy  and  Ethics, --In  connexion  with  the  Advanced 
Class  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  which  is  conducted  at  Aberdeen 
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in  the  Bummer  session,  Mr.  Clarke  reports  that  the  class  was  an 
excellent  one  and  the  work  throughout  highly  satisfactory. 
Eleven  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  class  were  graduates 
whose  interest  in  their  main  subject  was  not  confined  to  the  bare, 
minimum  of  undergraduate  reauiremtot.  Mr.  Clarke  is  of  opini<») 
that  the  further  study  of  Psycnology  and  Ethics  in  their  beaiiii^ 
on  Education  broadens  and  strengthens  the  foundations  of  theo* 
retical  knowledge,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  an  impetus  to 
independent  thought  and  research  in  the  student's  subsequent 
career. 

Experimental  Psychology. — The  throe  students  who  attended 
the  cmss  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  Edinburgh  made  a  fair 
appearance. 

English — The  English  classes  show  a  large  increase  in  atten- 
dance this  year,  the  total  number  of  University  Students  of  this 
subject  being  298,  as  compared  with  188  last  year.  Of  these  14 
were  in  attendance  at  honours  classes.  The  general  results, 
though  slightly  lower  than  last  year's,  nevertheless  indicate  a 
very  fair  average  of  attainment.  A  larger  proportion  than  usual 
fall  into  the  class  marked  "fair."  Professor  Dixon,  Glasgow, 
recommends  that,  where  at  all  possible,  the  students  in  training 
should,  as  is  advised  in  the  Calendar,  take  the  English  Literature 
class  in  the  third  year  of  their  University  course,  and  after  they 
have  taken  the  class  of  Logic  or  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Students 
who  enter  the  English  cLiss  earlier  than  this  fina  themselves  at 
considerable  disadvantage.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
importance  of  reserving  the  University  study  of  English  until 
near  the  end  of  the  traming  course  is  thoroughly  recognized  by 
the  Training  Authorities.  In  no  case,  except  under  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  is  English  taken  in  the  first  year  of 
training.  At  certain  centres  it  appears  as,  option.alIy,  a  second 
year  subject,  where  nO  other  arrangement  is  found  to  be  possible ; 
but  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  reserve  it  for  the  third 
year  of  training.  Supervised  courses  in  the  reading  of  selected 
works  of  the  best  English  authors  invariably  precede  the  study 
of  this  subject  at  a  University  class. 

Latin — There  is  an  important  increase  in  the  number 
attending  the  Latin  classes  tnis  year,  the  total  having  risen  from 
256  to  343.  Of  these,  5  attended  honours  classes.  There  is 
an  appreciable  advance  in  average  attainment,  the  proportion  of 
students  gaining  good  marks  being  65  per  cent  of  the  whole 
as  compared  with  58  per  cent,  last  year.  Companativcly  few 
distinctions,  however,  were  gained  at  any  of  the  centres.  The 
results  at  Aberdeen  are  lower  than  those  at  the  other  centres. 

Greek. — Few  students  in  training  attend  the  Greek  classes. 
Of  the  23  in  attendance  this  year,  3  took  the  honours  class. 
The  results  are  rather  disappointing,  only  8  out  of  the  whole 
number  being  credited  with  a  mark  above  **  fair." 

French. — The  total  number  in  attendance  at  the  French 
classes  was  189,  an  increase  of  41  on  the  total  for  last  year. 
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Nine  students  attended  honours  classes.  The  average  attain- 
ment is  not  quite  so  ffood  as  it  was  last  year,  a  soaiewiiat  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  students  failing  to  gain  good 
marks.  Dr.  Sarolea  (Edinburgh  University)  desiderates  a  higher 
standard  of  oral  proficiency  on  the  part  of  these  students  when 
they  join  his  class.  Ninety  per  cent;,  he  observes,  of  the  Kings 
Students  and  Scholars  are  unable  to  follow  his  French  lectures 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  At  Glasgow  the  highest  places 
in  the  French  class  were  gained  by  students  in  training. 
Monsieur  Martin  refers  in  his  report  to  the  very  large  proportion 
of  students  who  did  not  make  anything  more  than  a  "  satis- 
factory "  appearance  in  his  classes.  The  majority  of  the  weak 
students  were  first  year  students. 

German. — The  German  classes  were  attended  by  63  students, 
of  whom  11  attended  the  honours  classes.  This  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  attendance  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  reports  indicate  highly  satisfactory 
attainments.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  students 
have  gained  very  creditable  niarks. 

MathematicB. — The  classes  in  Mathematics  at  the  various 
centres  were  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  366  students  in 
training,  as  against  279  last  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
there  is  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
average  attainments,  although  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
students  still  fail  to  secure  a  higher  mark  than  "fair."  The 
results  this  year  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  wh^le  number 
rise  above  this  mark,  as  compared  with  56  per  cent,  in  the 
preceding  year.  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  show  the  best 
results  in  this  respect.  Professor  Chrystal,  Edinburgh,  antici- 
pated that  with  the  large  increase  in  attendance  this  year  there 
would  probably  be  poorer  results,  but  his  anticipations  for- 
tunately have  not  been  realized.  Professor  Steggall,  Dundee, 
commenting  on  the  large  number  of  students  wJEiose  work  was 
relatively  inferior,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  many  do  not 
derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  work  of  his  class  owing  to  their 
previous  inadequate  preparation  and  their  practical  ignorance 
of  rudimentary  mathematical  ideas. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  classes  in  Natural  Philosophy  were 
attended  by  236  students,  as  against  147  last  year.  The  Pro- 
fessors' reports  are  generally  very  satisfectory.  About  70  per 
cent,  of  the  students  acquit  themselves  with  credit,  and  the 
distinctions  gained  are  fairly  numerous. 

Morcd  Philosophy, — The  classes  in  Moral  Philosophy  have  not 
shared  in  the  increase  of  attendance  which  has  been  so  general 
at  other  classes.  The  number  in  attendance  was  95,  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  are  highly  meritorious, 
76  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  students  acquitting  themselves 
witn  credit.  Twenty- four  have  succeeded  in  gaining  distinction 
in  the  class  merit  lists. 

Zo^ic. — ^The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  L^ic 
classes  was  248  this  year,  as  compared  with  246  last  year.    The 
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results  generally  are  highly  praiseworthy.  The  proportion  of 
students  gaining  at  least  the  mark  "good  "  is  69  per  cent,  which 
compares  quite  favourably  with  the  results  of  previous  years. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  returns  tor  Edinburgh, 
where  8  secure  places  m  the  first  class  of  merit,  and  14  in  the 
second  class.  As  usual,  our  students  at  Aberdeen  have  gained 
many  distinctions. 

History. — The  results  in»History  show  a  marked  improvement 
upon  those  of  last  year.  In  this  subject  85,  in  all,  attended 
University  classes,  as  compared  with  71  last  year.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  gaining  tne  mark  "  good  "  has  risen  from  40  to 
61  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  number  in  attendance  at  the 
ordmary  History  class,  9  students  attended  the  class  in 
Constitutional  History,  with  very  creditable  success. 

Chemistry. — In  Chemistry  50  students  attended  the 
Systematic  classes,  and  46  the  Practical  classes.  The  reports 
show  that  the  work  done  was  generally  of  high  quality,  and  quite 
equal  to  that  of  former  years.  Less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  &1I  below  tne  mark  "  good." 

Botany, — The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Botany  classes 
(which  are  held  in  the  summer  session)  has  risen  from  44  to  207 
this  year.  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
attendance  at  Gl^gow  of  135  students,  as  compared  with  10  in 
the  previous  vear.  The  general  results  are  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. Professor  Trail,  Aberdeen,  comments  most  &vourably 
on  the  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  diligence  of  the  students. 
He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  other  studies  has 
affected  the  work  of  those  who  are  foimd  in  the  lower  grades 
in  his  report. 

Zoology, — In  Zoology,  47  students  attended  the  Practical 
class,  and  52  students  tne  Theoretical  class  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity during  the  summer  session.  The  proficiency  reached  is 
very  favourably  commented  on.  Dundee  had  24  Zoological 
students ;  St.  Andrews,  3 ;  and  Edinburgh,  1.  The  results  at 
these  centres  are  distinctly  creditable. 

Geology. — Geology  was  taken  by  12  students  in  all,  of  whom 
11  showed  very  creditable  attainments. 

Other  Subjects. — A  few  students  attended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  Classes : — PoUtical  Economy  (5) ;  Agriculture  (1) ; 
Archeeology  (2) ;  and  Surveying  (6), 

SECTION  III. 

NoN- University  Work. 

Non-University  Subjects,  both  Professional  and  General. — 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  students  in 
training  are  still — though  this  year  in  markedly  diminished  rela- 
tive proportion — those  who  do  not  attend  any  University  classes. 
For  students  in  training  who  ^o  attend  the  University  the 
Training  Authorities  have  to  make  direct  provision  of  instruction 
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only  in  those  subjects  of  the  professional  traming  and  general 
equipment  of  the  future  teacher  for  which  provision  is  not  made 
at  tne  University.  But  in  respect  of  their  Non-University 
students  they  have  not  only  to  provide  the  instruction  in  these 
indispensable  subjects,  but  they  have  also,  through .  their  own 
resources  and  organization,  to  make  provision  for  "  the  revisal  or 
the  development  ot  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education."  It  is  with  this  wide  range  of  Non-University 
subjects,  both  professional  and  general,  that  the  present  section 
of  my  report  deals. 

Assessments  of  Students'  Marks. — In  my  report  for  last  year 
I  explained  fully  the  then  newly  adopted  method  according  to 
whicn  the  attainments  of  the  Student  in  the  various  subjects 
of  his  curriculum  were  ascertained,  and  assessed.  The  same 
system  has  been  adopted  this  year.  It  has  worked  with  even 
greater  smoothness  than  last  year,  and  with  at  least  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

Reports  by  Special  Examiners, — The  following  observations 
on  the  nature  of  the  provision  made  for  the  various  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  and  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  them  are 
based  upon  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Special  Examiners  to 
whom  tne  duty  of  inspecting  the  several  branches  of  the  work 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Department.  In  summarizing  these 
careful  and  valuable  reports — as  I  am  unfortunately  obuged  to 
do,  from  considerations  of  space — I  shall  do  my  best  to  preserve 
their  essential  features  and  to  omit  none  of  the  helpful 
suggestions  which  so  many  of  them  conttiin. 

General  Level  ofEjfflciency  very  Satisfactory. — From  the  perusal 
of  these  reports,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations  made  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  the  various  Training  Centres,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  general  level  of  efficiency  of  the 
work  in  connexion  with  the  training  of  teachers  has  never,  in 
my  experience,  been  higher  than  it  has  been  during  the  past 
session. 

Theory  of  Education  and  Practical  Training. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, — As  in  former  years, 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  come  more  particularlv 
under  my  own  observation.  The  favourable  opiiuons  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  expressing  in  previous  reports  upon 
the  attention  paid  to  this  part  of  the  training  work  and 
upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  carried  out  have  been 
strengthened  by  further  experience  and  more  extended  observa- 
tion of  it  this  year.  I  have  found  the  lecturers  on  theory,  and 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  practical  method  one  and  all 
actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  side  of 
the  training  work,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them  as  trainers  of  the  future  teacher.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  besides,  bring  to  their  work  a  living  personal  enthusiasm 
that  awakens  a  responsive  spirit  in  their  students. 
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It  is  pftatifying  tx)  note  encouraging  signs  of  increased  interest 
in  Child-stuay,  and  also  of  earnest  desire  to  keep  abreast  of 
recent  developments  in  method.  But  the  feeling  that  changes 
in  organization  were  imminent  has  prevented  any  decided 
departures  in  the  way  of  new  experimental  work.  Greater 
thoroughness  and  improved  eflSciency  along  the  old  lines  are 
the  mam  characteristics  of  this  year's  work. 

Theory  of  Education, — The  study  of  the  Theory  of  Education 
has  in  general  been  pursued  on  the  lines  of  previous  years.  Asa 
rule,  the  jriving  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  lias  devolved 
upon  the  Principal  of  the  Training  College  or  Centra  In  three 
instances,  however,  the  work  was  taken,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a 
Master  (or  Mistress)  of  Method. 

At  several  centres  practical  work  has  been  more  or  less 
systematically  carried  on  in  Experimental  Psychology,  interest  in 
this  subject  having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  more  important 
place  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  study  of  School  and 
Personal  Hygiene. 

Specialization  in  the  Teaching,  with  the  aid  of  the  Universities. 
— ^Tnere  are  noteworthy  indications  that  it  is  beginning  to  be 
better  realized  that  Education  as  a  branch  of  the  curriculum 
covers  a  wide  field  within  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
specialization.  In  the  arrangements  for  next  session  provision  is 
being  made  for  the  giving  by  specialists  of  separate  courses  m 
Logic,  Psycholo^  and  Ethics,  Experimental  Psychology,  and 
the  History  of  Education.  In  most  cases  the  specialists  who 
take  this  work  will  be  University  Lecturers  or  Assistants.  Both 
the  specialization  in  these  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Universities  are  to  be  heartily  welcomed;  but  care  may  have 
to  be  taken  that  in  these  courses  the  subjects  are  treated 
not  so  much  from  the  traditional  academic  point  of  view  as  with 
the  aim  of  making  them  really  helpful  to  the  future  school- 
teacher. 

Training  in  Pncctical  Method. — The  practical  application  of  the 
theoretical  principles  of  Education  to  the  teaching  of  the  various 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  forms  the  special  branch  of 
professional  training  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Masters  (or 
Mistresses)  of  Method.  At  all  the  Training  Centres  the  work  in 
this  branch  is  carried  out  with  much  care  and  with,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory  efficiency.  While,  as  a  rule,  each  centre  shows 
some  individual  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  methods  which  it 
adopts,  yet  there  is  in  the  main  similarity  of  procedure  in  this 
work  at  all  the  centres.  Methods  are  discussed  with  and  by  the 
students ;  demonstration  or  model  lessons  are  taught  by  experts ; 
criticism  lessons  are  taught  and  criticized  by  the  students,  under 
the  guidance  of  members  of  the  training  staflF;  and  provision  is 
made  for  securing  adequate  and  duly  supervised  additional 
practice  in  teaching.  It  is  a  recognized  rule  at  all  the  centres 
that  the  lecturers  in  the  other  branches  of  the  curriculum  take 
part  in  this  training,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  teaching  of 
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their  several  subjects.  Much  mutual  benefit  is  admittedly  derived 
from  this  collaboration.  There  is,  however,  room  for  further  and 
more  systematic  development  of  this  practice. 

Criticiam  LessoTis,  —At  all  the  centres  the  traditional  Criticism 
Lesson  continues  to  be  an  important  factor  of  tbe  training  in 
method.  Judiciously  used  and  properly  co-ordinated  with  the 
other  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructors,  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  high  value  in  the  training  course,  and  no  one  would  lightly 
discard  it.  But  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  be  made 
£l  really  effective  instrument  of  trailing,  it  must  be  carefully 
supervised  and  regulated.  As  still  sometimes  conducted,  it  is 
open  to  the  grave  objections, — that  it  is  taught  under  conditions 
that  are  abnormal  for  both  teacher  and  scholars ;  that  it  there- 
fore has  about  it  more  or  less  of  artificiality ;  that  it  does  not  fit 
in  naturally  and  properly  to  the  stage  of  knowledge  and  advance- 
ment of  the  pupib  to  whom  it  is  given ;  and  that,  consequently, 
instead  of  bemg  a  lesson  properly  so  called,  it  is  too  often  but  a 
sort  of  exhibition-revisal  of  former  and  already  well-known 
work. 

Utilization  of  the  Public  Schools. — The  now  wider  and  more 
systematic  utilization  of  the  public  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
the  practical  training  of  our  students  will  do  much  to  obviate  most 
of  these  disadvantages.  The  additional  practice  obtained  there, 
with  normal  classes  under  normal  conditions,  and  with  only  the 
class  teacher,  and,  occasionally,  a  master  of  method  present,  will 
give  ample  opportunity  for  calling  forth,  testing,  ana  developing 
disciplinary  power ;  and,  from  the  conditions  of  the  case,  this 
teaching-practice  must  follow  the  Hnes  of  the  ordinary  class- 
work  according  to  the  school  time-table. 

Both  methods  are  needed.  The  college  criticism  lesson  puts 
into  concrete  form  the  conceptions  which  the  student  has 
derived  from  the  theoretical  lectures  and  discussions  on 
principles  and  methods,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
improving  any  skUl  in  the  handling  of  classes  wnich  he  has 
gained  from  his  previous  experience.  Further,  it  provides 
opportunity  for  noting  and  estimating  teaching-results,  for 
drawing  attention  to  mistakes  in  method,  and  generallv  for 
stimulating  in  the  students  an  observant  and  reflective  attitude 
of  mind  with  regard  to  both  the  processes  and  the  effects 
of  right— or,  it  may  be,  of  wrong — teaching.  Then  in  most 
valuable,  indeed  necessary,  supplement  to  this,  the  additional 
practice  carried  on  in  the  ordmary  school  helps  to  develop 
and  increase  the  student's  skill  in  the  management  of  large 
classes  and  in  the  proper  handling  and  presentation  of  subjects, 
and  affords  to  him  turther  opportunities  of  testing  and  cor- 
recting ideas  gathered  merely  from  his  theoretical  study,  whilst 
it  also  tends  to  make  permanent  his  acquisition  of  approved 
methods  of  teaching. 

Demonstration  Schools  needed, — For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration and  criticism  lessons  a  Derrumstration  (or,  tx)  use 
the  old  term, a" Proc^mTigf")  school  specially  attached  to  the 
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Training  Centre  is  a  most  desirable,  indeed,  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a  properly  equipped  centre.  This  school  need  not 
be  large.  It  should,  however,  be  really  a  "  model "  school — a 
model  in  respect  of  organization,  furnishing,  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  respect  of  methods  of  teaching.  Students  should 
be  able  to  see  there  the  most  approved  methods  put  into 
systematic  practice  under  the  best  conditions.  There  is  still 
room  for  considerable  development  and  reform  before  it  can 
be  reported  that  this  ideal  is  being  satisfactorily  realized.  In 
such  a  school  all  that  is  best  and  most  up-to-date  in  equipment 
for  school  work  should  be  found  in  use.  The  Trwninff 
Demonstration  School  should  eventually  have  its  sj)ecial 
separate  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  (jeography.  History, 
Languages,  Science,  eta,  each  completely  equipped  with  all  the 
most  suitable  aids  to  the  proper  study  of  its  particular  subject 
It  should  also  be  a  model  school  in  all  hygiemc  respects. 

In  order  to  attain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
various  problems  as  to  organization,  staffing,  curricula,  eta,  that 
are  incident  to  the  new  conditions  under  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittees several  difficulties  have  yet  to  be  overcome.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  these  are  being  tackled  with  resolution  and 
wisdom. 

The  very  large  numbers  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  now  at 
some  of  tne  centres  constitute  a  special  difficulty.  Everywhere 
there  is  manifest  the  desire  to  make  the  Practical  Training  of 
the  students  as  eifective  as  possible ;  but  where  the  numbers 
are  very  large  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  class-groups  of 
the  students  unduly  big,  to  the  marring  of  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  discussion,  criticism,  and  observation  branches 
of  this  work.  Special  attention  has  been  called  to  this  point 
wherever  necessary ;  and  in  all  these  cases  arrangements  either 
have  already  been  made,  or  are  in  progress,  for  the  needed 
increase  of  tne  staff  for  Practical  Training. 

English,  History,  and  Latin. 

English, — The  prime  importance  of  the  study  of  English  as  an 
essential  part  of  tne  curriculum  is  duly  recognized  at  all  the 
Training  Centres.  From  the  reports  "by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr. 
Smith,  (who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Dunn  as  Special  Examiner  in 
English)  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  this  subiect  the  process  noted 
in  previous  years  has  been  very  creditably  maintained.  The 
programmes  of  instruction  at  the  various  centres  have  been 
most  assiduously  and  intelligently  carried  out.  But  some^  of 
these  programmes  are  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  open  to  revision 
and  improvement.  In  several  instances  there  was  found  a 
tendency  to  over- emphasize  exegesis.  Occasionally  the  books 
selected  for  reading  included  a  few  that  could  not  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  main  current  of  English  Literature.  At  one 
college  the  teaching  was  in  too  many  hands,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  too  much  diversity  of  aim  and  method:  at 
another  it  was  in  the  hands  of  only  one  lecturer,  where  the 
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amount  ot  work  to  be  overt-aken  plainly  called  for  additional 
assistance. 

History, — ^The  work  done  in  History  at  most  of  the  Colleges  is 
the  subject  of  favourable  comment. 

Latin. — Elementary  Latin  is  taught  in  the  Training  Colleges 
generally  on  sound  lines,  and  with  special  consideration  of  the 
oearing  of  the  study  of  this  subject  on  the  study  of  English. 

The  General  Level  of  the  Work  in  English — In  addition  to  his 
special  reports  on  the  several  centres,  Mr.  Smith  has  furnished 
an  able  and  interesting  general  report  which,  while  describing 
the  condition  and  quality  of  the  instruction  as  a  whole,  contains 
many  wise  and  stimulating  su^estions.  In  this  report  he  states 
that  at  first  he  expected  to  find  the  work  done  at  the  Training 
Centres  more  or  less  on  the  University  level,  but  that  this 
expectation  was  not  realized.  In  onlv  one  college  could  it  be 
said  without  reservation  that  the  work  in  English  was  on  the 
University  level;  and  even  there  signs  were  not  lacking  that 
the  ideal  had  been  pitched  too  high  for  some  of  the  students. 
As  to  this  Mr.  Smitn  remarks  : — 

''  This  statement  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  disparagement  of  the 
work  elsewhere  attempted  in  Literature.  If  the  students  are  not  fit  for 
University  work  it  would  be  foolish  to  attemot  University  work  with. 
them.  But  the  fact  that  in  one,  at  least,  of  tne  colleges  work  on  that* 
plane  is  attempted  with  considerable  success  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  lo\rer  aim  with  which  the  other  lecturers  are  content  is 
altogether  imposed  on  them  by  the  inferiority  of  their  material,  or  is  in 
part  a  survival  of  a  standard  and  a  method  inherited  from  the  days  of 
Certificate  Examinations." 

The  question  here  raised  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  command  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  English  studies  at  the  Training  Centres. 
Emancipation  from  bonds  which  for  so  many  years  restricted 
the  main  stream  of  effort  to  the  narrow  channel  of  preparation 
for  set  examinations  is  being  realized  but  slowly.  Yet  genuine 
progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Cur- 
ricula have  been  widened,  and  a  freer  spirit  has  been  infused 
into  the  study. 

Englieh  Literature. — In  a  very  thoughtful  excursus  on  the 
English  curriculum  best  fitted  to  turn  students  into  effective 
teachers,  Mr.  Smith  places  English  Literature  first  in  the  rank 
of  culture-subjects.  His  chief  objection  to  the  current  methods 
of  instruction  is  that  they  do  not  cling  fast  to  this  point  of  view, 
but  regard  Literature  as  a  mere  object  of  literary  interest,  or 
even  simply  as  a  department  of  scholarship,  llie  former  of 
these  incomplete  conceptions  leads  to  discursiveness,  to  undue 
attention  to  minor  figures,  and  to  an  over-fondness  for  Literary 
History ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger  issues  and 
to  "burrow  in  a  warren  of  exegesis  and  textual  comment." 
Mr.  Smith's  practical  suggestions  may  be  best  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

The  Selection  of  Books  to  be  read.—^^  The  books  selected  for  reading  should 
be  chosen  first  of  all  for  their  matter,  for  their  power  of  stimulating 
thought  and  widening  the  btellectual  horizon.    If  the  teachers  are  stiU 
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• 

youDg  enough  to  remember  what  books  so  in^uenced  themselves,  they  can 
do  no  better  than  choose  and  expatiate  on  these. 

"  But  form  is  important  too.  The  study  of  Poetics  and  of  Rhetoric—^  the 
arts  h^  which  the  poet  and  the  orator  produce  their  ^ecte— is  itself  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  culture,  and  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  scholastic 
mind.  Hut  this  study  should  be  pursued  not  along  the  high  a  prv>H  road 
but  by  the  {)atient  and  minute  analysis  of  a  few  masterpieces. 

"Furthermore,  Literature  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  instrument.  As 
such,  it  is  inferior  to  Philosophy.  But  it  can  do  something  that  Riilo:>ophy 
cannot— it  can  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  the  sentiments.  And  recalling 
what  was  said  ot  the  stunting  effects  of  the  pupil-teacher  cnrricolum,  I  am 
disposed  to  rate  this  function  of  Literature  very  high. 

"Fortunately,  all  these  aims— the  cultivation  of  intelligence,  of  judmient, 
and  of  feeling— can  be  achieved  by  keeping  in  the  main  current  of  English 
letters.    We  should  not  waste  time  on  trivial  modems." 

Enylish  Language. — The  subject  of  English  as  a  language  is 
represented  on  the  official  syllabus  by  (a)  Phonetics,  (b)  Elemen- 
tary Latin.  Phonetics  will  be  considered  separately  in  a  later 
part  of  this  report.  Meanwhile  it  seems  desirable  to  give  ex- 
pression to  Mr.  Smith's  views  on  its  place  in  the  English 
curriculum.  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  a  considerable  extension 
has  been  given  to  the  original  conception  of  this  subject,  with 
the  result  that  the  course  m  it  has  now  in  most  places  acvelopcd 
into  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  Linguistics.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  possible  danger  of  this  study  s  thriving  at  the  expense  of 
English  Literature  and  eating  its  way  into  the  time  nitherto 
devoted  to  the  latter  subject,  and  pleads  that  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  obviate  such  a  result.  Tte  mil  study  of 
Linguistics  is,  in  his  opinion,  more  for  those  students  who  are 
seeking  to  specialize  than  for  those  ordinary  students  who  are 
merely  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  General  Certificate. 
Were  Linguistics  recognized  as  a  University  subject,  it  could  be 
left  to  hold  its  own  there  against  other  University  subjects.  For 
Non-University  students  Linguistics  should  be  regaraed  strictly 
as  a  professional  subject,  to  be  pursued  simply  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  them  efficient  teachers  of  English  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Elementary  Latin  as  a  part  of  the  English  Course. — ^R^ard- 
ing  the  propriety  of  including  Elementary  Latin  in  the  English 
course  Mr.  Smith  remarks  : — 

'*  On  the  one  hand,  Latin  holds  quite  a  unique  position  as  a  soarop  of 
English  vocabulary ;  on  the  other,  I  have  observed  that  even  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  Latin  as  a  real  language— a  language  in  which  sense  could  be 
written— created  an  interest  in  English  vocabulary  that  was  never  produced 
by  the  study  of  isolated  roots.  Moreover  the  influence  of  Latin  on  English 
syntax  has  at  various  times  been  considerable." 

History, — In  the  two  short  courses  on  History  given  in  the 
summer  sessions  there  are  generally  two  objects  in  view.  In  the 
first  place  an  attempt  is  made  to  expand  the  student's  horizon, 
hitherto  limited  to  British  History,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
movements  of  European  History ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
British  institutions  are  passed  under  review,  and  a  sketch  is 
given  of  Constitutional  History.  The  length  to  which  these  lines 
of  study  can  be  followed  is  determined  by  the  time  available  and 
by  the  mitial  attainments  of  the  students.    Tet,  circumscribed 
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as  it  must  be,  the  study  of  History  as  at  present  pursued  has  a 
real  value,  especially  when  it  is  enriched,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  by  cdlateral  study  of  great  writers  like  Burke  or  Gibbon. 
The  least  satisfactory  work  was  found  at  one  centre  where  the 
subject  was  treated  merely  on  the  lines  traditional  in  secondary 
schools. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. — The  study  of  Mathematics  is  conducted  on  very 
intelligent  lines  at  the  various  centres.  Steady  progress  is  the 
chief  note  of  the  past  session's  work.  The  following  report  by 
Messrs  Philip  and  Fraser,  the  Special  Examiners  in  the  subject, 
indicates  the  advance  which  is  being  made  in  organization  and 
attainment : — 

'*  During  the  past  session  classes  in  Mathematics  have  been  held  at 
Dundee  for  the  first  time,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Norrie,  the  University 
Lecturer  on  this  subject.  The  original  syllabus  of  instruction  was  con- 
siderably modified,  and  at  one  visit  of  initpection  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  session  the  work  appeared  to  be  coTiducted  with  real  benefit  to  the 
students.  The  lecturer  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  make  his  teachir  g 
effective,  and  an  examination  of  the  ground  actually  covered  showed  that 
his  efforts  had  met  with  success. 

"  At  the  other  centres  (the  same  as  fonnerly)  the  work  was  found  at  our 
visits  to  be  proceeding  very  sjitisftvctoril  v  according  to  approved  syllabuses 
of  past  sessions.  Each  college  has  developed  a  course  more  or  less  distinct 
from  the  others,  but  the  same  spirit  pervades  the  instruction  throughout. 
The  aimjs  well  defined,  and  both  lecturers  and  students  are  interested  in 
this  subject.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  sub-division  of  the  classes 
at  the  larger  centres  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  teacher  and  student 
iato  closer  touch,  with  excellent  results.  While  the  subject  has  a  natural 
development  of  its  own,  its  connexion  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
has  been  duly  appreciated." 


Science  and  Geography. 

Science — Distinct  Progress. — From  the  report  furnished  by 
H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  F.  W.  Young  on  Sdence  and  Geography 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  these  subjects  there  has  been  dis- 
tinct further  progress  during  'the  past  session.  Students  are  now 
entering  the  training  institutions  with  a  more  advanced  know- 
ledge of  Experimental  Science  than  formerly,  and  the  schemes 
of  instruction  have  had  to  undergo  modification  to  suit  the  new 
starting  point.  More  advanced  work  is  now  possible,  and  the 
Centres  have  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  fresh  demands  in- 
volved in  the  extension  of  the  study.  To  assist  in  this  forward 
movement,  Mr.  Young  indicates  in  a  series  of  suggestions  the 
lines  along  which  the  study  might  be  most  profitably  developed. 

Suggestions  for  furtlter  Development. — These  suggestions  have 
already  been  communicated  to  the  several  Training  Authorities. 
With  the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Young's  proposals  1  am  entirely 
in  agreement ;  they  indicate  in  my  opinion,  the  kind  and  course 
of  Science  work  which  undoubtedly  are  the  most  useful  for  our 
students  in  training. 
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Laboratories. — The  laboratories,  many  of  which  are  either 
new  or  have  been  improved  within  recent  years,  are  generallj 
well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  At  the  Gla^ow  Roman  Cathohc 
College  a  splendid  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  within  the 
handsome  new  buildings  just  completed  there.  Bnght,  spacious, 
and  exceedingly  well  appointed,  it  takes  its  rank  among  the  best 
laboratories  in  the  country.  In  it  admirable  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  prosecution  of  Nature  Study  in  all  its  branches. 

H,M,  Inspector  Mr.  Young's  Report — I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  here  Mr.  Young's  report,  which  presents  a  graphic  yet 
succinct  review  of  the  year's  work : — 

''  The  Science  work  in  the  different  Training  Colleges  lias  undeigone 
during  the  past  session  further  modification  and  extension  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  students  coming  up  from  schools  and  pupil-teachers' 
institutes  with  a  wider  experience  of  Experimental  Science  work  than 
formerly.  As  a  rule  more  advanced  courses  of  study  have  been  provided. 
These  have  varied  in  character  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
instructors,  who  have  had  every  encouragement  given  them  to  develop 
their  work  along  the  lines  considered  by  themselves  most  suitable  in  the 
circumstances.    Useful  and  varied  experience  has  in  this  way  been  gained. 

"  In  some  of  the  Colleges  the  phenomena  of  Light  have  been  experi- 
mentally studied— shadows  and  ecupses,  reflection  from  plane  surfaces  and 
curved  mirrors,  common  cases  of  refraction,  lenses  and  spectacle  glasses, 
the  simple  telescope,  the  optical  lantern,  the  photographic  camera  (with  a 
lesson  or  two  on  photograpny),  the  eye  as  a  camera,  etc«  All  this  has  been 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  the  work  has  been  highly  valued  by  the  students. 

'^  In  last  year's  report  it  was  ur^ed  that,  instead  of  pursuing  a  continued 
course  of  instruction  in  any  particular  Science,  the  work  should  rather  at 
this  stage  follow  more  and  more  the  lines  of  Nature  Study  methods  applic- 
able in  the  Elementary  School,  so  that  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Experi- 
mental Science  already  acquired  by  the  students  should  be  applied  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  investigation  of  various  conmion  and  naturally 
occurring  substances  and  phenomena.  Studies  based  upon  this  suggestion 
have  already  been  entered  upon,  and  wherever  this  has  been  the  case  the 
work  has  been  attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  Among  the 
various  subjects  taken  up  may  be  mentioned  (a)  sea- water  ;  (b)  starch  and 
sugar,  with  some  of  their  derivatives  ;  (c)  forms  of  calcium  carbonate  found 
in  nature  ;  and  (d)  coal,  in  its  many  vaneties. 

**  The  students  selected  for  the  work  were  allowed  a  fair  measure  of 
latitude  in  their  operations,  it  being  stipulated  that  a  faithful  record 
should  be  made  and  kept  of  every  part  of  the  students'  own  experiments, 
observations,  and  findings.  These  note  books,  neatly  written  and  ilios- 
trated,  have  proved  in  several  cases  most  encoura^ng  reading.  In  con- 
versation with  the  students  one  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  Urge 
amount  of  interest  which  has  been  aroused  and  maintained.  The  new 
work  has  been  entered  upon  with  great  zest  and  spirit,  as  a  rule  ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  its  continuance  is  now  assured. 

"The  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  have  not  under^ne  any  develop- 
ment worthy  of  special  mention.  Few  of  the  students  hitherto  have  come 
up  to  the  Colleges  with  any  previous  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  so 
progressive  changes  in  the  study  of  them  have  not  yet  become  essential,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  physical  and  chemical  studies.  •  The  courses  of  study 
mapped  out  for  previous  sessions  have  been  followed  generally,  bat  a 
perusal  of  these,  or  even  of  the  students'  note-books— ^pod  in  many  cases 
as  they  are— would  fail  to  give  anyone  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  these  classes.  The  instructors  are  highly  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  naturalists,  and  the  expert  ^idance  gTven  to  the  studentB 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  is,  in  consequence,  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature.  The  lessons  and  excursions  have  been  excellent  illustratioDS 
of  the  method  of  Nature  Study,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  recaUed  by  the 
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students  with  satisfaction ;  but  the  small  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
work  in  the  course  of  two  short  summer  sessions  has  proved  quite  in* 
sufficient  for  more  than  a  bare  introduction  to  the  study  oi  living  things. 

In  the  changes  that  are  being  made  in  the  curricula  of  the  Colleges,  an 
amplification  of  the  botanical  and  zoological  work  is  essential  if  Nature 
Study  is  to  take  a  worthy  place  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Geography . — The  instruction  in  Geography  is  now  of  a  very 
practical  type.  The  time  which  can  be  spared  for  this  subject  is 
^rhaps  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  course  universally 
lollowed  is  on  lines  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  permanent 
value  to  the  students.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  work  done, 
Mr.  Young  remarks : — 

'*  Beginning  with  a  simple  survey  of  some  small  part  of  the  surrounding 
district  in  which  the  plane  table,  the  sight  compass,  some  simple  form  ^ 
theodohte,  the  clinometer,  etc.,  are  all  brought  into  actual  use  by  the 
students  themselves,  a  plan  of  the  surveyea  district  is  made,  and  the 
students  are  given  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  to  understand  the  principles 
of  map-making,  and  incidentally  to  learn  something  of  land  measuring,  the 
determination  of  amount  of  slope  on  a  hill  side,  the  making  and  use  of 
contour  lines,  etc. 

Careful  survey  map  reading  is  made  a  feature  of  every  class,  and  the 
general  physiogi-aphic  features  of  the  district  are,  as  a  rule,  carefully  studied. 
Good  relief  maps  have  been  constructed  in  a  few  of  the  classes. 

"  Some  simple  astronomical  geography  is  usually  introduced  into  the 
course,  as  well  as  the  study  of  weather  charts  and  the  factors  which 
determine  climate.'' 

French. 

Modifications  in  the  Study  of  FreTich  at  the  Trainina  Centres 
now  probahle. — The  operation  of  the  new  Regulations  will 
necessarily  produce  changes  of  organization  in  the  study  of 
French  at  the  Training  Centres.  Under  the  new  schemes  of 
study  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  current  session  the 
extent  to  which  French,  which  has  been  made  a  strictly  optional 
subject,  may  be  taken,  has  every  prospect  of  being  modified. 

Progress  dvA%ng  the  Past  Session. — During  the  past  session, 
however,  it  has  been  taken  by  the  same  classes  of  students,  and 
under  the  same  organization  as  formerly.  Monsieur  Martin,  the 
Special  Examiner,  comments  most  favourably  on  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  The  quality  of  the  work  has  been 
appreciably  raised.  The  classes  are  not  too  large,  and  they  have 
been  well  graded.  Class  teaching  is  supplemented  by  tutorial 
work  undej?  ripititewrs  or  ripititrices.  This  combination  has 
contributed  much  to  the  uniformly  good  results  which  have 
been  attained  at  the  various  centres,  especially  in  oral  work. 
Concerning  the  recent  improvements  m  methods,  Monsieur 
Martin  reports : — 

'^  Antiquated  and  wearisome  forms  of  teaching  have  practically  been 
abandoned,  and  if  one  looks  over  the  syllabuses  of  work  one  easily  realises, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  the  extent  of  the  existing  improvement  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  class  is  occupied  by  the  critical  reading  and  study 
of  carefully  selected  French  texts,  by  oral  composition  in  French,  and  the 
correction  of  exercises  in  free  composition.  Such  teaching  is  highly 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  students  in  training.  It  is  stimulating  and 
inspinng  in  the  same  measure  as  it  is  exacting." 
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German. 

Tendency  to  relegate  German  to  the  University, — As  in  the 
case  of  French,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  Regulations  is  to 
encourage  the  study  of  German  at  University  classes  rathet  thiin 
at  specially  provided  classes  at  a  Training  Centre.  So  far  as 
Geruian  is  still  retained  at  several  centres  among  the  optional 
subjects,  one  of  which  may  bo  selected  by  students  even  though 
thoy  are  not  in  attendance  at  a  University,  separate  provision 
will  doubtless  be  made  for  its  teaching  by  the  Training 
Authorities,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  demand  for  it  by 
this  class  of  students  will  be  very  lar^o.  During  the  past  session 
the  arrangements  for  instruction  in  it  were  allowed  to  continue 
as  in  previous  years.  Classes  in  German  were  accordingly  taught 
at  four  of  the  Training  Colleges.  Concerning  the  quahty  of  the 
work  Dr.  Schlapp,  the  Special  Examiner,  reports : — 

"  Work  atfom'  of  the  Training  Colleges  during  the  past  Session. — JN'o 
material  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year  in  the  teaching  of 
German  in  the  Colle^.  The  number  of  students  is  steadily  diminishing. 
There  is  noticeable  in  all  the  colleges  a  continued  progress  in  distinct 
articulation  and  correctness  of  pronunciation.  Promising  attempts  are 
being  made — especially  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  College,  Gldseow — at 
intelligent  and  expressive  reading  alond  of  prose  and  verse.  Class  libraries 
have  been  formed  at  all  the  colleges,  and  are  taken  advantage  of.  Free 
comiK)sition  forms  everywhere  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  study 
of  colloquial  idioms  and  the  practice  of  oral  composition  and  converaatioQ 
are  not  neglected.  In  the  oral  examination  candidates  showed,  on  the 
whole,  commendable  readiness  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  simj)le  German. 
'I'he  i»apera  of  scane  of  those  who  failed  in  the  written  examination  were 
very  disappointing.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  evidence  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  elements,  of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  poetic  diction  and 
poetic  thought,  and  also  of  a  want  of  practice  in  simple  German  prose 
writing." 

Phonetics. 

Developments  in  the  Study  of  Phonetics  during  the  past 
Session. — The  arrangements  during  the  past  session  for  the  study 
of  Phonetics  have  been  beneficially  moaified  at  several  of  the 
centres  and  show  on  the  part  of  the  various  training  authorities 
an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  subject  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  equij)ment  of  a  teacher.  In  several 
cases,  where  formerly  too  little  time  was  set  apart  for  this  study, 
the  course  has  been  very  profitably  extended.  For  the  first 
time,  since  this  subject  became  an  integral  part  of  the  teachers 
curriculum,  has  it  now  been  adequately  provided  for  at  all  the 
centres.  There  has  been  also  a  gratifying  rise  in  efficiency  alf 
over,  and  particularly  at  the  Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland  College,  the 
Glasgow  Roman  Catholic  College,  the  Glasgow  King's  Students 
Centre,  and  the  Aberdeen  King's  Students  Centre.  There  is 
still  dijBference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tbe  study 
may  be  most  profitably  prgsecuted,  but  there  is  cormnon  agree- 
ment that  the  student- teacher  should  possess  a  thorough  grasp 
of  practical  Phonetics,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  scientifically 
and  efiectively  with  the  ordinary  defects  of  pronunciation  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  public  school  Such  practical  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  only  through  much  individual  practice  under  expert 
guidance.  To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  students  engaged  in  this  practice  should  be  taught  in 
classes  of  a  reasonably  small  size.  During  the  past  session  sub- 
division of  the  students  into  groups  for  practical  work  has  been 
more  or  less  systematically  carried  outat  most  centres  of  trainings, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  progress  noted  this 
year  will  not  only  be  maintained  but  even  be  increased  under 
the  new  conditions.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
Professor  Wyld,  the  Special  Examiner  in  this  subject,  shows  the 
nature  and  extent  of  tne  advance  made  this  year : 

**  It  affords  me  great  satisf action  to  be  able  to  inform  Your  Lordships  that 
the  general  8tan<uurd  of  attainment  in  Phonetics  is  distinctly  higher  this 
year  than  it  has  been  before.  A  better  series  of  results  has  been  obtained 
thronghout  all  the  centies,  and  everjrwhere  almost  there  are  signs  that  the 
purpose  and  possibilities  of  Phonetic  study  are  being  better  ^prasped,  and 
that  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  practical  and  histoncal  study  of 
the  native  tongue  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  intelligentlv  developed  I  could 
wish  that  the  application  of  Phonetics  to  the  study  of  Modem  Foreign 
Tongues  were  more  thorough-going  and  systematic  m  some  centred,  but  I 
am  m  hopes  that  this,  too,  may  come  in  time." 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instbuction. 

Drawing. — The  report  on  Drawing,  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr. 
Ewen,  is  acain  a  record  of  steady  progress.  The  importance  of 
Drawing,  both  from  the  professional  and  from  the  aesthetic 
point  oi  view,  is  being  more  thoroughly  appreciated  at  all  the 
centres.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regret^  that  several  of  the  Art 
rooms  are  still  poorly  eauipped  and  badly  lit.  These  defects 
will  no  doubt  be  remediea  by  the  Provincial  Committees  at  an 
early  date. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  Mr.  Ewen's  appeal  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  Drawing  course  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Schools  carried  on  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  and 
on  the  most  approved  lines.  Mr.  Ewen's  remarks  upon  the 
modifications  of  the  course  in  Drawing  which  are  called  for 
under  the  new  conditions  are  also  worthy  of  very  special 
attention. 

It  is  specially  pleasing  to  note  the  enthusiasm  shown  and  the 
progress  made  oy  the  students  admitted,  under  Art.  73  '{C)  of  the 
K^ulations,  for  a  single  year's  training. 

visits  by  the  students  to  art  g'alleries  and  museums,  so 
strongly  aavocated  by  Mr.  Ewen  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
effect  in  cultivating  tne  artistic  feeling,  are  deserving  of  every 
encouragement. 

Manual  Training. — Manual  trainii^  is  carried  on  with 
marked  success  at  several  of  the  centres.  This  whole  subject, 
however,  is  capable  of  considerable  development. 

I  append  admost  in  extemso  Mr.  Eweu's  full  and  suggestive 
report: — 

**  Progress  in  Drawing,— Trogreea  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing  and  allied 
subjects  in  the  various  Scottish  Training  Centres  has  been  well  maintained 
dunng  the  past  session.    The  importaoce  of  Drawing  for  the  student  in 
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tiaining,  not  onlv  on  account  of  its  place  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculom, 
but  also  as  a  culture-subject  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  has  been  genezal)y 
recognised  by  the  Traininff  College  authorities,  and  due  provision  has 
accordingly  lieen  made  f or  Uie  adequate  teaching  and  development  of  Draw- 
ing in  the  various  Training  College  syllabuses.  The  great  progress  made 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  standard  of  attainment  which  the  sub- 
ject has  now  reachea  in  the  Colleges,  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the 
opportunities  provided  have  been  well  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Art  staffs 
of  the  different  institutions. 

"  Both  the  professional  and  the  aesthetic  sides  of  the  subject  hav^as  far 
as  circumstances  permitted,  been  well  provided  for  in  the  past  by  the 
Training  College  Committees,  and  doubtless  the  new  Training  Anthoritiea 
will  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  falling  back  under  their  regime.  Indeed,  the 
present  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  development  than  the  former 
ones,  and  many  of  the  disabilities  previously  existing  can  now  be  entirely 
removed.  Under  the  new  arrangements  the  necessi^  for  teaching  Drawing 
in  unsuitable  Art-rooms,  poorly  equipped  and  badly  lit,  need  no  longer  ezistb 
Again,  where  the  Training  CJentres  nave  Practising  Schools  attached  to 
them,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  Drawing  instruction  is  in 
every  case  carried  on  under  favourable  conditions  and  on  thoroughly  aonnd 
lines,  so  tiiat  the  students  may  have  opportunities  of  seeing  Drawing  taught 
as  it  should  be,  and  of  practising  the  actual  teaching  of  the  subject  under 
really  satisfactory  conditions. 

"Prospect  of  modification  of  cowse,  under  the  new  Beffulaiiom^—i^ 
soon  as  tne  new  Training  Regulations  have  attained  their  normal  working 
conditions,  and  students  come  up  to  the  Training  Centres  with  a  sound 
course  of  training  in  Drawing  extending  in  many  (or  most)  cases,  over  five 
years  beyond  the  aualifying  stagey  the  need  for  so  full  a  course  at  the 
Trainbg  Centres  wul  not  be  so  insistent,  and  the  College  Art-masters  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  more  upon  the  aesthetic  and  peda^gic  sides  of 
the  work  than  was  possible  in  the  past,  when  executive  skill  and 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  students  were  so  often  sadly  wanting. 
As  yet,  however,  tnis  desirable  condition  of  affairs  has  hardly  been 
reached,  and  until  the  Junior  Student  Centres  are  thoroughly  equipped 
and  staffed  for  this  part  of  their  work,  and  junior  students  come  up 
to  the  Tmning  Centres  with  reasonable  attainments  in  Drawing,  the 
Provincial  Committees  will  have  to  make  fairly  full  provision  for  Drawing 
instruction,  if  their  students  are  to  maintain  we  standard  which  has  been 
set  by  the  Training  Colleges  in  this  important  subject  It  need  haxdly  be 
added,  however,  that  the  matter  is  not  entirely  one  of  tipae  *  and^  while 
a  reasonably  high  standard  of  attainment  is  eminently  desirable,  once  this 
has  been  secured  and  the  culture-side  of  the  subject  has  received  reasonable 
attention,  further  study  need  not  be  made  obligatory* 

''One  Tear  Student^^^A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  tha  ne«7 
r^ime  this  year  has  been  the  introduction  into  several  of  the  Training 
Centres  of  a  number  of  acting  teachers  who  came  up  for  one  yearns  training 
under  Art  73  (c)  of  the  Regulations.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
attainments  in  Drawing  of  these  students  were  not  very  high,  but  almost 
without  exception  they  took  up  the  work  with  the  greatest  entiiusiaam,  uul 
made  marked  progress  throughout  the  session,  both  in  executive  skill  and  in 
understanding  of  methods  and  principles.  The  value  of  this  year  of  training 
to  these  students  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

"  Teaching  Staffs. — Drawing  instruction  in  the  Training  Centres  is  in  the 
hands  of  able  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  well  qualified  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject,  and  fully  alive  to  its  aevelopment  While  in 
every  case  the  fundamental  and  essential  parts  of  the  subject  are  well 
empoasized  and  a  sound  training  secured,  there  is  not  even  the  suggestion 
of  stereotyping  or  any  undesirable  uniformity  in  the  methods  by  wmch  the 
work  is  carried  out  in  the  various  centres.  The  necessity  for  the  correla- 
tion of  Drawing  with  other  subjects  of  the  Primary  School  curriculum,  audi 
as  Nature  Study,  Manual  occupations,  Sewing^  etc.,  is  fully  recognised. 

"  Art'Mastert^  Visits  of  Observation, — The  desirability  of  the  various 
Training  Centre  Art -meters  visiting  the  Art  Departments  in  other 
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Training  Centres  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  work  done  there  and  of  dis- 
cussing principles^  methods,  and  possible  developments,  has  already  been 
called  attention  to  in  former  reports.  Several  useful  visits  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  during  the  past  session,  and  arran^ments  should  be  come 
to  for  securing  their  continuance. 

**  VinU  to  Ai-t  Galhries. — Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for 
continued  visits  bein£[  paid  by  the  students  to  art  galleries  and  museums 
for  the  study  and  criticism  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  Art,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Art  master.  Such  visits  should  constitute  an  important 
feature  in  the  artistic  training  of  the  students,  and  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  them  as  future  teachers. 

^Mcmwd  Fori.— The  development  of  manual  work  at  the  various 
Training  Centres  where  provision  has  been  made  for  carrying 
it  on  is  being  well  attended  to,  and  the  session's  work  gives  evidence 
of  considerable  progress.  In  the  case  of  men  students  the  bulk  of  the 
time,  as  a  rule,  is  very  properly  given  to  instruction  in  Woodwork ;  but 
in  most  instances  other  materials  also  receive  their  share  of  attention,  and 
the  value  of  the  instruction  is  increased  accordingly. 

**  Schemes  of  Manual  occupations  for  women  students  have  also  been 
instituted  in  several  of  the  Colleges,  and  are  working  very  satisfactorily. 
Cardboard  Modelling,  including  Drawing  to  Scale  and  Development  of 
Solids ;  Stencilling  and  Embroidery^  both  from  original  designs  planned 
in  the  Art  room ;  and  Clay  Modelling,  carried  on  as  an  intend  part  of 
the  Drawing  instruction,  have  been  the  principal  occupations  taken  up 
in  this  connection. 

Physical  Training. 

Physical  Training, — While  the  Phjrsioal  Training  at  the 
various  centres  has  been  somewhat  uneventfully  conducted 
during  the  nast  session  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  former  years, 
the  sm)ject  nas  been  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Provincial  Committees.  Important  changes  are  in  contempla- 
tion, which  will  necessitate  an  almost  complete  reorganization 
of  the  present  system.  Underlying  these  changes  is  a  conviction 
of  the  soundness  of  the  conception  that  Physical  Training  is 
but  a  part  of  the  larger  study  ot  the  Personal  Hygiene  of  School 
Life,  and  that  the  closer  the  connection  which  can  be  maintained 
between  the  various  parts  of  this  study,  the  better  will  be  the 
resulta  Captain  Foster,  the  Inspector  of  Physical  Training  for 
Scotland,  in  a  most  careful  and  interesting  report  details  the 
stem  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Training  Authorities  to  co- 
oroiBate  the  inter-dependent  parts  of  this  la^er  subject  so  that 
the  students  may  reap  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  them. 
In  companj  with  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  the  Department's  Special 
Examiner  in  Hygiene,  he  has  been  consulted  by  the  Committees 
with  reference  to  future  arrangements.  With  the  view  of  giving 
all  the  help  they  could,  these  experts  prepared  a  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  Memorandum  on  "  Systems  of  Physical  Training 
and  their  relations  to  the  Personal  Hygiene  of  School  Life. ' 
This  Memorandum  was  communicated  to  the  Committees 
towards  the  end  of  last  session.  In  this  Memorandum  the 
existing  systems  of  Physical  Training  are  passed  under  review 
and  their  relative  applicability  to  the  training  of  the  young  is 
discussed.  In  the  more  recent  systems,  which  have  been  formu« 
lated  cm  physiological  principles,  growth  is  made  the  cardinal 
conception ;  and  the  exercises  are  designed  to  suit  children  at 
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dilTerent  ages  and  different  stages  of  development.  Fitness  for 
the  prescnbed  exercises,  moreover,  requires  to  be  ascertained. 
This  is  a  fijst  condition  so  that  the  exercises  may  be  judiciously 
adapted  not  only  to  foster  normal  development  but  also  to 
secure  improvement  of  defects.  Medical  supervision  is  therefore 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  any  prescription  of  physical 
training.  The  importance  of  viewmg  education  on  both  its 
mental  and  its  physical  sides  as  essentially  one  process  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  From  such  considerations  the 
nature  of  the  training  most  suitable  for  teachers  is  evolved,  and 
it  is  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to  secure  instructors  of  the 
proper  type — instructors  who  have  been  trained  in  the  gencoral 
physiology  of  nutrition  and  growth,  in  the  physiol<^  of  bodily 
exercise,  and  in  the  recognition  and  management  of  defects  and 
diseases.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  tlutt  at  every  centre  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  a  special  expert  Medical  Officer  should 
be  in  charge  of  the  whole  department  of  Hygi^ie  and  Physical 
Training,  and  that  under  his  supervision  specially  trained 
instructors  should  conduct  the  practical  exercises.  The  Cooji- 
mittees  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  to  give  effect  to  these 
recommendations  in  their  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
session.  At  these  centres  an  afifreement  with  the  School  Boards 
has  been  made,  by  which  the  cnief  Physical  Training  instructor 
under  the  Provincial  Committee  will  also  be  employed  by  the 
School  Board  to  supervise  this  training  in  the  schools  aiMi  to 
direct  the  instruction  of  the  Junior  Students.  This  co-ordination 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  A  syllabus  of  work  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  cover  five  years  of  training  for  our  future  teaches, 
comprising  a  three  years'  course  as  Junior  Students  and  a  two 

Sirs'  course  as  Senior  Students.     The  Aberde^i  Provincial 
mmittee  have  a  similar  scheme  under  consideratiou. 

Work  of  tlie  Past  Session, — ^With  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  past  session  Captain  Foster  has  several  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions to  make.  Conoeming  the  time  devoted  to  the  su^jgect 
at  the  different  Centres,  he  reports : — 

Time-table  ArrangemerUt.--^  jywjmig  the  ^t  year  some  students 
received  two  hours'  instruction  per  week  both  winter  and  sommer.  Otiier 
students  received  one  hour's  instruction  per  weel^  winter  and  sninmer ; 
while  certain  students  received  only  one  hour's  instruction  daring  the 
winter  session  and  no  instruction  at  all  during  the  summer  session.  In 
such  cases  the  lectures  on  Laws  of  Health.  School  and  PersonsJ  E^gienei 
and  CSiild-study  commenced  when  the  Physical  Training  ceased.  This 
arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  if  there  is  to  be  a  dose  connection  between 
the  two  subjects.  The  total  cessation  of  Fhjraical  Training  and  of  practiee 
in  the  teaching  of  the  sul^ect  during  part  of  the  year  has  many  dis- 
advantages. Tnough  the  time  might  have  to  be  considerably  curtailed 
during  part  of  the  year,  the  work  should  be  continuous." 

This  criticism  will  no  doubt  receive  due  attention  firom  the 
Committees  in  their  schemes  of  reorganization. 

Size  of  Classes. — In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  classes.  At  one  trainine 
College  the  women's  classes  contained  between  seventy  ana 
eighty  students, 
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Ctymnastic  Gontume. — On  the  subject  of  gymnastic  dress 
Captain  Foster  reports : — 

"  There  lias  been  do  difficulty  in  getting  the  greater  number  of  women 
students  to  provide  themselves  with  suitable  costumes  and  shoes.  At  the 
United  Free  Church  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  the  fem«Je  students 
do  not  wear  costumes.  This  probably  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
accommodation  for  changing -rooms  at  the  college. 

'*  So  far  the  men  have  not  adopted  any  simple  gymnastic  dress.  Some 
have  provided  themselves  with  jerseys  and  gymnastic  shoes,  but  many  still 
wear  their  ordinary  clothing,  and  do  not  remove  their  coats,  braces, 
or  collars." 

Accommodation. — The  accommodation  for  Physical  Training 
has  been  improved  at  several  of  the  Centres.  The  United  Free 
Church  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  is  the  most  handicapped 
by  want  of  suitable  accommodation.  The  shed,  under  part  of 
the  Collie  buildings,  where  the  work  is  carried  out  is  entirely 
tmsuited  for  the  purpose,  and  is  wretchedly  cold  and  depressing 
in  winter.  The  University  students  under  the  Edmburgh 
Provincial  Committee  had  the  use  of  George  Watson's  Boys' 
College  Gymnasium  for  the  men,  and  of  tne  Ladies'  College 
Drill  Hall  for  the  women.  At  Glasgow  the  students  under  the 
Provincial  Committee  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  University 
Gymnasiiun.  Here  several  desirable  improvements  are  in 
contemplation. 

Keeping  of  Records, — ^With  regard  to  future  arrangements, 
Captam  Foster  emphasises  the  im{K>rtance  of  the  keepii^  of  a 
careful  Record  of  Work  at  all  Training  C^itres,  and  recommends 
that  the  students  should  likewise  be  required  to  keep  individual 
records,  which  should  be  open  to  inspection.  He  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  arrangements  for  tne  teaching  practice  in 
Pnysical  Exercises  require  reconsideration  and  improvement. 

Htoiene. 

Hygiene. — ^Dr»  Leslie  Mackenzie  has  again  furnished  most 
interesting  reports  on  the  teaching  of  Hy^ene  in  the  various 
Colleges.  From  a  perusal  of  these  reports  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  tiie  progress  referred  to  last  year,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  practical  side  of  the  study,  is  still  continued  and  is 
even  in  some  respects  more  advanced.  The  clinical  work  is 
becoming  more  and  more  predominant,  and  there  are  now  com- 
parative^ few  centres  where  the  theoretical  expositions  are  not 
systematically  concretely  illustrated.  At  one  centre,  where  the 
methods  employed  by  the  lecturer  rank  among  the  most 
intelligent,  Dr.  Mackenzie  remarks  that  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Hygiene  Class,  whether  for  lecture  or  demonstration,  provision 
was  made  for  suitable  concrete  illustration  of  the  subjects  imder 
discussion  by  the  attendance  of  selected  children  from  the 
Practising  ^hool  or  from  other  neighbouring  schools.  The 
CoUe^  most  conspicuous  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
practical  side  of  the  study  is  pursued  are  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  Collies  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  United 
Free  Church  Training  College,  Glasgow.     Dundee  Centre  ranks 
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next.  At  the  other  centres,  much  of  the  work  was  very  good, 
though  not  so  well  developed  on  this  practical  side  as  it  might 
be.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  arrangements  made  for  the 
current  session  by  the  Provincial  Committees  in  connexion  with 
their  scheme  of  placing  both  Hygiene  and  Physical  Trainii^ 
under  the  control  of  a  special  expert  Medical  Officer,  will  do 
much  to  accelerate  developments  in  these  centres  alon^  the  lines 
which  are  so  keenly  desired.  In  ids  reports  Dr.  Mackenzie 
describes  several  tresh  and  interesting  developments  in  methods 
which  have  come  under  his  notice.  In  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  these  classes  I  give  the  following  extracts : — 

Physical  Traming  " Model  Course" — "  A  new  feature  of  the  courae  tliis 
year  was  the  employment  of  a  boy  to  show  all  the  movements  of  the '  Model 
Coarse ' — the  muacles  involved,  and  the  possible  deformities  resulting  f rum 
improperly  conducted  exercises.  The  boy  was  stripped  so  far  as  neoessaiy 
ana  the  students  were  requested  themselves  to  perform  the  exercises, 
instructing  the  boy  also  in  their  performance.  The  exact  muscular  move- 
ments involved  were  thus  shown  at  close  (luarters  and  every  student  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them." 

Beactto7i  Ex})eritnenU. — "  Experiments  are  being  prepared  at  this 
College  on  re-action  times  and  fatigue.  Some  interestmg  observations  have 
already  been  made,  and  shortly  toe  whole  subject  of  reaction  time  and 
fatigue  will  become  an  easily  taught  portion  of  the  oourae.  The  simple 
piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  reconling  reaction  times  is  perfectly 
adequate  for  its  purpose,  and  will  undoubtedly  give  interesting  results." 

Type  of  Examination  in  Clinical  Work, — "  A  type  of  the  clinical  ex- 
amination is  the  following  :— Two  groups  of  pupils  were  chos^i  from  the 
Practising  School.  The  first  ffroup  consisted  of  six  children^  three  bovs 
and  three  girls.  They  were  all  good  pupils,  two  of  them  beins  particularly 
bright.  Tne  second  group  consisted  also  of  three  boys  and  three  girls. 
But  all  these  were  intellectually  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  different 
ffroups  were  put  through  various  tests  by  the  Master  of  Method,  who 
Knew  the  inteUectual  capacity  of  every  pupil  These  tests  were  designed 
to  bring  out  differences  in  alertness,  intelligence,  etc  The  students 
recorded  their  views  and  observations.  The  records  show  both  keen- 
ness of  interest  and  good  observation.  At  the  same  examination  some 
fifteen  more  children  suffering  from  different  defects  or  diseases  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  students,  and  subjected  to  various  tests.  The  directions  to 
the  students  were  as  follows : — '  Examinationf^T^iA  pupils  satherod 
together  for  observation  are  drawn  from  the  Infant  and  Junior  Classes  of 
the  Practising  School.  Scrutinise  them  carefully,  and  record  your  observa- 
tions on  the  sheet  with  which  you  are  provided.  Your  observations  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  more  obvious  physical  peculiarities  to  be  noted.  Any 
conclusions  you  can  draw  from  what  you  observe,  sav,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  child's  apparent  aptitude  or  the  opposite,  should  be  reoorded.  These 
will  be  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  the  results  will  be 
discussed  later  on.' 

'*  The  recorded  results  form  a  strong  justification  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing. The  children  chosen  were  such  as  an^r  teacher  is  certain  to  encounter 
in  any  city  school.  The  leading  peculiarities  were  :— rickets,  four  cases ; 
squint,  three  cases ;  weak  eyes  and  malnutrition,  one  case ;  diort  si^^t^ 
one  case ;  adenoids,  one  case ;  dry  hair,  prominent  eves  and  defects  ot 
vision,  one  case  j  mental  deficiency,  one  case  ;  retardea  development^  one 
case;  recent  nng-worm,  one  case;  spring  eruption,  one  case.  The 
students  vary  in  the  fulness  of  the  accounts  given ;  but  they  all  show 
good  observation  and  judgment.  The  cases  were  afterwards  commented 
upon  bv  the  lecturer  in  a  subseauent  exposition  and  the  leading  points 
enforoea.  These  exercises  provide  the  students  with  first-hand  cunical 
material,  which  enables  them  to  verify  their  previously  acquired  knowledge 
and  forms  an  inductive  basis  for  future  discussions.'' 
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Music. 

Music. — From  the  reports  of  Dr.  Somervell,  the  Inspector  of 
Smging,  on  the  teaching  of  Music  in  the  various  Colleges  and 
Centres,  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  attainments  in  this  branch 
of  the  training  show  continued  progress.  There  are,  as  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  varying  degrees  of  merit  among  the 
respective  Centres.  The  highest  standard  of  quality  in  individual 
proficiencv  as  well  as  in  the  choral  singing  is  found  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Training  College,  Glasgow,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  Edinburgh.  Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Somervell  says 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  warmly  enough  of  the  way  in 
which  the  students  of  this  College  are  trained.  The  individual 
work  was  extraordinarily  good,  and  the  choral  singing  exhibited 
the  usual  Characteristics  of  enthusiasm,  fine  tone,  and  light  and 
shade.  Concerning  the  former  College  he  remarks  that  the 
choral  singing  was  quite  beautiful,  the  singing  of  two  unaccom- 
panied motets  calling  for  special  commendation.  The  students 
at  the  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Training  Centres  do 
not  reach  a  very  high  level  of  proficiency  in  individual  work. 
Choral  singing  is,  however,  better  done.  The  time  allotted  to 
this  branch  6i  trainingis  still  insufficient  at  the  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrews  Centres.  The  music  selected  for  singing  is  generally 
of  an  excellent  type.  In  only  two  instances  is  Dr.  Somervell 
inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  inferior  character  of  some  of 
the  music  included  in  the  respective  programmes. 

Needlewobe. 

Needlework. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Colbome  reports  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Needlework  in  the  Training  Colleges  continues  to  be  of  an 
entirely  satisfactory  character.  The  need,  however,  of  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  practical  needlework  by  candidates  before  their 
entrance  into  training  is  as  great  as  ever.  Better  grounding  is 
essential  in  order  that  the  tune  set  apart  for  needlework  in  the 
College  may  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  She  anticipates 
improvement  in  this  respect  when  candidates  for  full  traming 
come  up  from  the  Junior  Student  Centres.  Students  so  pre- 
pared would  be  then  ready  to  enter  upon  a  training  course 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  which  the  acquiring  of  skifl  in  the 
teachmg  of  the  subject  to  classes  of  children  would  form  the 
main  aim  of  the  course.  She  would  like  to  see  the  Needlework 
instruction  of  all  Junior  Students  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Inspectress,  whose  certificate  of  proficiency  in  practical 
needlework  might  exempt  a  student  on  entering  a  Training 
College  from  further  individual  work  in  sewing.  Regarding  the 
University  Students  (formerly  King's  Students)  whose  attain- 
ments in  Needlework  are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  advanced,  she 
suggests  that  either  more  time  should  be  given  for  the  subject^ 
or  ^se  it  should  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  compulsory  subjects. 
This  latter  alternative,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact  under  the  new  arrangements.    Needlework  is  now 
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one  of  the  group  of  optional  subjects  to  be  taken  by  those  of  thd 
students  in  training  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects.  Under  tne  new  system  tnere  is  every  prospect  that  in 
this  as  in  other  subjects  in  the  optional  group  accelerated  pfo- 

Kess  will  be  possilne  precisely  on  the  lines  desiderated  by  the 
ispectress  of  Sewing. 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Work, 

Cookery, — Miss  Crawford,  the  Inspectress  of  Cookery,  reports 
that  courses  of  instruction  in  Cookery  were  given  to  the  female 
students  in  four  Training  Colleges,  and  two  Training  Centres, 
and  in  Laundry  Work  to  the  students  of  one  Centre.  A  short 
course  in  Cookery,  consisting  wholly  of  demonstration  lessons, 
was  besides  given  to  the  students  of  another  CoU^a 

Attainments. — The  methods  of  instruction,  the  principles  of 
Cookery  taught,  and  the  dishes  practised  are  almost  alike  m  each 
case ;  and  the  students'  attainments  and  proficiency  inpractical 
skill  diiFer  very  slightly.  The  dropping  of  Laundry  Work  out 
of  the  course  followed  at  several  of  the  Centres  has  acted 
beneficially,  the  time  formerly  spent  therein  being  now  devoted 
to  extended  practice  in  Cookery. 

SECTION  IV. 

King's  Scholarship  Examination  and  the  Reports 
OF  THE  Examiners. 

Quality  of  Papers  generally, — Little  that  is  new  can  be  said 
regarding  the  work  done  by  candidates  at  this  examination.  It 
appears  to  be  more  than  ever  evident  that  the  best  students 
enter  the  Training  Colleges  by  other  avenues,  and  only  the 
weakest  in  scholarship  attempt  this  examination.  Very  few  of 
the  revisers  have  anything  good  to  say  of  the  avera^  ptipor, 
and  in  certain  subjects  examiners  concur  in  pronouncm^  most 
of  the  papers  thoroughly  bad.  That  this  is  the  case  chiefly  in 
those  subjects  which  a  candidate  cannot  master  successfully  m>m 
a  book  indicates  that  the  students  must  have  had  vety  little 
teaching.  Few  appear  to  have  had  time  for  general  reading,  and 
the  state  of  general  culture  represented  by  tne  average  paper  is 
a  very  low  one. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  discontinuance  of  this  Examina- 
tion it  has  not  been  deem^  necessaiy  to  enter  into  detailed 
criticism,  of  the  results  in  the  several  subjects. 

SECTION   V. 

Reports  on  Acting  Teachers'  Papers.    (Certificate 

Examination — July,  1907.) 

Quality  of  Papers  OeneraUy. — The  reports  on  these  papers 

are  on  the  whole  very  much  more  favourable  than  Uxose  on  the 

King's  Scholarship  Examination.    In  one  or  two  cases  Examiners 

who  have  taken  up  a  subject  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years 
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comment  in  quite  strong  terms  on  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  ^ork  done.  As  in  former  years^  languages  are  less  satis- 
fiEtctory  than  any  other  part  of  the  work.  The  general  impression 
to  be  gathered  from  the  reports  is  that  most  of  the  candidates 
have  worked  very  hard,  but  have  had  a  somewhat  defective 
previous  training. 

English.— The  set  work  in  English  was  as  a  rule  excellent. 
The  students  had  made  an  exhaustive  and  successful  studj^  of 
Henry  V.  But  many  appeared  to  have  studied  Johnson's  Lives 
of  Milton  and  Dryden  without  having  read  any  of  the  work  of 
these  poets,  and  in  such  circumstances  answering  was  naturally 
limited  in  range.  Essays  were  free  from  solecisms,  but,  as  a 
rule,  very  commonplace.  Little  power  of  literary  appreciation 
or  criticism  was  displayed.  The  answers  to  questions  on  literary 
history  revealed  the  worst  results  of  the  cram-book. 

Mathematics, — The  women  candidates  did  fairly  good  work  in 
some  respects ;  but  the  use  of  decimals  was  far  too  limited,  and 
quite  a  number  of  students  failed  to  approodmate  in  a  sensible 
nushion.  Palpably  absurd  answers  were  not  uncommon,  e.g.,  one 
estimate  of  the  height  of  the  Matterhom  was  -0002588  feet,  and 
the  number  of  matches  required  to  fill  a  box  was  1*4438502  +  ! 
Formal  Qeometiy  was  fietir,  but  too  many  candidates  displayed  a 
lamentable  lack  of  ability  to  measure  distances' with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  the  constant  omission  of  the  middle 
portion  of  Question  61  (dealing  with  the  practical  division  of  area), 
It  would  appear  that  the  practical  treatment  of  area  has  not 
yet  received  adequate  attention*  Some  improvement  was  per- 
ceptible in  graphical  work,  but  there  is  still  room  for  more. 

In  Geometrical  questions  the  figures  drawn  by  the  men 
candidates  showed  a  decided  improvement,  and  the  tendency 
to  rely  on  measurement  as  a  means  oi proof  is  less  common  than 
of  recent  years.  As  usual,  the  questions  in  Solid  Geometry  were 
not  well  done.  Algebraical  work  shewed  more  readiness  of 
manipulation  than  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  subject 

History  and  Geography. — Very  few  candidates  took  these 
subjects,  and  the  average  of  attainment  was  low.  The  reviser 
says :  "  On  the  whole  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none,  except  two 
men»  of  the  candidates  will  ever  have  any  serious  responsibility 
in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  History." 

Question  1  (on  map  construction)  in  Geography  wasnot  attempt- 
ed by  cmv  of  the  candidates ;  Question  8  (on  map  reading)  by  only 
a  few.  Tm  most  striking  weakness  in  the  answers  was  the  neglect 
of  the  contour  lines.  The  answers  to  Question  7  shewed  very  uttle 
appreciation  of  die  uses  to  which  the  terrestrial  globe  may  be 
put;  and  too  little  distinction  was  made  between  the  work 
suitable  for  a  Junior  Division  and  that  for  a  supplementary 
class.  Candidates  who  shewed  a  fairly  good  knowfed^  of  the 
£acts  of  physiography  could  not  go  far  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  set  down  for  discussion. 
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Sdtool  Manageraent, — The  papers  on  School  Management 
were,  as  a  whole,  of  moderate  merit.  In  many  cases  the  meaning 
of  the  question  was  not  grasped ;  in  others  the  answers  revealed 
weak  and  confused  attempts  to  remember  passages  of  books 
that  had  been  hurriedly  read.  One  reviser  remarks  on  the 
narrow  interpretation  put  on  words  and  phrases  by  the  non- 
graduates.  Thus  a  question  on  the  value  oi  Poetry  as  a  school 
subject,  which  led  to  some  very  fine  answers  horn  graduates  as 
to  the  place  of  poetry  among  instruments  of  culture,  was  in 
almost  every  case  treated  by  the  non-graduate  acting  teachers 
as  if  "  repetition  "  of  poetry  were  meant ;  and  its  influence  was 
narrowed  down  to  improvmg  the  memorv,  helping  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  like.  The  prevailing  fault  was  discursiveness. 
Question  B  3  (demanding  a  scheme  of  work  based  on  the 
principle  of  concentration)  and  Question  D  6  (requiring  a  scheme 
of  work  in  Geography)  were  least  satisfactorily  done,  nor  was 
Question  C  4  (on  how  to  secure  facility  of  expression),  as  a  rule, 
well  answered.  Pattern  reading  by  the  teacher  and  simultaneous 
reading  by  the  pupils,  together  with  answering  in  complete 
sentences  to  every  question  asked,  were  the  usual  means 
employed  for  securing  facility  and  correctness  of  expressioa 
Little  was  said  legaraing  correct  and  appropriate  language  by 
the  teacher,  the  development  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  or  die  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their 
method  of  working  which  every  teacher  ought  to  possess. 

Bpeeial  Paper  for  Oraduates. — The  papers  written  by 
graduates  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  show  weaknesses 
due  to  want  of  actual  experience  in  school  work.  There  was  in 
them  surprisingly  little  trace  of  any  such  weakness.  On  the 
other  band,  the  graduates'  papers  showed  a  grasp  of  the  ques- 
tions, especially  those  that  involved  psychological  discussion  or 
analysis,  a  command  of  easy  and  adequate  langua^,  imd  what 
it  was  even  more  pleasant  to  note,  an  interest  and  enthusiasm 
almost  entirely  absent  from  the  papers  of  the  other  candidates. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  graauates  gained  full  or  nearly 
fiill  marks. 

Music. — Except  for  the  last  two  questions  (which  dealt  with 
the  beating  of  time  and  with  the  writing  of  an  exercise  for 
voice  training)  the  papers  in  Music  were  of  satisfiwtory  quality. 
Considerable  ignorance  of  the  range  of  children's  voices  was 
shown,  and  marks  were  frequently  lost  through  the  omission  of 
the  key  signature. 

PenmanBhip  and  Dictation. — Penmanship,  on  the  whole, 
was  good  Mudi  of  the  small  hand  was  higldy  creditable  both 
in  execution  and  in  style,  and  there  were  very  few  positively 
bad  papers.  Text  hand  was  relatively  inferior.  In  many  cases 
it  was  much  too  small,  and  lacked  neatness  and  finish.  Although 
the  proportion  of  Dictation  exercises  absolutely  correct  was  not 
large,  the  general  result  was  quite  satisfsu^tory.  The  words  most 
fi?e<juently  mis-spelt  were  pudllanimity,  exigencies,  effete,  and 
ossify  9  and  absurd  substitutions  for  the  word  speeums  were  not 
uncommon. 
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Jbomestie  Economy.  —  As  a  rule  the  papers  in  Domestic 
Economy  were  quite  satisfactory,  though  book-work  was  better 
done  than  were  cmestions  which  required  practieal  experience. 
While  most  candidates  were  acquainted  with  the  physical  &cts 
involved,  few  could  frame  any  reasonable  scientific  explanation 
of  them.  The  question  on  orinking- water  proved  a  stumbling 
block  to  many. 

Political  Economy. — The  general  quality  of  the  answering  in 
Political  Economy  is  very  go^.  Only  9  pa|)era  out  of  43  fall 
below  half  value.  The  fundamental  general  conceptions  of  the 
science  are  as  a  rule  w;ell  understood,  the  only  common  mistake 
under  this  head  being  a  confusion  between  wealth  that  is  some- 
times capital,  sometimes  noft,  and  such  things  as  air  and  water 
which  are  sometimes  wealth  and  sometimes  not.  In  answer  to 
the  question  regarding  the  history  of  "a.  credit  cycle,"  one  of 
the  candidates  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  the  method  of  pur- 
chasing a  bicycle  on  the  instalment  system. 

French, — The  Examiners  have  little  that  is  good  to  say  of  the 
French  papers.  Many  papers  were  quite  worthless  and  even  in 
the  better  papers  gross  errors  in  accidence  and  syntax  were  found. 
One  Examiner  sums  the  matter  up  thus :  *'  On  the  whole,  one  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  quite  two-thirds  of  the  candidates 
do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  them  to 
read  sunple  narrative  with  ease.  Qnljr  a  small  minority  give 
evidence  of  having  received  careful  tuition  in  the  language,  and 
comparatively  few  seem  to  possess  such  an  acquaintance  with 
French  as  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  them  in  their  profession." 

Oerraan, — ^With  some  few  exceptions,  the  German  paper  was 
not  well  done.  The  translation  into  German  was  specialty  weak. 
Most  candidates,  beinqf  compelled  probably  by  circumstances  to 
study  the  language  without  assistance,  seem  not  to  have  had 
sufficient  linguistic  training  of  any  kind  to  enable  them  to 
learn  for  themselves  the  practical  application  of  accidence  and 
syntax;  and  the  rendering  of  English  phrases  foreign  to  the 
German  idiom  was  a  somewhat  hopeless  task  for  students 
unable  to  find  correct  German  for  such  a  simple  sentence  as 
"  She  could  scarcely  say  why  she  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
house." 

Latin. — ^The  majority  of  the  papers  in  Latin  were  of  poor  quality. 
Probably  the  canoidates  did  not  as  a  rule  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  skilled  tuition  and  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  linguistic 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  derive  much  profit  from  the 
study  of  such  a  difficult  language.  Insufficient  attention  was 
given  to  inflections;  and  in  the  verse  passage  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  was  lost  through  ignorance  of  the 
historical  incident  referred  to.  Very  few  of  the  candidates  could 
scan,  and  still  fewer  could  give  the  name  of  the  metre.  Their 
knowledge  of  Latin  S3mtax  extended  to  the  ablative  absolute, 
but  fell  short  in  most  cases  of  such  a  feimiliar  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mood  as  the  indirect  question.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  pursued  in  this 
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numnor  and  to  this  extent  cannot  be  very  great — ^pfobably 
hardly  enough  to  repay  the  time  and  labour  expended  (m  it 

Qrmk. — ^The  Greek  paper  was  taken  by  only  two  candidatcB. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  here  my  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  Crombie,  Sub-Inspector,  for  the  very  valuable  hdp, 
great  in  extent  and  most  ungrudjg[ingfy  rendeiea,  which  he  has 
given  me  in  the  preparation  of  it  I  have  to  thank  also  Mr. 
Kobb,  Sub-Inspector,  lor  his  kind  special  assistance  in  oonnexion 
with  Sections  IV.  and  V. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Lords, 

Tour  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R  SOOUGAL. 
To  the  Right  Honou/rable 

The  Lords  of  the  Com/mittee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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Pbovinoul  CoiaaTTKBs  for  thk  Training  or  Tkaohbrs. 
(firtablished  under  the  Minute  of  30th  Jan.,  1905.) 


Committee. 

Chairman. 

Name  and  Address  of 
IXrector  of  Studies. 

AberdMo    -        - 
Edinburgh  -        - 

GlftBgOW       - 

St.  Androws 

W.  Dey,  Esq.,  LLD. 

ProfeMorChryBtol,LL.D.   - 
R.  S.  Alhin,  Esq. 

Vary  Rev.  Principal  Stewart, 
D.D. 

G.     Smith,     Esq.,     LL.D., 
Training    College   Build- 
ings,    Charlotte     Street, 
Aberdeen. 

J.  King,  Esq.,  16,  Chambers 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technical 
College,  Montrose  Street, 
Glasgow. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Technioal 
Institute,  Dundee. 

Training    Ckntbbs    undbr    thb    Management    of 

PkOVINCIAL  CtoMMITTEBS. 


Centne. 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


¥wr  Mh  MaHen  and  Mkins^. 

Aberdeen 

G.  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Training  College 
Buildings,  ChjM'lotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Dundee  {See  Si.  Andrewe}      • 

* 

Edinburgh       .... 

J.  King,  £iq.,  19, Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Glasgwr 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technioal  College,  Montrose 
Street.  Ola^w. 

St.  Andrews  and  Dundee 

J.  MallDoh,  Esq.,  Teehnioal  Institute,  Dundee. 

Training    Colleges. 


TruningCoUege. 


Name  and  Addwes  of  Correspondent. 


Edinburgh,  Scottish  Episcopal, 
/>a2ry  IToNSiw 

Glasgow,  Roman  Catholic 


For  Mislresus  only. 

Bey.  J.  R.  Leslie,  Dairy  House,  Edinburgh. 


Miss  M.  A.  Lesoher,  Roman  Catholic  Training 
College,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
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CENTRKS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 


Li£rr  OF  ScHOOi^  which  have  been  provisionally  recognised  bt 
THE  Scotch  Education  Department  in  Terms  op  Article  6 
OF  the  Regulations  fob  the  Pbelihikaby  Education,  Era, 
OF  Teachers,  as  Centres  for  the  Training  of  Junior 
Studbnis. 


County. 


t  Nmdo  of  Centreu 


Name  and  Address  of 
Corraspoodent. 


ABERDEEN. 


ARGYLU 


AYR. 


BANFF.   . 


BERWICK. 
BUTE. 
CAITHNESfik  . 

CLACKMANNAN. 


Aberdeen  CentnJ 

H.G.P.8. 
'Aberdeen   Queen's  Cross 
K.C.H.G.S. 

Hontly  Gordon  H.G.P.S. 
[nvenirie  H.G.P.8.  - 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy 

H.O.P.8. 
Turriff  H.G.P.a      - 

Campbeltown  (B)  Gram- 
mar H.G.P.S. 

Dunoon,  fte.,  Grammar 
H.G.P.S. 

Oban  (B)  H.G.P.S. - 

Ardroesan  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Ayr  Academy  - 


Beith  Spier's  School 

Girvan  (Town)  H.G.P.8. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy    - 

Klfanariioek  (B)  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Abedoar  ILG.P.a  - 

Banff  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Keith  Gntfnmar  H.G.P.a 
Mortlach  H.G.P.S.  - 


Rathven  Buelue  H.G.P.8. 

Dnns,  The  Berwickshire 
High  School. 

Rothesay  (B)  Academ;^ 
and  Thomson's  Insti- 
tute H.G.P.S. 

TfamrsoKiUer  Inadtntion 
H.G.P.S. 

Wick  (B)  Pulteneytown 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Alloa  (B)  Academy 
H:6-F.S.'. 

Alva  Academy  H.G.P.S. 


Dollar  Institution 


T.    Hector,  22,  Union  Terrace 

Aberdeen. 
Madame     Bodkin,    Conyent    of 

the    Sacred    Heart,     Queen's 

Cross,  Aberdeen. 
J.  Dickson,  9,  Square,  Huntly. 
A.  J.  Smith,  7,  West  High  Street, 

Inverurie. 
T.  Mackie,  Court  House,  Peter- 


W.    F.    Stewart,    High   Street, 

Turriff: 
D.  M.  Maztone,  Campbeltown. 

D.  Anderson,  British  Linen  Bank 

Buildings,  Dunoon. 
W.   JoUy,  Columba    Buildings 

Oban. 
J.  Cook,   Town   Clerk's   Office, 

AiuTOssan. 
J.  H.  Goudie,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 

Soliool      Board,      Wellington 

Chambers,  Ayr. 
W.    Williamson,   Union    Bank, 

Beith. 
T.  G.  Tait,  Girran. 
W.  C.  Wilson,  Clerk  to  the  Buigh 

School  Board,  Irvine. 
J.  P.  Stevenson,  Kilmarnock. 

H.  Stewart,  Royal  Bank  BuUd- 
ings,  Elgm. 

J.  A.  Badenooh,  High  Street, 
Ban£ 

Thurbum  k  Fleming,  Keith, 

A.  Walkinshaw,  North  of  Scot- 
land Bank,  Dufflowa,  Banff- 
shire. 

J.  Simpson  (Tnt),  Town  and 
County  BanK,  Buckie. 

W.  Home  Waite,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  12,  Newtown 
Street,  Duns. 

R.  D.  Whyte,  Rothesay. 


J.  W.  Gallowi^y  Junior,  Thnrso. 

D.  W.  Georgeeon,  Wick. 

J.  Cnthbert,  Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

J.     McWhirtOTy     Union    Bank 

House,  Alva. 
T.  J.  Youuff;  Dollar  Institntion 

Dollar,  Clackmannanshirs. 


*  Conditionally  recognized. 

t  In  column  2  the  letters  **H«G.F.b.''  stand  for  "  Higher  Grade  Fublic  School." 
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County. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


DUMBARTON. 


DUMFRIES. 


EDINBURGH. 


ELGIN. 


FIFE. 


FORFAR. 


*Bonhill    Vale    of     Leven 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Dumbarton  (B)  Academy 
H  C  P  S 

Old  kiipatiick  Clydebank 
H.G.P.S. 

Row  Helensbargh  Hermi- 
tage H.G.P.S. 

Dumfries  Academy  - 


Dumfries,      Mount     St. 
Michael's  College. 

Edinburgh   Boroughmuir 

H.G.P.S. 
Edinburgh,       Broughton 

H.ap.s. 

Laoawade  H.G.P.S.- 

Leith(B)  Academy  H.G.P.8. 
The  Holy  Cross  Hi^^er 
G^ade  Acadeihy. 

Bellie  Fochabers  MOne's 
Institution  H.G.S. 

Cromdtde  Grantown 
H.G.P.S. 

Elgin  Academy 

Forres  (B)  H.G.P.S. 


Anfitrnther,WaidAcademy 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 

Dunfermline  High  School 


Kirkcaldy  High  School  • 

St.-    Andrews,      Madras 

College 
Wemyss   Bnckhayen 
H.G.P.S. 

Arbroath  High  School     « 

Brechin  High  School 

droughty  Ferry,  Grove 
Aeademy  H.G:p.8. 

Dundee,  Harris  Academy 
H.G.P.8. 

Dondee,  Morgan  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Forfar  Academy 

MontroM  Academy* 


J.  Brown,  School  Board  Offices, 

Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire. 
A.  Roberts,  Municipal  Buildings, 

Dumbarton. 
J.  McBride,  03,  Kilbowie  Road, 

Clydebank,  Glasgow. 
Maolachlan  &  Kyle,  Municipal 

Buildings,  Helensburgh. 

J.  E.  Blacklock,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  93,  Irish 
Street,  Dumfries. 

Rev.  D.  O'Brien,  St.  Andrew's 
House,  Dumfries. 


(G.  W.  Alexander,  MA;,  Ceetle 
terrace,  Edinburgh. 

C.  K.  Brown,  Eliza  Bank,  Loan- 
head,  Midlothian. 
R.  Hardie,  8,  Links  Place,  Leithl 
Rev.  J.  Forsyth,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Slateford  Road,  Edinburgh. 

C.  Gray,  Fochabers. 

R.  C.  Lobban,  Carr  Bridge,  Inver- 

nees-shire. 
E.    D.   Jameson,   Clerk  to  the 

Burgh  School  Boajrd,  Elein. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie,  High  Street, 
Forres. 

D.  Cook,  Anstruther. 

R.  J.  Davidson,  24,  St.  Catherine 
Street,  Cupar. 

D.  Gorrie,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  4,  Maygate, 
Dunfermline. 

A.  Beveridge,  Clerk  to  the  School 

Board,  Kirkcaldy. 
C.  S.  Grace,  Market  Street,  St. 

Andrews. 
A.   W.   Taylor,    Clerk    to   the 

Wemyss   School  Board,    East 

Wemyss. 

W.    Alexander,    Clerk   to    the 

Burgh  School  Board,  62,  High 

Street,  Arbroath. 
J.    Craiff,  Clerk  to   the   Burgh 

School  Board,  5,  Swan  Street 

Breehin. 

E.  Cowan,  Royal  Bank  Buildings, 
High  Street,  Dundee. 

(J.  E.  Williams,  School  Board 
Offices,  Dundee. 

A.    Hay,   Clerk    fo   the   Ibiii^ 

Scfhool  Board,  20,  East  High 

Street,  Forfar. 
W.   Ross,  Clerk  to   the   Burgh 

School  Board,  10,  Cajstle  Street, 

Montrose. 


*  Conditionally  recognised. 


t  See 


footnote  on  page  702 
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Covaty. 


t  Name  of  Ctatn. 


HADDINGTON. 


INVERNESa 


KINCABDIKB. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

LANARK. 


LINUTHGOW. 


Diuil]ar(B)H.G.P.6. 
Uftddiogton,  Knox  lutitate 


North  Berwick  HighSohool 


InvemeiB  Royal  Aoademy 


KilmalUe,    Fort  WUliiun 

H.G.P.S. 
Kingussie  H.G.P.8. 
Portree  H.G.P.S. 

Stoneluiren,    Mackie 

Aoademy 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  - 

Aiidrie   (B)  Academy 

H.G.P.a 
Biggar  H.G.P.S.      • 


Name  and  Adfireas  of 
Coirespondent. 


Bsons'  "^  i 
S.        I  1  W.  H 
Mons*  f       Str« 
a      J 


BothiraU  BeUshill 

Academy  H.G«P.S. 
Gambnsnethan,    Wishaw 

H^G.P.a 
Daliiel  H.G.P.a     • 
GU^gow      Hutchesons^ 

Boys'  Grammar 
Glasgow      Hutchesons' 

Girls'  Grammar 
Gla^sow   Ke^    Road 

H.G.p«a  I 

GU^gow   Pupil  Teachers'; 

Instliute  j 

Glasgow   Whitehill 

HJj.P.a  ' 

Glasgow   Woodside 

HJJ.P.8. 
Glasgow  BU  Mango's 

Academy  H.aR.C.8. 
Govai^  DowanhiU 

H.G.R.C.  Practising  S. 
Govan   Polloksbields 

Albert  Road  H.G.P.a 
<jk>van  BeUahonstoa 

Academy  H.G.P.S. 
'Hamilton  Academy- 
Lanark  (B)  Grammar 

H.ap.a 

Maiyhill  North  Kelvin- 
side  H.G.P.a 

Old  Monkland  Coatbridge 
H.G.P.a 


R.  White,  Dunbar. 

T.  W.  Todrick,  Clerk  to  the 
Combined  School  Boud,  Had- 
dington. 

A.  D.  WaUaoe,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  East  Road, 
North  Berwick. 

W.  C.  MaoBean,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  42  Union  Street, 
Inverness. 

D.    MoLeish,   Parade     Houae, 
Fort  WiUUm 

L.  Mackintosh,  Kingussie. 

R.  Maodonald,  National  Bank, 
Portree. 

J.  Falconer,  StonehaTen. 

A.  Cavan,  Clerk  to  the  School 
i      Board,  Kirkcudbright. 

I  G.    IL    Motherwell,    10,    Bank 

I      Street,  Aiidrie. 

,  A.  Russell,  Howieson  Buildings, 

Big);;ar. 
,  R.    ^srr,   50,   Cadzow    Street, 
I      Hamilton. 
,  T.    Smith,    Commercial    Bank, 

Wkihaw. 
W.  R^  Barbour,  Motherwell 


Macdonald,  158,  Ingram 
Street,  Glasgow. 


J.  t^ark,    129,  Bath    Street, 
Glasgow. 


J.  Annias,  84,  Henrietta  Street, 

Glasgow. 
Miss  Leecher,  17,  Victoria  Circus, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 


!"■ 


MacLeod,  151,  Bath  Street^ 
Glasgow. 


P.  Keith,  aerk  to  the  Baigh 
School  Board,  67,  Cadzow 
Street,  Hamilton. 

J.  F.  Shirley,  Lanark. 

W.  B.  Gemmel,  208,  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow. 

W.  «r  Andrew,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Coatbridge. 


*Bathate  Academy 
H.G.S. 


Messrs.  Scott-Monerieff,  Thooffioo 
and  Shiells,  141,  George  Street, 
Edinbnrp[lL 

Bo'ness  AcademyH^G.P.S.,  R.  J.  Jamieson,  Bo'ness,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 

Linlithgow  Academy         |  A.  Tumbull,  Linlithgow. 


*  Conditionally  recognisedt 


t  See  footnote  on  page  70^       t 
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County. 


NAIRN. 
ORKNEY. 

PEEBLES. 

PERTH. 


RENFREW. 


BOSS. 


ROXBURGH. 


SELKIRK. 
SHETLAND. 


STIRLING. 


SUTHERLAND. 
WIGTOWN 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Nairn,  Rose's  Academical 

In»titntion 
Kirkwall  (B)  H.G.P.S.     - 

Stromness  H.G.P.S. 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County 
High  School 

Blairgowrie  H.  G.  P.  S. 

Callander,  McLaren  High 
School 

Ciieff,  Morrison's  Academy 

Perth  Academy 

Cathcart    Queen's    Park 

H.G.P.S. 
Greenock  (B)  Holrascroft 

H.G.P.S. 
Paisley  (B)  Grammar 
School     and    Wm.     B. 
Barbour  Academy. 

Dingwall  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Rosskeen,  Invergordon 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Stomoway  Nicolson  Insti- 
tute H.G.P.S. 

Tain  Royal   Academy    - 

Kelso  High  School  - 


Selkirk  High  School 
•Lerwick,  Anderson  Edu- 

cational  Institute 

H.G.P.S. 
Falkirk  High  School 

Stirling  High  School 

Golspie  H.G.P.S.    - 

Newton  Stewart,  Douglas 
High  School  (Girls). 

Newton  Stewart,  Ewart 
High  School  (Boys). 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


A.  Robertson,  34,  High  Street 
Nairn. 

J-  ^^gi  27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirk- 
wall. 

J.  A.S.  Brown,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

W.  Lyon,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Peebles. 

R.  R.  Black,  Bank  Street,  Blair- 
gowrie. 

W.  Thomson,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Callander,  Perthshire. 

P.  Muiray,  43,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

P.  Martin,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Boai'd,  Tay  Street,  Perth. 

G.  J.  Cameron,  104,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  F.  Niven,  Municipal  Build- 
ings, Wallace  Place,  Greenock. 

MacRobert  and  Hutchison, 
Clerks  to  the  Burgh  School 
Board,  6,  St.  James  Place, 
Paisley. 

A.  Ross,  Dingwall. 

W.  George,  High  Street,  Inver- 
gorden, Ross-shire. 

W.  J.  Clarke,  County  Buildings, 
Stornoway, 

W.  T.  Mactavish,  County  Build- 
ings, Tain. 

T.  D.  Crichton  Smith,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Board,  66,  Wood- 
market,  Kelso. 

J.  Steedman,  Selkirk. 

R.  D.  Ganson,  Lerwick. 


T.  (iibson.  Clerk  to  the   Burgh 

Scliool    Board,    Bank    Street, 

Falkirk. 
J.    Brown,   Clerk  to  the  Burirh 

School     Board,     10,    Barnton 

Street,  Stirling. 
D.    Peters,     County    Buildings, 

Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire. 


I 


J.  McGill,  Newton  Stewart. 


*  Conditionally  recognised. 
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♦EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  RECOGNITION 
AS  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Papers  Set  in  1907  at  the  Written  Examination. 


French. 


Saturday.  16th  March. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

I.  Traduire  trte  soigneusement  en  fran^ais : 

"  Me,  my  love  ? "  cried  his  wife,  hearing  and  understanding 
only  in  part.  "  Are  you  talking  about  me  ?  I  am  sure  nobody 
ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  a  greater  advocate  for  matrimony  than  1 
am ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  misery  of  her  leaving  Hart- 
field,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  Miss  Taylor  but  as  the 
most  fortunate  woman  in  the  world;  and  as  to  slighting  Mr. 
Weston — that  excellent  Mr.  Weston — I  think  there  is  nothing 
that  he  does  not  deserve.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  men  that  ever  existed.  Excepting  yourself  and  your 
brotner,  I  do  not  know  his  eaual  for  temper.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  flying  Henry's  kitef  tor  him  that  very  windy  day  last 
Easter ;  and  ever  since  his  particular  kindness  last  September 
twelvemonth  in  writing  that  note,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on 
purpose  to  assure  me  that  there  was  no  scarlet  fever  {  at 
Cobham,  I  have  been  convinced  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
teeling  heart  nor  a  better  man  in  existence.  If  anybody  can 
deserve  him,  it  must  be  Miss  Taylor." 

t  Kite  =  un  cerf -volant. 

J  Scarlet  fever  =la  fievre  scarlatine. 

II.  R&umer,  en  fran9ais,  le  morceau   suivant,  et  apprecier  la 
pens^  qui  en  forme  la  conclusion. 

Le  Uzard  sur  lea  mines  de  Rorne, 

Un  jour,  seul  dans  le  Colis^e, 
Ruine  de  Torgueil  remain, 
Sur  I'herbe  de  sang  arosee 
Je  m'assis,  Tacite  k  la  main. 

Je  lisais  les  crimes  de  Rome, 
Et  Tempire  k  Tencan  vendu, 
Et,  pour  Clever  un  seul  homme, 
L'univers  si  has  descendu. 


•  For  further  particulars  of  these  Examinations  see  the  Memorandum 
of   10th  September,  1907.    (Page  200). 
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Je  voyais  la  pl6be  idol&tre, 
Saluant  les  triomphateurs, 
Baigner  ses  yeux  isur  le  theatre 
Dans  le  sang  des  gladiateurs. 

Sur  la  muraille  qui  Tincruste, 
Je  recomposais  leutement 
Les  lettres  du  riom  de  VAuguste 
Qui  d^dia  le  monument. 

J'en  epelais  le  premier  signe. 
Mais,  deconcertant  mes  regiFirds, 
XJn  l&ard  dormait  sur  la  nglie 
Ou  brillait  le  nom  des  C6sars. 

Seul  h^ritier  des  s.ept  coUiaes,.; 
Seul  habitant  de  ces  debris. 
II  Templa9ait  sous  ces  mines 
Le  grand  Hot  des  peuplea  taris. 

Sorti  des  pentes  de  murailles, 
II  venal t,  de  froid  engourdi, 
Rechauffer  ses  vertes  Scailles 
Au  contact  du  bronze  atti^di. 

Consul,  C6sar,  maitre  du  monde, 
Pontife,  Auguste,  egal  aux  dieux, 
L'ombre  de  ce  reptile  immonde 
Eclipsait  ta  gloire  k  mes  yeux  ! 

La  nature  a  son  ironie, 

Le  livre  dchappa  de  ma  main. 

O  Tacite,  tout  ton  g^nie 

Raille  moins  fort  Torgueil  humain  ! 

Lamartixe. 

in.  Composition  fran9aise. 

Traitor  Tun  des  sujets  suivants : — 

(a)  Expliquer,  d^velopper  et  discuter  Tid^e-suivante  d'un 
pedagogue  fran9ais^ 

"II  y  a  deux  sortes  de  lecture:  Vilhe  approfondie, 
laquelle  se  propose  de  ne  laisser  rieri  d^  douteux,  aucune 
obscurity ;  Fautre  plus  rapid^/  plus  nwipeificielle,  la  lecture 
cursive.  Les  deux  serpnt  employees  tour  k  tour,  quel- 
quefois  pour  le  meme.:te^t|e,4«^  premiere,  ^urtout  en  classe, 
la  seconde  k  la  maison.  Mais  cursive  o^  approfondie,  la 
lecture  doit  etre  faite  pour  elle-meme,  sans  d^penser  le 
temps  k  la  lente  elaboratioii  d'urie  traduction." 

(b)  Indiauer,  dans  uno'  letlrt  k  Un  Urdi  frimyais,  les  traits 
csscntiels  de  la  vie  scolaire  en  Ecosse. 
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German. 


Saturday,  16th  March— 2  to  5  p.m. 


(German  script  should  be  used  at  least  in  the  passage  for  trans- 
lation into  Oerman,  2.  Candidates  are  advised  to  devote  abaiU 
on^  hour  to  Question  3.) 

1.  Translate  into  good  English : — 

(a)  9Ud  i(^  gum  rrfienmal  ben  ivunbertaren  tobgefang  M  ^itigen  9ran« 
cidcud  lad,  ber  ade  QUmtnU  unb  Sreaturfn  mtt  9ef(^n>ifletti(^  ixtU  umfa^t, 
ivar  i(^  rntj&dt  &brr  bad  jdrtUc^e  ,,unfm  ®(^roe{ier,  bad  SBaffet"  unb  ^atu 
bamit  ben  9lamen  fftr  melne  ^itU  gu  aUem  Gaffer  grfimben.  SBie  eim 
@d;n)efiet  liebte  i(^  e6,  unb  »ie  fine  @(^roe{ler  txr^anb  ed  mi(^,  liebte  mid) 
wieber  unb  erf(^(o^  mir  feine  ja^Qofm  ge^rimen  ®ct^5n^eitm,  benen  nod^  nte 
ein  ^altx  obcr  S)id^teT  gerec^t  geroorben  i{l.  SBet  follte  au(^  bad  SBaffer  nid^t 
lieben !  Sd  ifl  bcn^egtid^,  n^ric^,  rein,  mac^tig,  ed  f^iegelt  ben  <&imme(  unb  bir 
unftc^tbaren  S^arben  bet  £uft^  ed  rebet  unb  flngt  bom  fufen  $(auberton  bid  gum 
nnn;iberfle^Ii(^en  @turm(ieb,  ed  jie^t  in  !5fHi(^en  ^d^Ieiern  am  «@immel  ^in. 
QBie  oft  fianb  ic^  bejaubert  in  bem  ^nblitf  bed  mittfigli(^  leu(^tenben  992eered 
oerfunfen  ober  ber  5tbenbfpiegelung  eined  SBergfeed.  3Kit  befonberem  fReije  jeigt 
mir  bie  (Scinnerung  fobann  bie  SRdcbte  einer  Sugivanberung  bem  Ufer  eined 
Gtromed  entlang.  S)ied  bun!(e  9tauf(i^n  bed  S&eggenoffen,  bied  en^ig  geiraltige 
3ie^en  o^ne  9ia{l  unb  (Snbe,  n?oneben  ali  meine  IEBanberf<^ft  nut  eine  furje 
dleife  u>ar !  3n  folc^n  @tunben  fpurt  man  ben  Stem  ber  gTO^n  iHilatur  unD 
ben  •derjifd^Iag  ber  Grbe.  ^  ( ff  ^• 

(b)  3(f;  nninble  flill  ben  9BaIbed))fab, 
C^d  bunfett  bie  0}ad;t  ^rein. 

3m  ®runbe  raufc^t  ein  !D^it^lenrab| 
S)er  ©rilten  l^ieb  fdlft  ein. 

aSie  liegt  fo  tief,  roie  liegt  fo  »elt 
S)ie  aBelt  im  Sl^onbedbuft ! 
3)ie  Stimme  ber  aSalbeinfamftU 
3m  SBinbedfdufcIn  ruft: 

rotrf  ab  bein  bang  ertrfiumted  ®e^ 
SBirf  ab  bie  falfdje  iUifl ! 
®ie  frtjmel,^en  ^in  wit  3?iarjcnf(^nee, 
Unb  5De  blcibt  bie  QSrufl. 

SBIirf  auf,  n?o  ©tern  an  ©tern  entbrennt, 
Unb  fvri*'  beiu  ^erj  gur  Olu^; 
S)enu  etv'gcr  aid  bad  S^irmameut, 
$u  Heined  iM(^t,  bift  S)u! 
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2.  Translate  into  German : — 

It  was  now  deep  night.  Perseus  looked  upward,  and  saw 
the  round,  bright,  silvery  moon,  and  thought  that  he  should 
desire  notlung  better  than  to  soar  up  to  her^  and  spend  his  life 
there.  Then  ne  looked  downward  again,  and  saw  the  earth,  with 
its  seas  and  lakes  and  the  silver  courses  of  its  rivers,  and  its 
snowy  moimtain  peaks,  and  the  breadth  of  its  fields,  and  the 
dark  cluster  of  its  woods,  and  its  cities  of  white  marble ;  and, 
with  the  moonshine  sleeping  over  the  whole  scene,  it  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  moon  or  any  star  could  be.  And  among  other 
objects  he  saw  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  his  dear  mother 
was.  Sometimes  he  and  Quicksilver  approached  a  cloud,  that 
at  a  distance  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  neecy  silver ;  although, 
when  they  plunged  into  it,  they  found  themselves  chilled  and 
moistened  with  grey  mist.  So  swift  was  their  flight,  however, 
that,  in  an  instant,  they  emerged  from  the  cloud  into  the  moon- 
light again.  Once  a  high  soaring  eagle  flew  right  against  the 
invisibk  Perseua  The  bravest  sights  were  the  meteors,  that 
gleamed  suddenlv  out  as  if  a  bonfire  had  been  kindled  in  the 
sk^,  and  made  the  moonshine  pale  for  as  much  as  a  hundred 
miles  around  them. 

Hawthorne. 

3.  Write  a  short  German  essay  of  about  200  to  300  words 
on  either  of  the  following  subjects : — 

(a)  Describe,    in   detail,  a   town   ¥rith   which    you   are 
familiar. 

(6)  Give  an  account  of  a  ballad  or  short  story  you  have 
recently  read; 

or,  write  a  letter  in  German,  describing  a  walk  along  a  busy 
street. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  190G-ld07. 


LIST   OF   TABLES. 

Junior  Students, 

1.  Table  Bhowing   the    number  .of  ^nior  Students    in    training 

during  the  year  1906-7,  and  the  Oranta  paid  in  respect  of 
thoae  Students. 

Students  iti  Full  Training,  ' 

2.  Table  of  Grante  undbr  Artifeles  60  and  63  of  the  Regalations 

paid  for  the  year  ended  Slst  July,  1907. 

3.  Table  showing  particuliars  6t'  Students  iri  Training  during  the 

year  1906-7. 

4.  Table  showing  particulars  of  outgoing  Students,  1907. 

5.  Table  showing    number   of  outgoing    Students    recognised  as 

qualified  to  teach  certain  subjects  (Article  37  (b.)), 

6.  Table  showing  results  of    Oral  and  Written  Examinations  in 

Modern  Languages,  1907. 

7.  Table  showing  the  number  of  Trained  and   Untrained  Certifi- 

cated Teachers  recognised  in  each  of  the  years  1898-1907. 

Further  Instruction  of  Teachers. 

8.  Table  of  Grants  paid  under  Article  66  of  the  Regulations  for 

the  year  ended  31st  July,  1907. 

9.  Lists  of  Courses  for  the  further  instruction  of  Teachers  sanctioned 

by  the  Department  during  the  year  1906-7. 

10.  Summary  under  Subjects  of  Table  9,  and  of  similar  Tables  for 

previous  years. 

King's  Scholarship  and  Certificate  Examinations, 

11.  Summary    of    Results    of     King's     Scholarship     Examination 

1906. 

12.  Summary  of  Results  of  Certificate  Examination,  1907. 
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Table  1. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Junior  Students  in  Training 
during  the  year  1906-7,  and  the  Grants  paid  in  respect  of  those 
Students. 


Kame  of  Centre  In  County  Order. 


Number  of 

Students  In 

training  during 

year  (all  in  Ist 

year  of  training.) 


Aberdeen 
Aberdeen  Central  H.G.P.S.    - 
Huntly  Gordon  H.G.P.S. 
Peterhead  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Argyll 
Dunoon,  etc.   Grammar  H.G.P.S. 
Oban  (B)  H.G.P.S. 

Ayr 
Ardrossan  Academy  H.G.P.S^ 

Ajrr  Academy 

Beith  Spier's  School 
Girvan  (Town)  H.G.P.S. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy   • 
Kihnaniock(B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 


Ban 
AWlour  H.G.P.S. 
Ranflf  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Keith  H.G.P.S. 
Mortlach  H.G.P.S. 
Rathven  Buckie  H.G.P.S. 


Berwick 
Dans,     The    Berwickshire     High 
School  -.(-.-. 


Caithness 
Thurno  Miller  Institution  H.G.P.S. 
Wick  (B)  Pulteneytown  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Clackmannan 
Alloa  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S.  - 
Dollar  Institution  .... 
Dumbarton  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Old  Kilpatrick  Clydebank  H.G.P.S. 
Kow  Helensburgh  Hermitage 
H.G.P.S.      •       •        -        •        - 

Dvmfries 
Dumfries  Academy .        .        «        . 

Edinburgh 
Edinburgh  Boroughmuir  H.G.P.S. 
Edinburgh  Bronghton  H.G.P.S.     - 
Las6wade  H.G.P.S. 
Leith  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S.  - 

Blgin 
Bellie  Fochabers  Milnes  Institution 

H.G.S. 

Cromdale  Gran  town  H.G.P.S. 


Elgin  Academy 
Forres  (B)H.G. 


P.S. 


Number  who 

left  during  or  at 

the  end  of  the 

year  without 

completing 

their  course  of 

training. 


Grant  Paid. 


A     t,    d. 


38  13     4 
52  13    4 


32    0    0 
56    0    0 


56    0  0 

14  13  4 

60    0  0 

40    0  0 

40    0  0 

154    0  0 


32  0  0 

24  0  0 

24  0  0 

40  0  0 


32    0    0 
00  13    4 


16  0  0 

28  0  0 

44  0  0 

*48  0  0 

48  0  0 


52    0    0 


202  13  4 

157    6  8 

24    0  0 

194  13  4 


38  13    4 

8    0    0 

40    0    0 


•  Part  of  the  Grant  to  this  Centre  is  not  yet  paid. 
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Name  of  Centre  in  County  Order. 


Number  of 

Students  in 

traiuinff  during 

year  (all  in  let 

year  of  training.) 


Anstruther  Waid  Academy     - 
Capar  Bell  Baxter  School 
Dunfermline  High  School 
Kirkcaldy  High  School   • 

For/ar 
Arbioath  Hi^h  School     - 
Krechin  High  School 
Broughty  Ferry    Grove    Academy 

H.G.P.S. 

Dundee  Harriii  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Dundee  Morgan  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Fotfar  Academy  .  -  .  - 
Montrose  Academy 

Haddington 

Dimb;ir(B)  H.G.P.S.       - 
Haddington  Knox  In.stitat«    - 
North  Berwick  High  Scliool    - 

Inveniess 

Kihnallie  Fort  William  H.G.P.S.   - 

Kingu>Bie  H.G.P.S. 

Portree  H.G.P.S.     -        .        -        - 


Kincardine 
Stonehaven  Mackie  Acatlemy 

KirkcudbHght 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 

Lanark 
Airdrie  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Biggar  H.G.P.S.      - 
Cambusnethan  Wishaw  H.G.P.S. 
Dalziel  H.G.P.S.      - 
Glasgow,  Hutehesons'  Boys*  Gram. 

S. 

Glasgow,  Hutchesons*  Girls' Gram, 

S. 

Glasgow,  Pupil  Teachers'  Institute 
Glasgow,    St.    Mungo's    Academy 

H.G.K.C.S. 

Govan  Dowanhill  H.G.R.C.S. 
Govan  Pupil  Teachers'  Institute     - 
Hamilton  Academy 
Lanark  (B)  Grammar  H.G.P.S.      - 
Mary  hiU  North  Kelvinside  H.G.P.S. 

Lirdithgow 
Bo'ness  Academy  H.G.P.S.     - 
Linlithgow  Academy 

Nairn 

Nairn,  Rose's  Academical  Institu- 
tion        


Number  who 

left  during  or  at 

the  end  of  the 

year  without 

completing 

their  course  of 

training. 


QnmtP^il. 


£     I.  <i. 


56    0  0 

45    6  8 

40    0  0 

26  13  4 


24    0    0 


40    0  0 

20    0  U 

70  13  4 

4S    0  0 

48    0  0 


40  0  0 
16  0  0 
32    0    0 


16    0    0 


14    0    0 


32  0  0 

13  6  8 

24  0  0 

72  0  0 


21     6    8 
284  13    4 


48    0  0 

6  13  4 

132    0  0 

42  13  4 

22    0  0 

29    6  8 


40    0    0 
32    0    Oi 


24    0    0 
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Nome  of  Centre  in  Ooonty  Order. 

Number  of 

Students  in 

toaining  during 

year  (all  in  let 

year  of  training.) 

Number  who 

left  during  or  at 

the  und  of  the 

year  without 

completing 

their  coune  of 

training. 

Grant  Paid. 

Orkney 
KirkwEll  (B)  H.G.P.S.    - 
Stromness  H.G.P.S. 

S 
-3 
}^ 

1 

1 

6 
4 

1 

7 
4 

J 
"t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

56 
32 

t.   <f. 

0  0 
0    0 

Peebles 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High 
School  -        -        -        ... 

3 

6 

4 

10 

3 

6 

4 

11 

24 

0    0 

Ferth 
Blairgowrie  H.G.P.S.      - 
Callander  McLaren  High  School     - 
Pttrih  Academy        -        -        .        . 

1 

— 

2 

2 

45 
32 
85 

6  8 
0  0 
6    8 

Eenfrew 
Cathoart  Queen's  Park  H.G.P.S.    - 
Greepock  (B)  Holmscroft  H.G.P.S. 
FaAMlej  Grammar  School  and  Wm. 
B.  Barbour  Academy 

3 

4 

10 
15 

2 

10 
18 

6 

1 

— 

1 

56 
141 

32 

0  0 
6    8 

0    % 

Boss 
Dingwall  Academy  H.  G.P.S. 
Kosskeen     Inyergordon    Academy 

H.G.P.S.      -        ■        -        .        - 
Stomoway    Nicolson    Institute 

H.G.P.8.      -               ... 
Tain  Royal  Academy 

1 
1 

4 
5 

3 

5 
6 

3 

— 

— 

40 

48 

21 

0  0 
0    0 

6    8 

Roxburgh 
Kelsp  High  School  .... 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

24 

0    0 

Selkirk 
Selkirk  High  School       - 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

24 

0    0 

SHrlinff 
Falkirk  High  School 
Stirling  High  School 

2 

1 

14 
2 

16 
3 

— 

— 

r 

106 
24 

0  0 
0    0 

SfUherland 
Golspie,  H.G.P.S.    - 

— 





— 

— 



- 

. 

Wigtown 

ifewton     Stewart    Doughis    High 

Sehool  (Girls)        .... 

Newton     Stewart     Ewart     High 

School  (Boys)        .... 

2 

4 
405 

4 
2 

518 

t 
14 

2 

26 

2 
2 

40 

32 
16 

•  • 
0   e 

Totals  .... 

113 

3,790  0    0 
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Training  of  Teaches  (Scotland). 


Table  2. 

Table  of  Grants  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  paid  for  the  year 
ended  July  Slat,  1907. 


Piovincial  CommitteeB. 

Grants  under 

Article  60  of  the 

Kegulations. 

■ 

Contributions 
from  General  Aid 

Grant  under 
Article  63  of  the 

Regulations. 

ToUl  Grants. 

Aberdeen   - 
Edinburgh  - 
Glasgow     • 
8t.  Andrews 

£        8.     d. 
3,767    0    0 
3,476    0    0 
9,680  10    0 
5,101    0    0 

£   s     d. 
41  14    0 

£       8.     d. 
3,767    0    0 
3.517  14    0 
»,6^0  10    0 
5,101    0    0 

ToUl  - 

22.024  10    0 

41  14    0 

22,066    4    0 

Training  Colleges. 


Grants  under 

Article  00  of  the 

Kegulations. 


I  £     B.  d, 

Aberdeen  Church  of  Scotland :  3.470    0  0* 

,.         United  Free  Churcjh 4,810    0  0 

Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland ,  6,245    0  0* 

„           United,  Free  Church ,  7,038  10  0 

Episcopal ,  2,346  10  11 

Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland, I  6.830    0  0* 

•■        -  -       -       -  0960    0  0* 

5,092    0  0 


Unitjed  Free  Church 
Roman  CithoUo     - 


43,692    0  11 


^  ImtslmenU  paid.     The  balance  of  grant  for  the  year  in  each  of  theae  caaee  has 
not  yet  been  iwid. 

Total  Gbants  :— Article  60 66,716  10  11 

Article  63  (General  Aid  Grant)  -        •  41  14    0 

Total  £65,758    4  11 
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Training  of  lea/^hera  (Scotland). 


Tabi-e  6. 

Statement  showing  the  Resvlts  of  the  WritteD  and  Oral 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  recognition  under  the  Memorandum 
of  ist  January,  1907,  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages — 
1907. 


French. 

German. 

1 

i  . 
1 

1 

-   1 

Males. 
Females 

1 

No.  of  Students  in  training  presented. 
(Including  oxStadents)    - 

No.^fotliwcirid!^»te»P««ented    -        - 

18 
24 

42 

10 

1 
8 

23^ 

366 
26 

384 

50 

! 

4 
2 

6 
3 
3 

118 
10 

12S 

92 

2 
27 

7 

122 
12 

Total  - 

392 

1 

434 

1          1 

134 

No.  who  obtained  recognition  as  Vlft'ified 
Teachers 

No.   who   passed  Written  Examlnati^ 
only 

No.  who  passed  Oral  Examination  only  • 

No.  of  nnsncoessfal  Candidates 

156 

38 
79 

,119 

N 

166 

39 

87 
142 

i 

9o 

2 

30 
7 
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Table  11. 


KING'S    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION, 


DECEMBER,     1906. 


Summary  of  Besolts  of  Examination. 


MALES. 


PupU 
Teachers. 

Non-Pupil 
Teachers. 

Total. 

Passed  :— 1st  Class       .... 
2nd  Class      .... 
3rd  Class       .        .        .        . 

7 
27 
55 

3 
12 
25 

10 
39 

80 

Total :— Passed 

Failed 

89 
11 

40 
18 

29 

Total  presented 

100 

58 

158 

Qualified  under  Article  70  {d)  6  (a),  70 
{d)  6  (b),  95  (a)  2,  95  (a)  3, 96  (a)  or  96 
(6)  of  the  Code. 

120 

87 

207 

FEMALES. 


PupU 
Teacners. 

Non-Pupil 
Teachers. 

Total. 

Passed  :—l8t  Class       .... 
2nd  Class      .... 
3rd  Class      .... 

185 
262 
409 

31 

40 

100 

216 
302 
509 

Total :— Parsed 

FaUed 

856 
117 

171 
103 

1.027 
220 

Total  presented 

973 

274 

1,247 

Qualified  under  Article  70  {d)  6  (a),  70 
(d)  6  (h),  95  (a)  2, 95  (a)  3, 96  (a)  or  96  (6) 
of  the  Code. 

324 

157 

481 
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Tablb  12. 
CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1907. 


Summary  of  Results  of  Examination  of 
Graduates  and  Teachers. 


Graduates. 

Examined  under  Article  72  (c)  of  the  Eegulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Educacion,  «fec.,  of  Teachers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

Males 

Females 

TotalH 

n 

29 
15 

1 

45 

44 

1 

Exempted  under  Article  72  {c).  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers. 


Males  - 
Females 


Total 


5 
14 


19 


Teachers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

Recognised 

under 

Article  72 

(/)  of  the 

Regulations. 

Failed. 

Males     .       -       -        . 
Females 

Totals  - 

43 

1,071 

21 
630 

17 
397 

6 
44 

1,114 

651 

414 

49 
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SCOTCH   EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL,  LONDON. 


King's    Scholarship    Ezamination. 


December    1908. 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 

BSLATING  TO  THE 

EXAMINATION     OF    PUPIL    TEACHERS 

FOR 

ADMISSION  AS  STUDENTS  in  FULL  TRAINING, 

AND  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF 

ASSISTANT    TEACHER 
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NOTICE. 

THE    KING'S  SCHOLARSHIP   EXAMINATION  WILL   BE 

DISCONTINUED    AFTER    THE    EXAMINATION 

HELD  IN   DECEMBER,  1908. 


This  e-immlwatlon  !■  held  prinuuily  to  meet  tbe  oaeee  of  PUPtL- 
TBACHSBS  for  wliom  it  has  not  1>een  fonnd  pooelUe  to  mmau^e  for  a 
onrrloolnm  of  laetmotlon  wliloli  oan  be  approved  in  teme  of  Artlole  M  of 
the  Segiilatloiie  for  the  Training  of  Teaehera,  and  who  have  aooordingly 
obtained  the  epeelal  permission  of  the  Department  to  terminate  their 
engagements  in  terms  of  the  Seeond  paragraph  of  the  note  to  that  ArtlOle. 
The  Xzamination  will  also  be  open  to  any  Candidates  who  were  qnalifled 
to  attend  the  King's  Seholarship  Xzaminatlon  AS  PUPIIi-TXACHKRS  In 
previOQs  yearSt  to  TXACHKRS  RXCOONI8KD  UNDBB  ABTICLSS  38  (o)  S 
and  19  D  (a)  OF  THX  CODB  of  IWM,  and  to  any  Candidates  who  reoelvod 
permission  to  attend  the  King's  Seholarship  Xzaminatlon  in  any  former 
year. 

Persons  who  are  eligible  to  attend  this  Xzamlnation  may  also  qnaUiy 
for  exemption  therefirom  in  terms  of  Artlole  70  (d)  6  of  the  Code  of  19M. 
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[733  ] 
SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


KING'S  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  1908, 


IBIPORTANT. 

Tlie  attention  of  CaadidatM  for  the  King's  CkdioUurslitp  Xzamlnation  t  o 
lie  held  In  Deoember,  IMM,  !■  called  to  tbe  temw  of  *Artttile  78  (b)  1  and  8  of  the 
Segnlatlona  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  from  which  It  will  be  seen  that  it  Is 
only  In  the  case  of  Candidates  who  have  been  Pupil-teachers  that  a  imss 
at  this  examination  will  qualify  for  immediate  admission  into  fhll  training. 
SnocessfUl  candidates,  other  than  Pupil-teaehers,  will  be  recognised  as 
Assistant  Tea<diers  under  Article  79  of  the  Cede  of  IMM,  and  must  serve 
fbr  a  period  of  not  less  than  18  months  In  that  capacity  In  order  to  qualify 
for  admission  Into  training  in  terms  of  'Article  78  (b)  4  of  the  Regulations. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  The    Examination    will  commence  on  Tuesday^  15th  ol 
December,  1908,  and  will  be  held  at  the  following  Centres  : — 


ABERDEEN. 

ELGIN. 

OBAN. 

AYR. 

GLASGOW. 

PAISLEY. 

DALIBURQH. 

GREENOCK. 

PERTH. 

DUMFRIES. 

INVERlfESS. 

PORTREE. 

DUNDEE. 

KIRKWALL. 

STIRLING. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

LERWICK. 

STORNOWAY 

EDINBURGH. 

MOTHERWELL. 

WICK. 

and  also  at  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Training  College,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Training  College,  Glasgow. 

2.  The  Examination  extends  to  the  subjects  re(}uired  in  the 
course  of  a  Pupil-teacher's  engagement  and  mentioned  in  the 
Syllabus  appended  hereto. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  either  Pupil-teachers  entering  for  their 
final  examination  imder  the  note  to  Article  69  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  or  other  persons  over  18  years  of 
a^e  on  the  1st  of  October  next  following  the  date  of  the  Examina- 
tion who  come  within  the  terms  of  the  notice  printed  on  page  2 
of  this  Syllabus  The  names  of  all  Candidates  must  be  notified 
to  the  Department  before  the  1st  October,  1908. 

*  ArHeUa  of  tkc  Regulatuma  rif erred  to  above  :— 
73  (b)  In  any  year  up  to  and  inolnding  1914  there  may  be  admitted  as  Stadents  in  Fall 

1.  Pupil  Teacbera  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Sxamlnation  (1st,  2nd  or 
8rd  Class)  or  who  hare  obtained  exemption  therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70(d)  (6)  of  the 
Codeofl906. 

8.  Persons  other  than  Pupil  Teachers  who  hare  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion in  the  1st  or  2nd  Class  at  the  Examination  held  in  1906  or  any  previons  year. 

•  •  •  » 

4.  Persona  who  bare  served  in  State-aided  Schools  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code  of  1906),  or  as  ProvisioDaUy 
Oertiftcated  Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906). 
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4.  Application  on  behalf  of  Pupil-teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  State-aided  Schools  for  permission  to  attend  the  Examination 
must  be  made  on  Form  146  by  the  official  correspondent  of  the 
school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A  copy  of  this  Form  will  be 
sent  to  the  managers  of  any  State-aided  School  on  application. 

5.  Pupil-teachers  or  ex-Pupil-teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  Schools  must  receive  a  report  from  the  managers  of  their 
schools  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
This  report  should  be  made  on  the  Form  10  P.T.  or  9  (or  %)  for 
the  School. 

6.  Candidates  other  than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  4 
above  must  apply  by  letter  to  the  Department  for  pennission 
to  attend  the  Examination,  giving  their  name  in  fiM  and  the 
exact  date  of  their  birth,  and  stating  their  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  Examination. 

7.  Non-Pupil-teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  marks  for  Reading, 
Repetition,  and  Teaching,  must  communicate  with  H.M. 
Inspector  for  the  district,  whose  report  will  be  made  on  Form 
13  [c];  and  they  must  obtain  from  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  a  satisfactory  report  on  their  physical  fitness,  which 
must  be  made  on  Form  42. 

(Forms  13  [c]  and  42  will  be  enclosed  with  the  Form  13 
admitting  the  Candidate  to  the  Examination.) 

8.  Candidates  wishing  to  be  examined  at  either  of  the  two 
Training  Colleges  (see  j^e  733)  must  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments with  the  authorities  of  such  College  for  securing  a  seat 
To  other  Candidates  a  choice  of  Centres  is  offered  (see  page  733). 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department 
as  to  the  result  of  their  Examination.  Pupil-teacher  Candidates 
who  obtain  a  place  in  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Class  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  as  Students  in  Full  Training.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  of  successful  Candidates  as 
Assistant  Teachers,  see  Articles  79  of  the  Scotch  Code,  1906, 
32  (c)  2  of  the  Code  of  1907,  and  Article  71  (ft)  and  (c)  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Special  attention  is 
also  directed  to  Article  71  {d)  of  the  Regulations. 

10.  The  position  in  the  Class  List  of  any  Candidates  entitled 
to  exemption  under  the  last  paragraph  of  the  notice  printed  on 
page  2  of  this  Syllabus,  who  elect  to  undergo  the  Examination, 
win  depend  upon  the  result  of  such  examination. 

11.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afibrded  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  result  of  the  Examination  in 
particular  subjects. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  the  papers  set  at  previous  Examinations  (price  6^^., 
post  free  7d),  of  the  Scotch  Code  (price  3rf.,  post  free  4d)  and 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teacners  (price  3Jrf., 

Eost  free  ^\d.)  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
limited,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  or  through  any 
bookseller. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 


A.-COMPULSORY   SUBJECTS. 

Reading  and  Repetition.  ^30]— To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and 
jast  expression,  and  to  repeat  100  lines  of  Shakespeare,  Milton^  or  Tennyson 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Teaching.  [60] — To  give  a  collective  or  class  lesson  on  any  subject 
taught  in  State-aided  Schools.    (An  object  lesson  may  be  required.) 

To  prepare  notes  for  any  such  lesson. 

To  answer  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  any  such  lesson. 

NJB.— PnpU-teaolien  and  others  engaged  In  State-aided  Sehoole  perform  the 
exercises  In  Beading,  Repetition  and  Teaching  before  H.]f.  Inspector  at  one 
ot  his  visits  to  their  school  preceding  the  King's  Scholarship  Bxaminatlon 
or  elsewhere  as  he  may  arrange.  Other  Candidates,  by  giving  notice  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  district,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  Beading,  Bepeating, 
and  Caching  before  him  at  some  school  of  which  he  will  give  them  notice. 

Penmansliip  [30]  and  Dictation.    [30] 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of  text 
Land  and  small  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

Candidates  should  yrrite  a  firm,  round,  l^ible  hand. 

Snglish  [60]  and  Composition.    [20] 

To  paraphrase  a  passage  either  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

Knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes  and  terminations,  both  Latin  and  English. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  growth  of  the  English  language  and 
literature. 

To  write  an  original  composition  on  a  given  subject. 

Qeographsr.  [501^Physical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of 
the  World,  with  special  reference  to  the  British  Isles  and  British 
Possessions. 

Answers  may  be  required  to  be  illustrated  by  sketch  maps. 

History.  [60] — ^British  History  from  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  special  reference  to  Scottish  History. 

Note.— AU  Candidates  wiU  be  required  to  pass  in  tlie  rabjeets  of  Oeosrapby 
and  History.  Tbose  Candidates  who,  at  tfiis  Xzamination,  tail  to  obtain  at 
least  40  per  cent,  of  the  maylmnin  nnmber  of  marks  for  Geography  and  History 
combined,  will  be  held  to  have  fttiled  in  the  Xzamination*  and  will  be  so  in- 
formed. 


Candidates  who  pass  the  King's  Soholarship  Xzamination  will  understand 
that  they  are  thereby  necessarily  qnalilled  in  Geography  and  History  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Certilloate  Bxamination  for  Acsting  Teachers. 


*  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed 
for  each  subject. 
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'Mathematios.  Females,  [»0]  (See  Note  to  Mathematics  fw 
Males  which  applies  eqv/My  to  Female  Candidates,) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmetig.  The  elementary  rales ;  prime  factors  of  numbers  *  weij^hts 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system ;  vul^  ana  decimal 
fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by  decimals ; 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permitted, 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Aloebka.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulas :  simple  algebraical 
transformations ;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ; 
equations  of  the  first  de^ee  in  one  and  two  variables;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I  and  III, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them  ;  simple  loci ;  appli- 
cation of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems. 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

*NoTK.— Femo/e  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  Mathematics  set  for  Males 
(in  place  of  tJuUfor  Females)^  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 

Bfathematios.    Males. 

Two  papers  [90  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  Syllabus  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examiuation,  viz. :~ 

Algbbea.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade  ;  more  difficult  transforma- 
tions, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  incnces  including  logarithms ;  surds  ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion  ;  progressions,  arithmetical  questions  will  also 
be  set.  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  tJie  practical 
use  or  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I- VI  and  XL,  1-21, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the 
theory  of  incommensurable  quantities  :  the  elementary  properties  of  simple 
plane  faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures  j  approximate 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to  form 
part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four-place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Mote. — All  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examination  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurement,  viz. ,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
oji  one  sidcy  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other  ;  a  protractor  gra 
duated  in  degrees  ;  set  squares  ;  and  compasses. 

School  Management.    [75}— Notes  of  lessons. 
The  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  methods  and  principles  of  infant  teaching  and  discipline,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  of  children. 

Needlework.  -^ewia^««.  [80]— l.  The  various  stitches  used  in 
making  and  mending  calico  and  flannel  underclothing. 

2.  The  cutting  out,  by  proportion  or  by  measurements,  of  a  girFs  chemise, 
night-dress  and  gored  petticoat. 

3.  The  knitting  of  a  boy's  sock  or  girFs  stocking. 

Domestie    Economy.     Females.     [46}— Food;      its    composition, 
functions  and  preparation. 
Clotiiing  and  washing. 

Rules  for  warming,  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  dwelling. 
Rules  for  preserving  health. 
The  management  of  a  sick  room. 
The  feeding  and  management  of  infants  and  young  children. 
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B..^OPTTONAL  SUBJECTS. 
Candidates  will  be  allowed  marks  for  the  following  optional  subjects  :— 
Music. 

Onb  Lanouaoe  (or  two  languages  if  no  marks  are  claimed 
for  Science). 

Science. 

Dbawiko. 

MlUdO*— Candidates  may  take  theory  without  also  taking  the  teste  in  practical  skill, 
(o.)  Thbobt.     [20] 
Staff  Notation : 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  signatures.  Intervals,  diatonic 
and  chromatic.  Easy  transposition.  Time  signatures.  Values  of 
notes  and  rests.  Contents  of  bars.  Transcription.  Syncopation. 
Voice  training  of  children.  Common  musical  terms.  Translation 
of  a  short  passage  into  Sol-fa  Notation. 

AND 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  : 

The  major  and  minor  modes.  First  remove  changes  of  key.  Bridge 
notes.  Chromatic  notes.  Intervals,  diatonic  and  chromatic.  Pulses, 
common  divisions  of  pulses.  Measures.  Transcription,  by  doubling 
or  halving,  &c.  Syncopation.  Translation  of  a  short  passage 
into  Staff  Notation. 

(6.)  Practical  Skill.    [80] 

The  tests  can  be  song  from  the  staif  or  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  (or  both)  at  the  option 

of  the  Candidate. 

Qraded  tests  in  tune,  time,  and  ear  training.  The  highest  marks  will 
be  given  to  candidates  able  to  sing  at  sight  passages  in  both  nota- 
tions combining  time  and  tune,  and  to  tell  ear  exercises  freely. 

,  Ii|Uiffliliff60«    [80  •aoh]~-Grammatical  questions  aUd  ^issages   for 
translation  from  English  into  the  language  chosen,  and  into  Kngliah  from 
the  following  books : — 
Latin.— Cicero,  de  Senectute,  and  Virgil,  jEneid,  Book  II.,  and  simple 
unseen  passages. 

GBEEK.~Xenophon^  Analysis,  Books  III.  and  IV.,  and  Homer,  Iliad, 
Book  III.,  and  simple  unseen  passages. 

French.— Simple  unseen  passages. 

German. — Simple    unseen    passages.     A  few   additional    marks    will 
be  aUowed  for  the  use  of  German  Script. 

Note. — Candidates  who  fail  to  make  at  least  $6  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
for  any  Language  will  not  he  credited  unth  any  marks  therefor. 

SoiMUM  [801  aad  Drawing.  [60]— To  obtain  marks  for  Science 
or  Drawing  Candidates  must  have  attended  a  three  years'  course  (see 
however,  next  paragraph)  under  a  scheme  previously  approved  by  tiie 
Department  for  this  purpose,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  the  subject  in  1908,  wnen  marks  will  be  awarded  according 
to  the  merit  of  their  work,  even  though  a  pass  may  not  have  been  obtained 
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Pupil  Teacher  Candidates  who,  for  good  reason  shown,  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  a  full  three  years'  course  either  in  Science  or  Drawing, 
will  be  allowed  marks  on  a  lower  scale,  provided  that  at  least  one  year  of 
the  approved  course  has  been  satisfactorily  overtaken,  and  that  the  Candi- 
dates are  duly  presented  as  above. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Science  oi'  Drawing  for  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination  must  be  made  through  the  Managers  of  the  schools  or 
classes  in  which  Candidates  are  receiving  instruction.  Such  applications 
should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  15th  January,  1908.  The 
Department  cannot  guarantee  that  any  application  received  after  that 
date  will  be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  any 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  previous  to  1908  may  be  credited  with  the 
marks  then  awarded  for  their  work.  But  any  such  candidates  who  have 
already  obtained  a  pass  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Exammation,  by  continuing  their  study  of  these  subjects,  and  being  duly 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulations  at  the  Leaving  Certifi< 
cate  Examination  in  1908,  may  be  awarded  marks  up  to  a  maximum 
of  90  in  the  case  of  Science,  and  80  in  the  case  of  Drawing. 

Detailed  regulations  applicable  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
in  Science  and  Drawing  will  be  found  in  Circulars  No  368  and  367 
respectively,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 


C-SPECIAL  SUBJECT. 


Oftelio.  [80] — In  addition  to  the  marks  obtainable  under  the  fore- 
going regulations,  marks  will  be  allowed  for  Gaelic  :— 

(1.)  To  candidates  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  Pupil-teachers  in  any  of 
the  counties  mentioned  in  Article  19  £.  Scotch  Code  of  1906,  and 

(2.)  To  candidates  who,  not  having  been  Pupil-teachers,  are  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  have  been  under  tuition  at 
some  centre  of  instruction  within  the  specified  counties  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  lung's  Scholarahip  Examina- 
tion. 

All  candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

They  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
Gaelic  in  April,  1908. 

Marks  will  then  be  awarded  according  to  the  merit  of  their  work, 
whether  they  be  successful  at  the  Lsaving  Certificate  Examination 
or  not. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  this 
purpose  must  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Schools,  or  other 
centres  of  instruction,  at  which  the  candidates  have  been  in 
attendance,  and  should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  7th 
January,  1908.  The  Department  cannot  guarantee  that  any 
application  received  after  that  date  will  be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Gaelic  at  any  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate Examination  previous  to  1908,  may  be  credited  with  the 
marks  then  awarded,  or  may  a^in  present  themselves  for  Exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  obtaining  additional  marks  (within  the 
maximum  of  80). 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Gaelic  will  be  found  in  Circular  No.  383,  copies  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 

.  Candidates  should  follow  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Macleod 
and  Dewar,  or  of  Maceachan. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
Whitehall,  London. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES. 


July,  1908. 


REGULATIONS   AND   SYLLABUS 


RELATING  TO  THK 


EXAMINATION  OF  ACTING  TEACHERS. 


The  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
July,  1908,  at  9.30  a.m. 
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SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION.  1908. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  Examination  of  Acting  Teachers  for  Certificates  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  7th  July,  1908,  and  three  following  days  at  the 
following  centres : — 


ABERDEEN, 

AYR. 

DUMFRIES. 

DUNDEE. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

EDINBURGH. 

ELGIN. 


GLASGOW. 

GREENOCK. 

INVERNESS. 

KIRKWALL. 

LERWICK. 

MOTHERWELL. 

OBAN. 


PAISLEY. 
PERTH. 


PORTREE  {if  a 
sufficient  number  of 
candidates  apply). 


STIRUNG. 


STORNOWAY. 


WICK. 


2.  The  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  are  upwards  of  20 
years  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following  the  date  of  the 
Examination,  and  have  either : — 

(1).  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one  year  as  Pro- 
visionally Certificated  Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of 
1906),  or— 

(2).  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code 
of  1906),  for  at  least  twelve  months  in  day  schools  approved 
by  the  Department,  under  Certificated  Teachers. 

The  Examination  is  also  open  to  Graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of 
any  Universitv  of  the  Unitea  Kingdom  who  graduated  in  or  before  the 
year  1906^  and  ivho  after  a  course  of  training  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  in  a  day  school  approved  by  the  Department,  satisfy  the 
Inspector  of  their  practical  sxill  as  teachers. 

3.  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Department 
before  the  1st  of  May,  on  Form  147,  by  the  Managers  of  the  Schools 
in  which  they  are  serving  (or  in  which  they  last  served).  A  copy  of 
Form  147  will  be  sent  to  the  Managers  of  every  State-aided  2:lchoQl 
in  or  about  the  month  of  October,  1907. 
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4.  Under  the  School  Teachers'  Superannuation  Bules  (Scotland) 
1899,  eveiy  candidate  desirous  of  being  examined  whether  previously 
so  examined  or  not,  must  forward  to  the  Department  satisfactory 
evidence  of  physical  capacity  and  age.  A  list  of  the  Medical  Officers 
nominated  by  the  Department,  together  with  a  form  of  medical 
certificate,  vrill  be  sent  to  each  candidate  on  or  about  31st  March. 
The  medical  examination  must  take  place  between  1st  April  and  1st 
June,  in  the  year  in  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  taken.  The 
fee  for  the  medical  examination,  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  is  payable  by  the  candidate. 

The  evidence  of  age  must  be  produced  by  means  of  the  Certificate  of 
a  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  with  the  Form  147,  unless  it  has  been  produced  in  con- 
nexion with  a  previous  examination. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
Syllabus,  and  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex  unless  otherwise* 
specified.  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass  two  examinations. 
There  will  be  one  set  of  papers  only,  the  general  standard  of  which 
will  be  that  of  second  year's  papers  at  former  examinations.  (See 
Article  72  (a)  of  the  Begulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  &c.,  of  Teachers). 

6.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  subject  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  within  brackets  [    ]. 

7.  Candidates  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  maxmnm 
for  Enoush  and  Composition,  Penmanship,  Spelling,  and 
Tkaohing,  will  be  held  to  have  failed  in  the  examination.  These  sub- 
jects are  distinguished  in  the  Syllabus  by  the  letter  (f). 

8.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter'  from  the  Department  of 
the  result  of  their  examination. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  Certificated  Teachers  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination  and, 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  probation  laid  down  in  Articles 
49  and  50  of  the  Kegulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  will  be  awarded  certificates  which  will 
be  of  one  class  only,  and  will  be  held  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  54  of  those  Kegulations. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  may,  neverthelesi,  if  their  performance  at 
the  examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  having  obtained  the  equivalent,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  73 
(c)  of  the  Begulations  for  tne  Preliminary  Education,  Training, 
&c.,  of  Teachers,  of  a  pass  in  first  year's  papers. 

9.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination  in  particular  subjects. 


Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  Begulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Cer- 
tification of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  those  Begulations,  price  3^(2.,  post  free  i^d.,  and  of  the 
papers  set  at  the  previous  Certificate  Examinations,  price  Gc?.,  .post 
free  Id,,  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller, 
from  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abing- 
don Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
£.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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1908  SYLLABUS. 


1.    OBUGATORT    flUBJEOTfl. 

Teachingi  Practical  Skill  in  (f). 

Candidates  are  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  H.M- 
Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  school  next  before  the  Certificate 
Examination. 

Penmanship  (f)  [50]  and  Dictation  (f)  [50]. 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of 
text  hand  and  small  hand« 

Note.— Papils  should  be  taught  to  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

English  (f)  [100]  and  Composition  (f)  [50]. 

1.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language,  style,  andsubjeot- 
matter  of  Shakespeare's  **  A  Midsummer  Nights  Vreami*'  and  ihe  first 
three  chapters  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'' 

(In  1909  the  books  vUl  be  Shaketpears^s  **  As  you  like  tV  and 
Carlyie's  *'  Essay  on  Bums,'*) 

2.  To  write  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

d»  General  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

(la  1909  the  prescribed  period  will  he  from  1800  to  1860,) 

Bohool  Management  [100]. 

1.  The  training  of  the  faculties  of  sense,  memory,  judmient,  and 
reasoning ;  the  order  of  their  development  and  the  mentS  processes 
they  involve ;  the  formation  of  habits  and  character. 

2.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary 
School  curriculum  (Scotch  Code,  Articles  19  (a)  4-7). 

3.  (a)  School  organization  and  classification. 

(b)  School  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  of  making 
returns  from  them. 

4.  The  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises,  scholars  and 
teachers. 

5.  Quick's  Educational  Beformers,  chapters  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

iV.B.— Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  special  recognition  as  teachers 
of  infants,  are  referred  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Artidee  51  and  74 
of  the  Regolations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  &c.,  of 
Teaohenk 
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^Mathematics.  Females  [100].  {See  note  to  Mathematics  for  Males 
which  applies  equally  to  Female  Candidates,) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmbtio.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers ; 
weights  and  measures  in  conmion  use  ;  the  metric  system ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by 
decimals ;  practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraiGal  sym* 
bols  is  permitted,  and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra*  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulae ;  simple  algebraical 
transformations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  L  and 
IIL,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them ;  simple  loci ; 
application  of  arithmetic  and.  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems.  Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

*NoTE. — Female  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  MathemaHcs  set  for 
Males  (tn  place  of  that  for  Females)^  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 

Mathematics.    Males. 

Two  papers  [100  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  Syllabus  of 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  trans- 
formations, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods  i 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms;  surds ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion ;  progressions.  Arithmetical  questions  will 
also  be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the 
practical  use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I-VI.  and  Xl.j 
1-21,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  exclude 
ing  the  theory  of  incommensurable  quantities;  the  elementary 
properties  of  simple  plane-faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plain  and  solid 
figures;  approximate  solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  Will  be 
accepted  which  appear  to  form  pai*t  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution 
of  triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Grajmical  solutions 
of  problems. 

Note.  — ^W  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examination  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurement,  mz.,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
on  one  side^  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other  \  a  protrcxtot 
gradu€Ued  in  degrees ;  set  squares ;  and  compcuses. 

Political  Economy— ifo^ea  [75]. 
Elementary  Questions  in  Political  Economy. 

Domestic  Economy.— i^emafes  [75]. 

1.  Food — its  composition,  function,  and  preparation. 

2.  Clothing  and  Laundry. 

3.  The  Dwelling. 

4.  The  Laws  of  Health  and  Sick  Koom  Management. 

5.  The  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants  and  Young  Childfert. 

6.  Household  Expenses  and  Investment  of  Money. 
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JXeedLewoA—Females  [75]. 

One  of  the  following  exercises  will  be  set : — 

(a)  An  examination  paper  testing  the  Candidate's  practical 
knowledge  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  teaching 
needlework  to  classes  of  children ; 

or* 
{b)  An  exercise  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  the  various  ports  of 
some  garment ; 

or, 
(c)  An  exercise  in  practical  mending,  darning,  patching,  &c. 

1.  The  needlework  coarse  should  include  the  various  stitches  used  in  the 

making  and  repairinff  of  ordinary  underclothing  and  of  the  articles 
included  in  the  term  nouse-linen. 

2.  The  cutting-out  in  paper  and  in  material  of  garments  suitable  for  making 

up  by  children.    The  paper  garments  may  be  half-suse. 

3.  The  drawing  of  rough  duigrams  on  the  blackboard  in  illustration  of  the 

difficult  points  in  a  needlework  lesson. 
L  The  drafting  of  patterns  based  on  some  simple  i^stem  of  measoremeats 
or  proportion. 

5.  The  stitches  used  in  the  higher  branches  of  plain  needlework  :  feather 

stitching,  open  hem  stitch,  whipping,  etc. 

6.  The  knitting  of  simple  articles  i  vests,  socks,  stockings,  etc. 

Oeography  and  Physiography. 

1.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Physical  G^graphy,  comprehending 
the  Composition  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth's  Crust;  the 
Motions  of  the  Earth ;  the  Seasons ;  the  Tides,  Winds,  and 
Ocean  Currents. 

2«  The  Physical,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Candidates  may  be  asked  to  illustrate  their  answers  by  sketch 
maps. 

See  notes  tMuier  History. 
History. 

1.  A  General  knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  in  British 

History,  with  dates. 

2.  British  History  from  the  Accession  of  James  1.  to  the  Bestoration* 

with    special    reference    to    (a)  constitutional    questions;    (b) 
military  operations ;   (c)  leading  statesmen ;  (d)  great  authors. 

Notc—YoT  the  adequate  study  of  this  special  period  candidates  should 
Consult  one  or  more  of  the  chief  authorities. 

i\r.B.— Candidates  who  have  not  previously  passed  in  Gleo^phy  or 

History  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  or  whose  qualificalaoo  luider 

Article  79  does  not  include  these  subjects,  most,  unless  they  have  obtained 

a  pass  at  the   Leaving   Certificate  Examination  in  English,  induding 

Geography  and  fiistorv,  take  these  subjects  at  this  Examination;  and, 

unless  they  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  for  either  paper, 

or,  if  they  have  to  take  both  History  and  (Geography,  then  40  per  cent 

of  the  maximum  for  the  two  papers  combined,  they  will  be  held  to  have 

failed  in  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  before  1897,  or  who 

passed  the  Certificate  Examination  in  first  year  papers  before  189^  wul  be  held 

to  have  qualified  in  Geomphv  and  History  if  at  either  of  those  ExaminatioiiB 

they  obtained  not  less  than  40'  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  for  the  two  sabjeoto 

combined,  failing  which  they  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  or  subjects 

for  which  they  obtained  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum,  at  this 

Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  Scotland  in  (or  sliioe) 
1897,  or  the  Certificate  Examination  in  (or  since)  1898,  have  duly  qualified  in 
Geography  and  History,  and  cannot  take  these  subjects  at  this  jSxamJnatiOD ■ 
This  wul  not,  however,  entail  any  loss  of  marks. 
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n.  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 
Mufda 

Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both  notations. 

NonL—lCarkfl  for  Music  are  not  given,  unless  the  Oandidate  obtain  at  least  SO 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  for  the  Subject. 

(a)  PRAcncAL  Skill  [30]  :— 

(i)    To  sing  a  short  example  in  time  and  tune. 

(ii)  To  beat  time  to  a  passage  to  the  syllable  doh  (or  laJi), 

(iii)  To  give  the  names  of  a  short  series  of  notes  (the  chord  of  the 
key  being  given). 

(6)  Theory  [20]  :— 

1.  The  compass  and  registers  of  the  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children 

General  rules  relatmg  to  voice  training  of  children. 

2.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

Staff  Notation. 

3.  Notes.     Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  the 

major    and   minor    scales.     Diatonic    and    chromatic    intervals. 
Transposition. 

4.  Time.    The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,   tied  notes,  and  rests. 

Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  compound  times.    Accent  and 
syncopation.     Contents  of  measures  (bflj«).    Transcription  of  time. 

5.  Translation  into  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

6.  Notes.    The  major  and  minor  modes.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  inter- 

vals.    Names  of  chromatic  tones.    Bemoves  of  key,  bridge  notes, 
and  distinguishing  tones. 

7.  Time.    All  the  measures  in  common  use.     Division  of  pulses  into 

thirds  and  quarters.    Accent  and  syncopation.     Transcription  by 
halving  or  doubling  values,  &c. 

8.  Translation  into  Staff  Notation. 

Langaages  [lOO  each]. 

1.  Latin.  I  3.  French. 

2.  Oreek.  I  4.  German. 
(Candidates  are  restricted  to  two  languages.) 

The  papers  will  contain  passages  for  translation  from  and  into 
English  prose,  with  questions  upon  the  construction  of  particular 
sentences.  They  will  also  contain  passages  of  poetiy  for  translation 
into  En^^lish  prose.  In  the  German  paper  marks  will  be  allowed  for 
the  use  of  German  Script. 

Candidates  who  take  French  or  German  will  be  required  to  read  (not 
translate)  easy  French  or  German  narrative  to  H.  M.  Inspector  at  his 
visit  to  their  School  next  before  the  Examination,  and  unless  a  reason- 
ably high  standard  is  reached,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
marks  obtained  for  the  written  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  marks 
will  be  added  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  well  in  this  test. 

Note. — Ga^idates  who  fail  to  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  any  Language  toiU  not  be  credited  with  any  marks  in  that  subject. 
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Marks  will  be  awarded  for  satisfactory  work  at  t  courses  of    in- 
struction conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  or  Article  55  of 
the  Regulations   for   the    Preliminary  Education,   Training  &c,   of 
Teachers  in  the  following  subjects: — 
A.  Physics  and  Chemistry 
*B,  Any  brameh  of  Biology, 

C.  Drawing. 

D.  Navigation. 

The  maximum  marks  for  Drawing  or  Science  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  Course  or  Courses  of  instruction  attended  extend  to  not  less 
than  3  years  of  study. 

Marks  for  Soienoe  and  Drawing  are  also  awarded  for  snoceBsful  work  in 
those  subjects  as  tested  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  even  though 
the  Candidate  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard  required  for  a  pass,  but 
the  maximufn  marks  cannot  be  obtained  unless  such  work  has  been  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  attendance  at  Courses  referred  to  above. 

*  Students  claiming  marks  in  respeot  of  attendance  at  a  Course  under  B  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of  previous  attendance  and  satisfactory 
work  at  a  course  under  A,  and  when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  marks 
awarded  may  be  reduced. 

t  Other  suitable  courses  may  be  recoc^nisod,  but  candidates  who  propose  lo 
attend  a  course  of  instruction  other  than  one  conducted  under  Article  55  of 
the  Reffulations  for  the  Preliminary  £duoabion,  Training,  &c.,  of  Teachers, 
should  be  careful  to  ascertain  from  the  managers  that  it  has  been  specially 
approved  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the 
Certificate  Examination.  No  marks  can  be  allowed  if  the  course  has  not  been 
BO  approved.  ^^_^___^^^___,^__^_^^^_^^^^ 

NoTB. — In  special  circumstances,  where  a  candidate  has  been  unable  to 
qualify  for  marks  under  the  above  regulations,  marks  for  DRAWING  may  be 
allowsd  in  respect  of  passes  obtained  BEFORE  1902  at  the  local  examinations 
in  that  subject.  ^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

GRADUATES. 

NoTB. — ThefoUomng  Segulations  apply  only  to  Candidates  who  gradu- 
ated in  or  before  the  yea/r  1906. — The  Department  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  preliminary  cowrse  of  training  undergone  by  tiie  candidaUs. 
Th^  will  also  hok  narrowly  into  Vie  waswers  given  to  the  questions  in  the 
two  papers  set  for  these  candidates,  a/nd  will  require  evidence  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  teaching. 

(1.)  The  Examination  of  Candidates  admitted  under  Article  72  (c) 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training, 
&c.,  of  Teachers  will  commence  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be 
completed  at  5.30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  the  8th  July,  1908. 

(2)  The  ^papers  set  will  be  (a)  the  School  Management  paper  (see 
page  742)  and  (b)  a  special  paper  for  m&duates,  which  will 
include  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  elementary 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

*  The  Department  may  accept  in  place  of  the  above  papers— 

A  certificate  or  diploma  sranted  by  a  Soottish  University  npon  an  examination 
following  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  histoiy  of 
Education,  and  a  course  (held  sufficient  oy  the  Department)  of  piactioal 
traininpf  in  a  school  or  schools  approved  by  the  Department.  The  examination 
will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  University  authorities  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Chief  Inspectors,  and  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  elementaiy  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
them-^ee  Article  48  (6)  of  the  Code  of  1906. 
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CONTINUATION    CLASSES. 


GeiVERAL  Report /or  *A6  year  1907  hy  A.  E.  Scougal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Hia  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools, 
on  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Southern  Division 
OP  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordship  my 
fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  m  the 
Southern  Division  of  Scotland. 

As  in  past  years,  pressure  of  other  duties  has  rendered  it  Method  of 
impossible  for  me  to  take  any  personal  share  in  the  inspection  this  report 
of  these  classes;  but  I  have  been  favoured  by  my  colleagues 
with  full  and  informing  reports  on  the  state  of  Continuation 
Class  work  in  the  various  districts.  To  give  these  reports  in 
extenso  would  occupy  much  space,  and  would  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  reiteration  ;  for  the  districts  have  much  in  common, 
and  tJbe  same  problems  emerge  in  similar  localitiea  I  have 
thought  it  better  on  this  occasion  to  deal  in  the  first  place  with 
certain  general  considerations  which  have  a  wide  application, 
and  thereafter  to  indicate  in  the  case  of  each  district  wnat  have 
been  the  more  salient  features  of  the  past  session  (1906-7). 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  phase  of  the  Increased 
session's  record  is  the  success  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  interest 
the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  to  enlist  the  interest  of  employers  shown  by 
and    of   the    general    public    in    the    work    of  these  classes.  ?J^^^^®" 
H.M.L  Mr.  Jamieson  points  out  in  his  report  that  the  consequent  burgh, 
large  increase  in  the  number  enrolled  has  not  adversely  affected 
the  average  (quality  of  the  work  done.      The  number  enroUed  in 
the  past  session  was  4,516,  as  a^inst  3,722  in  1905-6 ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  a  stiU  more  marked  increase 
during  the  session  now  current.     These  results  are  directly 
trace^le  to  the  wise  efforts  of  the  Board  in  taking  steps  to 
make  employers  personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
classes. 

By  way  of  further  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  matter  Exhibition 
the  Board  held  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  at  the  various  in  Edin- 
centres.      Very  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  exhibition,  and  bureh  of 
H.MJ.  Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser  informs  me  in  his  report  that  not  a  J^'^jJ/^^. 
few  master  tradesmen  who  had  previously  imagined  that  thetinuation  " 
Continuation  Class  pupils  only  "played  at    work"  left    the  Classes, 
exhibition  completely  converted  to  the  view  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  workman  to  learn  something  at  "  Night  School" 
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Need  of  From  what  Mr.  Fraser  says,  the  experience  of  Edinbo^ 

fuller  in-  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lack  of  support  to  Continuation 
of™**^^*^  Classes,  at  least  in  considerable  towns,  is  due  as  much  to  lack  of 
public  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  want  of  desire  to  learn 
rega^  to  on  the  part  of  the  rising  g;eneration.  As  a  rule,  a  School  Board 
these  provides  evening  schools,  issues  a  prospectus  to  whoso  cares  to 

Claaaea.  ^j^  f^^  -^^^  j^^^j  ^^  ^p  p^gters  to  announce  the  existence  of  the 
classes.  In  addition,  pupils  who  leave  the  day  schools  at  the  i^ 
of  fourteen  may  be  uiged  to  attend  these  classes ;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  an  appeal  to  parents  and  employers  is  more  likely  to  be 
effective  than  one  to  children.  Hence,  though  few  young  people 
are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  evening  schools,  not  many  have 
had  their  thoughts  seriousl)^  turned  in  the  direction  of  contmuing 
their  school  education.  While  nobody  wishes  to  see  public  bodies 
"  beating  the  big  drum  "  and  inviting  the  world  to  come  and  see 
what  they  can  do,  there  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  body 
entrusted  with  the  spending  of  public  money  should  do  what  it 
can  to  see  that  this  money  shall  oenefit  as  many  members  of  the 
community  as  possible. 
Value  of  I^  ^hi^  connexion  Mr.  Fraser  gives  some  interesting  statistics 

immediate    published  by  the  Edinburgh  School  Board.     Of  the  4,516  pupils 
enrolment     enrolled,  2,435  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  a  Continuation  CSass, 
after  leaving  ^^^^  ^f  these,  1,247  had  allowed  more  than  one  year,  and  no 
ay  sc  00 .    f^^^^  ^^^  ggQ  y^^  allowed  five  or  six  vears  to  elapse  since 
leaving  the  day  school.     Of  the  3,200  pupils  who  left  day  schools 
during  1906-6,  it  would  appear  that  1,188  joined  an  evening 
school  at  the  first  opportunity;  so  that,  even  allowing  for  those 
pupils  who  went  to  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  and  are  therefore  not 
included  in  the  1,188,  little  more  than  one  third  have  gone 
straight  to  evening  classes.    This  proportion,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  steadily  improve ;  meanwhile  the  statistics  are  not  such  as 
to  counsel  despair. 
The  "  ex-  A  problem  which  confronts  School  Boards  in  every  district  is 

empted  "       how  oest  to  deal  with  the  pupil  who  is  exempted  from  day  school 
pupil.  attendance  on  condition  of  attending  a  Continuation  Class  until 

he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  some  cases  the  "  exempt " 
has  to  be  compelled  to  attend,  and  as  a  rule  he  asserts  his  legal 
right  to  leave  at  the  earliest  moment.  H.M.I.  Mr.  Clark  reports 
that  in  one  school  16  of  these  pupils  out  of  19  ceased  to  attend 
on  reaching  the  age  limit.  One  hopeful  point  is  that  as  these 
exemptions  are  now  being  more  sparingly  granted  more  children 
have  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  year  or  so  in  the  salutary 
atmosphere  of  a  Supplementary  Class. 
Compulsory  The  question  of  compulsory  Continuation  Classes  is  discussed 
Classes.  by  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues,  and  their  opinions  do  not  exactly 
coincide.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  boy  of  14 
is  physically  fit  to  work  and  to  increase  the  household  income, 
while  if  he  be  required  to  attend  school,  his  hours  of  labour 
must  be  shortened  and  the  household  income  must  accordingly 
be  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  boys  do  attend 
classes  in  addition  to  performing  their  daily  toil,  and,  further, 
that  increased  skill  in  labour  might  compensate  for  shorter 
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hours  and  so  leave  the  income  unaffected.  In  general  terms,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  the  long  run,  shorter  hours  of 
work,  with  more  time  given  to  study,  might  not  prove  financially 
beneficial.  Of  the  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  there  can  surely 
be  no  doubt. 

A  problem  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  voluntary  Selection 
attendance  is  that  of  the  extent  to  which  a  pupil  should  be  of  subjects 
allowed  absolute  freedom   in  the  selection  of  the   course  of^^P^P" 
instruction  he  wishes  to  follow.     Very  often  he  is  allowed  to 
make  a  haphazard  choice  which  results  in  a  veritable  fanxigo. 
At  times  he  does    not  follow  a  suitable   course,  because    no 
suitable  course  is  provided.     It  would  appear  that  even  in  cities 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  pupil  to  take  a  definite,  well -planned 
course,    especially  if   that  course  includes  EngUsh.      On   the 
technical  side  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  because  very  often 
one  part  of  a  course  woula  be  auite  unintelligible  without  the 
other,  and  the  pupil,  ignorant  of  ooth,  is  ready  to  be  advised. 

But  where  English  is  concerned  the  matter  is  really  serious.  Decline  of 
Almost  all  the  reports  of  m^  colleagues  deplore  its  exclusion  from  English, 
courses  and  even  from  entire  centres.  It  maj^  be  that  the  pupil, 
recalling  the  laborious  grammatical  and  linguistic  exercises  of  nis 
school  aays,  shrinks  from  a  recurrence  of  the  ordeal.  It  may  be 
that  those  teachers  whoso  work  would  be  reallv  stimulative  prefer 
reading  at  home  to  teaching  Continuation  Classes.  At  any  rate 
the  £Etct  is  patent  that  English  as  usually  taught  is  one  of  the 
least  popular  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Here  and  there,  where 
Readmg  Circles,  Book  Clubs,  Debating  Societies,  and  the  like 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  winter*s  work,  one  finds  that  an 
interest  in  literature  survives,  but  from  Continuation  Classes 
generally  the  subject  tends  to  disappear. 

At  times  the  effort  to  construct  courses  is  more  successful  in  Organiza- 
the  prospectus  than  in  actual  work.  It  is  here  that  skilful  tion. 
organization  finds  play,  and  some  of  the  larger  Boards  might 
consider  the  advisability  of  emplojing  an  expert  of  high  pro- 
fessional standing  to  guide  them  in  the  matter.  Very  useful 
advice  may  sometimes  pe  had  from  large  employers  of  labour.  In 
some  cases  the  employees  of  one  firm  may  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  a  school,  and  the  heads  of  the  firm  may  be  able  to 
suggest  a  course  in  which  their  own  apprentices  will  make  a  large 
enough  class.  . 

Another  question  of  much  imnortance  is  whether  the  time  Staffing, 
has  not  come  for  large  Boards  to  lead  the  way  by  enabling  their 
teachers  to  do  Continuation  Class  work  at  less  personal  hardship. 
This  might  be  done  by  freeing  from  afternoon  work  those 
teachers  who  take  the  evening  work,  ard  rearranging  salaries 
accordingly.  So  long  as  evening  school  work  is  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  means  to  increased  salary,  and  undertaken  accord- 
ingly, we  cannot  have  the  best  work  possible  in  the  evening 
school.  In  many  centres  of  population  the  teachers  do 
excellent  work,  because  pupils  and  teachers  are  alike  enthusiastic ; 
but  frequently  in  the  country  districts  one  finds  the  Continua- 
tion Class  little  more  than  a  perquisite  of  the  male  assistant,  who 
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coiisoientiously  eamB  his  salaiy,  but  regards  the  class  merely  as  a 
means  to  that  end.    And  too  often  no  one  m  the  locality  takes 
anv  real  interest  in  the  work,  or  in  the  pupils,  or  in  the  teacher. 
Dress-  Most  of  m^  colleagues  make  special  comment  on  the  veiy  great 

maJdng  and  popuhmty  oi  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  as  subjects  in  Divudon 
nery.     jj  .  ^^^  some  of  them  express  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
educational  value  of  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
these  subjects.    When  the  same  girls  and  women  attend  these 
classes  year  after  year  merely  to  repeat,  for  the  supply  of  their 
individual  or  fAimlj  requirements,  the  making  of  garm^its^hats, 
&a,  that  they  have  already  been  taught  to  make,  these  classes 
become  little  more  Ihan'' Dorcas  Meetings"  or  ** Sewing  Bees/' 
and  hardly  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  genuine  educational 
machinery  of  a  district. 
Increased         It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  apathy  which  has  long  marked 
interest  in     ^]^q  work  of  country  classes  is  here  and  there  giving  place  to 
districte^       something  like  incipient  interest.    In  Fife  and  m  Linlithgow- 
shire, the  Technical  Committees  of  the  County  Council  have  for 
some  years  done  excellent  work.    Mr.  Jamieson  reports  that  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  of  Midlothian  and  West  Lothian 
have,  in  consultation  with  the  local  School  Boards,  each  instituted 
a  system  of  technical  classes.    The  aim  is  to  make  the  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  Boards  fit  as  far  as  possible  into  those  conducted 
by  the  Committee.    The  system  is  oy  no  means  complete  as  yet : 
there  are  many  gaps  ana  imperfections.    But  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Committees  have  taken  up  the  work  suggests  that 
much  may  yet  be  achieved.    The  classes  under  the  Boards  are 
usually  conaucted  by  the  day-school  teacher,  who  naturally  cannot 
be  an  expert  in  all  subjects.    H.M.I.  Mr.  Michie  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  special  teacher  of  the  advanced  class  would 
be  willing  to  place  his  experience  at  the  disposal  of  his  colleague. 
For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  harmonious  co-operation,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  before  the  commencement  of  the    session 
conferences  should  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  in  the  areas 
from  which  the    schools    under  the    Committees  draw    their 
pupils.     Mr.   Michie    makes    the   further    suggestion    thiit    in 
the  organization  of  these  classes  much  good  worK  might  be  done 
by  a  permanent  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  authorities.     Among  the  problems  which  might  be  con- 
sidered  by  such  a  committee   are  the    provision   of  suitable 
instruction  at  suitable  centres,  determinea  by  a  survey  of  the 
distribution  of  the  types  of  emplo3rment  in  the  county ;  the  co^ 
ordination  of  the  various  outlying  classes ;  co-operation  in  the 
provision  of  instruction  in  practical  subjects  in  day  and  evening 
schools ;  and  the  issue  of  a  joint  syllabus  which  would  help  to 
show  employers    how    their  interests  were   being  considered. 
This  point  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Gall,  Sub-Inspector,  who  notes 
that  he  sometimes  finds  a  miner  studying  shorthand  or  book- 
keeping without  any  apparent  or  ascertainable  reason. 
Division  1.        Classes  in  Division  I.  are  still  numerous ;  but  the  alteration  in 
the  syllabus  of  instruction  has  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of 
tbe  work  done.    It  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  to  expect  the 
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quality  to  be  high  when  one  considers  the  circumstances  of  some 
of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Wilson,  Sub-Inspector,  cites  the  case  of  the 
mill-girls  at  a  certain  class.  They  reached  home  at  7  p.m., 
attended  the  class  at  7.30,  returned  home  about  10,  and  were  up  at  6 
o'clock  next  morning  to  resume  their  daily  toil.  To  keep  this  up 
for  a  whole  winter  must  be  trying  for  even  the  most  entnusiastic 
girL  It  does  not  appear  that  any  trial  has  been  made  of  the 
experiment  suggested  in  a  former  report,  whereby  either 
employers  would  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  for  these  pupils 
on  school-days  or  school  should  be  held  only  on  Saturdays. 
H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  reports  that  Division  I.  classes  are  still  too 
numerous,  and  suggests  tnat  in  some  of  the  towns  there  might 
be  more  centralization. 

Regarding  the  classes  under  Division  II.  there  is  little  that  Division  II. 
is  new  to  report.  Of  the  most  popular  subjects — Dressmaking 
and  Millinery — something  has  been  said.  CooKery  is  on  a  different  Cookery, 
plane.  Miss  Crawford  reports  in  very  favourable,  terms 
on  almost  all  the  classes,  but  she  makes  the  important 
observation  that  where  any  serious  diminution  in  attendance 
was  perceptible,  the  invariable  cause  was  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  the  dishes  practised.  When  fanciful  or  expensive 
cookery  was  attempted  the  pupils  speedily  discovered  that  it 
was  costing  them  too  much  and  that  the  lessons  could 
not  be  practically  applied  at  home.  They  consequently  lost 
interest  and  ceased  to  attend.  It  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  therefore,  to  encourage  and  insist  upon  the  teaching 
of  plain  and  useful  cookery.  The  pupils  not  only  find  such 
instruction  helpful,  but  also  get  an  equivalent  in  food  value  for 
the  money  spent  on  the  dishes. 

Laundry  Work  was  taken  at  a  few  centres  ;  but  the  physical  Laundry 
exertion  that  the  work  calls  for,  and  the  heated  state  of  the  rooms,  Work, 
render  these  classes  less  popular  than  those  for  other  domestic 
subjects.    The  best  work  was  accomplished  at  aftemoo^i  classes, 
when  artificial  light  was  unnecessary. 

Classes  in  Commercial  Subjects  are  increasingly  poj)ular,  and  Commercial 
much  highly  creditable  work  is  being  done,  especialfy  in  towns.  Subjects. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  improvement  is  discernible  in 
the  teaching  of  those  specialists  who,  not  being  professional 
teachers,  have  now  had  a  few  years'  experience  oi  the  work. 
Discipline  is  better,  and  the  work  is  more  methodically  arranged 
and  carried  out. 

Shorthand  and  Book-keeping  are  by  far  the  most  popular 
subjects.  Although  in  the  former  subject,  especially,  many 
pupils  reach  a  very  high  standard  of  attainment,  the  teachers 
often  have  reason  to  regret  that  their  students  do  not  combine 
with  it  regular  instruction  in  English.  Typewriting  is  frequently 
added  to  the  two  principal  subjects,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
spend  too  much  time  upon  this  branch.  When  the  details  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  machine  have  been  master^  and  the 
keyboard  has  been  thoroughly  learned,  there  remains  nothing  of 
any  educational  value  to  work  at  Mere  practice  should  not  be 
regarded  as  instruction ;  and  for  this  reason  a  course  in  the  subject 
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ought  not  to  extend  over  more  than  one  session,  if,  indeed,  one 
session  he  not  rather  much. 

Professor  Sadler,  in  the  recent  valuable  volume,  "  Continuation 
Schools  in  England  and'  Elsewhere,"  edited  by  him,  remarks  on 
the  fact  that  often  enough  the  studious  clerk  who  devotes  much 
time  and  zeal  to  the  study  of  book-keeping  and  shorthand  fails 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  while  the  less  anxious  youth,  who  studies 
more  in  the  school  of  life,  rises  to  a  position  of  greater  responsibility. 
The  latter  avoids  the  danger  of  narrowness,  while  he  takes  other 
— and  more  serious — risks.  It  would  seem  that  an  extension  of 
the  social  and  civic  possibilities  in  Continuation  Class  work  might 
act  as  a  very  powerrul  means  of  improving  the  average  type  ot 
young  man  in  business  offices.  There  is  far  greater  opportunity 
for  development  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  good  workshop  than  in 
that  of  an  ordinary  office.  The  mechanic  can  frequently  do  his 
work  under  conditions  which  permit  him  to  learn  from  wiser 
men ;  at  times  his  work  takes  him  hither  and  thither,  and  he  has 
excellent  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  his  fellows  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a  common  task.  With  the  clerk,  attached  day 
after  day  to  a  desk,  doing  purely  mechanical  work  under  condi- 
tions that  impose  silence,  the  case  is  too  often  otherwise.  His 
actual  work  is  uninteresting,  for  he  sees  but  a  tiny  part  of  the 
whole  complex  organism :  there  is  all  the  more  reason,  then,  that 
his  course  of  study  should  be  broad. 

Classes  in  Languages  are  few,  but  the  work  is  excellent  Oral 
teaching  in  French  and  German  has  made  great  advance  in 
recent  years. 

No  important  changes  fall  to  be  recorded  in  connexion  with 
the  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Classes.  No  new  centres  for 
work  in  Division  III.  have  been  recocnized,  and  what  progress 
has  been  made  has  been  rather  in  the  aireciion  of  extension  and 
improved  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  existing  classes  than  in  that 
of  fresh  developments.  Midlothian  has  joined  the  list  of  counties 
that  have  appomted  organizing  secretaries  for  technical  education, 
with  results  that  are  already  visible  in  the  improved  organization 
of  the  Continuation  Classes  throughout  the  county.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  in  this  county  and  in  Linlithgowshire  to  induce 
the  teachers  in  the  smaller  centres  to  concentrate  their  energies 
on  a  course  of  study  (in  Practical  Mathematics  and  Geometncal 
Drawing)  which  shall  form  a  useful  foundation  for  more  advanced 
work  at  one  of  the  Division  III.  centres.  If  the  local  authorities 
could  be  induced  to  take  measures  to  assist  their  students,  after 
going  through  such  a  course,  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
nearest  centre  for  advanced  work,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  connexion  with  Continuation  Classes  would  be  in  a 
tair  way  to  solution ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  number  of  advanced 
students  at  these  centres  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the 
grants  would  be  correspondingly  larger  Unfortunately,  the 
smaller  School  Boards  do  not  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  consider  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  instruction  as  a  serious  part  of  their  duties. 
On  the  r')ntrary,  the  Continuation  Classes  are  regarded  as  a  per- 
quisite of  the  day  school  teacher,  and  to  him  all  the  arrangements, 
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iucluding  the  choice  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  are  en- 
trusted. It  is  not  surprising  that  he  in  turn  should  regard  the 
classes  mainly  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  income,  and  should 
often  sacrifice  educational  advantage  to  popularity. 

Thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  liberal  grants  that  have  been  Equipment 
provided  by  tne  Department,  some  progress  has  been  made  iJ^SP^,,. 
the  provision  of  new  buildings,  and  more  is  promised.     The  new  ^^^"dings. 
engmeering  laboratories  for  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  as  well  as 
the  new  Jlunicipial  College  of  Art  for  Edinburgh,  are  in  the  course 
of  erection.    So  are  the  laboratories  for  the  central  classes  in 
mining  at  Cowdenbeath ;  while  the  new  textile  school  at  Dun- 
fermline and  the  technical  school  at  Galashiels  will  be  opened  in 
a  few  months.    The  last-named  promises  to  be  the  most  complete 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Southern  Division,  apart  from  the 
Central  Institutions  in  Edinburgh. 

The  marked  revival  of  interest  in  Continuation  Classes  inCo-ordina- 
Edinburgh  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  closer  connexion  between  tion  in 
these    classes    and   the  advanced   classes  at  the  Heriot-Watt  ^^^^^'^'K^- 
College — ^a  connexion  which  has  been  emphasized  by  the  issue  of 
a  "  Jomt  Prospectus  and  Directory  of  Evening  Classes  "  giving 
particulars  of  both  institutions.    The  increase  in  numbers  has 
been  accompanied,  in  the  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Classes,  by 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  calibre  of  the  students  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  done. 

Classes  in  Division   IV.  are  not   by  any  means  numerous.  Division  IV 
They  are  usually  confined    to    Physical  Exercises  and.  Vocal 
Music.     In    the    city    of  Edinburgh    the    number    of   pupils 
who    took    these    classes    without    attending    others    was    so 
small  as  to  be  almost  negligible :  in  country  districts  the  reverse 
appears  to  have  been  the  case.    In  Fife  and  in  the  Border  District 
Division  IV.  classes  seemed  to  have  little  organic  connexion,  vith 
the  purely  educational  work.     Mr.  Wilson  tells  me  that  complaint  Physical 
was  frequently  heard  as  to  the  difiiculty  of  getting  working  lads  Drill, 
to  join  classes  for  Physical  Drill,  on  the  ground  that  their  d^,ily 
occupation  made  them  unfit  for  such  exercises.    On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Gall  mentions  as  a  significant  feature  the  case  of  a  class 
attended  mainly  by  miner  lads  who  cheerfully  went  through 
gymnastic  exercises  even  though  they  had  already  done  a  day's 
darg,  but  who  resolutely  declined  to  join  any  other  class. 

Classes  in  Vocal  Music  do  not  appear  to  increase  either  in  Vocal 
popularity  or  in  efficiency.  During  the  past  session  four  new  Music, 
classes  were  established  in  the  Border  District;  and  Mr.  Bell,  Sub- 
Inspector  reports  of  them  that,  while  no  feult  could  be  found  on 
the  score  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  want  of  solid  results,  it  remained 
doubtful  whether  these  classes  stimulated  the  work'  of  the  others. 
In  the  Stirling  District  the  classes  were  too  small  to  be  successful. 
In  Fife,  on  the  other  hand,  Vocal  Music  appears  to*  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  more  popular  and  more  successlul  than  Physical  Drill. 

A  few  brief  notes  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  separate  The  several 
Districts.  Districts. ' 

As    regards     the     Edinburgh      District,      the     prominent  E(iinburgh. 
features  have  already  been  discussed     Classes  in  Commercial 
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Subjects  are  by  far  the  most  popular,  while  next  in  order  come 
Girls'  Industrial  Classes.  In  the  English  Course  and  the  Art 
Course  there  is  some  falling  ofE  The  attendance  in  the  city 
classes  has  been,  as  usual,  almost  perfect.  In  only  one  country 
school  was  the  study  of  English  being  efifectively  pursued. 
Fife.  In  Fife  more  centralization  of  classes  is  desirable,  and  there 

are  still  too  many  classes  in  Division  I.  The  interest  which 
managers  take  in  the  classes  is  not  always  very  pronounced ;  and 
in  granting  exemptions  care  is  not  always  taken  that  suitable 
provision  is  maae  for  the  completion  of  the  pupil's  general 
education.  Very  successful  results  are  achieved  by  the  Kirkcaldy 
School  of  Shorthand. 

In  the  Border  District  classes  were  held  at  22  centres :  9  in 
Berwickshire,  8  in  Peeblesshire,  5  in  Selkirkshire,  and  5  in 
Roxburghshire.  The  last-named  countv  does  not  appear  to 
advantage,  especially  in  comparison  with  Berwickshire,  where 
the  population  is  nmch  smaller.  All  the  classes  in  Berwickshire 
may  oe  termed  rural,  while  there  is  practically  only  one  of  that 
type  in  the  remaining  three  counties. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  even  in  country  villages  the  Com- 
mercial type  of  course  is  the  rule.  A  well-considered  Rural 
course  was  conducted  at  Hirsel  Law,  Coldstream.  At  Kelso  an 
Industrial  course  for  girls  was  arranged  under  Division  I.,  but 
the  attendance  was  not  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Housewifery  classes  with  the  most  modem  equipment  were 
conducted  at  Galashiels,  Peebles,  and  Kelso ;  while  at  Hawick, 
Selkirk,  and  elsewhere  a  considerable  extension  of  facilities  for 
instruction  in  this  subject  is  probable. 
Stirling.  The  following  table  shows  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of 

schools  professing  each,  and  the  number  of  pupils  studying  eac^ 
subject  in  the  Stirling  District : — 


Subject. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

iNO,  Ol 

Pupils 
enrolled. 

Subject. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

X^o.  ol 

PnpilA 

enrolled. 

1 

Shorthand 

18 

660 

14 

Laundrywork 

5 

118 

2 

Book-keeping- 

18 

687 

16 

Needlework  - 

17 

506 

3 

Commercial 

16 

Domestic 

Arithmetic 

17 

520 

Economy  - 

1 

39 

4 

Commercial 

17 

English  - 

10 

263 

Correspon- 
dence 

5 

118 

18 

Ambulance    - 

6 

146 

5 

Commercial 

19 

Latin     - 

1 

11 

Geography 

1 

25 

20 

French  - 

2 

28 

6 

Typewriting  - 

5 

94 

21 

German 

2 

60 

7 

Drawing 

6 

143 

22 

Woodwork    - 

8 

149 

8 

Technical 

23 

Wood-carving 

2 

60 

Arithmetic 

5 

138 

24 

Drill      - 

7 

175 

9 

Mensuration  - 

4 

118 

25 

Music    - 

3 

69 

10 

Citizenship    - 

3 

76 

26 

Hygiene 

1 

16 

11 

Dressmaking - 

29 

1,368 

27 

Trade  and 

12 

Millinery       - 

10 

397 

(>)mmercia' 

13 

Cookery 

21 

686 

Transac- 
tions 

1 

15 
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In  Alloa  and  Falkirk  certain  schools  were  set  aside  for  the 
work  of  Division  I. 

The  evening  class  work  provided  for  young  women  is,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  commendably  practical  type,  but  the  curriculum  for 
them  will  not  be  complete  until  it  regularly  embraces  instruction 
in  Hygiene  and  Household  Management.  It  is  imfortunate 
that  the  Housewifery  classes  which  have  been  so  successfully 
conducted  in  Buchanan  parish,  have  had,  for  various  reasons, 
to  be  discontinued. 

Twenty-two  schools  had  classes  subsidized  by  the  Stirling 
Technical  Education  Committee,  and  the  similar  committee  subsi- 
dized four  schools  in  the  county  of  Kinross. 

Complaint  is  again  made  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
managers,  who  frequently  open  classes  with  hesitation,  and  are 
indifferent  to  their  success  or  failure.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
notably  the  School  Boards  of  Dunblane,  Stirling,  Falkirk  (Burgh), 
and  Falkirk  (Landward). 

The  number  of  centres  in  Perth  county  has  fallen  from  25  to- Perth. 
23.     Of  these,  14  had  classes  under  Division  I.,  18  under  Division 
II.,  2  under  Division  III.,  and  2  imder  Division  IV.    In  Perth 
city  there  were  4  centres,  in  other  towns  and  villages  12,  and  in 
small  coimtry  schools  7.      It  is  matter  for  regret  that  so  few 

fupils  study  EngUsh  and  Cookery.    The  following  enrolments  in 
•erth  city  schooLs  tell  their  own  tale : — 

Needlework 304 

Dressmaking          ....  242 

Re-making  Garments     -        -        -  194 

Millinery 72 

Laundry  Work      ....  56 

Cookery 40 

English          -        -        -        -        -  11 

Excellenf  work  continues  to  be  done  in  the  Commercial 
classes,  which  are  well  taught  and  popular. 

Central  Institutions. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  work  of 
the  three  Central  Institutions  of  the  Division — the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Leith  Nautical  College — as  full  information  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  of  these  institutions 
is  given  in  the  reports  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Of  the  three,  the  Heriot-Watt  College  naturally  comes  into  Heriot-Watt 
closest  touch  with  the  work  of  Continuation  Classes.  Mention  College, 
has  already  been  made  of  the  much  more  definite  plan  of 
co-ordination  which  is  in  force  for  the  present  session.  The 
working  of  that  scheme  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  next 
year's  Report,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  very  evident  from  the 
statement  in  Principal  Laurie's  Report  for  1906-7,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  under  the  arrangement  in  force  in  1905-6  o«ily 
25  students  passed  from  the  School  Board's  classes  to  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College.    Under  the  new  arrangement  the  College  is  to 
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discontinue  classes  in  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing  and 
in  Shorthand,  while  the  School  Board  is  to  reduce  its  courses  in 
Commercial  and  Technical  subjects  from  three  to  two  years. 

While  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  institutions  of  a  preparatory 
type,  the  College  has  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  University 
authorities  whereby  certain  courses  held  in  the  College  are 
recognized  as  qualifying  for  the  examinations  for  Science 
degrees. 

The  classes  held  by  the  Edinburgh  Typographia  are  now  carried 
on  in  premises  provided  by  the  governors  of  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  although  these  classes  have  not  yet  been  incorporated 
with  the  College. 
Edinburgh        There  have  been  practically  no  changes  in  the  arrangements  of 
^otlaiSd       ^'^®  Edmburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture.     The 
College  of     Teachers'  Class  in  School  Gardening  formerly  conducted  under 
Agriculture,  the  management  of  the  College  was  this  year  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Provincial  Committee ;  but  in  future  such  classes 
will  be  managed  by  the  College.    Before  the  connexion  between 
such  an  institution  as  this  and  the  elementary  school  can  be  an 
intimate  one,  further  developments  in  Rural  Courses  for  Supple- 
mentary Classes  are  necessary,     it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
"  Advisory  Department "  of  the  College  continues  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  an  increasing  degree.      As  the  College  and  its 
work  come  to  be  better  known,  the  farmers,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  look  to  the  staff  for  assistance  in  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
Leith  In  the  Leith  Nautical  College  much  excellent  work  continues 

Nautical       ^o  be  done,  and  diuring  the  current  session  a  large  addition  is  to 
^  ®^        be  made  to   the  appliances  for  teaching  Navigation,  Marine 
Engineering,  and  Naval  Architecture. 

The  head  master  will  next  year  visit  the  fishing  village  ot 
Cockenzie  on  the  Saturdays  in  May,  when  the  fishermen  are  at 
home,  and  will  go  over  with  them  the  most  necessary  parts  of 
Line  and  Steam  Drifters'  Navigation,  This  useful  work  is  to  be 
done  gratis.  A  very  suitable  course  of  instruction  is  given  to 
lads  Mmo  mean  to  to  to  sea,  and  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make 
the  College  serve  the  special  requirements  of  the  seaport. 

I  desire  this  year  again  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Robb,  Sub-Inspector,  for  his  valuable  help  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  Sooua^L. 
To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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General  Report  /or  tiie  yea/r  1907  by  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A., 
one  of  His  Majesty* a  Chief  Inspectors^  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Western  Division  of  Scotland. 

My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Western  Division. 

I.    Ordinary  Continuation  Classes. 

Divisions  I,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  deal  generally  with  some  of  the  The  leading, 
leading  problems  of  Continuation  work  as  they  present  them-  problems  of 
selves  in  this  Division,  and  secondly,  to  give  m  summary  the  ^^°*^^°"^^" 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  work  sent  in  for  each  district 
by  the  Inspector  responsible  for  it.    This  will  be  followed,  as  in 
former  years,  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Young's  Report  on  the  Mathematical, 
Scientific,  Technological,  and  Art  Classes,  and  by  a  note  on  the 
work  of  the  Central  Institutions. 

The  most  pressing  difficulties  with  which  the  organisers  of 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  have  at  present  to  contend  are  four 
in  numoer.  The  first  is  the  need  tor  a  closer  connection  between 
the  Elementary  Day  School  and  the  Continuation  Class  which 
ought  to  follow  it.  The  second  is  the  educational  apathy  of 
many  country  districts.  The  third  is  the  question  of  staff. 
The  fourth  arises  from  the  long  hours  of  employment  which 
leave  too  narrow  a  margin  of  strength  or  leisure  for  further 
education  in  the  case  of  great  numbers  of  young  people. 

Some  or  all  of  these  tour  difficulties  are  met  with  in  varying 
degrees  in  most  parts  of  this  Division,  but  perhaps  the  first  and 
the  third  are  the  most  pressing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  efficiency,  whue  the  second  and  fourth  must  be 
removed,  where  they  exist,  by  the  comparatively  slow  action  of  a 
changed  and  roused  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  further 
education. 

The  distinction  between  Continuation  work,  in  the  strict  sense  Continua- 
of  an  extension  of  elementary  education,  and  the  further  educa-  tion  work 
tion  for  practical  life  which  the  specialised  classes  of  the  Evening  ?°!d  ®^i®^^*^' 
Schools  now  give,  is  an  important  one ;  for  it  can  safely  be  saia  _a^  dfs-*^^* 
that,  on  the  wnole,  the  latter  part  of  the  system  is  in  a  much  more  tinction. 
flourishing  and  satisfactory  condition  than  the  former. 

The  reason  of  this  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  the  boy 
newly  released  from  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  is  too  young 
to  reaUse  the  inadequacy  of  his  attainments,  and  too  eager  to 
enjoy  his  release  from  scnool  work  and  discipline  to  spend  time 
in  what  he  regards  as  an  irksome  bondage ;  and  secondly,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  desire  further  education  at  this  stage,  or 
who  are  by  law  compelled  to  submit  to  it,  is,  in  consequence  of 
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the  working  ot  the  Education  Act  of  1901,  gradually  and 
naturally  diminishing,  while  the  ambitious  and  eager  among  the 
pupils  are  becoming  more  and  more  fitted  by  eany  day-s3iool 
training  to  profit  by  the  special  work  of  the  more  advanced 
Evening  Classes. 

But  the  great  majority  are  neither  ambitious  nor  eager  to 
learn,  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  that 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  induces  in  some  the  desire  to 
improve  their  fiinancial  position  by  preparing  for  responsible 

Systs  or  for  skilled  handicrafts,  and  leads  them  to  join  Evening 
lasses  after  the  Elementary  instruction,  which  must  form  the 
foundation  for  special  teachmg,  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
lapsed  into  forgetfiilness. 
The  interval  There  is  thus  a  leakage  and  a  waste  of  time  between  the 
h^ween  dose  of  a  boy's  day-school  career  and  the  opening  of  his 
Continua-  continuation  course  which,  even  in  cases  where  the  latter  is 
tion  School  successfully  taken,  leads  to  delay  and  sometimes  to  disgust,  and 
attendance  which,  in  cases  where  no  school  is  attended  at  all,  often  brin^ 
often  an  accession  to  the  ranks    of  the  unskilled  labour  which  is 

wasted.  constantly  on  the  verge  of  unemployment.  This  waste  is  strictlv 
analogous,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  to  that  which 
formerly  went  on  in  the  Day  School  System  when  pupils  were 
allowed  to  leave  on  passing  the  Fifth  Standard.  Mucn  of  the 
good  work  which  had  been  done  was,  and  could  not  but  be, 
evanescent;  this  is  true  even  now  of  the  large  number  who 
leave  at  fourteen  before  completing  the  Day  School  Course,  but, 
just  as  matters  have  to  some  extent  improved,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  improve,  in  this  respect,  so  a  similar  result  may  be 
expected  from,  any  steps  which  would  ensure  the  retention 
under  the  discipline  of  the  educational  system,  (duly  modified 
to  meet  natural  growth)  of  the  majority  of  those  who,  at  present, 
remain  to  their  own  hurt  outside  its  influence. 
H.M.I.  Dr.  In  the  Report  on  the  Glasgow  District,  H.M.L  Dr.  A.  D. 
A.  D.  Thorn-  Thomson,  speaking  of  the  continued  decrease  in  the  number  of 
^^'  pupils  attending  Division  I.  Classes,  says  that  "  This  decrease  is 

not  due  to  a  dearth  of  pupils  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from 
the  instruction  given  in  that  Division,  but  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  such  pupils  to  attend'* ;  and  in  connection  with  Division  II. 
Clnsses  he  says,  **  of  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  who,  by  reason 
of  age,  drop  out  of  the  Day  School  before  reaching  the  stage  of  the 
Qualifying  Examination  very  few  come  to  Contmuation  Classes. 
It  is  true  that  after  the  lapse  of  years  an  occasional  member  of 
this  large  band,  now  grown  to  the  adult  stage,  and  for  the  most 
part  practicaUy  illiterate,  finds  his  way  to  some  Continuation 
Class  Centre  with  a  view  to  being  "  brushed  up "  in  some 
particular  subject — usually  Arithmetic.  But  the  vast  majority 
are  heard  of  no  more." 
H.M.I.  Mr.  H.M.I.  Mr.  G.  Andrew,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  weaker  points 
Q.  Andrew,  ^f  ^^xq  Continuation  system  as  it  exists  in  Lanarkshire,  places 
first  the  fact  that "  The  numbers  in  attendance  are,  relatively 
speaking,  small,  for  when  one  compares  the  number  of  students 
attending  with  the  number  of  young  apprentices  who  might 
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well  be  attending -at  each  of  our  Lanarkshire  Industrial  Centres, 
the  wastage  between  the  day  and  the  continuation  system  is 
found  to  oe  very  great,  and  will  probably  continue  so  until 
attendance  at  the  latter  is  made  compulsory. " 

And  Mr.  Shanks,  Sub-Inspector  in  the  same  district,  attributes 
the  amount  of  revision  which  must  be  done  in  Division  I.  Classes 
to  the  fact  that  usually  two  years  pass  before  the  lads  think  ot 
resuming  the  studies  they  dropped  on  leaving  the  Day  School. 

So  far  as  Continuation  work  in  the  strict  sense  is  concerned,  Supple- 
the  Supplementary  Course  of  the  Day  School  supplies  the  need  mentary 
for  it  m  theory  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  but,  apart  from  the  ^^^f?®8  and 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  leave   at   tnis  age,  that  ^^^  !^^^ 
many  are  exempted  before  they  reach  it,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  both  classes  have  neither  passed   the  Qualifying 
Examination  nor  entered   a   Supplementary  Course,  we  have 
besides  a  great  mass  of  young  people  between  14  and  16  who, 
at  this  most  critical  age,  cannot  ajpparently  be  brought  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Continuation  School,  and  who  are  therefore  losing, 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  valuable  periods 
of  their  youth. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  state  of  matters  are  dealt  with 
below,  but,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  itself  is  concerned, 
there  is  hope  that  one  result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  who  pass  through  the  Supplementary  Courses  of  the  Day 
School  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  continue  the  studies  thus  begun,  without  a  break 
between  the  Day  School  and  the  Continuation  Class.  In  this 
connection  the  following  passage  from  notes  supplied  to  Dr.  A.  D. 
Thomson  by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  D.  MacLeod  may  be  quoted : — 

'*The  Headmasters  state  that  the  great  minority  of  English  class  pupils 
in  Division  II.  have  been  members  of  a  Supplementary  Class  for  a  K)nger 
or  shorter  period.  These  -pupils  work  well,  attend  regularly,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  hasten  to  the  evening  classes,  if  the  session  is  in  progress, 
immediately  on  leaving  the  Day  School.  The  inference  is  obvious.  The 
instruction  imparted  in  the  Supplementary  Class  has  given  the  pupil  a 
glimpse,  at  leasts  of  the  world  of  literature  and  romance  ;  it  has  engendered 
m  him  the  elements  of  a  laudable  ambition ;  it  has  created  a  taste  for 
reading  and  a  desire  for  further  extending  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  The  future  of  Continuation  Classes  will  depend  largely  on  the 
success  or  non-success  of  Supplementary  Courses." 

The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Division  I.  Continuation  The  Staff  of 
Classes^  and  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  less  specialised  and  Continua- 
technical    subjects    in    the    other    Divisions    are    Certificated  ^<^"  Schools 
Teachers  in  the  Day  School.    Their  fitness  for  such  work  is  un-  Tethers  ?n 
doubted,  their  energy,  self  sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty  un-  Evening  *^ 
Questionable,  they  are  in  very  many  cases  in  the  first  vigour  of  Schools, 
tneir  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  they  are  doing  good  service 
at  considerable,  it  may  be  dangerous,  risk  to  the  hedth  of  their 
middle  and  later  Ufe.     But  even  were  no  such  risk  incurred, 
there    are    distinct    educational     reasons, — among    them,  the 
inevitable  want  of  freshness  of  thought  and  outlook  caused  by 
an  arduous  day's  work  in  a  day  school, — which  make  it  un- 
desirable that  the  teacher  whose  whole  day  is  occupied  should 
also  teach  in  the  evening. 
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A  proposed 
change. 
H.MJ.  Mr. 
G.  Andrew. 


Mr.  Hender- 
son, Sub- 
Inspector. 


^  If  the  Relationship  between  the  Day  School  and  the  Contintuu- 
tion  School  were  as  close  and  intimate  as  it  ought  to  be»  if  the 
two  systems  were  in  reality,  as  thev  are  theoretically,  parts  of  an 
organic  whole,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  tne  way  of 
adopting  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  staffing  suggested  in  last 
year's  Iteport — ^namely,  that  the  teachers'  wonc,  i^mether  day  or 
evening,  should  be  regarded  as  a  whole  in  apportioning  time  and 
salary,  but  at  present  there  seems,  unfortunately,  to  be  little 
prospect  of  this  reform. 
H.M.I.  Mr.  G.  Andrew  deals  with  this  question: — 
'*  In  too  manv  cases,*'  he  says,  *'  the  work  of  instruction  is  ^ven  b^  teachers 
who  are  alreaay  exhausted  by  work  in  the  Dav  School.  This  burning  of  the 
candle  at  both  ends  proves  deleterious  to  both  day  and  evening  work,  and 
materially  lowers  a  teacher's  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  women  teachers  it 
should  not  be  allowed." 

The  attitude  of  the  employers  of  labour  to  the  Continuation 
School  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view,  for 
the  available  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  varies  according  to 
the  type  of  pupil  affected  by  it.  The  message  boy  and  the 
factory  girl  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  attend  Continuation 
Classes  than  the  apprentice  engineer,  the  chemist's  assistant,  or 
the  shorthand  clerK. 

The  hours  of  unskilled  labour  are  long  and  indefinite,  the 
work  is  often  monotonous  and  depressing,  andwhen  to  its  influence 
is  added  the  discomfort  of  a  narrow  home  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  Just  left  the  Day 
School  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  streets  or  the  fields  to  the  tasfe 
of  even  the  most  attractive  Continuation  School  To  ask  young 
people,  who  have  toiled  all  dAy,  to  give  up  voluntarily  their  few 
and  hardly  earned  hours  of  leisure,  is  certainly  more  tnan  can  be 
expected  from  any  but  the  Uite  of  their  class,  and  if  Continuation 
work  is  to  be  as  successful  as  it  deserves,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  employers  for  their  co-operation  in  this  matter.  The  recent 
movement  for  obtaining  this  co-operation  initiated  b]^  the  School 
Board  of  Edinburgh  should  be  widely  imitated,  and  if  this  were 
done  it  might  lead  to  a  beneficial  change  in  the  somewhat 
indifferent  attitude  to  Continuation  Schools  which  has  hitherto 
been  too  common  among  employers  of  unskilled  labour. 

H.M.I.  Mr.  G.  Andrew  advocates  a  change  in  the  hours  for 
Continuation  work  which  would  certainly  have  advantages,  but 
which,  as  was  indicated  last  year,  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
the  help  of  employers.     Mi*.  Andrew  says  : — 

''The  classes  are  too  exclusively  held  in  the  evenings.  Most  of  those 
attending  them  have  had  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  have  been  work- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  open  all  day,  and  when  they  come  to  warm  rooms  in 
the  evening  are  apt  to  oecome  dropsy,  listless,  and  incapable  of  mental 
effort.  The  German  method  of  holding  such  classes  in  the  early  morning, 
or  in  the  afternoon,  seems  to  prove  mu<ih  more  effective." 

And  on  the  same  point  Mr.  Henderson,  Sub-Inspector,  Ayrshire, 
remarks: —  ' 

"  If,  after  a  long  day's  work,  and  enforced  attendance  at  a  night  school, 
exhaustion  occasionally  finds  relief  in  sleep,  it  is  a  matter  for  sympathy 
rather  than  censure.  In  such  cases  meetings  extending  from  7.30  i>.m.  to 
9.30  p.m.  for  three  nights  a  week  seem  unduly  long  and  unduly  lattt. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  doubt  that  employers  of  Skilled 
skilled  labour  are  in  many  places  manifesting  increased  mterest  labour, 
in  the  working  of  the  Continuation  School  System,  and  especially 
in  the  more  advanced  scientific  and  technical  work  of  the 
Central  Institutions ;  and  that  the  Courses  provided  for  appren- 
tices and  craft  students  are  rising  in  value  to  the  pupils  and  in 
the  esteem  of  their  employers.  SuflScient  proof  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Central  Institutions  which  are  printed 
as  appendices,  m  the  reference  in  H.M.I.  Mr.  F.  W.  Young's 
Report   to    the  rising  importance  of  the  technical  instruction 

S'ven  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  the  following  quotation  from 
.M.L  Mr.  Munro  Fraser's  Report  on  Renfrew  and  Argyll :  — 

"  During  the  year  the  Paialejr  School  Board  have  communicated  with 
representative  firms  as  to  the  suitability  of  their  Commercial  Classes  and 
the  needs  of  their  clerical  staffs.  The  replies  indicated  approval  of  what 
was  bein^  done,  emphasised  the  importance  of  English  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic  as  fuadamental,  su^ested  the  addition  of  Commercial 
(^ography,  and  approved  of  the  Board's  proposal  to  institute  lectures  in 
Mercantile  Law."    (Mr.  Burdon,  Sub-Inspector.) 

H.M,1.  Mr.  G.  Andrew  has  the  following  reference  to  the 
subject  discussed : — 

"There  is  need  for  more  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  firms  give  every  encourage- 
iHent  to  their  apprentices  to  attend  Evening  Classe«(,  but  this  practice  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  general.  In  some  cases  both  Managers  and  teachers  have 
approached  the  employers  in  this  connection  and  much  good  has  resulted." 

The  apathy  of  Educational  Authorities  in  the  rural  districts  Apathy  in 
is  another  of'^the  difficulties  with  which  Continuation  work  has  Rural 
to  contend.     This  subject  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  I^ifl^ricts. 
the  Report  of  last  year,  and  little  need  be  said  of  it  here  except 
that  in  none  of  the  Reports  from  districts  where  rural  Continua- 
tion Schools  are  needea  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  movement  to 
reinstate  them  in  their  proper  place  in  the  educational  system. 
On  the  contrary  in  Argyll  there  is  a  net  decrease  of  nine  centres ; 
in  the  Dumfries  district  the  amount  of  rural  continuation  work 
is  **  insignificant,"  and  the  centres  all  over  are  less  in  number  by 
two  than  they  were  last  year.    In  Ayrshire  the  Rural  Continua- 
tion Classes  are  "poorly  represented  in  the  total  amount  of 
work." 

From  H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Fraser's  Report  I  take  two  passages  a  contrast  : 
which  place  in  a  strong  Ught  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  Urban  and 
of  urban  and  rural  School  Boards  to  Continuation  Work : —         R"^l 

"  In  Paisley  and  Greenock  the  provision  for  Continuation  Classes  is  now 
fairly  complete.  In  these  laige  towns  the  organisation  and  management 
of  the  work  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  School  Boards  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  regular  obligations  as  Educational  Authorities.** 

"If  there  is  not  much  apparent  advance  in  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  there  is  Uttle  or  no  retrogression.  The  cessation  of  a  class 
often  means  no  more  than  the  departure  of  a  teacher  to  another  school. 
His  successor  may  take  a  year  to  consider  the  advisability  of  starting  a 
class.  Rural  School  Boards  rarely  give  a  thought  to  the  matter  except  on 
his  initiative.** 

Until  rural  School  Boards  begin  to  realise  that  the  provision 
of  Continuation  Classes  is  an  essential  part  of  their  duty  as 
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Educational  Authorities  there  is  little  hope  of  the  revival  of 

the  rural  Evening  Class,  and  the  educational  contrast  between 

town  and  country  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  will  be  further 

accentuated  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Rural  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  to  enlist  the  services  of  the 

schools  and    gt^ff  ^^f  ^\^q  Ag^ricultural  College  in   the  further  training  ot 

Agricultural  ^^®*^^®rs  in  subjects  suitable  for  rural  Supplementary  Courses 

Colleges--    («^«  Report  on  jDay  Schools)  may  do  much  to  strengthen  the 

A  proposal,    work  in  rural  Continuation  Classes,  to  render  it  more  suitable 

to  the  needs  of  different  localities,  and  possibly  to  induce  a  large 

number  of  School  Boards  to  revive  such  work  where  it  is  at 

present  dormant  or  extinct. 

Working  the     On  the  actual  work  of  the  various    Divisions    under   the 

Classes.         Continuation  Class  Code  very  full  Reports  have  been  received 

from  the  District  Inspectors.'    These  Beports  are  summarised 

below,  but  certain  points  of  general  importance  may  be  dealt 

with  in  the  first  place. 

Division  I.        One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  points  arises  from  the 

Working  of  regulation  referred  to  last  vear,  under  which  the  work  of  Division 

*  ^®7f         ^'  ^  ^^^S  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Supplementary  Courses  in 

regu     ion.    ^^iq  Day  School.     This  process,  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  Sch^ule 

V.   (English,  etc.)  are  concerned,  is  a  comparatively  easy  one, 

though  even  here  there  are  difficulties  in  connection  with  home 

reading  and  the  provision  of  Libraries,  but  the  obstacles  naturallv 

become  greater  when  the  Course  is  taken  from  Schedule  Vi. 

also,  and  especially  when  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Industrial 

course  is  attempted. 

Argyll  and        On   this  point  H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Eraser  has  the  following 

Renfrew.       remark : — 

Munro  "  "^^^  Industrial  course  of  the  Day-School  was  in  no  school  attempted 

Fraser  ^^^  anything  approaching  completeness.    Some  practical  Qeometry  and 

Mensuration  were,  however,  proposed  in  most  of  the  syllabuses,  and  taught 
in  a  fairly  effective  way.  Mecnanics,  not  to  mention  Woodwork,  was 
avoided.  The  *  Keeping  of  Accounts'  received  a  satisfactory  share  of 
attention.  Yet,  as  Mr.  George  Murray  says,  '  Most  of  the  boys  in  these 
classes  are  at  trades,  comparatively  few  at  commercial  work.' " 

Glasgow.  In  Gla,sgow  the  School  Board  allowed  boys  to  attend  a  Manual 

A^  nr?''  Instruction  Class,  and  girls  either  a  Cookery  or  a  Needlework 
sonT  "^  Class  one  evening  per  week  free  of  charge,  but  this  scheme,  it 
would  appear,  has  not  met  with  the  success  it  merited,  for  one 
of  these  Centres  has  been  closed.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  much 
less  on  the  literary  sido  of  the  work.  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson's 
Report,  for  instance,  has  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  work  done  by  even  the 
best  classes  in  Division  I.  and  tne  work  done  by  pupils  in  a  Supplementary 
Course.  The  conditions  are  altogether  different.  In  the  first  place  the 
Continuation  Class  pupils  have  a  short  session  and  only  a  few  hours 
instruction  per  week.  Furtherj  they  are  considerably  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  good  libraries.  Most,  if  not  all,  centres  possess  a  library  of  a  sort, 
consisting  mostly  of  works  of  fiction,  travel,  etc.  These  bookis  are  good 
enough  so  far  as  they  go,  and  are  f reauentlv  read  at  home  by  the  pupils ; 
but  home  reading  is  at  the  best  sporaaic  and  perfunctory.  What  is  wanting 
is  a  set  of  book^  of  referencd  and  of  useful  information  ;  and  it  is  essentiiu 
that  theie  should  bo  supplied  if  the  Divi^on  I.  Classes  are  to  be  raised  to 
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a  status  even  approximating  that  of  Supplementary  Courses.  It  is  doubtful 
if  much  8(ystematic  home  reading  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
Continuation  Class  pupils.  But  with  records  of  work  to  accustom  them  to 
condense  their  ideas  and  express  them  clearljr  and  concisely,  and  with  good 
libraries  to  enable  them  to  nunt  up  information  for  themselves  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  the  teacher,  there  is  no  reason  why  Division  I.  pupils 
should  not  in  some  resnects  compare  favourably  with  those  of  Supple- 
xuentary  Courses."    (Suo-Inspector  Mr.  D.  MacLeod.) 

In  further  illustration  of  this  diflSicultj^,  and  as  home  reading  A  further 
is   a  most  essential  part  of  the  work  if  it  is  to  follow  Supple-  Illustration, 
mentary  Course  lines,  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  ILM.I. 
Mr.  Mimro  Fraser's  Report : — 

^'  Home  reading  was  approached  with  evident  reluctance  in  many  cases. 
A  fair  amount,  however,  was  done,  and  it  was  fairly  well  supervised,  but 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  the  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  no  small 
amount  of  home  reading  is  at  present  overtaken  by  pupils  in  Division  I. 
without  any  prompting  on  the  part  of  parent  or  teacher— some  of  it  not  of 
the  best  quahty — and  oy  wise  airection  the  energy  thus  expended  may  be 
turned  into  profitable  channels.  What  home  reading  is  done  is  due 
wholly  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  teachers.  One  hears  of  them,  in 
order  to  meet  the  rec^uirements  in  this  respect,  supplying  books  at  their 
own  expense.  This  is  highly  creditable  to  them,  out  scarcely  so  to  the 
Boards  m  question.  Books  of  reference  or  dictionaries  are  not  often  met 
with  in  a  Continuation  Class.'* 

In  reporting  on  some  of  the  Lanarkshire  Schools  H.M.I.  Mr.  Lanarkshire. 
Lamb  remarks  that  in  a  few  cases  where  the  idea  of  a  Supple-  ?-^jJ-  ^''• 
mentary  Course  was  well  understood,  the  attempt  to  jjlace  the  •^*°^*^- 
Division  I.  work  on  the  same  lines  was  successful,  and  in  about 
half  a  dozen  schools  really  excellent  work  up  to  the  Supple- 
mentary Course  standard  was  done.     The  progress  made  in 
English  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  supply  of  books  appears  here 
also,  and  in  only  eleven  of  the  twenty  JDivision  I.  Classes  seen 
by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  Shanks,  was  the  work  being  done  on  the 
lines  of  a  Supplementary  Course.    Mr.  Shanks  does  not  think 
that  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  two  courses  will  be  successful 
until  the  pupils  are  better  equipped  on  leaving  the  Day  School. 

These  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  less  felt  in  the  Dumfries  Dumfries 
District,  where  the  work  was  veiy  satisfactory,  and  in  English,  S^Sj'l^Vr 
at  least,  followed  the  lines  of  a  Supplementary  Course,  and  in  p  Thomi> 
the  Govan  and  Dumbarton  District,  where  Sub- Inspector  Mr.  gon. 
McVie  recommends  as  an  attraction  to  girls  at  this  stage  that 
practical  work  should  be  g^venin  Cookery  and  Housewifery,  where  Su^^ba^to 
mcilities  for  such  instruction  exist.     This  suggestion  is  also  made  Mr.^McVi^ 
by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Lamb,  and  by  H.MJ.  Mr.  D.  Thompson.     In  Govan  Sub- 
and  Dumbarton  some  Boards  have  provided  Libraries  for  their  Inspector. 
Continuation  Classes,  and  the    training  in  English  is  now,  in 
consequence,  much  broader  than  formerly. 

In  the  Report  on  Lanarkshire  the  whole  matter  is  thus  summed  Lanarkshire, 
up  by  H.M.L  Mr.  G.  Andrew :—  H.M.I.Mr. 

.  G.  Andrew. 

"The  putting  of  Division  I.  on  the  lines  of  a  Supplementary  Course  is  a     ' 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which  materially  improves  the  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  Day  and  Evening  Schools.    There  are,  of  course,  probably 
always  will  be,  cases  in  which  work  of  an  even  more  elementarv  character 
is  needed,  e.g.,  when  the  almost  illiterate  adult  returrs  to  make  good  his 
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irretrievable  loss^  but  these  cases  are,  aft^r  all,  comparatively  few  and  are 
gradually  becoming  fewer,  and  the  adoption  of  work  on  Supplementary 
lines  has  generally  added  a  greater  interest  and  fresher  stimulus  at  this 
stage." 

"Exempted''      It  is  in  the  Division  I.  Classes  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils.  pupils  who  are  conditionally  exempted  from  attendance  at    the 

D&y  School  find  a  place.  All  who  have  to  do  with  such  pupib 
testify  to  the  fact  that  their  attendance,  while  it  may  be  regular, 
is  often  of  little  value  to  them  educationally,  and  it  would  appear 
that  their  influence  on  the  discipline  and  work  of  the  school  is 
sometimes  of  an  adverse  kind.  Where  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  step,  placing  them  under  a  special  teacher 
might  tend  to  improvement  m  both  respects,  and,  (particularly 
in  Ayrshire,  where  exemption  is  so  prevalent)  every  possible 
means  should  be  taken  to  make  the  condition  on  which  exemp- 
tion is  granted  educationally  effective.  I  ^uote  the  followiBg 
passages  from  Reports  dealing  with  these  pomts : — 

"  It  is  at  this  stage  that  one  usually  finds  the  ^  exempted  *  pupil.  The 
*  exempted '  pupil  rarely  does  much  good.  He  attends,  for  he  must»  but 
this  is  about  all  that  can  oe  said  in  his  favour.  Those  who  grant  exemptions 
from  the  Day  School  sometimes  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  pupd  will 
have  to  attend  a  *  night  school '  till  he  is  14.  In  actual  practice  tnis  condi- 
tion really  amounts  to  very  little,  for  the  difference  between  systematic 
work  in  a  Day  School  and  a  bi-weekly  appearance  in  an  Evening  Continua- 
tion  Clate  is  of  the  very  greatest."    (H.M.L  Mr.  G.  Andrew.) 

"This  is  the  most  difficult  class  of  pupil  to  handle.  Their  acquire- 
ments are  often  meagre.  A  few  months  of  licence  would  appear  to  have 
caused  as  much  deterioration  in  the  attainments  of  these,  at  best,  weak  sub- 
jects as  in  their  conduct  and  discipline.  .  .  .  The  work  must  be  trying  to 
the  teachers,  and  it  is  creditable  to  their  power  of  control  that  matters  are 
not  worse.  ...  In  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  all  (or  nearly  all)  but 
exempted  pupils  will  be  able  to  enter  Division  II.  Classes  under  the  Merit 
Certificate  or  Highor  Grade  (Qualification,  and  two  conditions  might  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  exempting  pupils  :— 

(1.)    No  pupil  to  be  exempted  until  the  Qualifying  Examination  has 

been  passed. 
(2.)    No  exempted  pupil  to  be  allowed  to  discontinue  attendance  at  the 
Evening  Continuation  Class  until  he  has  the  equivalent  of  the 
Day  School  Merit  Certificate.'*    (H.M.L  Mr.  Lamb.) 

"These  classes  are  attended  hy  pupils  who  have  been  exempted  from 
attendance  at  the  Day  School.  In  the  majority  of  cases  such  students  are 
below  the  average  in  attainment  and  conduct.  Where  there  are  a  lai>2» 
number  of  exemption  students,  the  general  conduct  of  the  class  suffers.  It 
would  be  better  if  a  separate  teacher  were  provided  for  these  dasses." 
(Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson,  Organising  Secretary,  Ayrshire  County  Committee.) 

Classes  for  Another  question  of  importance  is  the  position  and  curricuKim 
Women  and  of  the  classes  for  Women  and  Girls.  In  Dr.  A.  t).  Thomson's 
w  \f%  n      I^^P^r^  ^^^  following  passages  occur : — 

A.  D.  "  It  is  a  notorious  fact  and  one  much  to  be  deglored,  that  girls  are  corn- 

Thomson,      paratively  indifferent  to  the  facilities  for  mental  improvement  afforded  by 
Continuation  Classes." 

"  Glasgow  Headmasters  have  repeatedly  tried  to  persuade  Women  and 
Girls,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  fashion  a  garment  or  trim  a  hat 
and  so  save  the  expense  of  going  to  a  professional  dressmaker  or  milliner 
to  take  a  course  based  on  Englisti,  but  without  much  success.  In  the  case 
of  two  or  three  schools,  however,  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
achieved  in  this  direction. — But  unfortunately  these  schools  are  quite 
exceptional  in  this  respect." 
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"The  demand  for  Dressmaking  Classes  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  It 
18  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  a  subject  like  Dressmakmgis  of  little  or  no 
educational  value.  The  question  whether  attendance  at  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery  Classes  should  not  be  made  conditional  on  attendance  at  an 
fin^lish,  or  at  least  a  Cookery  Class  was  discussed  with  some  Headmasters, 
find  the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  departure  would  sound  the  knell 
of  the  industrial  classes.  ^  But  even  then  the  loss  to  the  public  would  be 
trifling.  And  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  the  more  earnest  and 
industrious  of.  these  women  would  accept  the  inevitable ;  and,  once  a 
beginning  had  been  made  with  the  suggested  courses  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  good  example  would  be  followed  by  others.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
with  regard  to  Dressmaking  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  women 
take  a  second  session  in  the  subject.'' 

The  Inspectors  in  the  Lanarkshire  District  think  that  there  A  sugges- 
should  be  some  enquiry  by  experts  into  the  educational  value  tj^n  as  to 
of  the  Women's  Industrial  Classes.     Mr.  G.  Andrew  says : —         arsses 

"We  require  to  kncJw  from  experts  {V)  whether  Needlework,  Millinery 
and  Dressmaking,  are  0^«i  subjects  which  admit  of  an  elaboration  and 
advancement  in  tJieir  treatment  to  justify  courses  of  three  or  four  years 
study,  (2)  whether  the  work  at  present  being  done  in  these  courses  is, 
either  from  the  specialised  knowledge  of  the  teachers  or  from  the  pro- 
gressive exercises  of  the  students,  fully  deserving  of  such  marked 
encouragement." 

And  Mr.  Lamb : — 

"  A  sort  of  an  inquest  of  experts  might  be  advisable  to  test  and  report 
on  the  educational  value  of  the  Classes.^ 

From  the  Keport  on   the  Ayrshire  Classes   it  appears   that  Women's 
classes  in  Dressmaking  and   Millinery  flourish,  while  Cookery  Classes  in 
and  Laundry  languish  lor  lack  of  pupils,  and  in  the  Govan  and  Ayrshire 
Dumbarton  District  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  McVie  points  out  that  ^rtonshire! 
many  of  the  pupils  have  no  definite  goal  beyond  their   own 
immediate  needs  and  that  the  Dressmaking  Classes  are  still 
among  the  largest  under  Division  II.    Finally,  from  Mr.  Munro 
Fra&er's    Report    I    take    the    following    sentences    on   this 
subject : — 

"Needlework  and  Dressmaking  are  as  usual  attractive  subjects. 
Millinery  and  Cookery  are  much  less  popular.  During  the  session  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  putting  Needlework  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis.  Too  often  such  classes  might  be  described  as  mere  sewing 
meetings. 

These  quotations  appear  to  indicate  clearly : —  Conclusions 

(I.)  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  interest  girls  in  Continuation  Qj^ses^^^^ 
work  on  the  literary  or  the  intellectual  side  than  in  the 
practical  work  of  certain  classes. 
(II.)  That  the  practical  work  they  are  interested  in  is  for 

purely  personal  purposes  of  use  or  adornment. 
(in.)  That  there  are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  practical  subjects  most  in  favour,  and  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  this  matter  cleared  up  by  a 
special  enquiry  by  experts. 
The  value  of  practical  work  in  education  is  everywhere  be-  Practical 
coming  more  fiilly  realised;  its  place  and  use  in  Supplementary  ^^^  '^ 
Courses  has  been  discussed  in  the  Report  on  Day  Schools ;  it  has  ci^^^* 
an  important  sphere  in  the  Science   and  Art  work  of  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  and  in  the  similar  work  done  in  the  Di\ision  III. 
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Classes  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  In  all  of  these 
members  of  the  educational  system,  its  place  and  influence  have 
been  the  result  of  two  factors,  first,  its  educative  value,  that  is, 
the  mental  training  which  follows  and  results  from  a  properly 
conceived  course  of  practical  work,  and  second,  the  bearing  of 
the  skill  actually  acquired  on  the  life  work  of  the  student — ^its 
utilitarian  value. 

In  Supplementary  Courses  and  in  Continuation  Class  work 
the  latter  element  may  legitimately  predominate,  but  in  no 
case  should  the  former  be  absent.  The  subject  matter  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Technology,  and  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  in  work- 
shop practice  are  all  of  high  educative  significance  and  value, 
but,  if  we  attempt  to  find  such  justification  for  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  that  any  element  of  mental 
training  exists  in  their  mechanical  and  imitative  processes  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  justify  their  presence  as  isolated  subjects 
in  the  Continuation  School.  They  are  of  purely  utilitarian  value, 
and,  as  matters  are  at  present,  even  this  is  not  attained  in  its 
fullest  measure  by  the  many  pupils  who  merely  remain  in  the 
classes  long  enough  to  acquire  the  amount  of  practical  skill 
which  will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  employment  of  the  pro- 
fessional worker. 
A  suggested  If  these  subjects  are  taken  at  all  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
course.  ^^  p^rt  of  a  course  of  Domestic  Occupations  extending  over 

more  than  one  session,  which  should  include  English,  Household 
Accounts,  and  Cookery,  as  well  as  one  or  other  of  the  two 
subjects  named.  A  similar  plan  is  outlined  in  the  District 
Report  for  Lanarkshire : — 

"  Women's  Classes  are  generally  very  numerous  and  well  attended,  the 
most  popular  being  those  in  which  the  element  of  personal  adornment  most 
largely  enters.  Personally  I  think  that  public  money  is  not  well  spent  on 
this  indiscriminate  making  of  hats  and  blouses  for  summer  wear,  and  that 
girls  should  only  be  allowed  to  take,  say,  one  of  these  classes  as  part  of  a 
course,  which  would  always  include  pretty  vigorous  schemes  of  Cookery, 
Laundry  and  Household  Management.  Hats  and  blouses  are  women  a 
recreations,  and  these  subjects  do  not  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  more  disciplinary  and  laborious  departments  of  Housewifery.  At  any 
rate  they  should,  when  take  alone,  be  relegated  to  Division  IV." 

Future  The  organisation  of  such  courses  for  women  and  girls  may  be 

develop-       one  of  the  future  developments  of   the    Continuation    Class 
ments.  System.    Another  should  certainly  be  the  further  organisation 

into  definite  courses  of  the  commercial  subjects,  and    their 
organic  connection  in  the  case  of  each  with  further  instruction 
in  English.     Not  until,  in  addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  rural 
Continuation  Classes  can    be    revived,  systematised,  and    co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  can  it 
truly  be  said  of  Continuation  work  in  tnis  Division  that  it  has 
advanced  much  beyond  what  one   Inspector  calls  its  present 
"  embryo  stage." 
A  Summary     A.  brief  summary  is  now  given  for  each  district  of  the  topics 
for  each        remarked  upon  by  the  various  inspectors,  and  not  already  dealt 
District       with.    Miss  Crawford's  Report  on  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  is 
printed  as  an  appendix. 
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Glasgow  District,  No.  7.    (Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson.) 

There  is  no  material  change  to  lecord  since  last  Report,  but  on  staff. 
the  question  of  staffing  H.M.L  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  again  commends 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  Managers  the  suggestion  made  in  last 
year's  Report  that  the  teachers,  and  especiafly  the  Headmasters 
of  the  Evening  Schools  should  be  relieved  of  some  part  of  their 
duty  in  the  Day  School. 

The  Adult  Classes  are  well  attended,  and  much  interest  is 
shown  by  the  Authorities  in  the  Police  Classes.  The  steady  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  attending  Division  I.  Classes,  a  decline  DivLsion  I. 
which  is  due  to  causes  already  alluded  to,  still  continues.  The 
quality  of  the  work,  however,  shows  steady  progress.  This  fact, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  is  also  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
Govan  and  Dumbarton  Classes. 

In  Division  II.  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  Division  II. 
taking  English,  but  the  demand  for  this  subject  comes  almost 
entirely  from   men.    It  is,  however,  occasionally  possible   to 
interest  girls  also  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

Single  subjects  are  not  so  often  taken  as  they  formerly  were. 
except  Dresamakviig  and  MiUinery ;  in  other  departments  of 
study  the  majority  of  pupils  taking  one  subject  have  in  previous 
years  gone  through  a  course  of  two  or  more  allied  subjects.  It 
IS  often  difficult,  nowever,  to  persuade  pupils  to  take  a  group  of 
subjects  and  "  Courses  "  in  the  technical  sense  are  non-existent. 
Most  pupUs,  however,  take  at  least  two,  and  many,  three  subjects, 
usually  related  subjects. 

Figures  are  given  to  show  the  increasing  deiuand*  for  classes 
in  Dressmaking.  This  year  (1906-7)  the  number  enrolled  is 
1,722,  last  year  (1905-6)  it  was  1,492,  but  in  Cookery  there  is 
only  an  increase  of  65  on  last  year's  enrolment  of  590,  while 
Laundry  work  is  altogether  extinct. 

The  very  satisfactory  work  done  in  Languages  in  Division  III.  Divisions 
is  ^ain,  as  in  former  years,  noted  with  approval.  ^^'  ^^^  ^^* 

(Jlasses  under  Division  IV.  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are 
frequently  adjuncts  to  other  studies. 

The  attendance  at  the  Continuation  Classes  fluctuates,  and  is  Attendance, 
often  irregular  after  Christmas,  when  many  cease  to  attend. 
The  eflforts  of  the  Teaching  Staff  to  obtain  regularity  are  most 
commendable,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  methods,  discipline,  and 
results  of  the  classes  merit  high  praise. 

Lanarkshire  District,  No.  8.    (Mr.  G.  Ajidrew.) 

There  are  98  Centres  for  Continuation  work  in  this  District.  Statistics. 
These  are  of  three  types,  (a)  Village  Classes,  (6)  Division  II.  J^'Pf?  ^^ 
Classes  for  Boys  and  Domestic  Classes  for  Girls,  and  (c)  Technical  ^^  ^^" 
Schools.    Taken  as  a  whole  Continuation  work  in  this  District 
is  still  in  embryo.    The  weak  points  in  the  system  are,  (1)  the  Th©  weak 
relatively  small  enrolment,  (2)  the  classes  are  held  too  exclusively  ^e^gyatem. 
in  the  evening,  (3)  the  instruction  is  too  often  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  tired  by  their  Day  School  Work,  (4)  there  is  a  lack  of 

•The  latest  returns  for  the  new  Session  (1907-8),  however,  show  a 
diminished  enrolment  in  this  subject 
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co-ordination  between  the  different  parts  of  the  system.  There 
should  be  more  differentiation  of  function  (a)  between  the 
District  Technical  Schools  and  the  Central  Institution  (Glasgow 
Technical  College)^  (6)  between  the  District  Technical  Schools 
and  the  Division  11.  Classes  in  their  neighbourhood,  (c)  among 
the  Division  II.  Classes  themselves,  where  "  less  separation,  less 
rivalry,  and  more  of  the  '  ladder'  principle  are  desirable.** 

Divisions  I.       The  Division  I.  Classes  are  largely  necessary  for  the  many 

and  II.  pupils  who  still  leave  the  Day  School  without  having  completed 

the  Curriculum.  The  "  exempted  **  pupil  will  always  provide  a 
supply  of  material  for  these  classes,  although  the  exchange  he 
makes  of  Day  School  for  Evening  School  is  seldom  to  his  edu- 
cational benefit.  Far  too  many  pupils  take  Division  I.  Classes 
more  than  once.  The  increased  freedom  of  classification  now 
allowed  has  proved  beneficial  at  this  stage.  In  Division  II,  the 
general  quality  of  the  work  is  much  better  than  in  Division  I., 
and,  as  the  pupils  have  more  definite  aims,  they  show  much 
greater  zeal  and  industry.  Industrial  work  might  be  more  fully 
developed,  but  Woodwork  has  been  taught  with  success,  for 
example,  in  Greenfield  Public  School. 

Division  III.  In  Division  III.  the  Science  Classes  are  the  most  important, 
and  the  best  organised.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  map  out 
courses  here ;  in  commercial  subjects  it  is  not  so,  and  a  problem 
emerges  which  is  another  phase  of  the  conflict  between  immediate 
needs  and  real  educational  requirements,  and  this  again  leads 
back  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  specialised  and 
general  education.  The  problem  must  in  practice  oe  solved  by  a 
compromise.  On  the  analogy  of  the  work  in  Secondary  Schools 
there  should  be  general  education  up  to  a  certain  stage,  and 
specialised  studies  should  be  allowed  after  that  point  has  been 
reached. 

Division  IV.  There  are  few  Division  IV.  Classes.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  Physical  Exercises  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  made 
compulsory  in  Continuation  Classes. 

H.M.I.  Mr.        Manv  of  the  points  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lamb  have  already  been 

Lamb.  noticed.      In  23  schools  he  found  81  pupils  who  were  taking 

Division  I.  Classes  a  second  time.  Most  of  these  pupils  were 
"  exempts,"  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  this  class  of  pupil,  aad 
their  tendency  to  injure  the  discipline  of  a  school,  nave  been 
already  alluded  to. 

Division  II  Under  Division  II.  the  steady  and  zealous  work  of  the  pupils 
is  very  noticeable.  The  question  of  the  proper  teaching  of 
'*  Art  Needlework  "  is  discussed.  By  many  teachers  the  require- 
ment that  Drawing  and  Design  should  form  part  of  the  class 
work  was  thought  to  be  too  exacting,  but  wnen  the  attempt 
was  made  surprising  success  Wiis  attained. 

In  10  classes  out  of  23,  English  was  part  of  the  work  under 
Division  II.  French  was  taken  in  three  classes,  and  the 
interesting  fact  is  mentioned  that  one  reason  for  the  study  of 
this  language  was  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
represent  their  fellow-workmen  at  an  International  Congress. 
Dressmaking  was  taken  in  17  out  of  these  23  classes. 
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Sub-Inspector  Mr.  Shanks  gives  interesting  statistics  con-  Mr.  Shanks 
ceming  the  23  centres  visited  by  him.    Of  1,425  pupils  enrolled  Sub- 
in  Division  I.,  462  were  attending  for  a  second  time  in  this  I"^?^*^^' 
Divisioa    In  three  classes  attenaance  was  very  satisfiujtory, 
in  four  satisfactory,  in  one  fairly  satisfactory,  in  the  remaining 
15  it  was  either  irregular  or  dwindled  considerably  in  the  course 
of  the  session. 

Avrshire  District,  No.  9.    (Mr.  Lobban.) 

classes  were  held  at  55  centres,  and  the  Division  I.  work  A  general 
shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  but  is  more  and  more  recruited  summary, 
by  "  exempts  "  (see  section  on  Exemption  in  Day  School  Report). 
R)ok-keej)mg  and  Shorthand  are  popular  subjects  in  Division  II. 
These  subjects  are  useful  when  the  instruction  is  systematic  and 
continuous,  but  it  seldom  is  so.  Few  pupils  from  the  large 
Elementary  Classes  return  for  a  second  ye»r. 

Dumfries  District,  No.  10.    (Mr.  D.  Thompson.) 

There  were  six  centres  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  eight  centres  in  A  defect  in 
each  of  the  other  two  counties  in  the  district.     A  defect  of  Continua- 
many  Continuation  schemes  is  that  there  is  no  provision  for  gcSwls 
domestic  work    for    girls.     Nowhere    except  in   the  town  of 
Dumfries  is  Cookery  taught  in  that  county  under  the  Continua- 
tion Class  Code.    There  is  one  centre  in  Wigtown,  and  three 
in  Kirkcudbright.    This  neglect  is  remarkable,  as  in  many  cases 
the  tesrchers  and  the  equipment  for  this  subject  are  already 

grovided.  English  slowly  gains  in  favour  in  the  Division  if. 
lasses.  It  is  very  competently  taught  at  eight  centres.  The 
Division  III.  Classes  at  Dumfries  Academy  have,  as  in  former 
years,  been  very  successfully  taught. 

Govan  and  Dumbarton  district.  No.  11.     (Mr.  R.  Harvey,), 
The  number  of  centres  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 
The  number  of  girls  attending  Divisioa  I.  Classes  is  disappoint- 
ingly small     Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  given,  particularly 
the  later  hours  of  employment  of  girls  as  comnarea  with  boys, 
and  the  fact  that  the  former  are  often  employea  at  home  in  the  improved 
evening.    The  attainments  of  Division  I.  pupils  appear  to  be  results  in 
steadily  advancing,  and  improved   results  are  noted  both  in  Division  I. 
English  and  in  Arithmetic.     The  work  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.  in  Co-ordina- 
commercial  subjects  has  been  carefully  co-ordinated,  but  courses  tion  of  work, 
in  commercial  subjects  are  apparently  not  followed  out  to  com- 
pletion because  the  "  pupils  have  no  definite  goal  beyond  their 
own  immediate  needs.      The  Classes  in  Division  IV.  were  few  in 
number. 

Renfrew  and  Argyll  District,  No.  12.  (Mr.  D.  Munro  Eraser.) 
In  Division  I.  work,  the  least  progressive  subject  appears  to  be  Division  I. 
Arithmetic,  and  this  is  attributed  partly  to  the  presence  of  many 
exempted  pupils,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  unsuitable  methods  of 
teaching.  Tne  other  points  in  connection  with  this  Division 
have  already  been  dealt  with.  In  Division  II.  English  generally  Division  II. 
occupies  a  good  position  in  relation  to  the  other  subjects.  Bopk-r 
keeping  is  usually  a  strong  subject  in  this  Division,  and  in  some 
centres  Wood  Carsing  and  VVoodwork  have  been  successfully 
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Few  Classes  taught.  There  have  only  been  three  Narigation  Classes  in  this 
district  this  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  obviously  suitable  a 
subject  for  such  places  as  Oban,  Dunoon,  Campbeltown  and 
Port  Ellen  shoula  be  entirely  neglected  there.  French  and 
German  were  taught  by  the  "  direct "  method  at  one  or  two 
town  centres,  and  classes  in  Gaelic  were  carried  on  at  Oban, 
Dunoon,  Ardrishaig  and  Paisley. 

There  is  now  a  Commercial  Course  at  Paisley  under  Division 
III.,  and  under  Division  I\''.  there  have  been  successful  classes  in 
Physical  Drill  and  Ambulance  Work  at  various  centres. 

In  some  cases  the  organisation  of  the  centre  is  found  to  be 
defective.  Where,  for  example,  the  headmastership  is  given  in 
turn  annually  to  the  male  members  of  the  day  staff  no  one 
profits  by  accumulated  experience  or  is  made  responsible  for  the 
better  organisation  of  the  classes,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  tne  localiUr.  In  another  instance  there  were  two  Head- 
masters and  one  Head-mistress,  and  consequently  no  one  was 
made  responsible  for  taking  a  conjoint  view  of  the  whole  work. 
This  happened  in  Port  Glasgow,  where  also,  in  a  Division  I.  class 
one  teacher  took  the  "  English  "  while  another  took  the  "  poetry." 
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CONTINUATION  CLASSES. 

Science,  Art  and  Technological  Classes. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  H.M.I. 

The  ^ood  progress  which  was  reported  last  year  in  the  work  of 
classes  in  tecnnical  subject  has,  during  the  past  session,  been  very 
well  maintained.  Whether  we  view  tne  advance  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  organisation,  attendance,  or  aualitv  of  work  done, 
there  is  good  reason  for  satisfaction.  In  tne  Western  I^vision 
we  have  now  fairly  settled  down  to  work  under  the  more  recently 
accepted  conditions  of  the  "  Course  System,"  and  more  intimate 
relations  between  Continuation  Classes  and  Central  Institutions 
than  has  been  the  case  heretofoie. 


During   the  past  Session,    Division  III. 
carried  on  at  50  centres  in  the  West : — 


classes  have  been 


Ayr. 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries. 

Kenfrew. 

County. 

Glasgow. 

Govan. 

8 

2 

2 

9 

9 

13 

7 

In  these  centres  the  Science  and  Art  work  has  been  system- 
atized with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  well  regulated  courses  of 
instruction,  either  within  the  school  itself,  or,  if  m  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Glasgow,  at  the  Central  Institutions. 
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The  work  in  Engineering  and  Building  Constniction  in  the  Co-ordina- 
Continuation  Classes  under  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow,  Go  van,  tion  of 
Maryhill,  Shettleston,  Cathcart,  Eastwood  and  Neilston,  and  the  ^^^^^^ 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Glasgow  and  Govan,  is  in 
this  way  now  linked  up  with  the  Glasgow  Technical  College, 
while  the  instruction  in  Drawing  is,  in  several  cases,  similarly 
related  to  the  School  of  Art.    The  membei-s  of  the  Science  and  Organisa- 
Art    inspecting    staflf   have    been   privileged  in   beinjg  closely  ^f>^?^ 
associated  with    Mr.    Galbraith,    the    Organiser    of   Technical  ^     ^®*' 
Studies  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood,  and  with  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  Superintendent  of    Drawing    imder  the  Glasgow    School 
Board,  m  the  inspection  of  Continuation  Classes,  and  in  assessing 
the  work  of  students  with  a  view  to  granting  certificates  of 
attendance  and  proficiency,  qualifying  them  for  admission  to 
the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  Central  Institutions. 

The  following  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  results  obtained 
for  the  past  session  compared  with  those  of  1905-06  :  — 


Subject. 

Total  Number 

of  Students  at 

beginning  of 

JSession. 

Number 
Presented. 

Number 
Passed. 

Ratio 

of  Number 

passed  to  Total 

Number  at 

2nd  and    2nd 
3rd  year.  year. 

beginning 
of  Session. 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Engineering  ^ 
Drawing        i 

395 

486 

94 

189 

61 

144 

157o 

30% 

Building        ^ 
Constractionj 

143 

158 

58 

90 

29 

62 

20% 

450% 

Mathematics 

295 

206 

117 

110 

108 

110 

37% 

63% 

Drawing 

— 

64 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

47% 

An  exhaustive  and  informing  Report  on  the  technical  studies  Report  to 
in  Continuation  Classes  in  his  charge  has  been  prepared  by  ^^  ^om% 
Mr.  Galbraith  for  the  Joint  Committee.     From  this  Report  the  ^°^q^^^®' 
following  extracts  have  been  taken  as  conveying  a  trustworthy  braith. 
estimate  of  the  work : — 

1.  Preparatory  classes  in  Technical  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Algebra^  and  Practical  Measurements : — 

^  These  classes  have  proved  an  unqoalified  success,  and  should  do  much 
itt  the  future  to  make  Mathematics  a  useful  and  popular  subject  of  study 
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with  the  varioud  types  of  students  attending  Continuation  Schools,  and 
more  especially  with  Engineering  and  Building  students,  for  whom  they 
were  primariiv  established. 

Students  wno  would  have  been  handicapped  in  Course  I.  throu^  in- 
sufficient education,  were  drafted  into  these  Classes,  and,  whereas  m  the 
former  they  would  probably  have  lost  heart  and  left  before  the  end  of  the 
Session,  in  the  latter  they  did  good  work  and  remained  on  to  the  end. 
The  steadv  attendance  on  these  classes  has  been  most  marked,  and  tends 
to  Drove  that,  if  Mathematics  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner, 
sumdent  care  being  taken  to  show  by  practical  experimental  work  that 
certain  of  the  more  important  statements  can  be  verified  by  the  student 
himself,  an  added  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  subject  is  attained." 

2.  Mathematics. 

^'  The  extra  hour  per  week  now  devoted  to  tMs  subject  has  resulted  in 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  has  enabled 
the  teachers  to  overtake  the  work  laid  down  in  the  Syllabus  in  a  more 
thorough  manner  than  heretofore.  The  weeding  out  of  unsatisfactory 
students  from  the  first-year  classes  into  the  Preparatory  Classes  has 
tended  to  secure,  in  the  former,  students  with  more  uniform  attainments.'' 

3.  Engineering  Drawing. 

•*  Compared  with  last  vear,  the  work  of  this  year  is  decidedly  better,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  improvement  is  not  confined  to  the  schools 
of  any  particular  Board,  but  is  general.  Students  are  now  being  trained  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  projection.  In  this  respect,  the 
intelligent  use  of  paper  models,  especially  when  dealing  with  solia  figures, 
has  taught  students  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  principles  in  their 
relation  to  the  successful  production  of  ordinary  workshop  drawings.  In 
a  few  cases,  where  the  teachers  had  not  appreciated  the  value  of  this 
training  in  ground  work,  the  quality  of  the  work  sent  forward  was  some- 
what poor.  The  mere  copying  of  sketches  supplied  by  teachers  does  not 
give  the  student  a  grip  of  what  he  is  doing ;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that  he 
quite  fails  to  understand  his  own  drawing  made  on  these  lines. 

The  equipping  of  all  the  classes  with  a  supply  of  Engineering  material 
has  made  copy  work  quite  unnecessary,  and  has  stimulated  the  interest  of 
the  students  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Yerj^good  freehand  dimensioned  sketches  have  been  made  from  this 
matenal,  and,  from  these  sketches,  in  many  cases,  excellent  working 
drawings  have  been  made.  The  result,  as  a  whole,  has  been  that  the 
sketching  work  has  improved,  and  shows  a  greater  knowledge  of  detail 
The  drawings  are  more  workmanlike,  with  the  views  property  projected 
from  one  another  ;  care  has  been  shown  in  dimensioning,  as  on  woiicahop 
drawings  ;  the  marking  is  stricter,  with  corrections  more  carefully  noted  : 
and  evidence  of  ability  to  handle  a  practical  problem  in  Geometry  is  shown.** 

4.  Building  Construction. 

"  A  general  improvement  in  the  work  was  noted,  though  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  give  too  much  time  and  attention  in  class  to  inking-in  and 
colouring  the  various  plates  as  they  are  shown  in  text-books.  This  con- 
siderably limits  the  ground  covered  during  the  session. 

In  some  cases  the  lecture  notes  were  full  and  covered  the  SyUabus 
thoroughly,  while  in  others  they  were  mea^e,  and  left  the  student  more  or 
less  dependent  on  plate-copying  for  a  knowledge  of  the  various  details. 

A  start  has  now  been  made  in  training  students  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  projection,  and  the  results  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
though  a  great  improvement  may  reasonably  oe  looked  for.'' 

As  the  result  of  experience,  some  few  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  schemes  of  study  to  be  followed  out  within  the 
Technical  CoU^a  The  Courses  as  they  now  stand  are  as  shown 
below ; — 
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CantinucUion  Claaaes. 


Evening 

Technical 

Schools. 


Science 
classes  in 
Lanark, 
Renfrew, 
and  Dum- 
barton. 


Organisa- 
tion of  the 
M'ork  in 
Ayrshire. 


Mention  must  also  be  made  here  of  the  ^ood  and  useful  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Evening  Technical  Schools  at  busy 
industrial  centres,  such  as  Paisley,  Greenock,  Kilmamoct, 
Hamilton,  Coatbridge,  Motherwell,  and  Wishaw.  These  schools 
are  rising  into  importance  and  are  becominff  in  their  own 
districts  well  recognised  centres  of  technical  study  of  something 
more  than  a  mer^y  elementary  character.  In  organisation  ana 
discipline,  in  the  number  in  attendance,  in  volume  and  quality  of 
work  done,  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment Paisley  Technical  School  is,  however,  the  only  one 
among  them,  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  truth, 
that  the  accommodation  and  equipment  at  present  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Kilmarnock  has  recently  realised  its  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  and  is  proceeding  at  once  to  the  erection  of  a  lai^e 
school  in  which  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  industrial  education.  In  so  doing 
Kilmarnock  has  set  an  excellent  example  to  other  centres. 

Junior  Inspector  Mr.  A.  Lang  reports  of  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbartonshire — 

*'The  instruction  in  Scientific  and  Technical  Subjects  shows  a  further 
tendency  to  take  a  more  practical  form,  and  this  without  any  appreciable 
loss  to  ihe  mental  trainii^[  that  such  subjects  afford.  The  correlation  of 
kindred  studies  shows  considerable  advance  upon  that  of  last  session,  and 
excellent  courses  of  instruction  are  now  provided,  while  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  to  find  it  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
that  a  student  takes  isolated  subjects,  a  feature  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  energy  and  forethought  brought  to  bear  upon  nis  duties  by  the 
Headmaster. 

"  Some  difficulty,  however,  has  been  encountered  in  this  work  by  the 
inequality  of  the  mathematical  attainments  of  the  students,  some  of  whom 
havepassed  in  Mathematics  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  while  the 
attainments  of  others  reach  the  level  of  study  indicated  by  the  work  done 
in  a  Supplementary  Course,  and  a  third  section  have  had  no  mathematical 
training.  Under  the  larger  School  Boards  in  the  counties  this  difiiculty 
has  been  to  some  extent  overcome  by  the  institution  of  preparatorv 
mathematical  courses  at  other  centres  than  the  Technical  Sonools,  with 
the  intention  of  providing  students  with  a  mathematical  training  of 
sufficient  range  to  enable  them  to  follow  in  its  entirety  and  without  undue 
strain  the  first  year  of  a  special  course  at  one  of  the  centres." 

In  Ayrshire  a  satisfiactory  feature  of  good  work  generally 
during  the  past  session  has  been  a  further  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Mming  and 
Engineering  Classes  throughout  the  county  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  Preparatory 
Classes  in  {a)  English,  (b)  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
and  (c)  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  a  number  of  Districts  leading  to  studies  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  special  work  in  Mining  and  Engineering.  These 
Elementary  Classes  are  in  turn  definitely  related  to  classes 
in  the  larger  centres,  as  at  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock,  where  more 
advanced  work  in  the  subjects  may  be  followed  out  During 
the  current  session  an  extension  of  the  arrangement  here 
indicated  has  taken  place. 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
(Article  87.) 

The  Reports  annually  submitted  by  the  Governors  of  the 
four  Central  Institutions  in  the  Division  are  printed  as 
Appendices  to  this  Report 

The  extension  of  the  Technical  College  Buildings^  in  accord-  rpj^^ 
ance  with  the  original  plan  is  now  preceding  rapidly,  and  part  Technical 
of  the  extended  accommodation  will,  in  a  short  tmie,  be  in  use  College, 
for  college  purposes. 

The  enrolment  of  students  continues  to  show  a  steady  advance  Enrolment, 
and  it  is  this  year  greater  than  in  any  previous  session,  having 
risen  from  4,307  in  1905-6  to  5,056  in  1906-7. 

H.M.I.  Mr.  Young  refers  to  the  excellent  work  done  under  the 
Joint  Committee  in  connection  with  the  co-ordination  of  the 
Continuation  Classes  with  the  work  of  the  Central  Institution 
by  Mr.  Gralbraith,  the  Organiser  appointed  by  this  Committee. 

The  extent  to  which  this  co-ordination  of  studies  has  been  Successful 
successful  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  last  session  317  Co-ordina- 
students  from  Division  III  Continuation  Classes  under  the^i^"^- 
authorities  represented  on  the  Joint  Committee  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  as  to  their  attainments,  and  were 
accordingly  exempted  from  the  College  PreUminary  Examination 
for  Evenmg  Students.    Of  these  Students  no  fewer  than  255,  or 
80  per  cent.,  have    actually  been  enrolled  as  students  of  the 
Tecnnical  College  for  the  current  session. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  The  School 
School  of  Art.  Its  growing  influence  on  the  various  industries  of  Art. 
in  which  Art  is  an  essential  factor,  the  successful  co-ordina- 
tion of  its  work  with  that  of  the  Technical  College,  and  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Weaving,  and  the  very  valuable  work  it  is 
doing  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  Drawing,  for  all  grades  of 
schools,  are  some  of  its  most  useful  activities. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  renewed  efforts  to  bring  the  The 
work  of  the  Athemeimi  Commercial  College  into  the  proper  Athenaeum 
relation  in  which  it  should  stand  to   the  Continuation  Classes  Commercial 
under  the  various  neighbouring  School  Boards.     Unfortunately,  ^^*^^^' 
although  the  special  committee  appointed  to  this  end  have  had 
severalmeetings,  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  at  present  of 
a  successful  issue  of  their  endeavours. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  the  organised  commercial  Commercial 
course  is  still  very  small,  although  there  has  this  year  been  a  Course 
slight  increase,  and  there  is  Kttle  change  in  the  number  of  ^*^^®^*®" 
individual  enrolments,  which  for  last  session  was  1,274. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  an  anticipated  important  The 
development  of  the  work  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Agricultural 
College  in  connection  with  Rural  Continuation  Classes  and  College. 
Supplementary  Courses.    This  movement,  foreshadowed  in  the 
(jtoneral  Report  of  last  year  will  soon  take  definite  shape,  and  the 
result  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  further  education  of  the 
rural  districts. 
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I  cannot  close  this  Report  without  expressing  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  my  colleague  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  for  the  help  he 
has  aflForded  me  m  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andrew. 
To  the  Right  Honourable 
Uie  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 


APPENDIX  L 
Report  on  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  (Miss  Crawford). 

COOKKBY. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  work  of  this  Division  during  the 
past  year.  One  or  more  classes  in  each  district  received  a  visit,  ana  the 
work,  though  generally  satisfactory,  was  of  a  varied  nature.  Where  plain 
useful  cookei^  was  taught,  the  pupils  seemed  to  appreciate  the  lessons,  and 
a  good  attendance  was  maintained.  Where  cookery  of  an  expensive  and 
high-class  nature  was  attempted,  invariably  the  attendance  gradually 
decreased  and  less  enthusiasm  and  interest  were  apparent.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  stated  in  a  few  wprds.  For  what  is  termed  *  high-class ' 
cookery  special  utensils  and  expensive  food  materials  are  necessary,  also 
much  preparation  and  individuiu  teaching.  With  a  class  of  6  pupils  this 
individual  attention  miffht  be  possible,  but  when  the  numbers  exceed  18  or 
20,  class  teaching  must  be  adopted,  and  the  work  adapted  to  such  manage* 
ment.  The  cost  of  the  dishes  also,  often  of  verjr  little  food  value,  becomes 
more  than  was  anticipated,  and  many  pupils  withdraw  from  the  class. 

*'  Fewer  demonstrations  and  more  practical  lessons  should  be  given  in  many 
of  the  classes.  The  usual  method  has  been  to  give  these  lessons  alternately. 
A  better  plan  is  to  make  each  lesson  of  the  nature  of  demonstration  and 
practice,  and  although  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  fewer  dishes  might  be 
produced,  more  actual  good  would  be  derived  from  the  lesson. 

*'  The  afternoon  Classes  for  Women  continued  by  the  Glasgow  Board  were 
again  largely  taken  advantage  of,  and  it  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that  many 
of  the  pupils  attend  for  several  years  in  succession.  Large  quantities  of  food 
are  cooked,  each  pupil  purchasing  her  own  product.  Useful  and  economical 
cookery  only  is  practised,  and  every  encouragement  and  help  given  for  the 
production  of  it  in  the  homes.  The  women  are  loud  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  classes,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  proved  of  much  financial  valuei 

*'  The  Cookery  and  Housewifery  Classes  carried  on  at  Kilmacolm  Orphan 
Homes  of  Scotland  deserve  special  notice.  Although  the  premises  are  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  the  training  given  to  the  girls  in  these  subjects  is 
in  every  respect  commendable.  Competent  teachers  are  employed,  and  no 
effort  is  spared  by  them  to  mi^e  the  lessons  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  these  girls,  many  of  whom  adopt  the  domestic  career  in  this  or  other 
countries  at  an  early  age. 

Laundry  Work, 

**  This  subject  seems  to  be  confined  to  certain  districts  of  the  Division. 
In  Rural  Districts  the  want  of  accommodation  and  apparatOB  pceventB  its 
introduction,  and  in  larxer  centres  where  no  special  laundjry  class  room 
exists  it  is  not  attemptea.  The  most  successful  class  visited^  was  that  of 
Campbeltown,  where  an  almost  perfect  attendance  was  maintained  and 
excellent  work  accomplished." 
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Obkebal  Report  /br  the  year  1907  by  O.  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL'.D.,  one  of  His  Majesty* a  Chief  Inapectora,  on  the 
(Continuation  Classes  in  the  Northern  and  Highland 
Divisions  of  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  of  Scotland  for 
the  session  1906-1907. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  personally 
acquainted  with  any  ojt  the  Continuation  Schools  in  these 
divisions,  and  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  my  colleagues  for  the 
information  contained  in  this  report;  but  as  one  who  during 
recent  years  has  had  direct  and  extensive  experience  of  this 
department  of  School  work  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
some  preliminary  observations  of  a  general  character. 

(1)    The   Use   op   Continuation   Classes   by   "Exempted" 

Scholars. 

It  would  appear  from  all  the  information  available  that 
attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  by  children  exempted  from 
attendance  at  the  day  school  is  in  several  respects  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  first  place  the  attendance  of  these  children  is  very 
generally  irregular.  For  this  there  are  probably  several  con- 
tributory causes.  As  is  implied  by  the  very  fact  of  their  ex- 
emption they  come  from  homes  where  owin^  to  extreme  poverty 
or  less  excusable  circumstances  little  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  education  can  be  expected  to  exist ;  emancipation  from  the 
moral  and  disciplinary  restraints  of  the  day  school  has  an 
unsettling  effect  most  unfavourable  to  steady  attendance  at  the 
evening  school ;  the  influence  of  their  associates  in  their  daily  occu- 

Sations  is  not  unfrequently  detrimental ;  the  fatigue  and  mental 
istraction  induced  by  these  occupations  are  inimical  to 
concentration  of  effort  either  physical  or  intellectual ;  and  a 
craving  for  recreation,  often  of  an  aimless  or  even  unruly  character, 
asserts  itself  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  their  daily  toil.  Two 
alternative  remedies  obviously  suggest  themselves :  School 
Boards  should  either  be  increasingly  chary  of  granting  exemptions, 
or  should  withdraw  that  exemption  unless  the  condition  of 
regular  attendance  is  honourably  fulfilled.  The  daily  employ- 
ment of  these  children  is  often  casual;  and  unless  stringent 
regulations  are  enforced  there  is  a  danger  of  their  drifting  mto 
the  class  of  the  unemployed,  into  "  hooliganism,"  or  even  into 
criminal  pursuits. 
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Another  obligation  rests  upon  School  Boards.  It  is  manifestly 
unreasonable,  and  indeed  absurd,  to  couple  attendance  at  a  Con- 
tinuation School  alone  with  exemption  unless  such  a  school  is 
of  fairly  easy  accessibility.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  more  rural  districts.  R  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  children  fetigued  by  their  daily  occupations  to  go  any 
considerable  distance  to  an  evening  school,  nor,  when  in  sucn 
cases  the  intellect  shares  in  the  bodilv  fatigue,  is  instruction 
likely  to  be  beneficial. 

(2)  The  Alternative  Qualifications  for  Division  II. 

Apart  from  attendance  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary 
School,  there  are  two  alternative  quaufications :  attendance  for  a 
given  period  at  a  Division  I.  Class,  or  the  possession  of  the  Merit 
Uertificate.  The  former  of  these  two  alternatives  does  not  really 
Continuation  Class  work  at  all ;  it  is  practically  a  replica 


of  school  work  which  has  been  largely  forgotten  or  imperfectly 
assimilated.  The  question  of  "  over-age '  children  in  the  day 
school  thus  once  more  emerges ;  and  tne  function  of  the  Con- 
tinuation School  will  never  satisfactorily  relate  itself  to  tiat  of 
the  day  school  till  the  acquisition  of  the  Merit  Certificate  is 
regarded  as  the  normal  completion  of  the  day  school  curriculum. 
It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  one  or  other  of  two  conclusions : 
either  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  Supplementary 
Course  are  pitched  too  high,  or  a  sufficiently  strenuous  endeavour 
is  not  made  to  secure  aomission  to  this  Course  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age.  The  former  supposition  cannot  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  requirements  represent  little 
more  than  those  of  the  old  Standard  Y.,  which  was  passed  by 
large  numbers  of  children  at  the  age  of  eleven  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  prospect  of  exemption  from  further  school  attendance. 
As  regards  the  second  supposition  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  delay  in  the  presentation  of  pupils  for  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination is  largely  due  to  the  still  prevalent  practice  of  retaining 
a  child  for  an  entire  year  in  each  class,  so  that  when  children 
are  late  in  entering  school  their  automatic  progression  from  class 
to  class  carries  them  considerably  beyond!^  twelve  years  of  age 
before  they  complete  the  prescribed  period  of  attenaance  in  the 
highest  class  ot  the  senior  division.  Manifestly,  when  such 
children's  attendance  in  a  Supplementary  Class  is  to  be  measured 
rather  by  a  number  of  montns  than  by  an  approximation  to  a 
biennial  period,  they  are  not  likely  to  take  much  interest  in 
Supplementary  instruction,  and  the  teachers,  knowing  that  they 
win  leave  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  very  shortly  after  that  date» 
are  apt  to  impart  this  instruction  with  a  benumbing  sense  of  its 
unreality  ana  perfunctory  character. 

If,  as  IS  sometimes  asserted,  the  Merit  Certificate  has  to  a  large 
extent  lost  its  importance  and  value  under  recent  conditions,  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  for  teachers  to  do  their  best  to 
rehabiUtate  it ;  and  if  children  were  encouraged  and  even  ex- 
pected  to  aim  at  the  possession  of  the  Merit  Certificate  before 
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leaving  school,  then  the  Continuation  School  would  really  justify 
its  name ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  Division  I.  would  steadily 
decrease,  and  would  consist  mainly  of  "  exempted  "  children. 

On  this  subject  my  colleague  Mr.  Philip  has  some  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  to  offer  as  the  fruit  of  his  experience ; 
and  as  the  facts  he  adduces  probably  do  not  differ  wiaely  from 
those  current  elsewhere,  I  suDJoin  his  remarks  as  worthv  of  very 
careful  consideration  by  all  concerned,  inspectors  no  less  than 
teachers  and  parents.    Speaking  of  his  own  district  he  says : — 

^'In  this  District,  as  apparently  in  others,  there  is  a  disappointingly  small 
number  of  pupils  wno  earn,  or  wno  ^ain,  the  Merit  Certificate.  From  the 
191  schools  where  Supplementary  Course  work  was  done,  I  have  received 
during  the  current  year  1907  (which  so  far  as  Merit  Certificates  are  con- 
cerned ought  to  be  already  closed)  claims  at  one  or  other  of  the  fixed  dates 
from  only  82,  «.«.,  about  43  per  cent.  No  doubt  all  the  claims  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  as  School  Board  clerks  and  teachers  have  not  yet,  apparently, 
learned  the  machinery  of  Form  62  {h\  although  the  procedure  is  clearly 
explained  on  the  front  page  of  the  Form.  But  even  allowing  for  a  few 
cases  that  are  overdue,tiiere  still  remains  a  lamentable  deficiency  under  this 
head.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  conditions  under  the  Code  of  1906  was 
rather  stringent  and  certainly  prevented  pupils  from  getting  the  Certificate 
who  had  deserved  it ;  but  the  relaxation  under  the  1907  Code  has  been 
welcomed  by  everyone  and  will,  no  doubt,  operate  favourably  in  the  right 
direction.  I  hear  occasionally  that  the  Ment  Certificate  is  not  valued  as 
it  used  to  be  under  the  old  conditions.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
local  management  and  the  teachers.  If  the  inspector  could  make  the 
old  Merit  Certificate  a  thing  of  value,  this  ought  to  stimulate  to  emulation 
those  who  have  "now  got  this  admirable  weapon  in  their  hands.  The  Merit 
Certificate  should  be  held  before  every  pupil  who  is  to  leave  school  at 
fourteen  as  an  incentive  to  diligence,  good  work,  and  the  development  of 
all  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  virtues,  and  should  be  regarded  by  him 
as  stamping  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  school  life." 

(3)    The  Charactee  and  Methods  of  the  Non-Specialised 

Instruction. 

The  specialised  instruction  invites  few  general  remarks.  It  is 
adapted  for  particular  purposes  and  sought  with  particular  aims, 
and  as  a  rule  it  is  very  satisfactory.  The  pupils  come  to  learn 
and  are  therefore  thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline ;  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  attentive,  earnest  and  usually  regular  in  their 
attendance.  The  condition  of  matters  is  somewhat  different  as 
regards  the  other  subjects.  The  teaching  sh«>ws  a  strongly 
marked  tendency  to  assume  the  day  school  mould  and  to 
conform  to  day  school  methods.  The  pupils  naturally  object 
to  be  regarded  as  children  of  a  larger  growth  and  dislike  the 
"double  toil  and  trouble"  imposed  upon  them.  An  effort 
therefore  should  be  made  to  render  the  English  subjects 
more  attractive  and  less  formal  This,  however,  practically  means 
that  the  teacher's  rdle  should  be  more  active  and  that  the 
materials  and  methods  should  be  re-cast  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  situation.  But  this  is  to  transfer  much  of 
the  burden  from  the  pupils  to  the  teacher ;  and  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  school  his  mental  vivacity  and  resources  must  be 
considerably  diminished.    Possibly  the  remedy  may  ultimately 
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be  found  in  a  closw  co-ordination  of  the  day  school  and  the 
Continuation  School,  with  a  corresponding  adjustment  of  the 
teacher's  relation  to  each. 

(4)  The   Range  of  Utility  of  the  Continuation  School. 

If  we  exclude  on  the  one  hand  the  "  exempted  "  children,  and  on 
the  other  those  who  attend  Continuation  C5lasses  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  special  qualifications,  we  find  a  considerable  number 
of  {)upils  remaining  who  attend  these  classes  from  a  meritorious 
desire  to  make  good  their  educational  shortcomings,  and  who  have 
therefore  claims  upon  the  earnest  consideration  of  both  managers 
and  teachers.  The  aspirations  of  such  pupils  towards  self-improve- 
ment should  be  rewarded  b^  forms  and  methods  of  instruction 
which  will  effect  the  conscious  realisation  of  these  meritorioos 
aims.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  residuum  of  younff  people 
in  their  teens  who  nave  no  such  aspirations  and  for  whom  the 
Continuation  School  offers  no  attraction.  A  few  of  them  may 
join  a  Continuation  Class  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  owing  to 
the  influence  of  companionship,  or  as  a  relief  to  the  very  monotony 
of  idleuess,  but  their  erratic  impulses  soon  assert  themselves, 
they  become  unruly  and  insubordinate  and  make  themselves 
impossible.  They  revert  to  the  class  of  embryo  "  hooligans  "  who 
roam  about  at  night,  ripe  for  mischief.  Most  of  us  who  visit 
Continuation  Schools  in  mininijor  industrial  centres  have  observed 
that  our  arrival  at  the  school  is  the  signal  for  the  mustering  of  a 
gang  of  young  lads  who  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
noisy  demonstrations  and  who  are  with  diificulty  deterred  from 
interrupting  the  work  of  the  Continuation  School  by  their  shout- 
ing and  ill-mannered  curiosity.  This  is  the  class  who  have  most 
n^  of  instruction  at  such  a  school,  but  who  are  little  likely  to 
attend  it  unless  compulsion  is  applied.  How  far  and  under  what 
conditions  compulsion  is  applicable  is,  however,  a  question  for 
the  legislator. 

(5)  The  New  Regulations  for  Division  I. 

TJie  assimilation  of  the  requirements  for  Division  I.  to  the 
Supplementary  Course  marks  a  very  important  step  in  advance. 
The  essential  point  which  it  suggests  is  the  necessity  for  includiug 
in  the  Supplementary  Course  tnose  practical  elements  of  instruc- 
tion which  could  be  profitably  utilised  in  the  work  of  the 
Continuation  Class. 

The  precise  form  of  this  practical  work  will  of  course  be  con- 
ditioned by  its  possibility  during  the  dark  evenings  of  winter ;  but 
one  can  conceive  a  large  amount  of  Drawing  and  Arithmetic 
being  made  to  centre  round  such  a  subject  as  Woodwork.  Con- 
versely, in  agricidtural  centres,  theoretic  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  plant-growth  and  agricultural  operations  in  general 
would  throw  light  upon  the  practical  work  in  which  the  pupils 
are  engaged  during  tne  day.  Detailed  discussion  is  unnecessary : 
the  essential  point  is  to  determinate  the  e;f^tent  to  which,  and 
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the  method  by  which,  practical  work  of  any  kind  may  be  made 
GOQducive  to  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  intelligence. 
That  such  a  rational  nexus  does  exist  is  certain,  and  the  fact 
widens  the  Continuation  School's  potentiality  of  usefubiess. 

I  now  beg  to  submit  some  particulars  of  Continuation  Schoql 
"work  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Northern  and  Highland 
Divisions. 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  reports  as  follows : —  The 

"  For  Bome  years  back  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  Division 
Continuation  Classes  in  this  Division,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  an  increase.    Only  at  three  centres  outwith  the  Bargh  of 
Inverness  were  Classes  conducted  during  the  past  year.    These  were  taught 
under  Division  I.  or  under  the  more  literary  part  of  Division  II. 

"In  Inverness,  however,  the  Continuation  Classes  are  growii\g  in  popularity, 
and  this  session  there  is  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  enrolment.  The 
Classes  are  conducted  at  three  centres,  two  of  which  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Burgh  School  Board  and  the  third  under  the  Public 
Library  Committee.  To  avoid  overlapping,  j  oint  schemes  have  recently  been 
drafted,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  so  organised  as  to  ensure 
svBtematic  and  continuous  study  of  allied  groups  of  subjects  for  a  number 
of  years. 

*'  An  interesting  feature  of  these  Classes,  and  one  which  promises  further 
development,  is  the  presence  of  young  soldiers  from  the  Cameron  Depdt.  The 
various  managers  and  teachers  cordially  welcome  the  enterprise  of  the  War 
Office  in  this  matter." 

Mr.  McKechnie  has  supplied  me  with  a  fully  detailed  report  on  ^^'' 
Continuation  Classes  in  his  district,  of  which  the  following  precis  tJ^^A'ccAww'* 
may  be  given : — 

(1)  As  regards  West  Ross  (seven  parishes)  he  states  that  there 
are  no  Contmuation  Classes  there,  nor  any  prospect  of  such ;  and 
this  although  the  cumulative  attendance  at  the  day  schools  is 
1,555.  He  not  obscurely  indicates  that  the  School  Boards  are 
not  realising  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter.  He  points  out 
that  the  laboratories  at  Ullapool  and  Plockton  Higher  Grade 
Schools  could  be  used  for  teaching  Continuation  Class  subjects 
likely  to  attract  young  men  in  the  evenings. 

(2)  Nairn.— T\\\f,  county  is  doing  well  with  its  three  centres. 
At  Cawdor,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  subjects,  some  interesting 
work  in  Science  has  been  done.  At  Nairn  Church  Street  100  pupils 
have  been  in  attendance,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  embraced 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Greography,  Book-keeping  and  Dress- 
inaking.  Quite  a  large  number  of  young  men  came  considerable 
distances  to  this  centre.  He  makes  three  suggestions  with  a  view 
to  the  completion  of  the  system  :  (a)  The  establishment  in 
Nairn  of  a  well-eauipped  Technical  School,  which  would  form  a 
centre  on  the  one  hand  lor  the  Domestic  subjects  and  on  the  other 
for  Science  and  Manual  work.  The  Science  equipment  at  Nairn 
Academy  and  specific  accommodation  at  the  new  school  which  is 
to  be  erected  would  to  a  large  extent  realise  this  aim.  (ft)  It  is 
desirable  that  a  centre  should  be  established  in  the  parish  of 
Ardclach,  which  is  too  fax  from  Nairn,  (c)  It  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  a  centre  should  not  be  established  at  Auldearn. 
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(3)  Elgin. — There  are  nine  centres  in  the  county  of  Ellgin. 
The  two  natural  centres  are  Elgin  and  Forres.  In  Forres  the 
Continuation  Class  work  is  satisfactory ;  in  addition  to  a  ^ood 
Division  I.  Course  there  is  a  Division  II.  Course  compnsini? 
Mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Shorthand,  Dressmaking,  and  various 
Science  subjects.  Mr.  McKechnie  regrets  the  absence  of 
Domestic  subjects.  In  Elgin  the  arrangements  are  still  more  com- 
plete. At  Elgin  Academy  the  subjects  taught  are  English, 
Arithmetic,  Latin,  French,  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Mathematics, 
and  Chemistry.  There  are  over  100  pupils  attending  these 
classes.  The  Domestic  subjects  of  Cookery,  Laundry  Work  and 
Dressmaking  are  taught  at  the  Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School 
with  markea  success.  The  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art 
forms  a  third  centre  for  the  Elgin  district.  This  institution  is 
under  private  management,  but  an  endeavour  is  being  made  with 
hopeful  prospects  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  this  school  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  School  Board ;  and  the  Coimty  Committee 
Grant  of  £80  is  to  be  made  conditional  upon  the  appointment  of 
a  Science  Master  and  upon  the  arrangement  of  a  scheme 
satisfactory  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  Continuation  Class  work  in  the  distnct. 
In  addition  to  Forres  and  Elgin  centres,  Fochabers  Milne's 
Institution  is  doin^  excellent  Continuation  Class  work,  the  more 
special  subjects  bemg  Book-keeping,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry.  The  Cookery  and  Laundry  Class  at  Rothes,  the 
Cookery  Class  at  Findhom,  and  the  Classes  at  Mosstowie  are  all 
characterised  by  sound  efficiency.  Mr.  McKechnie  regrets  that 
work  of  this  kind  is  not  done  at  Knockando,  Drainie,  Dufihu, 
Cromdale,  Alves,  and  suggests  that  Navigation  might  appro- 
priatelv  be  taught  at  Lossiemouth  (where  tnere  is  no  Contmua- 
tion  Class),  at  Burghead,  and  at  Hopeman.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  this  county  there  is  a  gratifying  tendency  to  encourage 
literary  subjects  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  directly  utilitarian 
character. 

(4)  Banffshire.  —Last  session  there  were  15  centres,  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  than  that  for  the  two  previous  sessions.  *  Banff 
Academy  is  perhaps  the  best  organised  centre  in  the  county.  In 
addition  to  Science  Classes,  good  work  is  done  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Shorthand,  Ambulance  Work,  Cookery,  and  Dress- 
making. The  Macduff  centre  also  shows  considerable  activity, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  Division  II.  was  over  120.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  McKechnie  is  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  much  greater  development  of  Continuation  Class  work  in  the 
county,  and  he  particularly  regrets  the  absence  of  proper  equip- 
ment for  teaching  Domestic  suojects. 

Mr.  Wattie's  Mr.  Wattie  points  out  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  session 
District  j^^^  h&dn  the  "  almost  embarrassing  success  "  which  has  attended  the 
transference  to  the  School  Board  of  the  earlier  stages  of  techni- 
cal instruction.  Adverting  to  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
Exemption  Schools  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  half-time 
exemption  is  preferable  to  whole-day  exemption  coupled  with 
evening-school  attendance.    The  Sehool  Boara  does  not  saDCtioiv 
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the  admission  to  a  Continuation  Class  of  students  for  a  single 
subject,  unless  in  very  special  circumstances:  subjects  such  as 
Tyj)ewriting  and  Shorthand  are  always  bracketed  with  another 
subject  of  a  more  intellectual  tjrpe.  The  courses  in  Languages 
have  been  well  attended,  so  much  so  that  an  additional  class  for 
Gennan  was  required  this  session.  The  Domestic  Classes  conducted 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  continue  to  be 
reco^ised  by  the  Department  as  providing  for  the  western 
portion  of  the  city ;  "but  the  Board  are  extending  their  educational 
agency  in  this  direction  by  the  re-oj)ening  of  the  Continuation 
School  at  Blackness.  The. Continuation  Classes  outside  the  city 
show  no  appreciable  change. 

Mr.  Wattle  reports  favourably  on  the  success  attending  the 
poHcy  of  the  Dundee  School  Board  in  organising  upon  a  definite 
system  their  Continuation  Classes:  That  policy,  fiilly  detailed  in 
last  year  s  Blue-book,  establishes  three  sections  in  the  Continuation 
school  system,  each  of  which  has  its  distinctive  function  and 
relation. 

He  reports  as  follows : — 

'*  In  recent  years  th9  Dundee  School  Board  has  been  gradually  evolving 
out  of  the  former  discontinuous  or  atomic  arrangement  of  evening  schools 
a  coherent  and  carefullv  articulated  system.  The  two  main  branches  of  the 
system  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  linking  together,  on  the  commercial  side, 
of  the  schools  under  Divisions  I.  and  II.  of  the  Code  with  the  Central  Com- 
mercial Schools  under  Division  III.,  and,  on  the  other,  a  parallel  arrangement 
on  the  technical  side  leading  up  to  the  advanced  work  of  the  Technical 
Institute.  In  the  prospectus  for  the  current  session  the  domestic  subjects 
are  similarly  dealt  with,  a  three  years'  course  of  training  in  the  various 
departments  of  Household  Management  having  been  planned  for  girls  who 
have  recently  left  the  day  schools. 

*'The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  and  of  individual 
students  on  the  roll  under  the  various  sections  of  the  scheme  for  the  week 
ending  14th  February,  1907— the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year  being 
put  down  alongside  for  comparison  : — 


"" 

1906-1906. 

1906-1907. 

Stndentp. 

Teachere. 

StudenU. 

Teachers. 

Exemption  Schools          -       .       .        - 

153 

3 

177 

4 

Section  I.  Preparatory,  etc..  Schools 

396 

19 

395 

21 

Section   IL   Preparatory    Commercial 
Schools. 
„         Preparatory  Technical  Schools 

89 

3 

65 
111 

2 

7 

„         Advanced  Domestic  Schools  - 

618 

25 

564 

25 

Section  III.  Central  Commercial  Schools 

854 

42 

837 

48 

„           First  Year  Technical  Course 

— 

— 

234 

19 

Art 

— 

— 

51 

4 

Police  Constables'  Class  -        -        - 

20 

1 

23 

1 

2,030 

93 

2,457 

131 

10613. 
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Mr  Mac-  During  last  session  there  were  held  Continuation  Classes  in 

donald^s  Mr.  Macdonald*s  district  at  sixteen  centres.  At  ten  of  these 
District.  Division  I.  only  was  represented,  at  five  centres  there  were  classes 
\mder  Division  II.  only,  and  at  one  centre  there  were  classes  under 
both  Divisions  I.  and  II.  There  were  no  classes  under  Division 
III.  or  Division  IV.  Mr.  Macdonald's  report  on  these  classes  is 
as  follows : — 

^^Dtvtsion  L  Classes.  TheBe  were  thua  distributed -.—Eight  in  Soiitli 
TJis^  one  in  the  County  of  Boss,  at  Kiltearn,  and  one  in  SutherlancL  at  Clyne. 
The  two  last  named  were  new  centres,  and  seven  of  the  South  XJist  classes 
were  reinstated  after  a  year's  coma.  One  is  glad  to  note  this  re-awakening, 
which,  if  not  symptomatic  of  an  educational  revival,  is  at  least  a  welcome 
sign  of  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  to  deepen  the  vague  impressions  that  remained  of  former  teaching 
in  the  elementary  subjects. 

"  The  popular  subjects,  in  addition  to  English  and  Arithmetic,  were  Citi- 
zenship, Laws  of  Health,  Keeping  of  Simple  Accounts,  Geography,  and  Gaelic 
In  Enskay,  where  the  islanders  are  dependent  mainly  on  the  fishing 
industiy.  Elementary  Navigation  formed  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
curriculum.  At  Kiltearn,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  sylvicultural  district,  the 
practical  application  of  Geometry  to  the  measurement  of  timber  was 
quite  apropos.  ^ 

"  Three  classes  under  this  division,  which  met  in  the  previous  session  at 
Wick,  Lairg,  and  Fodderty  (Koss)  did  not  meet  last  session ;  but  one  does 
not  regret  their  discontinuance,  as  there  is  no  longer  need  for  their 
existence. 

"  Division  II.  C/a«»e«.— -Classes  under  this  division  were  held  at  Wick, 
Castletown,  and  Gersa  in  Caithness  ;  at  Lairg  and  Clyne  (two  centres)  in 
Sutherland  ;  and  at  Edderton  in  Ross.  Classes  previously  held  at  Banock 
and  Aukengill— both  in  Caithness— did  not  meet  last  year.  Of  the  two 
centres  at  Clyne,  one  was  for  Gaelic  only ;  while  at  the  other — a  new  centre 
— general  subjects  were  taken  up.  At  Wick,  the  only  large  centre  in  my 
district,  a  varied  programme  was  presented ;  at  Gersa,  Science  was 
professed  ;  at  Edderton,  a  class  in  Woodwork,  successfully  conducted  for 
several  sessions,  again  met ;  and  at  the  other  centres  English  and  Arith- 
metic—general or  specialised— formed  the  staple. 

"  Generally,  one  has  to  report  favourably  on  the  work  done  in  the  Division 
II.  Classed* :  as  a  rule  a  definite  course  of  instruction  was  followed  with 
praiseworthy  regularity  and  zeal.  And,  while  with  one  or  two  marked 
exceptions, — for  example  the  classes  at  Kiltearn — one  cannot  rate  so  highly 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  in  the  Division  I.  Classes,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  young  people  of  South  Uist  in 
attending  in  large  numbers  despite  such  serious  obstacles  as  inclement  and 
even  tempestuous  weather,  and  long  distances,  over  bad  roads  or  rough  foot- 
paths, or,  not  infrequently,  trackless  moors." 

Mr.  Philip's     Mr.  Philip  reports  as  follows  on  the  Continuation  Schools  in 
Distnct.        his  district  :~ 

Aberdeen  *\  Aberdeen  County  {exclusive  of  Ct<y).— Last  session,  classes  were  carried 

County.  on  in  36  schools,  as  compared  with  29'  in  the  previous  session.  Proposals 
also  came  from  six  schools  which  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
lack  of  numbers.  Of  that  number  four  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  H.M.L 
Mr.  Ewen.  The  classes  which  fell  to  be  inspected  by  the  District  Staff  were 
mainly  Division  II.  Classes,  Division  I.  being  taken  in  eight  schools. 

"  The  centres  of  instruction  seem  to  vary  in  the  county  from  year  to  year. 
Last  session  there  were  14  new  centres ;  but  seven  centres,  in  which  classes 
were  held  during  the  previous  year,  do  not  appear  in  last  session's  list. 

"  The  main  centres  of  population  (Peterhead,  Turriff,  kc)  seem  to  be  well 
looked  after  by  the  School  Eoard  authorities.  At  Fraserburgh  the  classes 
last  session  were  much  moie  successfuly  organise^  and  manag^4  than 
previously,  •    ' 
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. .  ^  ThoK  buttle  to  repQCt  whieh  he^  not  been  said  in  other  reports.  The 
GoatiiiilatiDii  Glacis  m  the  rural  diiltnyot  is  BQt  yet  a  recognised  pari  of  the 
educational  madiinery  that  ought  to  be  set  in  motion  by.  the.Jocal 
mAnagement 

"  In  Kincardineshire  during  last  session  proposals  came  from  11  centres,  Kincardine- 
exactly.  ,the  ^ame  number  as  in  th^  preyipus  sftssiojp .    They  ^ere  all  Division  shire. 
II.  classes  and  mainly  of  the  Commercial  type,  e^dusive'  ^f  three'  which 
were  insi)ected  by  Mr.  Ewen.    Mr.  Rankhie  reports  that  the  work  of 
mstroctioQ  was  in  every  ease  efficiently  carried  on.      ,  ; 

. "In  Orkney  there  was  only  one  clasd  held,,  namely  at  Kirbister.    In  last  Orkney, 
year's  report  it  was  stated  that  Continuation  Class  facilities  should  be 
provided  at  Kirkwall.    It  is  ^ratifying  to  find  that  the  School  Board 
proposes  to  hold  classes  there  this  winter." 

Shetland. — ^Mr:    Topping,   who   inspected,  the   Continuation  Shetland. 
Classes  in  this  county,  reports  as  follows : — • 

"  Seven  classes  were  formed  and  six  completed. the  session.  Thel^esting 
Board  is  to  be  commended  for  opening  three  of  these.  In  Berwick  the 
Oortmercial  Classes  were  well  attended  durjng  the  first  half  of  the  session! 
At  Bigton  the  ontstaliding  feature  again  was  the  exceHei^t  class  in  NaviAa* 
tion:  and  Seamanship.  Many  of  the  la/ls  have  b^ea  in  atteiidan,ce  for 
several  sessions  and  are  now  quite  proficient  in  various,  forms  pt  signalling 
and  in  much  of  a  seaman's  hand worky  and  are  well  advanced  in  Navigation. 
If  only  they  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  Mercantile  Marine,  they  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  working  their  way  to  good  positions. 

"One  of  the  difeculties  that  stand  in.the- way  pf  Continuation  Glass 
instruction  in  rural  districts  is  the  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils  ;  and 
their,  heeds  are  as  varied  as  their  attainment^.  If  instead  of  binding 
all  to  follow  some  scheme  of  work,  which  in  all  its  parts  can  suit  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils,  freedom  were  given  to  the  pupils  to  work, 
under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  at  what  they  most  {elt 
the  neM  (4%  there  would  be  more  of  these  classes." 

Aberdeen  City — The  general  organisation  remains  the  salne  Aberdeen 
as  for  last  session.  ^^^' 

Mr.  Wilkefs  remarks  may  be  quoted : —  ' 

'*  In  the  Preparatory  an^  Domestic  Schools  the  Division  I.  pupils  were 
generally  taught  in  two  sections.  The  work  done  in  the  senior  class  wa^ 
always  most  satisfactory,  but  the  junior  class,  which  was  made  Up  largely  of 
exempted  jmpils,  was  disappointing.  Most  of  the  pupils  attended  agamst 
their  will,  and,  being  younger  than  those  in  the  upper  class,  were  in  many 
cases  too  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  The 
attendance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  exempted  pupils,  was.  excellent. 

"  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  continue  to  be  the  most  poT>ular  of  the 
I^omestic  subjects.  More  satisfactory  work  is  being  done,  in  these  daaaei, 
but  there  is  stiD  room  for  improvement.  •  /  • 

"As  an  example  of  the  interest  shown  by  some  employers  the  following  is 
worthy  of  note.  Messrs.  J-  &  J.  Crombie,  Ltd.,  Grandholm  Works,  who  the 
previous  yeair  paid  the  fees  of  some  40  e^^oyfees  in  poor  eircumstae(i^e8, 
last  session  promised  a  bonus  of  5s.  to  women  taking  Domestic  subiects, 
and  4a.  tp  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  Classes  who  qualified  for  return  of  fees 
by  making  85  per  cent,  of  attendance.  These  pupils  attended  at  Woodside 
Continuation  Classes,  and  the  Headmaster,  Mr  Moodie,  at  yhose  s^ilicit4- 
tiOn  tlm  fevdur  was  granted,  informed  me  that  thi^  financial  induc^^n^ent 
broufht  into  attendance. a  very  satisfactory  type  of  student.  »  ., 

"  To  show  that  the  city  classes  are  continuing  to  prosper,  the  following 
figures,  published  by  the  Evening  Schools  Committee  of  the  Board,  may  be 
quoted  : — 

**  The  number  of  individual  eni*olments  in  the  eight  Preimratory.  and 
Do.me'5tic  Schools  were  1.400  against  l,2t3  in  the  previous  session  ;  in' the 
five  Elementary  Technical  SchooU,  1,149  against  1,341  :  and  in  the  H*gber 
Technical  Institute  S-^hools    2,008    against  2,137.    The  tc»tal  individual 
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enrolments  were  4,557  a«;ainflt  4,721  the  previous  year,  while  the  total  so^eet 
enrolments  in  all  the  schools  were  8,040  against  7,922.  The  falling  on  in 
the  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  was  probably  attributable,  as 
in  the  previous  jear,  to  the  continued  depression  of  trade,  the  subjects 
relating  to  building  and  the  allied  industries  showing  a  marked  tendency  to 
decrease.'' 

One  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  Preparatory  and 
Domestic  Schools  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

(1)  As  a  rule  the  number  of  pupils  taking  Cookery  is  relatively 
small,  while  the  number  taking  Dressmaking  continues  steadily 
to  increcuse.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Frederick  Street  School  109 
pupils  took  Dressmaking  last  session,  whereas  only  26  attended 
the  Cookery  Class.  Various  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  this  : 
Cookery  involves  more  physical  exertion  than  Dressmaking,  a 
consideration  afiecting  young  women  more  or  less  continuously 
at  work  during  the  day ;  Cookery  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  day  school,  and  the  urgency  of  instruction  is 
correspondingly  less;  and  finally  the  expense  connected  with 
practice  lessons  has  a  deterrent  effect.  This  matter  may  fitly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  School  Board,  as  one  affecting  the 
comtort  of  the  future  home  and  the  proper  feeding  of  children  iu 
that  home. 

(2.)  The  classes  for  Woodwork  appear  to  be  invariably  success- 
ful as  regards  the  ini^erest  and  zeal  displayed  by  tne  pupils 
receiving  this  form  of  instruction  and  the  finished  work  performed 
by  them.  Possibly  the  School  Board  may  find  it  possible  to 
develop  more  fully  this  element  of  evening  school  work  so  as  to 
attract  boys  who  have  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  without 
taking  the  Merit  Certificate,  or  even  reaching  the  Supplementary 
Class. 

(3.)  As  regards  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  many  cases  the  motive  for  attendance  at  these  classes  is 
less  that  of  acauiring  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  operation 
for  future  use  than  of  securing  expert  assistance  in  the  making 
of  articles  of  attire  for  immediate  use — it  is  in  fact  a  cheap  way  of 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  the  services  of  a  dressmaJker.  A 
certain  amount  of  theoretic  knowledge  is  without  doubt  inci- 
dentally acquired,  but  this  of  itself  hardly  justifies  the  expense 
incurred,  and  it  might  be  a  question  whether  a  simple  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  session  might  not  be  desirable. 

(4.)  The  attendance  of  "  exempted  "  pupils  is  as  a  rule  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  a  lar^e  proportion  not  reaching  the  percentage 
of  attendance  which  entitles  to  the  return  of  fees.  It  seems  seu- 
evident  that  irregularity  of  attendance  during  a  given  period 
ought  to  be  followed  by  withdrawal  of  the  exemption. 

I  subjoin  Miss  Crawford's  report  on  the  Continuation  Schools 
in  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  : — 

COOKKRY. 

"Cookeiy  continues  to  be  one  of  the  popular  Domestic  subjects  in  these 
Divisions.  All  the  classes  visited  were  reported  very  satisfactory  in  respect 
of  e«?h  one  carrying  out  tjie  work  under  conditions  approaching  as  near  as 
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possible  those  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Every  class-room  has  its  coal- 
range  or  stove,  the  selected  dishes  tof  practice  were  not  of  an  extravagant 
nature,  and  in  each  case  the  pupils  seemed  thoroughly  interested  and  pleased. 
The  cooked  food  was  readily  purchased,  for  it  was  useful  and  well  within 
the  means  of  the  pui)ils.  I  should  add  also  that  the  attendance  was  most 
satisfactorily  maintained  throughout  the  session,  and  this  too  in  spite  of 
distance  and  adverse  weather  conditions. 

"  I  specially  note  these  facts  to  prove  that  the  greatest  success  in  every 
respect  attends  those  classes  conducted  on  sensible  and  approved  methods. 
Where  the  pui)ils  are  allured  to  a  class  by  the  presentment  of  a  syllabus  of 
fanciful  tempting  dishes  of  the  cake  and  cream  nature,  the  work  invariably 
proves  disappointing.  The  dishes  soon  cease  to  attract  and  the  cost  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  the  food  has  the  effect  of  making  the  pupils  drop  off 
in  attendance  ere  many  weeks  elapse. 

'*  At  Aberdeen  Broomhill  a  large  class  was  in  attendance,  and  an  excellent 
course  of  instruction  successfully  completed.  At  Huntly  Qordon  Schools 
the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  capable  management  merit  special 
commendation,  while  at  Peterhead  Academy  the  class  was  fairly  well 
attended. 

"  The  classes  conducted  by  the  managers  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  at  Dundee  were  very  pleasingly  conducted  and  satisfactory 
progress  was  made  during  the  session.  At  Arbroath  also  a  large  enrolment 
was  made,  and  much  good  and  useful  work  accomplished. 

"Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School  gives  ample  opportunity  for  pupils  attending 
at  day  or  evening  classes,  and  the  popularity  of  both  is  sumcient  evidence 
of  the  thoroughl^r  capable  management  and  useful  instruction  imparted. 
Inverness  Technical  School  well  maintains  its  large  numbers,  and  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  within  its  walls  is  worthy  of  the  recognition 
shown  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Laitndey  Woek. 

^*  Laundry  Work,  though  not  so  popular  as  Cookery,  is  taught  in  a  fair 
number  of  classes  in  these  Divisions.  As  it  demands  more  physical  exertion 
than  tiie  other  subject  a  shorter  course  suffices.  Working  by  artificial  light 
is  not  conducive  to  the  most  satisfactory  results,  a  fact  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  the  apparent  decrease  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  as  the 
course  proceeds. 

"The  subject  is  of  much  value  and  is  heartily  appreciated  by  older  pupils 
who  have  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction  in  their  own  homes. 

I  subjoin  Mr.  Ewen's  valuable  report  on  the  Continuation  School  ^r.  Ewen's 
work  wjiich  falls  within  his  purview  : —  Report. 

"It  is  encouraging  to  note  year  by  year  a  marked  increase  and  gradual  Industrial 
improvement  in  the  Industrial  and  Technical  work  being  carried  on  under  and  Techni- 
the  Continuation  Class  Code  in  these  Divisions.    The  whole  system  is  cal  Work, 
gradually  becoming  permeated  by  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  keen  desire 
to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  obtainable,  wnich  augur  well  for  the  Progress, 
ultimate  success  of  the  work.    In  a  number  of  cases  special  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  secure  a  large  enrolment  and  regular  attendance  by  enlisting  Co-opera- 
the  sympathies  of  employers  of  labour,  overseers^  foremen,  and  others  Idon  of 
directly  connected  with  the  different  trades  in  the  district  in  which  api)ren-  Employers, 
tices  are  employed.    By  this  means  much  has  already  been  done,  especially 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  centres,  but  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  consider- 
able extension  and  thorough  organisation  of  this  system,  in  order  to  render 
Continuation  Class  work  the  valuable  national  asset  which  it  ought  to  be- 
come.   Indeed  the  question  of  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  their  repre-  Importance 
sentatives  in  Continuation  Class  work,  especially  in  the  industrial  centres,  of  Co- 
is  really  the  key-note  of  the  whole  situation^  <ind  all  educational  authorities  operation- 
responsible  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  Continuation  Classes  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  secure  this  in  fullest  measure  for  their  own  districts. 
.    "  Progressive  employers,  whose  interest  and  co-oneration  in  Continuation  Infllience  of 
Class  work  can  be  secured,  will  be  able  to  extead  their  influence  in  two  Emplbyers. 
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important  directions.  Their  technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
^ill  be  of  the  gioatest  service  in  adxMog  as  to  subjects^!,  study,  arrange 
ment  of  .work,  apd  dejUuls  of  syllabuses  so  that  the  varioua  courses  at  each 
centre  itt^y  be  thoroughly' suited  t^  the  industrial  needs  ttf  the  di^ftrict. 
ThfiQjtiieir  iafluenoe  with  t^ir  owA  employ^,  and  their  desip^  to  beneiit 
theio  apd  ultimately  t)»^  industry  ia  ti^ich  they  ure  all  engaged,  ^should  be 
enlii^ted  so.  as  to  sfK^ure  an  (nil  an.  earolioent  and  as  regular  an  attendance 
at  the  course  as  pohsible.  Indeed  for- all  young  craf tBiBen»  in  whatever  trade 
they  may  ba  enflaged^  attendance  at  a  suitable  course  of  .technioal  studies 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  Uie  udual  conditions  of  industrial  appceotice- . 
shii>,  and  the  records  of  the  work  done  and  progress  made  by  the  apprentice 
at  this  course  shouM  be  communicated  by  the  responsible  teacher  to  the 
eQ4>loyc4C»  and  recorded  by  him  on  the  apprentice's  *  lines,'  which  would  then 
become  a  .document  of  real  value  to  the  holder,  and  a  source  of.  useful, 
information  to  his  prospective  employers. 

^*  Irregularity  of  attendance  often  arises  from  over-tisne,  country  work,  ^nd 
Qth«r  oau^es,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  madelwidreduoethesetoa  min- 
imum. £nfo£ced  absence  from  a  few  class  meetings  towards  the  beginning 
of  a  course  often  causes  the  student  to  lose  the  threads  of  the  instruction 
altogether ;  and,  feeling  himself  ouite  unable  to  catch  them  up  again,  he  is  thns 
tempted,  to  cea^  attending  for  tne  rest  of  the  session,  entedling  the  virtual  loss 
of  a  wfa^e  year's  instruction.  Much  would  be  gained  if  employers  would  a^i^ree 
to  make  it  a  rule  that,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  their  apprentices 
should  not  be  reciuired  to  work  over-time  on  the  evenings  on  wmch  their 
clasiteM  meot. .  A  further  incentive  to  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory 
progress  at<Technical  Courses  would  be  secured  if  the  employers)  could  see; 
tbcAi^^iay.ako  to  inake  themselves  resi^onsible  for  the  payment  of  the  class 
fee  of  their  apprentices,  a  practice  which  in  itself  would  involve  i^rtain 
nio^l  obligations  to  attend  rt^ularly,  and  to  endeavour  to  profit  by^  the 
instruction  given. 

"  While  it  might  be  difficult  at  the  present  juncture  to  impose  any  definite 
educational  (lualification  for  intending  apprentices,  employers  might  easilv 
eQovgh  let  it  be  understood  that  preference  would  be  given  to  boys  with 

Apprentices,  the.  \^t  educational  fecordk  Again  in  cases  where,  as  m  engineering, 
I)laces  are  often  re-erv^  for  apprentices  a  year  or  two  before  they  can  com- 
mence work,  em  plovers  should  make  it  abundantly  cleCur  how  very  desirable 
it  is  that  boys  should,  if  possible,  remain  at  school  until  they  are  ready  to 
be^in  their  apprenticeship.  Indeed,  much  valuable  time  and  educational 
op}K>rtunity  are  worse  than  lost  by  prosi)ective  appentices  being  removed 

from  School,  from  school  at  the  earliest  legal  moment— Sipa  sometimes  even  bef^^ 
it — often  with  a  sadly  inii»erfect  elementary  education.  As  they  are  then 
too  young  to  commence  their  trade  apprenticeship,  they  are  often  putior  a 
year  or  two  to  some  form  of  wage-earning  which  affords  little  or  no  pre- 
paration for  this  future  work  ,•"  and  being  then  just  free  from  school,  and 
probably  unaware  or  heedless  of  the  need  for  continuing  their  elemen- 
tary education,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  all  form>s  of  study  during  this  i>eriod, 
which  is  too  often  devoted  to  forgetting  nmch  of  what  they  had  previ')ualy 
learned  at  the  Primarv  School^  and  to  acquiring  an  aversion  for  any 
kind  of  serious  study  whatsoever. 

''  fhQ  question  of  how  to  deal  with  this  essentially  formative  period  of  a 
boy's  life,  between  the  ages  of  14,  when  he  is  legally  free  to  leave  school, 
and  16  or  17,  when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  business,  or 
craft,  is  one  that  must  be  seriously  dealt  with  if  our  system  of  Technical 
Education  is  to  be  really  worthy  of  the  name.    The  provision  of  small  bursar* 

bursaries  for  ies  for  proj»{)ective  apprentices  who  are  pref>ared  to  remain  at  a  Higher  Grade 

Prospective    or  Secondary  SchcK>l  until  they  reach  the  stage  ol  the  Intermediate  or 

Apprentices.  Technical  Certificate,  would  afford  welcome  help  ina much  needed  direction, 
for  in  many  cast^  the  question  is  largely  an  economic  one ;  but  this  woaid 

Leakage        affect  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  individuals  involved..   The^qnestion  is 

..*        becoming  a  more  and  more  urgent  one  every  year,  and  while  bo  mudi  is 

l)eing  done  at  the  present  time  for  Technical  Education  in  its  higher  stages^ 

the  utmost  csre  should  be  taken  that  this  is  not  largely  minimised  by  the 

Remedies,     serious  leakage  at  the  beginning.    Various  remedies  have  been  piroposed 
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including  the  somewhat  drastic  one  of  compulsory  attendance  for  two  or 
three  years  at  Continuation  Classes  of  all  pupils  who  leave  school  at  the 
minimum  legal  age ;  but  serious  evils  demand  stem  remedies^  and  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  must 
be  speedily  found. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  unmistakeable  r)ay  Con- 
signs of  a  growing  conviction  that  Continuation  Classes  are  not  necessarily  tinuation 
evening  classes,  and  that  a  system  of  Day  Technical  Instruction  for  indus-  Classes. 
trial  apprentices — actual  and  prospective — is  possibly  not  now  so  very   far 
away  from  practical  realization. 

"  Preparatory  Technical  Courses  on  the  lines  detailed  in  last  year's  report  Preparatory 
(page  765),  are  now  being  carried  on  with  much  success  at  a  number  of  Technical 
centres,  and  are  proving  of  great  seivice  in  the  general  scheme  of  Industrial  Courses, 
and  Technical  work,    in  Dundee  eapecialljr,  this  Preparatory  woric  has  been  Success  in 
very  well  organized  on  a  fairly  comprehensive  scale,  as  an  integral  part  of  Dundee, 
the  Industrud  Courses,  and  it  is  already  forming  an  efficient  feeder  to  the 
more  advanced  Technical  work.    In  other  centres  of  industry  in  the  Divisions 
too.  Preparatory  work  is  now  being  very  well  organized  on  a  thoroughly 
practical  basis. 

"The  inclusion  of  a  definite  series  of  practical  and  experimental  exercises  Experimen- 
as  an  integral  part  of  each  year's  work  in  all  Industrial  and  Technical  Courses  tal  Work 
has  added  greatly  to  their  value.    Work  in  the  Manual  Instruction  Work-  in  Industrial 
shop  thus  becomes  an  essential  part  of  a  Preparatory  Technical  Course,  and  Courses, 
enaoles  the  student  to  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  Workshop  Geo-  Manual 
metry.  Drawing  to  Scale  in  Plan  and  Elevation  from  actual  measurement,  In&truction. 
and  the  accurate  interpretation  and  realization  in  material  of  Scale  Drawings 
which   he  has  already  made,  thus  affording  a  valuable  training  quite  Its  Value, 
unattainable  in  the  ordinary  lecture  classroom. 

**  Similarly,  practical  work  by  the  students  themselves  in  Experimental  Laboratory 
Science  I^alioratories,  which  are  established  in  all  Secondary  and  Inter-  Work, 
mediate  Schools,  should  constitute  an  essential  part  of  each  succeeding  yearns 
work  in  all  Technical  and  Industrial  Courses  m  which  precision  of  measure- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  forc^  or  of  the  proportion  and  beha-  Its  Function 
viour  of  materials,  are  essential.  This  ideal  is  now  being  fairly  well  realized  in 
most  of  the  industrial  centres,  although  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  necessary  Distinction 
accommodation  has  been  wanting,  or  where  the  Authorities  have  failed  to  between 
recognise  the  value  of  experimental  work  to  the  students,  it  has  not  jret  been  Experimen- 
attained.    Care  should  be  taken  in  discussing  this  question  to  distinguish  tal  Work 
clearly  between  Manual  Instruction  in  Wood  or  Metal,  or  experimcmtal  work  and 
in  a  Science  Laboratory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  practical  work  in  an  Industrial  Industrial 
Workshop  or  Manufactory,  on  the  other,  a  precaution  that  has  unfortunately  Labour, 
not  always  been  observed. 

"  At  a  number  of  the  industrial  centres,  endeavours  are  now  being  made  to 
link  up  the  Technical  Courses  with  the  more  advanced  work  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  Central  Institutions,  so  that  students  who  have  had  a  two  or  more 
years'  Technical  Course  at  an  outlying  centre  may  be  able  to  continue  their 
technical  studies  without  a  break  at  the  Central  Institution.  Provisions  for 
carrying  out  this  admirable  principle  systematically,  including  a  well  ar- 
ranged scheme  of  Technical  Bursaries,  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Central  Technic;il 
Institutions  are  soundly  established  and  able  to  cope  with  the  work.  Mean-  Bursaries, 
while  the  Authorities  in  charge  of  the  Tributary  Centres  should  endeavour 
to  get  their  Continuation  Class  work  arranged  in  suitable  and  well  planned 
courses  leading  naturally  up  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  Central  In- 
stitution, so  that  when  a  definite  system  is  instituted  the  transition  will  be 
easily  accomplished. 

"Great  progress  is  bein^  made  with  the  extension  and  development  of  the  Progress  of 
two  Central  Institutions  in  the  Northern  Division  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee.  Central 
The  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  establishment  in  Aberdeen  of  a  Institutions, 
comprehensive,  efficient,  and  well  equipped  Technical  College  for  the  City  Ab^een 
and  the  North  East  of  Scotland  are  now  well-nigh  completed,  and  in  the  Technical 
course  of  a  few  months  it  is  hoped  that  actual  building  operations  will  have  College, 
commenced.    The  need  for  thoroughly  suitable  and  commodious  premises 
.for  Technical  Education  in  Aberdeen,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
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laboratory  work,  at  present  so  sadly  lacking,  is  becoming  daily  more 
insistent,  and  the  Promoters  have  wisely  included  within  the  scope  of  their 
scheme  provision  for  Technical  Instruction,  on  thoroughly  moaem  lines, 
relative  to  all  the  important  industries  in  the  district. 

"The  fishing  and  shippitig  industries,  which  bulk  so  largely  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Aberdeen  and  the  North-Eastern  seaboard,  will  be 
admirably  provided  for  under  the  scheme,  which  includes  the  erection  of 
a  complete  and  well-appointed  Fisheries  Institute  and  School  of  Navigation 
on  an  extensive  and  desirable  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Docks,  gifted  by 
the  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  for  this  purpose.  The  important 
work  being  done  by  the  Aberdeen  Navigation  Scnool  is  now  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  already  outgrown  its  present  premises  and  is  in  argent 
need  of  the  increased  accommodation  and  equipment  which  the  new 
Institute  will  provide.  The  whole  scheme  will  confer  an  immense  benefit 
on  Technical  Education  in  the  district,  and  on  the  community  generally,  by 
helping  to  foster  and  develop  the  crafts  and  industries  of  the  locality.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  large  amount  of  personal  and  public  su[>port 
which  is  being  given  to  the  scheme  throughout  the  districts  which  it  is 
intended  to  benefit. 

"  In  Dundee  the  Technical  Institution  scheme,  which  is  on  a  rather  less 
ambitious  scale,  is  considerably  further  advanced,  the  plans  of  the  new  In- 
stitute being  already  completed,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  actually 
commenced.  Here  a  special  feature  is  being  made  of  the  Textile  work, 
especially  Jute  Spinning  and  Weaving,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  Dundee 
and  the  surrounding  districts  is  so  largely  bound  up.  Very  complete 
an angements  for  Technical  Instruction  on  modern  lines,  suitable  for  this 
and  for  all  the  other  important  industries  in  the  locality^  are  projected,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  ample  financial  support  will  be  ungrud^ngly  given,  so  that 
the  Committee  may  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  scheme  m  its  entirety.  The 
object  is  an  eminently  worthy  one,  and  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community  is  bound  up  in  its  success. 

"  An  excellent  system  of  co-ordination  has  been  established  between  the 
work  of  the  Technical  Institute  and  that  of  the  tributary  classes  under  the 
Dundee  School  Board,  which  promises  to  result  in  passing  on  annually  a  good 
supply  of  Technical  and  Industrial  students,  well  grounded  in  the  elenients 
of  their  subjects,  to  continue  their  Technical  training  and  studies  in  the 
classes  of  the  new  Institute.  Jhis  excellent  system  has  already  begun  lo 
ext<«id,  the  industrial  classes  under  the  Broughty-Ferry  School  Board  now 
being  linked  up  with  the  Technical  Institute  also.  Other  centres  will 
doubtless  follow  in  the  near  future,  as  the  advantages  of  the  system  become 
better  known. 

"  Rural  Courses  are  being  developed  on  well  considered  lines  in  various 
country  districts,  although  here  the  progress  is  sensibly  slower  than  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  industrial  districts.  In  the  country  the  area  served 
by  one  class,  or  by  a  single  group  of  classes  is  often  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  obstacles  to  a  large  enrolment,  or  to  regular  attendance,  especially  on 
inclement  winter  eveniogs,  are  correspondingly  increased.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  agricultural  students  proper  are  concerned,  the  possibyity  of  attendance 
at  Continuation  Classes  at  ail  is  usually  limited  to  the  comparatively  short 
session  between  the  end  of  harvest  and  prepardtion  for  the  foUowing  seed- 
time, when  the  weather  conditions  are  at  tneir  worst.  While  in  some  rural 
districts,  notably  in  Kincardineshire,  much  valuable  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  connection  with  evening  Continuation  Clashes,  the  inherent  difficulties 
involved  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  a  definite  scheme  of  Rural  Technical 
Instruction  in  evening  classes,  on  any  kind  of  comprehensive  plan,  i)oint  to 
an  urgent  need  for  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of  day  Continuation 
Classes  for  Rural  Schools  at  suitable  centres.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
Rural  Students  have  taken  to  practical  work  at  Continuation  Classes,  the 
comimratively  large  numbers  in  which  they  have  enrolled,  even  in 
unpromising  districts,  wherever  suitable  classes  have  been  provided  for 
tbi3in,  and  the  marvellous  regularity  with  which  they  have  attended  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  bear  abundant  evidence  of  the  growing  need  for  the 
establisliment  of  a  well  ordeied  system  of  rural  day  and  evening  Continuation 
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Classes  on  thoroughly  practical  lines  throughout  the  country  districts,  and  Agricultora 
give  undoubted  promise  of  rich  results  to  follow.      The  Agricultural  College  College, 
should  be  able  to  afford  invaluable  assistance  in  fiurthering  this  important 
development  of  Continuation  Class  work.    Indeed,  the  Agriculturtd  College  Co-ordina- 
will  be  the  Central  Institution  to  which  all  such  Rural  Continuation  Classes  tion  of  Rural 
should  lead  up,  just  as  the  Industrial  and  Technical  Courses  in  industrial  Classes, 
districts  lead  up  to  the  higher  work  in  the  Technical  Colleges.     The  ques- 
tion is  ripe  for  solution,  and  in  the  interests  of  one  of  our  most  important 
national  activities,  demands  immediate  attention." 

Aberdeen  Navigation  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  Aberdeen 
examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board  and  thus  to  qualify  ^^^^^^^^** 
them  as  Masters    or    Mates    in   the    Mercantile   Marine.    In    ^  ^   ' 
order  to  bring  the  work  of  this  School  into  relation  with  the 
School  Board  system,  Navigation  Classes  were  held  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  Victoria  Road  Public  School  and  were 
attended  by  37  students,  most  of  whom  attended  with  such 
regularity  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  return  of  their  fees.     The 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  on  which  a  grant  is  claimed 
from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  25,912.     The  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Town  Council  from  the  Residue  Grant 
was  £150,  and  by  the  County  Council  £30. 

Including  the  Victoria  Road  nuj)ils,  183  students  passed 
through  the  Navigation  School  auring  the  year.  For^-six 
students  presented  themselves  for  exammation  before  the  Local 
Marine  Board,  and  -13  passed.  Forty-six  fishermen  also  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  42  passed  as  Skippers  or  Second 
Hands. 

The  healthy  and  successful  state  of  the  institution  deserves 
hearty  recognition. 

CENTRAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  CoLLicfE  of 
Agriculture. 

This  important  institution  continues  to  conduct  its  operations 
on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  aims  and  in  the  same 
directions  as  formerly.  The  transference  ot  tne  classes  to  the 
new  wing  of  Marischal  College  has  been  attended  with  great 
benefit.  The  number  of  students  was  44,  with  210  enrolments 
in  the  several  classes.  Apart,  however,  from  the  normal  work  of 
the  Collie  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  in  various  localities 
within  the  wide  area  over  which  the  College  extends  its  influence. 
In  addition  to  these  extramural  operations,  evening  classes  have 
been  established  for  the  benefit  oi  students  who  could  not  find 
time  to  attend  the  day  classes.  The  instruction  consisted  of  a 
course  of  20  lectures  on  Agriculture,  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Greig,  F.H.A.S.,  F.R.S.E.  This  course  was  attended  by  59 
students.  A  corresponding  course  on  Agricultural  Botany  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hector,  B.  Sc,  and  was  attended  by  20 
students. 
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The  College  continues  to  exercise  advisory  functions,  and  to 
conduct  researches  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  manures,  on  the 
quality  of  seeds,  milk,  etc.,  and  on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  diseases  affecting  plants  and  animals,  suppljnng  in  this  way 
information  highly  valuable  to  all  those  wno  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  possible  relation  of  such  an  institution  to  Nature  Studj 
in  the  schools,  and  to  the  Rural  School  Supplementary  Course,  is 
obvious ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  closer  connexion  might  be 
attended  with  very  great  reciprocal  advantage. 

Aberdeen  GtORDon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art 

In  virtue  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1903  with  the  School 
Board  of  Aberdeen  this  institution  provides  facilities  for  Con- 
tinuation Class  work  according  to  a  symmetrical  plan.  The 
Board  Schools  provide  for  Elementary  Classes  in  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Art.  The  Intermediate  Classes  are  held  under  the 
management  of  the  School  Board  in  this  institution,  the  High 
School  for  Girls,  and  the  Central  School ;  while  the  Governors 
of  Gordon  s  College  are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  advanced 
stages  in  Literature,  Commerce,  Science  and  Art  The  joint 
system  makes  provision  for  5,250  Continuation  Class  pupib,  of 
whom  700  receive  instruction  in  Gordon's  College.  Aput  -fironi 
some  minor  changes  the  only  extension  for  1906-7  of  the  work 

f  roper  to  this  institution  has  been  the  formation  of  a  class  for 
lydraulics. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  details  regarding  the  Continuation 
Classes,  as  these  are  fully  stated  in  the  Headmaster's  Report  to 
the  Governors. 

Dundee  Technical  Institute. 

Tlie  Continuation  Class  work  conducted  in  this  institution 
forms  part  of  a  working  arrangement  concluded  with  the  School 
Board  at  Dundee.  In  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  no  instruction 
is  given  in  English,  Ancient  or  Modem  I^n^ages,  Commercial 
or  Domestic  subjects,  and  the  function  ot  the  institution  is 
confined  to  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  or  useful  for 
working  mechanics  and  other  craftsmen."  Preparatoiy 
Technical  work,  under  the  management  of  the  School  Board,  is 
conducted  in  Victoria  Road,  Hill  Street,  Blackness,  and  Liff  Road 
Public  Schools.  These  Classes  are  designed  for  boys  who  leave 
school  before  they  have  completed  two  years  of  a  Supplementary 
Course ;  and  pupils  after  successfully  completing  their  course  of 
instruction  are  advanced  to  Elementarv  Technical  Classes  in 
Harris  Academy  or  Morgan  Academy.  This  course  of  instruction 
embraces  English  with  special  application  to  the  literature  of  the 
industries.  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

Boys  who  have  been  two  years  in  a  Supplementary  or  Higher 
Grade  Class,  but  without  gaining  the  Intermediate  Certiticate, 
attend  the  Elementary  Technical  Course  for  one  year  at  one  or 
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other  of  the  above-mentioned  Academies,  receiving  instruction 
suitable  for  apprentices  in  the  engineering  and  BuiHing  trades ; 
and  on  gaining  the  Pass  Certificate  for  this  course  they  are 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  various  Courses  of  study  provided 
at  the  Institute.  Apprentices  who  have  attended  a  Higher  Grade 
School  and  obtained  tne  Intermediate  Certificate  can  be  admitted 
directly  to  the  2nd  Year's  Classes  at  the  Institute. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  official  report  furnished 
to  the  Department. 

In  conclusion  I  b^  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
which  has  been  rendered  me  by  Mr.  F.  R.-  S.  Walker  in  the 
preparation  both  of  this  report  and  of  my  general  report  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  Northern  Division. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

G.  DUNN, 

To  live  Right  HonouraUe 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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CONTINUATION    CLASSES. 


Session  1906-1907. 


SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


DIVISION    L 

The  students  in  this  Division  were  instructed  in  English — ^reading, 
spelling  and  composition;  Arithmetic,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
following : — Drawing,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Knowledge :  and  for 
girls,  Needlework,  (S>okery,  Laundry  Work. 

DIVISION  11. 

Symbols  used  in  Table  1  (page  798),  to  designate  Subjects  or 
Courses.  In  this  Division  the  Subjects  have  been  grouped  under  the 
various  Subheads  of  Article  14  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 


Subject. 

tr 

Subject. 

r( 

Subhead  A. 

English 

Geogiuphy          

History 

Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen 

Literature           

Political  Economy 

Subhead  B. 

French 

Gaelic        

German 

Greek        

Latin         

Subhead  C. 

Book-keeping 

Business  Procedure 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Correspondence  .. 
Commercial  French 
Commercial  Geography 
Commercial  German     . . 

Handwriting       

Sliorthand           

Typewriting        

e. 

I 

c. 
L 
P- 

f. 

I!- 

b. 

P- 
a. 
c. 
f. 
g- 
g»». 
w. 
s. 
t. 

Subhead  D. 

Art          

Art  (Pupil  Teachers'  Course) 

Subhead  £. 

Algebra 

Dynamics  or  Mechanics 

Geometry          

Mathematics 

Mensuration 

Subhead  F. 

Botanj 

Chemistry          

Kxpsrimental  Science 
ExperimenUl    Science  (Pupil 
Teachers*  Course)    .. 

Hygiene 

Magnetism  and  Electricity    . . 

Metallurgy         

Nature  Knowledge 

Physics 

KW^ ::    ::    :: 

Zoology 

a. 
d. 

g- 
m. 
mn. 

b. 
o. 

8. 

m. 
m«». 
u. 
P- 

7. 

as. 
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Sahjeot. 


Subhead  6  (a). 

Meohauical  Drawing     •  • 
Practical  Geometry 
Practical  Mathematics 
Technical  Arithmetic   . . 


Subhead  6  (b). 


Agriculture 
AuDlied  Mechanics 
Bouermaking 
Bookbinding 
Brickwork  and  Masonry 
Bnilding  Construction  .. 
Electrical  Industries 
Engineering 
Horticulture 
Hosiery     ..        ,< 
Machine    Construction 

Mining 

Nautical  Astronomy     . . 
Naval  Architecture 
Navigation 
Plumbing 
Shoemaking 


Sym- 
bol. 


d. 


ag. 
me. 
b. 
bb. 
br. 
be 
el. 
e. 
h. 
ho. 
mc. 
mi. 
as. 
na. 
n. 

si 


Subject 


Subhead  G  (h)^-continued. 


Spinning . 
Statics  . 
Steam 


pny 


•avmg 


Subhead  H 

Ambulance        

Breadmaking 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIOKS  CONDUCTED  UNDEB 
ARTICLE  87  OF  THE  CONTINUATION  CLASS  CODE. 


Reports  received  by  the  Department  from  the  authorities  of 
the  undermentioned  ten  Institutions  as  to  the  operations  of  each 
Institution  during  the  Session  1906-1907,  Together  with  Special 
Reports  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  various  Schools 
of  Art,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Roche,  R.S.A.,  nominated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Department. 

PAGE. 

1.    Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture    -        -        -        -  -        847 

II.    Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School 

of  Art 849 

III.  Dundee  Technical  Institute     -        .        -        -        854 

IV.  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture 856 

V.  Edinburgh  Horiot-Watt  College      -        -        -  859 

VI.  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  864 

VII.  Glasgow  AthenflBum  Commercial  College          -  880 

VIII.  Glasgow  School  of  Art    -        -        -        -        -  882 

IX  Leith  Nautical  College             -        -        -        -  889 

X.  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College      -  891 


Special  Reports       ------        894 


Note, — A  Minute  regulating  grants  to  the  Edinbu^h  College 
of  Art,  under  the  management  of  the  Municipality  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  approved.  Ihis  Central  Institution  takes  the  place  of 
the  School  of  Art  formerly  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures in  the  Royal  Institution. 


Further  detailed  information  may  be  found  in  the  various 
Calendars  and  Reports  issued  by  the  Governors  of  the8() 
Institutions. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  SESSION  1906-1907. 


L — Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture. 


The  aims  and  operations  of  this  College  during  the  session  1906-7  have 
been  continued  on  practically  the  same  lines  as  formerly.  The  main 
object  of  the  Governors  to  get  into  close  contact  with  ana  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Agriculture  in  its  various  phases,  has  been  kept  constantly  in 
view.  The  attendance  at  the  day  classes  ha£  been  somewhat  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  thei  fanning  community. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  44.  Extension  Lecturing 
and  Field  Experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  a  larce  scale.  The  number 
of  applications  for  lectures  has  been  lar^r  than  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  present  staff,  it  being  increasingly  difficult  to  overtake  this  branch  of 
the  work  as  the  interest  in  it  has  now  extended  to  outlying  districts  in  the 
College  area. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes  :— 

Day  Classes. 
Agriculture-       -       -        -       -        13 


Agricultural  Economics  -  -  13 
Surveying  and  Field  Engineering  10 
Seed  Testing       -       -        -        -        14 


Surveying  and  Field  Engineering  10 
Seed  Testing  -  -  -  -  14 
Agricultural  Engineering    -       -         5 


Agricultural  Book-keeping  -  -  9 

Agricultural  Chemistry       -  -  15 

Preparatory  Chemistry       -  -  13 

Organic  Chemistry      -        -  -  11 

Veterinary  Hygiene    -        -  -  24 

Bacteriology       ...  -  4 

Agricultural  Botany    -        -  -  14 

Prejjaratory  Botany    -        -  -  8 

Agricultural  Zoology  -        -  -  13 

Preparatory  Zoology  -        -  -  9 

Stock-judging     -        -        -  -  35 

Total  class  enrolments  -      210 
Number  of  students      -       44 

The  enrolments  show  a  x)erceptible  falling  off  from  those  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year,  but  it  is  partly  accounted  for  bv  a  change  in 
conducting  the  surveying  class  during  the  Winter  instead  of  in  Spring. 
The  classes  were  accommodated  for  the  first  time  in  the  rooms  in  the  new 
wing  of  Marischal  College  which  His  Majesty  the  King  was  graciously 
plei^ed  to  inspect  in  September  19<^6.  The  class  rooms  which  have  thus 
been  provided  for  the  Agricultural  College  are  in  every  way  be tter^  healthier 
and  more  convenient  than  those  which  existed  formerly.  Additions  h^ve 
been  made  to  the  curriculum  of  the  central  classes  by  the  provision  of  a 
course  of  demonstrations  nu  Agricultural  Implements  and  of  instruction  in 
Butter-making.  The  work  of  the  various  classes  was  reported  as  being  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  One  student  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  (A^.), 
three  students  received  the  University  Diploma  in  Agriculture  and  two 
passed  the  final  examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

Farmers'  Class. 

Fifty-three  students  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  College  District,  mostly 
^rmers'  sons,  though  a  f^w  w«jrc  responsible  faim  servants  such  »»  grieves, 
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a  tended  a  four  weeks  course  of  instruction,  comprising  60  lectures  on 
Agriculture.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Hygiene  and  Agricultural 
Botany.  Tne  class  was  not  so  large  as  in  the  former  session  but  it  vrvis  as 
large  a  class  of  the  kind  as  could  be  effectively  taught  and  controlled.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  allowed  the  lecturers  toffive  more  time  to  practical 
work  in  Seed  Testing,  &c.,  and  one  or  two  stock-judging  demonstrations 
were  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  attending  this  course.  The 
attendance  of  the  young  men  was  regular,  they  showed  they  were  interested 
in  the  work  and  thev  professed  themselves  as  having  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  instruction  they  had  received. 

Students'  Association. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Fanners'  Short  Course  in  1906  an  Association 
for  the  union  of  past  and  present  students  of  the  College  was  formed. 
The  Association  numbers  about  140  members  and  its  aims  are  the  distri- 
bution oi  literature  of  an  educative  and  practical  value  dealing  with 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying,  <kc.,  the  encouragement  of  simple  field 
experiments  and  tests  and  the  discussion  of  such  problems  relating  to 
cultivation,  manuring  and  cropping  as  might  be  deemed  of  importance.  To 
the  members  of  this  Association  about  1,500  copies  of  agriculturalJeaflets 
and  pamphlets  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  a  series  of  simple 
but  practical  field  experiments  have  been  arranged  for. 

Evening  Classes. 

Fifty-nine  students  attended  a  special  course  of  20  lectures  on  Agriculture 
deUvered  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Greig,  F.H.A.S.,  F.R.S  E.,  (Fordyce  Lecturer)  and 
20  attended  a  corresponding  course  on  Agricultural  Botany.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hector,  B.  Sc,  conducted  the  class.  These  classes  were  arranged  for  at  the 
instance  of  the  students  who  had  attended  a  previous  evening  course  by  Mr. 
James  Hendrick,  B.Sc,  F.I. C.  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  lar^r 
number  of  the  students  came  from  estate  offices  and  commercial  companies 
immediately  connected  with  farming,  who  could  not  find  time  to  attend  the 
Central  Day  classes.  Tjj^^ey  are  reported  to  have  given  themselves  earnestly 
to  the  work  and  showed  appreciation  of  the  information  conveyed  durini; 
both  courses. 

Extension  Lectures. 

The  demand  for  Extension  Lectures  has  been  as  much  in  evidence  as  it 
was  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  support  which  the  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions have  received  is  evidence  of  a  quickened  interest  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the  College  among  farmers  and  others 
in  Agricultural  Education.  A  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  lecturing 
conducted  in  the  Crofter  Districts  of  Inverness-shire  and  Ross- shire.  Field 
trials,  which  included  a  few  simple  experiments  upon  oats  and  potatoes  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  importance  of  the  use  of  new  varieties,  were  con- 
ducted successfully  by  a  number  of  crofters,  and  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  formed  the  subject  of  subsequent  lectures.  Among  the  small 
farmers  and  crofters  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Courses  have  aroused  very 
considerable  interest  in  these  subjects  and  should  result  in  better  methods 
of  production  and  management  being  adopted. 

The  number  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  the  year  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table  :— 

County.  Number  of  Lectures.       Attendance. 

Aberdeen    -  -  -        -  363  12,194 

Kincardine  -  -        -  88  3,520 

Banff 48  1,518 

Elgin  -        -  -        -  99  3,847 

Inverness    -  -  -        -  84  2,693 

Ross-shire  -  -  -        -  127  5,398 

Total    809  28,788 

The  Prospectus  for  1907-8  contains  full  details  as  to  counties  vLsitec^ 
attendances,  &c« 
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EXPEKIHENTS. 


A  list  o!  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  at  81  centres  is  given 
in  the  College  prospectus  which  also  shews  the  leaflets,  bulletins,  etc..  in 
connection  with  research  and  experimental  work  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  college  to  this  date.  The  experiments  upon  the  feeding  value  of  turnips 
manured  with  superphosphate  and  basic  slag,  which  were  carried  out  for 
two  years,  were  completed  during  this  season.  Very  various  opinions  are 
held  by  practical  men  as  to  the  effect  of  manuring  with  basic  slag  upon 
the  feeding  quality  of  turnips.  Large  scale  experiments  were  therefore 
carried  out  in  which  the  value  of  the  turnips  was  measured  not  merely  by 
analysis,  but  also  by  feeding  them  to  cattle.  The  main  conclusion  arrived 
at  after  two  years  exneriment  was  that  slag-manured  turnips  are  at  least 
as  good  in  feeding  value  as  superphosphate-manured  tui-nips.  Experiments 
on  the  use  of  water  glass  as  a  preservative  for  eggs  were  also  completed. 
The  results  showed  that  the  silica  of  the  water  glass  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  egg  at  all,  and  that  the  soda  does  not  penetrate  except 
with  such  extreme  slowness  that  eggs  kept  in  water  glass  solution  for  about 
a  year  contain  practically  the  same  amount  of  soda  as  normal  eggs.  Even 
when  the  eggs  are  kept  m  water  glass  for  several  years  the  amount  of  soda 
is  altered  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  It  was  also  shown  that  eggs  kept  in 
water  glass  solution  for  three  or  four  years  did  not  decomnose,  remained 
free  from  any  smell,  and  were  fit  for  use  at  any  rate  for  coo&ing  purposes. 

Advisory. 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  agricultural  matters  have  continued  to  increase. 
For  example  230  samples  of  seeds  were  received  and  reported  upon.  Many 
inferior  samples  continue  to  appear  but  the  Staff  reports  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  College  work  is  producing  an  effect  and  that  poor  and  hnpure 
samples  are  being  excluded  from  the  northern  counties.  Other  inquiries 
received  related  to'the  manuring  of  the  land,  the  qualities  of  certain  manures, 
prevention  of  finger-and-toe,  the  cure  of  slimeness  in  milk,  etc.  In  a  number 
of  cares  farms  and  crofts  have  been  visited  and  the  occupants  advised. 
Sixteen  sampler  of  milk  were  received  for  the  dete*  mination  of  fat  under 
tlie  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Stock-Judging. 

Practical  demonstrations  in  stock-judging  carried  on  during  the  session 
by  means  of  excursions  to  pure  bred  herds,  studs,  and  flocks,  and  to  local 
auction  marts,  where  commercial  stock  are  shown,  have  been  given  at 
several  centres.  The  utility  of  this  system  which  supplements  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  class-room  has  been  recognised  and  acknowledged  by 
leading  agriculturists  in  the  north.  These  Saturday  excursions  also  give 
tlie  students  an  opp>ortunity  of  seeing  different  systems  of  farming  in  the 
various  localities  visited  and  of  learning  the  methods  of  mating,  feeding 
and  management  which  are  followed  by  some  of  the  most  noted  stock- 
owners  of  the  day. 


IT.— Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art. 


(Report  by  the  Head  Master.) 

The  Central  Institution  includes  the  day  classes  in  the  School  of  Art 
and  the  evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Art,  combined  with  the  advanced 
evening  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  Special  Minute  under  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  CIpss 
Code.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  come  to  in  June,  1903,  with 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  School  iioard  of  Aberdeen,  as 
to  carrying  on  the  evening  classes  of  the  city  on  a  common  plan,  elemen- 
tary classes  in  Commerce,  Science  and  Art  are  provided  for  in  the  Board's 
schools,  and  intermediate  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  and  in  the  new  Higher  Grade  School,    For  all  these  the  School 
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Board  undertake  responsibility,  while  the  Oovornors  become  Managers  of 
a  Central  Institution  devoting  itself  entirel}'  to  the  advanced  stages  of 
Literature,  Commerce,  Science,  and  Art.  The  only  day  classes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Institution  are  those  of  Gray*8  School  of  Art,  where  the  enrolment  for 
the  session  is  61.  The  enrolment  in  evening  classes  slightly  exceeds  700 
individual  students,  constituting  the  advanced  classes  of  the  combined 
system,  which,  as  a  wh  ^le,  includes  an  enrolment  of  5,250  pupils. 

I.— Day  Classes— Gray's  School  op  Abt. 

The  scheme  of  reorganisation  adopted  by  the  Governors  five  years  ago  has 
now  become  effective.  Briefly  stated,  the  scheme  meant  the  establisnmeDt 
of  a  curriculum  in  the  school  extending  to  four  years,  and  including  (a)  a  two 
years'  course  of  Art  training  on  sound  general  lines,  and  (b)  a  two  years 
course  of  specialised  training  in  one  of  the  three  main  branches— Painting 
Design,  and  Sculpture.  Each  of  these  branches  is  under  the  care  of  a 
specially  qualified  instructor.  The  classes  in  Painting  are  under  the  cham 
of  John  M.  Aiken,  A.R.C.A. ;  in  Design  under  the  charge  of  Arthur  £. 
Payne,  A.R.C.A. ;  and  in  Sculpture  under  the  charge  of  Sidney  Boyes. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  classes  of  the  first  year  was 
12,  of  the  second  year  18,  of  the  third  year  13,  and  of  the  fourth  and 
highest  years  22.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Architects'  Society 
(Aberdeen),  4  first-year  apprentices  attended  special  classes  in  Drawing 
every  forenoon.  The  total  number  of  individual  students  in  the  day  classes 
of  the  school  for  session  1906-7  was  61.  The  work  of  the  day  classes  in 
the  School  of  Art  is  now  consolidated  on  well -understood  lines.  Thereisa 
slow  but  steady  advance  in  the  atmual  enrolment,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  educational  value  of  the  full  curriculum  is  being  appreciated. 
Two  thirds  of  the  students  now  attending  the  school  take  the  lull  course, 
giving  6  hours  per  day,  or  30  hours  per  week  over  the  40  weeks  of  the  school 

ear.    Six  students  have  this  year  completed  the  full  diploma  course. 

'ive*  holders  of  the  school  diploma  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  profes- 
sional training  under  the  Aberdeen  Provincial  Committee  in  terms  of  the 
new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (Article  47).  One  continues 
at  the  school  as  a  Government  local  scholar,  and  another  has  received  a 
Free  Studentship  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  London.  All  the  students 
who  in  1906-7  have  qualified  for  the  diploma  have  been  received  into  the 
school  as  free  students  for  session  190V-8. 

II.— Evening  Classes— Gordon's  College  and  Geay's  School  of  Abt. 

In  session  1906-7  a  new  class  in  Hydraulics  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Civil  Engineers'  course,  and  various  minor  changes,  such  as  have  been 
suggested  by  experience,  and  all  making  for  increased  efficiency,  have  been 
carried  out,  hut,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangements  for  1906-7  have  been  those 
of  1905-6.  The  truth  is,  that,  Avith  present  accommodation  and  equipment, 
the  limit  of  expansion  has  been  reached,  while  the  need  for  expansion  is 
becoming  yearly  more  pressing.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  numbers- 
it  is  still  more  a  question  of  doing  justice  to  the  large  number  of  able  young 
men  who  are  both  willing  to  go  forward,  and  capable  of  undertaking 
branches  of  work  for  which  no  provision  at  present  exists. 

The  Engineering  courses,  so  far  as  can  be  provided  for,  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory.  Four  students  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers' 
course  have  matriculated  in  Universities— one  will  graduate  B.Sc.  in  Lon- 
don, two  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  four  has  gained  a 
Whitworth  Exhibition.  The  Architects'  and  Builders*  courses  show  a 
continuous  decline,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  circumstances  affecting  the  industry 
in  the  city.  The  Stone-cutters'  course  is  giving  very  satisfactory  results, 
considering  its  present  facilities.  The  attendance  is  very  well  maintained ; 
the  work  done  is  very  interesting  and  of  a  good  standard.  I  think  that  the 
Art  School  should  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future  in  relation  to  the 
granite  industry  of  Aberdeen.  Painters  and  Decorators  have  done  better 
than  for  several  years  past,  and  it  J9  evident  that  we  have  at  length  struck 
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sound  lines.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  araone  the  classes  of  students  I  have 
named  a  fair  percentage  coming  up  year  alter  year  for  four,  five,  and  even 
six  years  in  succession.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
reasonably  expected  of  workers  in  wood,  and  from  other  craftsmen. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  give  expression  again  to  a  conviction  which  I 
have  previously  stated,  and  which  has  been  much  strengthened  by  another 
years  experience — namely,  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  greatly  extended 
facUities  for  advanced  technical  education  in  both  dav  and  evening  classes, 
and  that  there  is  great  need  of  the  closest  and  most  friendly  co-operation 
between  educational  authorities  and  employers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  boys  both  before  and  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 


Gray's  School  of  Abt. 


Day  Classbs. — Cubeiculum, 
First  Year, 


1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 

3.  Geometry 

4.  Modelling 

6.  Painting 


Total       -        -        - 
Second  Year, 

L  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching 

2.  Historic  Art 

3.  Modelling 

4.  Painting 

5.  Drawing  from  Antique         -        .        .        - 

6.  Drawing  from  Life      -        -        - 

Total 

Third  and  Fourth  Years, 

Advanced  (Specialised)  Departments. 

(a)  Painting. 

1.  Painting       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        - 

2.  Design 

3.  Drawing,  Antique 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life 

5.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life 


9   hours  per  week. 

6 

U 

30 


6   hours  per  week. 

1* 
6 

a 

30 


9  hours  per  week. 

6 

3 

9 


Total 


(b)  Design. 


1.  Design-        -        -        - 

2.  Drawing  from  Antic^ue 

3.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life 

4.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life  - 


Total 

(c)  Sculpture. 

1.  Drawing  and  Modelling 

2.  Modelling.  Antique  or  Life - 

3.  Drawing  from  Antique 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life 


30 


15  hours  for  week. 

3 

9 
_3 

30 


12  hours  per  week. 

6 
9 


Total 


SO 
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Qobpon's  Ck>LLBOX  AKD  Obat's  Sohool  OP  Aet. 


EvENiNO  Classes. 
(a)  Statistics  of  Enrouoskt. 

Total  Number  of  Class  Enrolments  :— 

(a)  Winter  Session 

lb)  Summer  Session 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  :— 

(a)  Winter  Session 

(6)  Summer  Session 

Average  Attendance  at  Winter  Sesaion  :  — 


October  - 
November  - 
December  - 


Conrwi  of  Initruobion. 
COMHBBCIAL  COUBSES 


871 
879 
805 


January 

February 

March 


ClM* 

Snrolmenta. 
190 


II.  Industrial  Courses  : 

1.  Mechanical  Engineers 

2.  Electrical  Engineers 

3.  Civil  Engineers 

4.  Architects 

6.  Builders         -  

6.  Clerks  of  Works 

7.  Stonecutters 

8.  Wood  Carvers 

9.  Fiainters  and  Decorators       .... 

10.  Plumbers      -  .       -        -        . 

11.  Cabinetmakers 

12.  Litho^pfaers  and  Engravers 

13.  Technical  Chemistry 

III.  Pure  Art 

IV.  Saturday  Classes. 

Assistant  and  Certificated  Teachers 

Pupil  Teachers 

Pamting 

Experimental  Science       .        .       .       -       . 

Y.   Summer  Session— (Art). 

Nature  Study 

Design  (Decorators) 

Design  (Stonecutters) 

Modelling  -        - 

Lettering 

Landscape  Drawing  .-.--. 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 

Painting  from  Still  Life 

(b)  Curriculum. 
(a)  Commercial  Courses  (Fourth  Year  of  Courses). 

bubjecti  of  Inslnictton. 
1. 


Mathematics  A  Lower  Grade 
„  B  Higher  Grade   - 

Book-keeping 

Commercial  History  and  Geography  - 
B  Lower  Grade   - 
A  Higher  Grade  - 
A  Literary  - 
B  Commercial 
A  Literary  - 
B  Commercial 


3. 

4.  English 

5.  French 

6.  German 


158 
24 
83 
60 
37 

5 
71 

8 
89 

8 
24 
27 
13 

807 

53 

18 
23 

14 


27 

9 

11 

19 

19 

18 

9 

9 


1,040 
118 

681 
101 

770 
747 
717 


IndiTidnal 

Stndeati. 

148 


08 

14 
48 
43 
83 

3 
47 

7 
16 

8 
17 
17 
13 

169 


Hoonpir 
Week. 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
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gnbjecta  of  In»tnictIoD.  '  iw^k. 

7.  Latin  A  Lower  Grade 2 

„  B  Higher  Grade 2 

8.  Shorthand      A  (70-100  words) 2 

„  B  (100-140  words) 2 

9.  Commercial  Law       -       - 1 

(fi)  iNDirsTKiAL  CouRSBS  (Advanced  Stages  of  Science  and  Art). 

Applied  Mechanics 4 

Architecture  (Design) 4 

^,  (History) 2 

BoildiDg  Construction 4 

Cabinetmaking 2 

Carpentry  and  Joinery |  2 

Design  (Pure  Art) -        -  {  \ 

„      (Painters) 4 

„      (Stonecutters)    -       -  8 

„      (Cabinetmakers)- 4 

Drawing  (Freehand,  Elem.)  -       -  ....  4 

„       (Freehand,  Adv.) 4 

„        from  Antique 8 

„       from  Life  (Men) 6 

„        from  Life  (Women) 6 

„        from  Life  (Head) 2 

Electric  Lighting 2 

Geology  and  Mineralogy        -  .....  2 

Geodesy 1 

Hydramics 1 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  1 

Machine  Design 4 

Modelling |  4 

„         (from  Life) 4 

f  4 

Nature  Study I  ^ 

I  4 

Practical  Mathematics 4 

Practical  Geometry -        -  2 

Plumbers' Work 2j 

Steam 4 

Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials 1 

Structures 3 

Technical  Chemistry      -.-.•.-.  4 

Telegraphy 1 

Saturday  Classes. 

Painting 3 

Pupil  Teachers*  Drawing  Classes 2 

Teachers*  Drawing  Class 3 

Teachers*  Science  Class 3 

Summer  Session— (Ar 

Nature  Study  and  Outdoor  Sketching 4 

Design  (Stonecutters) 4 

„      (Decorators) 4 

Modelling -...4 

Lettering       ..--- 2 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 4 

Painting  from  Still  Life 2 

Landscape  Painting Two  AftemooiiB 
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Classes  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the  Begulations  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers. 

1.  Drawing. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  progress  have  been 
regarded  as  satisfactory  by  tlie  Scotch  Education  Department  was  22  in 
the  first  year  and  7  in  the  second  year. 

2.  Experimental  Science. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  progress  have  been 
egarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  six. 


III. — Dundee  Technical  Institute. 


The  Managers  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  beg  to  lay  before  Mv 
Lords  of  the  Education  Deijartment  the  following  Report  of  the  work 
done  in  the  classes  under  their  control  during  the  Session  which  ended  on 
3l8t  July,  1907. 

In  the  course  of  the  school  year,  from  September,  1906,  until  June,  1907, 
there  attended  the  Institute  classes  996  individuals  :  being  99  fewer 
than  in  the  preceding  session.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the 
apprentices  in  the  engineering  trades  being  taught  the  subjects  of  the  first 
year  of  their  course  of  study  in  the  School  Board  Classes  conducted  in  the 
Harris  and  Morgan  Academies. 

Many  of  these  apprentices  will  this  year  come  to  the  Institute  and  thus 
raise  the  numbers  attending  the  subjects  of  the  engineering  course. 
Arrangements  have  however  been  made  whereby  apprentices  in  the 
Building  Trades  will  in  the  coming  session  go  to  the  School  Board  classes 
for  their  first  year's  work  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  standard  of 
education  whicn  the  Department  now  demands  as  an  entrance  qualifiation 
for  students  attending  a  Central  Institution  makes  it  unlikely  that  the 
numbers  which  may  be  enrolled  this  year  will  come  up  to  those  of  former 
sessions. 

There  were  no  new  subjects  taught  last  session  and  the  work  done  was 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  assistant  for  the  practical  work  of  the  Textile 
Classes  it  was  possible  to  take  the  students  in  smaller  sections  and  the 
demonstrations  in  the  machine  room  were  thereby  incre€ised  in  value  and 
by  a  similar  division  of  the  classes  in  Applied  Mechanics  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  was  increased.  The  reports  of  the  teachers  on  their  classes 
point  to  a  session  of  satisfactory  work ;  the  discipline  has  been  perfect^ 
the  attendance  was  good  and  home  exercises  were  done  in  a  creditable 
manner. 

The  unsuitable  and  insufficient  accommodation  for  some  of  the  classes 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing  more  practical  work  for  the  students 
hinders  the  attainment  of  as  high  a  standard  of  excellence  as  is  desired,  but 
nothing  further  can  be  done  until  the  classes  are  transferred  to  the  rooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  new  Institute. 

During  the  session  the  Institute  was  visited  by  Professor  Unwin  sent  as 
a  special  inspector  by  the  Department.  Unfortunately  Professor  Un win's 
visit  was  of  very  short  duration  and  he  was  unable  to  report  fully  of  the 
work  done  in  the  engineering  and  other  classes. 

The  Training  College  Classes  for  Teachers  have  been  held  in  the  Institute 
rooms  durinj^  the  day-time  all  the  past  session,  but  the  arrangements  have 
been  so  carried  out  tnat  the  students  have  not  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  work  of  the  Institute  classes. 
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Enrolments  and  Attendances. 


Subjects  and  Classes. 


Number 

of 
Students 


Class 

Total 

Meet- 

Atten- 

ings. 

dances. 

30 

1,675 

60 

1,372 

59 

1,221 

30 

236 

30 

3,068 

29 

1,107 

28 

3,761 

28 

1,238 

29 

182 

28 

1,431 

29 

710 

29 

284 

30 

4,099 

27 

1,501 

27 

2,408 

30 

1,509 

31 

308 

30 

1,372 

31 

1,473 

30 

347 

30 

307 

31 

953 

31 

579 

30 

283 

30 

430 

18 

126 

26 

131 

14 

208 

30 

1,131 

30 

611 

30 

1,341 

30 

511 

30 

379 

31 

714 

31 

464 

27 

777 

52 

1,308 

31 

518 

31 

293 

30 

307 

30 

421 

59 

571 

31 

394 

92 

885 

30 

168 

31 

49 

30 

410 

29 

488 

30 

155 

28 

2,517 

31 

781 

30 

682 

28 

1,512 

60 

1,474 

29 

274 

30 

153 

Total 
Student 
Hours. 


Mensuration 

Pure  Mathematics— Stage  I.    - 
Stage  II.  - 
Stage  III. 
Practical  Mathematics— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.    - 
Mechanics— Stage  I.    - 
Stage  II.  - 
Stage  III. 

Steam— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.        -        -        -        - 
Stage  III.       .        -        -        - 
Machine  Sketching  -        -        -        - 
Machine  Construction— Stage  I.  - 
Stage  II. 
Stage  III.      - 
Stage  IV.       - 
Geometry  for  Engineers— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.    - 
Naval  Architecture— Stage  I.     - 
Stage  II.    - 
Magnetism  and  Electricity- 
Electrical  Engineering— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.     - 
Fitting  Shop 
Laboratory  - 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
Surveying  and  Levelling  - 
Geometry  for  Builders— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.       - 
Building  Construction— Stage  I. 
Stage  II. 
Stage  III.      - 
Plumbers'  Work— Theory  I.     - 
Theory  IL   - 
Workshop    - 
Painters'  Workshop  -        -        -        - 
Carpenters'  Workshop     -        -        - 
Cabinet-making       .        .        -        . 

Wood-carving 

Chemistry — 
Inorganic  Theory  I.-        -        -        - 

„  Laboratory  1- 


Organic  Theory  II.  - 
„      Laboratory- 
Botany— Theory  I.   - 

„      Laboratory  - 
Jute  Manufacture- 
Jute  Spinning  I. 

„        »      n.  - 

]]     Clerks' Class  - 
Weaving  I. 

II  - 

III.  - 

::     ::    iv:  . 


IL  and  III. 


75 
39 
37 
12 

134 
55 

210 
60 
8 
68 
29 
11 

194 
77 

126 
72 
13 
55 
65 
19 
15 
43 
23 
11 
20 
10 
10 
16 
51 
34 
61 
23 
19 
33 
20 
37 
37 
21 
11 
15 

20 

14 

19 

23 

8 

4 

23 

vl 

9 

131 
35 

35 

70 
35 

7 
0 


1,575 

1,372 

1,221 

354 

3.068 

1,107 

3,761 

1,238 

182 

1,431 

710 

284 

4,099 

3,002 

4,816 

3,018 

616 

1,372 

1,473 

347 

460 

953 

579 

283 

860 

252 

262 

312 

1,414 

764 

2,682 

1,022 

758 

1,071 

696 

1,554 

2,616 

1,295 

732 

659 

421 
571 
985 
1,770 
168 
98 
410 
488 
193 

2,517 
781 
682 
1,512 
1,474 
548 
153 
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Enrolments  and  Attest^avc^— continued. 


SubJects  and  Classes. 


Art  Subjects- 
Free  Drawing  Stage  I.    - 

Ornamental  Design  I. 

Drawing  AntKjue  Figure  - 
„       Living  Model    - 

Historic  Architecture 
„      Ornament 

Architectural  Design 

Perspective 

Clay  Modelling 

Day  Classes 


Totals 


Numl)er  1  Class 

Total 

Total 

of 

Meet- 

Atten- 

Student 

Students. 

ings. 

dances. 

hoUTfJ. 

I        60 

30 

1,196 

1,196 

,         33 

30 

1,092 

1,283 

'         22 

30 

451 

53^) 

17 

30 

343 

772 

22 

30 

6.->2 

1,467 

14 

30 

145 

290 

14 

ne 

553 

1,106 

I         41 

30 

777 

1,166 

V) 

30 

424 

424 

15 

29 

306 

459 

5 

32 

150 

150 

6 

56 

184 

184 

15 

00 

920 

2,760 

2,61g       ll,339    |:)8,700     178,828 


IV. — Edinburgh    and     East    of     Scotland    College    of 

Agriculture. 


30 
22 
22 
16 
16 
16 


Rkport  on  Work  from  May  1906  to  May  1907. 

The  various  branches  organised  in  connection  with  the  College  were 
carried  on  successfully.'  There  were  practically  no  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments from  the  previous  year,  and  while  there  was  no  going  back  there  was 
little  increase  on  the  various  enrolments. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes  : — 

Day  Classes,  1900-07. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 

Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture        -        .        .        . 

Advanced  Agriculture 

General  Chemistry  (First  Year's  Course)  -        •  -        - 

„  „         (Practical)    ....  -        . 

Mensuration  and  Land  KSurveying 

Handicraft         --  ---7 

Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical)        ...                -        -         -  15 

Natural  History  (Zoology) 13 

Geology 7 

General  Chemistry  (Second  Year's  Course)        •        -        -        -        -  12 

,j               ,,         (Practical) 6 

Agricultural  Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 8 

Agricultural  Chemistry      -        -                *11 

„         Engineering  (Lectures  and  Practical)     -        -        .        -  9 

Veterinary  Science     .        -        -  • 21 

Bacteriology       ....                8 

Book-keeping -        -        -  11 

Forestry -        -  6 

Economics -.-  5 

Agricultural  Entomology  :    .    -        -        -                        ■        -        -  19 

University  Lectures  in  Dairying 4 

Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 13 


Total  Class  Enrolment 

Number  of  Students    - 
Fanners'  Class     - 


Total  Number  of  Day  Students 


297 

61 
33 

94 


Kxclusive  of  six  at  the  Unlvenlt}'. 
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Evening  Classes. 


Agriculture  (Elementary) -        ■  43 

„  (Advanced) -        -  24 

Agricultural  Chemistry  (Lectures) 26 

,,  „  (Practical) 18 

Veterinary  Science  (Horses)       -        -        -        -  -        -        .  43 

„        (Cattle) -        -        -  37 

Agricultural  Natural  History - .  35 

Horticulture -  -        -        -  44 

Forestry 24 

Total  Class  Enrolments        -        -        -      294 

Number  of  Students     -        -        -        -      176 

Total  Number  of  Students  attending  Central  Classes       -        -        -      270 
An  increasing  number  of  students  are  taking  the  full  Diploma  Course, 
and  four  students  had  the  Diploma  conferred  on  them  at  the  end  of  the 
Session. 

Teachers'  Classes  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code. 

This  branch  of  the  work  of  the  College  has  in  the  meantime  been  dropped, 
as  under  present  arrangements  it  requires  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Provin- 
cial Committee  for  the  training  of  Teachers. 

The  Governors  of  the  College  have  granted  the  services  of  one  member  of 
the  staff  to  assist  the  Provincial  Committee  in  conducting  a  course  in  School 
Gardening. 

Extension  Lectures. 

During  the  Session  309  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Poultry- keeping  and  Veterinary  Science.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  bctures  amounted  to  12,252,  or  an  average  of  40 
at  each  lecture. 

Full  details  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  County  Work  Department,  systematic  courses 
in  Agriculture  were  conducted  at  the  following  centres : — 

Fit'st  Yeai''8  Course. 
r<.„f  r«  dumber  of  Pupils 

^•°''®-  Enrolled. 

Perth 57 

Anstruther 33 

Wellington  Reformatory      -        -        -        -        60 

Second  Yearns  Course, 

Eckford 38 

St.  Boswells  ------  32 

Galashiels 24 

Earlston 26 

West  Linton 24 

Tillicoultry  -        - 26  . 

Total  -  320 

Ststematio  Instruction  in  Forestry. 
Classy  in  Forestry  were  conducted  at  the  following  centres  :— 

n^tmm  Number  of  Number 

*'^'"'  Meetings.  BnroUed. 

Haddington     -       -        -       12  40 

Selkirk     -        -        -        -        12  32 


Total    -        -  J2^ 
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Instruction  in  Dairying. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  fiuttermaking  and  Dairying  were  conducted 
for  three  weeks  at  each  of  the  following  centres :- 


Centre. 

Berwickshire — 
Lauder 

Adult* 
9 

Dcnooi 
Children. 

Toil 
9 

Fifeshire— 
Letham 
Kirkcaldy   - 
Auchtertool 

11 
16 

— 

11 
15 
16 

Forfarshire — 

Kilry-       -       -        - 

Carmyllie    - 

Lethnot 

Liff     -       -       -        ■ 

9 
11 
12 

7 

3 

13 

17 

12 
24 
12 
24 

Kinross-shire— 
Blairingone- 

17 



17 

Mid-Lothian— 
Heriot 
Edinburgh  - 

13 
22 

9 

22 
22 

Roxburghshire— 

Lilliesleaf   -        -        - 
Pleasants    - 

21 
24 

4 

25 
24 

Selkirkshire— 

Lindean      .        .        . 

Ettrick 

13 
9 

— 

13 
9 

West  Lothian- 
Linlithgow 
Bathgate     - 

14 
14 

— 

14 
14 

Peeblesshire— 

Skirling       -        -        - 

14 

15 

29 

Total 

. 

312 

Practical  Instruction  in  Poultry  Keeping. 

In  connection  with  the  Dairy  Classes,  at  most  of  the  centres,  practical 
instruction  was  given  in  killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  poultiy.  There 
were  also,  in  connection  with  courses  of  lectures  on  poultry-keeping,  classes 
conducted  for  practical  work  as  follows :— 


Centre. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Meetings. 

PvpflB. 

Dairsie 

10 

16 

Kinnesswood 

10 

17 

Newburgh   - 

10 

13 

Total    -       -    46 

Advisory 

The  Advisory  Department  continues  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  an  in- 
creasing degree.  As  the  College  and  its  work  gets  better  known  throughout 
its  area,  the  farmers,  to  an  increasing  extent,  look  to  itsStatf  for  assistance 
in  difficulties  as  they  arise. 

Experiments. 

A  list  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  at  34  centres  is 
given  in  the  College  Calendar. 
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V. — Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College 


(Report  by  the  Principal.) 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  evening  classes  was  3,606,  a  slieht 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  last  year.  The  number  of  students  in  the  day 
college  was  190,  which  is  also  a  slight  increase  on  last  year.  Besides  the 
students  actually  enrolled  and  paying  fees,  the  classes  held  by  the  Edinburgh 
Typographia  are  now  carried  on  m  Brown  Square  School  in  premises  pro- 
vided by  the  Governors,  although  these  classes  have  not  yet  actually  been 
incorporated  with  the  Heriot-Watt  College  Classes.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  Typographia  Classes  last  session  was  124. 

In  addition  to  the  Engineering  and  Chemistry  students  at  the  day  college 
instruction  was  given  in  the  Art  department  during  the  day  for  103  King^s 
students,  and  accommodation  was  also  provided  for  these  students,  in  the 
subjects  of  Hygiene,  Phonetics,  Singing  and  Method.  Accommodation  in 
the  Art  department  was  also  provided  in  the  daytime  for  232  Normal  School 
teachers  in  training,  so  that  more  than  300  students  received  instruction  in 
the  Art  department  during  the  daytime.  The  total  number  of  students  who 
have  been  taught  on  the  premises  of  the  Henot-Watt  College  and  in  Brown 
Square  Schoollast  session  amounted  to  4,255,  being  the  largest  number  for 
which  the  College  has  ever  provided. 

In  spite  of  the  larse  number  of  students  accommodated  under  the  roof  of 
the  Heriot-Watt  College,  the  amount  taken  in  fees  has  diminished,  as  com- 
pared with  last  jrear.  The  total  receipts  for  fees  for  last  session  were  £3,031 , 
as  compared  with  £3,176  received  in  the  previous  session,  a  decrease  of 


£145.  This  is  very  largely  exi)lained  by  the  fact  that  the  instruction  given 
to  the  Normal  School  Teachers  in  training  has  been  paid  for  by  a  sum  handed 
over  to  the  Trust  direct,  and  not  by  means  of  fees. 

With  reference  to  the  arrangement  with  the  University  for  the  joint 
teaching  of  Engineering,  22  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  students  attended 
Professor  Beare's  course  on  Strength  of  Materials,  and  22  University  students 
attended  the  Prime  Movers  and  Electrical  En^neering  classes  at  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  it  was  decided 
that  special  notice  should  be  taken  in  the  University  Calendar  of  the  fact 
that  post-graduate  instruction  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Technical 
Mycologjr  can  be  obtained  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  It  was  also  decided 
to  rec^nise  the  winter  and  the  summer  course  in  Chemistry  at  the  Heriot- 
Watt  Callege,  as  qualifying  for  the  first  B.Sc.  examination. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  record  in  connection  vdth  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  College,  as  there  has  been  little  change  ujwn  the  instruction 
as  given  in  the  previous  session,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  number  of  students  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  evening  classes 
again  shows  an  increase,  the  figure  being  957,  as  against  932  in  the  previous 
session. 

Regarding  the  arrangements  with  the  School  Board  for  the  co-ordination 
of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools  with  that  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College, 
the  number  of  students  who  have  been  sent  on  from  the  evening  schools  as 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  still  remains  very  small, 
only  25  having  come  to  the  College  under  this  arrangement.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  which  has  been  made  with  the  School  Board  and  which  will 
come  into  force  next  winter,  the  Heriot-Watt  College  will  discontinue  its 
classes  in  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Shorthand,  which  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  college  of  about  400.  The 
actual  saving— putting  salaries  against  fees  received— will  be  about  £30. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  School  Board  has  undertaken  to  reduce  their  courses 
of  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Technical  subjects,  from  three  to  two  years, 
and  to  publish  a  Joint  Directory,  showing  the  scheme  of  co-relation  between 
the  classes  of  the  Evening  Schools  and  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  these  new  arrangements  a  larger  number  of  students  will 
come  on  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  and,  in  this  connection,  it  is  encourag- 
ng  to  know  that  a  similar  ^5cheme,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Glasgow,  has 
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already  resulted  in  a  coDHiderabh  Lumber  of  students  going  from  the  evening 
schools  there  to  the  technical  classes  at  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  students  entering  the  day 
colle^,  the  Gk)vernors  have  decided  that  all  students  wishing  to  come  to 
the  day  college  must  either  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  show  that 
they  are  otherwise  (ludified,  before  being  admitted.  It  has  also  b^n 
decided  that  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Machine  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  will  be  provided  during  the 
summer  months  for  students  who  are  not  lit  to  enter  the  ordinary  classes 
of  the  day  college.  These  decisions  may  result  in  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  students  for  a  year  or  two.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately 
the  quality  of  the  students  entering  tne  day  college  will  be  improv^ 

During  the  winter,  Professor  Unwin,  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  inspected  the  Engineering  Classes,  and  the  report  was  a  most 
satisfactory  one.  Professor  Unwin  speaks  highly  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  courses,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  report,  saj's— "  I  believe  very 
excellent  work  is  being  done  in  all  sections  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  classes  were  in  perfect  order,  and  the  students 
apparently  interested  and  keen  on  their  work." 

There  have  been  several  meetings  of  the  Trade  Advisory  Committers  in 
connection  with  the  Printing  Trades  and  the  Plumbing  Trade,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  do  verj'  useful  work  in  developing  and  improving  the 
classes  of  the  college  by  their  advice  and  assistance.  The  policy  of  forming 
Trade  Advisory  Committees  might  now  very  well  be  extended  to  include 
some  other  departments  of  instruction  in  the  college 

The  most  important  development  during  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  the  decision  of  the  Governors  to  enlarge  the  college.  With  a  view  to 
doing  this,  subscriptions  were  invited  from  the  public,  with  the  result  that 
the  sum  of  £2,775  has  been  raised.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  Print- 
ing Trades'  Advisory  Committee  already  referred  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  raising  independently  the  sum  of  £1,235,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  development  of  the  claises  connected  with  the  Printing  Trades.  It  has 
been  decided  to  proceed  with  the  enlargement  of  the  department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  once.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  have 
intimated  a  grant  of  £5,750,  which,  added  to  the  sum  already,  collected, 
makes  a  total  of  £8.525.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  estimates  accepted, 
and  the  work  of  enlarRing  this  department  is  now  going  on,  the  further 
development  of  the  college  being  left  over  in  the  meantime.  Amon^  those 
who  have  promised  subscriptions,  Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  promised  to 
give  £1,000,  when  the  amount  raised  by  the  public  has  reached  the  sum  of 
£5,000.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  additional  sum  of  £990 
should  be  raised  to  enable  the  Governors  to  receive  Mr.  Carnegie's 
subscription. 

Five  students  have  taken  their  degree  of  B.Sc.  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  six  students  have  been  awarded  the  diploma  of  the  College— 
three  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  three  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

During  the  session,  Professor  Baily  and  Mr.  Cleghome  (Carnegie  Research 
Scholar)  concluded  a  research  on  **  Commutation  in  Direct  Current 
Dynamos,"  a  paper  being  read  before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
Dr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Unwin  carried  out  a  research  on  "The  Influence  of 
Temperature  on  the  Photoelectric  discharge  from  Platinum,"  a  pai)er  being 
read  oy  them  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  Principal  read 
a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  on  "Oils,  Varnishes,  and 
Mediums  used  in  the  Painting  of  Pictures,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  (April  5th,  1907). 

In  connection  with  the  Technical  Mycology  department,  under  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  Carlsberg  Brewery,  (Copenhagen,  two  of  Dr. 
Westergaard's  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  brewery  for  a  course  of 
practical  instruction,  and  another  of  the  students  in  this  department  hM 
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just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Deninark,  where  he  has  bad  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  methods  employed  in  the  large  dairies  and  butter  and  margarine 
manufactories. 

^  An  old  student  of  the  college  has  passed  the  examination  for  the  Asso- 
ciateship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  and  another  former  student  of  the 
College  and  now  a  junior  assistant  in  the  Chemistry  Department,  has 
I)assea  the  Intermediate  Examination  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  One 
of  the  assistants  in  the  Building  Construction  Classes  has  been  awarded 
the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  a  paper  on  "  Steel 
as  applied  to  Architectural  Construction."  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
out  of  12  successful  candidates  at  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute's  Examina- 
tion for  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  10  were  students  of  the  Heriot-Watt 
College. 


EVENING    CLASSES. 

Detailed  Statement  of  Class  Entries. 

I. — Scientific  and  Technological  Classes, 

Machine  Construction  (Elem.,  82 ;  Adv.,  16) 98 

Applied  Mechanics  (Elem.,  122  ;  Adv.,  47  ;  Hons.,  9)        -        -        -  178 

Prime  Movers  (Elem.,  64 ;  Adv.,  25)  -        -                 -        -        -        -  89 

Graphics    -        -        - 46 

Strength  of  Materials     "  -        .        -                49 

Mechanics  of  Structures 15 

Handicraft  (Metal  Work) 28 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Elem.,  109  ;  Adv.,  .34  ;  Hons.,  9 ;  Pract. 

Adv..  and  Hons.,  14^^ 166 

Electrical  Engineering  (Elem.,  113  ;  Adv.,  36  ;  Hons.,  40)         -        -  189 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Ord.,  16  ;  Hons.  16)      -        -        -        -  32 
Physics  (Elem.,  30 ;  Adv.,  10 ;  Pract.,  31)  -        -        -        -                -  71 
Chemistry- 
Theoretical  Inorganic  (Stage  I.,  57;  Stage  II.,  17 ;  Stage  III.,  7)  81 

Practical  Inorganic  ---' 81 

Theoretical  Organic  (Elem.,  10  ;  Adv.,  5  ;  Hons.,  1)       -        -  16 

Practical  Organic 16 

Paper-making  Chemistry  (Theor.,  11 ;  Pract.,  11)  -        -        -  22 
Mathematics   (Stage  I.,   A,    101 ;   B,  99 ;   Stage   II.,    74 ;   Stage 

III ,  27 ;  Stage  IV.,  10  ;  Calculus,  19) 330 

Mensuration 31 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling -        -        -  18 

Geometrical  Drawing  (Elem.,  A,  74  •  B,  42) 116 

Cieometry  (Practical  Plane  and  Solid) 11 

Mining  Engineering  (Jun.,  12  ;  Adv.,  32) 44 

Mine  Surveying 12 

(jfeology  (Elem.,  13  ;  Intermediate,  8 ;  Economic,  17 ;  Hons.,  3)    -  41 
Buildmg  Construction  (Elem.,  98 ;  Adv.,  75 ;  Hons.,  Ist  year,  26 ; 

Hons.,  2nd  year,  6)      - 205 

Architectural  Perspective 13 

Quantity  Surveying  (Jun.,  40 ;  Sen.,  24) 64 

Sanitary  Science 82 

Municipal  Engineering 24 

Physiology(Jun.,  33:  Sen.,  26) 59 

Hygiene  (Jun.,  17  ;  Sen.,  11) 28 

Botany  (Elem.,  34 ;  Adv.,  14  ;  Adv.  Pract.,  15)  -        ■        -  f>3 

Pharmaceutics  (Materia  Medica)       -        -        -                -                -  12 

Paper  Manufacture 18 

Gas  Manufacture 2(» 

Natural  History         ...                -                        •        -        -  6 

Technical  Mycology 7 

Total  in  Scientific  and  Technological  Classes       «       -  2,381 
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II.— ilrf  and  Trade  CIomm, 

Art  Department 344 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work  (Jun.,  78  ;  Sen.,  35  ;  Adv.,  7)  -        -  120 

Photo  Process  Work  (Photography,  11 ;  Etching,  14)        -        -        -  25 

Lithography 22 

Typography 9 

Bookbinding 15 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  (Ord.,  42  ;  Hons.,  24  ;  Pract.,  17)  -        -        -  83 

Plumbers'  Work  (Jun.,  73  ;  Sen.,  36  ;  Pract.,  50)       -        -        -        -  159 

Masonry  and  Brickwork  (Ord.,  16  ;  Hons.,  9) 25 

Cabinet  Making 25 

Wood  Carving 20 

Watch  and  Clock  Making 18 

Machinery  for  Printers 80 

Tailor  Cutting 70 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes      ....  i,015 
III. — Commercial  ClasMS, 

Shorthand  (Jun.,  A,  55  ;  B,  38  ;  C,  40 ;  D,  31 ;  Inter.,  A,  36 ;  B,  23  ; 

Reportmg,  43 ;  Reporting  Practice,  20) 286 

Book-keeping  (Jun.,  A,  52 ;  B,  58 :  Sen.,  78)     -        -        -                -  188 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Precis  Writing       .        -        -       -  66 

Commercial  Arithmetic 62 

English  Language  and  Composition  (Jun.,  80- Adv.,  54)-  -  -  134 
French  (Elem.,  A,  62  :  B,  51 ;  Inter.  A,  61 ;  B,  58 ;  Sen.,  51 ;  Sen. 

Adv.,  17  ;  Com.,  14) 314 

German  (Elem.,  65  ;  Inter.,  48  ;  Sen.,  20  ;  Adv.,  14  j  Com.  11)  -        -  158 

Spanish  (Jun.,  30 ;  Sen.  and  CJom.,  15) 45 

Commercial  Geography 10 

Economic  Science 15 

Commercial  History -        -        -  7 

Practice  of  Commerce '     -  31 

Principles  of  Accounting -       •  36 

Algebra  for  Accountants 36 

Actuarial  Science •  18 

Banking  and  Banking  Law 23 

Commercial  Law -        -        -        -  12 

Lectures  to  Grocers 99 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes  -----  1,629 
IV. — Litei'ature^  Music,  arid  LanguagtB. 

English  Literature  and  Composition 63 

Latin  (Jun.,  38  ;  Sen.,  27) -  65 

G'reek          _.«--•»••-.-  9 

Elocution  (Elem.,  103 ;  Adv.,  53)       ------       -  156 

Music  (Jun.,  52  ;  Sen.,  21 ;  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  11)     -       -  ^ 

Total  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Languages      -        -        -        -  377 

Total  in  Science  and  Technological  Classes     ...       -  2,381 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes        -•--..-  1,015 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes 1,529 

Gkand  Total          -  5,302 

Summary. 
Evening  Classes. 

Number  of  Individual  Male  Students        - 3,086 

Female    „ J20 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  -       ,       -      -  :i,e06 
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Day  Cla$»eg, 

First  Year  Engineering  Students 39 

Second  Tear         „              „             43 

Third  Year           „               „             29 

ChemiBtrv  Students IC 

Technical  Mvcology  Students 11 

Motor  Car  Engineering  Students       - 20 

Miscellaneous  and  Special  Students  in  Mathematics,  Physics  and 

Machine  Drawing  Handicraft 11 

Agricultural  Students 16 

Art  Students --  6 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  ....  loo 

Total  Individual  Students,  Day  and  Evening       -       -  3,796 

Day  College  Summer  Seuton. 

Workshop  Students 16 

Students  in  Laboratories 8 

Total    -       -  24 

Abstract  of  Occupations. 

Towng  Men. 

Building  Trades,  including  Workers  in  Wood,  etc.     -        -        -        -  262 

Engineers,  Blacksmiths,  Mechanics,  Workers  in  Metal,  etc.       -        -  440 
Electrical  Engineers,  Electricians,  Scientific   Instrument  Makeis, 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  etc. 202 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Mining  Engineers,  Draughts- 
men, etc.    -- 330 

Printers,  Compositors,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  etc.        -        -        *•  176 

Painters  and  Decorators 128 

Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  etc. 118 

Trades  involving  Applied  Art— Jewellers,  Fuxniture  Makers,  Book- 
binders, Photographers,  etc. 84 

Chemists,  Analysts,  Brewers,  Druggists,  etc. 117 

Clerks  in  Commercial  Offices     --- 340 

Clerks  in  Qovemment  Offices,  Banks,  Law  Offices,  Insurance  Offices, 

Accountants'  Offices  and  Public  Offices 332 

Salesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Warehousemen,  etc. 190 

Teachers 61 

Students 68 

Occupations  not  included  in  the  above  classifications        -       -       -  150 
No   occupation  stated  (chiefly  boys  just  left  school  at  time   of 

enrolment) 88 

Total  number  of  Young  Men 3,086 

Yovatg  Women. 

Printmg  Trades  -  .     -        -        -        -                8 

Dressmakers,  Milliners^  Tailoresses,  etc.     -       .        -                •        -  23 

Clerkesses,  Cashiers,  Civil  Service,  etc.      -               -        -        -        -  158 

Saleswomen,  Shopkeepers,  etc. 15 

Teachers,  Governesses,  etc.                 78 

Art  Decorators  and  I)esigners 17 

Students  (Universitv,  Training  College,  etc.) 31 

Occupations  not  included  in  above  classifications      -        -        -        -  19 

No  occupation  stated -       -        -  171 

Total  number  of  Young  Women     -        -       -       -  520 

Total  Numbeb  of  Matbiculatkp  Students      -       -  3,606 
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VI.— Glasgow  and  West  of  ScoixAxn  Technical  College. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year  is  overshadowed  by  the  death,  on  19th  August, 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors,  Sir  William  Robertson  CJopIand, 
LL.D.,  with  whose  personality  are  associated  all  the  important  movements 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  College  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Board  have  also  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  David  Thomson,  who  had 
been  a  Governor  for  eleven  years,  but  declined  re-nomination  on  the  expiry 
of  his  last  term  of  office.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  the 
only  architect  on  the  Board,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
College  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Architecture  and  Building 
Trades. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Blackie,  B.Sc,  also  resigned  his  office  as  representative 
of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Governors  have 
recorded  their  sense  of  his  services  to  the  College,  particularly  as  Convener 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades.  During  his  Convenership,  the  Department,  from  a  single  class  in 
Lithography,  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  trade 
section  in  the  College,  and  now  includes  large  cla.sses  in  Lithography, 
Typography,  and  Bookoindi/ig,  the  work-rooms  being  fitted  with  an  excel- 
lent equipment  of  type,  lithographing  and  printing  machines,  and  book- 
binding apparatus. 

Mr.  Blackie  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Freeland  Fergus,  President  of 
the  Royal  Philosophical  Society,  to  whom  the  Governors  gave  a  cordial 
welcome. 

The  number  of  students  continues  to  increase,  and  a  marked  advance  has 
been  made  over  any  previous  sea^ion,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  :— 

1905-6.         1906-7. 
Individual  Students- 
Day  Classes  -        .        .        .  535  544 
Evening  Classes — 
In  College             ... 
At  Country  Centres 

Total  Individuals 

Class  Enrolments- 
Day  Classes 
Evening  Classes 

Totals  . 

"Student-hours"— 
Day  Classes 
Evening  Classes 

Totals  - 

The  figures  given  under  "  Student-hours  ^'  show  the  aggregate  attendances 
actually  made  during  the  session. 

The  additions  to  the  staff  during  during  the  session  included  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  William  Blackadder,  B.Sc,  as  Lecturer  and  Senior  Assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Mechanics.  More  than  one  thousand  individual 
students  were  on  the  roll  of  this  Department,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
staflf  had  become  imperative.  Mr.  Blackadder  was  fonnerly  a  valued 
assistant  for  evening  cia.sses,  but  left  some  years  ago  to  take  up  an  impor- 
tant engineering  apnointment  in  Aberdeen.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  return  to  the  College  in  a  more  responsible  capacity,  and,  while  his  time 
will  be  given  principally  to  Mechanics,  his  assistance  will  also  be  available 
for  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 


3,758 
54 

4,347 

4,381 
131 

5,056 

2,071 
6,190 

8,261 

2,034 
7,618 

9,662 

173,806 
226,061 

200,739 
276,211 

399,867 

475,950 
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In  the  Department  of  Motive  Power  Ennneering,  additional  classes  have 
been  instituted  in  Marine  Engineering,  also  a  new  course  in  Locomotive 
Engineering,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M.  Blacklock,  of  the  North  British 
Locomotive  Company,  Limited.  During  last  summer,  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Office,  a  course  in  the  Mechanism  of  the  Motor  Car  was  held  for  a 
number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  others,  and  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. A  more  systematic  evening  course,  designed  for  motor  engmeers, 
has  been  arranged  for  next  session,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  same 
lecturer,  Mr.  James  Gunn. 

In  the  Decorative  Trades  Section  of  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
Mr.  J.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of  a  new  practical  class  in 
Ornamental  Wrought-iron  Work,  and  Mr,  John  Taylor  of  a  new  class  in 
Drapery  Cutting  and  Upholstery.  The  classes  in  Modelling  and  Wood 
Carving  have  been  re-organised,  and  Mr.  William  Mlntosh  has  been 
appointed  Instructor. 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  an  important  departure  was 
made  in  the  holding  of  a  Surveying  Camp  at  the  foot  of  Hellas  Glen  near 
Lochgoilhead,  on  the  Ardgoil  Estate  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation.  The 
Governors  are  indebted  to  the  Corporation  for  facilities  given  for  the  Camp 
and  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  by  the 
Manager  of  their  role  Farm,  Mr.  David  Brown.  The  weather  was  very 
wet  during  the  whole  period  of  the  course,  but  much  good  work  was  done 
nevertheless,  and  the  results  were  highly  encoura^ng.  The  class  was 
attended  by  14  students,  who  greatly  enjoyed  their  new  experience  of 
iving  under  canvas,  and  the  carrying  out  of  surveys  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  West  Highlands. 

Among  the  new  developments  of  last  session  was  the  establishment  of 
classes  in  Watchmaking.  The  number  of  enrolments  was  so  large  as  to 
necessitate  the  opening  of  afternoon  classes  in  addition  to  the  evening 
classes  originally  announced.  The  Governors  have  been  gratified  by  the 
support  they  have  received,  and  particularly  by  the  receipt  of  a  gift  of 
£300  from  Mr.  James  Panton,  which  sum  has  been  inv&sted,  the  income  to 
be  employed  for  the  provision  of  prizes,  and  of  tools  and  material  required 
in  the  practical  classes. 

The  Governors  have  been  requested  repeatedly  to  establish  classes  for 
Tailors,  and  have  appointed  a  Provisional  Committee,  consisting  of 
employers  and  operatives  engaged  in  the  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  organis- 
ing a  course  for  the  coming  session.  The  Committee  have  already  received 
indications  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  are  prepared  to  enrol. 

The  Governors  co-operated  with  the  Provincial  Committee,  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  by  providing  Vacation  Classes  for  Teachers  during 
July,  each  course  extending  over  three  weeks.  The  students  were  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  •  in  Botany  the  claiis  wa^i  full  to  overflowing, 
while  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  the  numbera  enrolled  made 
necessary  the  appointment  of  an  additional  teacher  for  each  section. 

A  course  of  lectures  for  Grocers  was  also  given  at  the  re(|uest  of  the 
Glasgow  Grocers*  and  Provision  Merchants'  Association.  This  was  very 
largely  attended,  and,  in  resix>nse  to  numerous  applications,  the  Governors 
have  arranged  for  special  practical  classes  by  Dr.  ElHs  in  continuation  of 
the  lecture  course  of  last  session. 

The  opening  of  the  Bakery  School  on  the  25th  September,  1906,  was  a 
noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  baking  in  Scotland,  and  was  attended 
by  members  of  the  trade  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  counti-y.  The  success 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  school  went  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  Committee,  r^ineteen  students,  giving  their  whole  time  to  the 
College,  were  enrolled,  while  barely  half  ot  the  students  eager  to  attend 
a  full  course  in  the  evening  could  be  admitted.  The  Clasi»eK  annnimced 
in  the  first  instance  b:ul  to  be  doubleii,  ;unl  notwith>taiKliii^'  llii>,  the 
candidates  for  adujisfciui  to  each  section  Imd  to  be  selected  by  ballot.  It  is 
not  often  found  possible  to  hold  Kuinnicr  clas.«cH  in  pnnjects  of  this 
character,  but  a  full  series,  both  iu  breadmakiog  and  confectionery,  was 
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largely  attended  during  the  summer  session.  The  Lord  Provost  has  shown 
his  special  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Department  of  the  College  by  the 
gift  of  prizes  to  the  best  day  student  and  the  best  evening  student  in  each 
section  of  the  school.  These  prizes  were  presented  by  the  Lord  Provost 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  when  he  addressed  the  students,  and  at  the  same 
time  intimated  his  intention  to  make  a  like  gift  next  session. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  have  been  given  to  the  Scottish  Master 
Bakers'  Association  for  the  loan  of  a  valuable  set  of  botanical  and 
bacteriological  models,  and  of  models  of  ovens  and  bake-house  machinery. 

The  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  Weaving  College  for  its 
amalgamation  with  this  College  have  been  carried  on  durinjg  the  session, 
and  the  basis  of  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  institutions  has  been 
adopted.  Under  this  afreementj  the  Committee  of  the  Weaving  College 
will  have  the  right  of  appointmg  a  life  Governor  to  the  Board  of  the 
Technical  CoUeffe,  and  of  nominating  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  (other  than  Governors),  under  whose  charge  the  Textile 
Department  of  the  CoUeffe  would  be  placed.  The  provision  of  funds  for 
the  erection  of  what  would  become  the  Textile  Section  of  the  College  is 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  projected  amalgamation.  The  Gover- 
nors of  the  Technical  College  have  indicated  their  wiUingness  to  provide 
the  necessary  site  which  has  cost  £15,000,  and  a  grant  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Education  Department  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, provided  that  a  sum  of  about  £3.000  is  obtained  from  other  sources. 
The  desire  for  an  amalgamation  has  been  strengthened  by  the  action  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  Young.  Mr.  Graham  Young, 
who  during  his  lifetime  was  a  large  subscriber  to  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Technical  College,  commended  the  needs  of  the  College  to  the  consideration 
of  his  Trustees,  and  the  Trustees,  having  approved  proposals  submitted  to 
them  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dyeing  ana  Bleaching  Laboratory,  made 
a  grant  of  £10,000  for  that  purpose,  and  granted  besides  a  Hum  of  about 
£850  for  the  provision  of  aaditional  apparatus  retiuired  in  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry.  Provision  is  being  made  for  placing  this  new  laboratory  in 
the  section  of  the  College  now  being  erected,  contiguous  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Dei)artment  of  Applied  Chemistry.  The  resources  of  the  engineering 
side  of  the  College,  combined  with  this  laboratory  and  the  very  fine 
collection  of  textile  looms  and  machinery  now  pos.sessed  by  the  Weaving 
College,  would  secure  the  establishment  of  a  textile  department  comparable 
in  every  way  with  any  other  textile  school  in  the  country. 

The  most  important  of  man v  questions  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Studies  during  the  session  was  the  revision  of  the  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  College  Certificate  Hitherto  these  courses  extended 
over  six  years,  and  were  designed  to  enable  a  student  to  pas«  into  the 
third-year  day  course,  and  thus  obtain  the  Diploma  of  the  College.  It  was 
felt  that,  while  fulfilling  this  condition,  tne  courses  had  the  effect  of 
deterring  students  who  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Diploma 
from  entering  upon  an  organised  course  of  study.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board,  the  Governors  have  adopted  new  courses  which  will  permit 
a  student  giving  attendance  for  not  more  than  three  evenings  ))er  week 
for  five  winter  sessions  to  qualify  for  a  Course  Certificate.  Attendance 
upon  certain  supplementary  evening  classes  during  a  sixth  year  will  be 
necessary  before  a  student  will  be  (qualified  to  proceed  to  the  last  year  of 
the  day  course  qualifying  for  the  Diploma. 

The  "David  Elder"  Lectures  in  Astronomy  have  continued  to  attract 
very  large  audiences.  The  series  for  the  session  was  begun  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  who  lectured  upon  **  Volcanoes  and  Eiirthquakes.'* 
He  was  followed  by  the  Kev.  Edward  Bruce  Kirk  and  Professor  George 
Forbes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  who  each  gave  a  course  of  eight  lectures. 

More  than  1,000  tickets  were  issued,  of  which  756  were  for  the  complete 
aeries.    These  numbers  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  given  above. 

It  wai  mentioned  in  the  last  report  that  the  erection  of  the  seoond 
section  of  the  College  Buildingii  hod  been  begun,    Some  time  waa  allowed 
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to  elapse  after  the  fouDdations  were  completed  before  a  commenceiiient 
was  made  with  the  superstructure,  but  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  section  will  be  ready  for  occupation  for  the 
session  1908-9.  The  third  section  will  complete  the  buildings  as  originally 
planned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Governors  may  be  enabled  to  make  a 
commencement  with  this  block  during  the  coming  year.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Building  Scheme  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  :— 

Subscriptions,  Grants,  (kc. £294,612    5    8 

Expenditure  and  Liabilities— 
First  Section- 
Site         ...        -£29,653  11  11 
Ck>ntract8,  Architect,  (fee.   155,685    9    9 
Equipment     -        -        -    26,693    8    2 


Second  Section — 
Site  (St.  Paul's  Church)  -    15,000    0    0 
Contracts,  Architect,  (kc.     48,832    9    3 


£212,032    8  10 
63,832    9    3 


£276,864  19 
Estimated  Expenditure  still  to  be  incurred — 
Completion  of  George  Street  Wing  as 

originally  planned        -       /        "        "     £26,000    0 
Equipment  of  Second  and  Third  Sections 
ana  completion  of  Equipment  of  First 
Section 30,000    0 


331,864  19    1 


Balance,  being  sum  still  to  be  raised     -       -       -       -  £37,252  13    5 

The  Governors  gratefullv  acknowledge  the  additional  donations  to  the 
Building  Fund  and  particularly  the  grants  of  £35,000  which  the  Education 
Department  has  maae  from  the  General  Aid  Grant,  but  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  Building  Scheme  cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  was  originally  planned, 
or  so  far  as  is  urgently  required  to  meet  even  the  existing  demands  for 
accommodation,  unless  further  contributions  are  forthcommg.  The  Gov- 
ernors point  with  confidence  to  the  economical  and  satisfactory  expenditure 
of  the  funds  already  entrusted  to  them  as  the  strongest  justification  for 
their  appeal  for  further  contributions  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
buildings^  and  give  adequate  space  for,  at  least,  the  work  the  College  is  now 
undertaking. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  :— 

"  Three  specially  noteworthy  gifts  were  made  to  the  Library  during  the 
session.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Elmbank  Street,  presented  about  150  volumes 
principally  on  mathematics  and  physics.  They  include  sonie  of  the  rare 
and  valuable  works  of  Gallileo,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Newton,  Ditton,  Gunter, 
Monge,  Carnot,  and  De  Morgan,  besides  more  modern  treatises,  and  but 
few  of  them  were  already  in  the  Library.  Another  wa^j  a  gift  by  Mrs. 
Blyth  of  about  100  volumes  from  the  private  collection  of  the  late  Professor 
James  Blyth.  They  consist  chieHy  of  textbooks  and  treatises  on  physical 
science  and  volumes  of  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
which  latter  have  been  found  very  useful  in  completing  sets.  The  third 
was  from  Wm.  G.  Crum,  Esq.,  Bannockburn,  and  consisted  of  187  volumes 
of  the  Annaks  de  Chimie  and  other  scientific  magazines,  and  works  on 
chemistry  and  physics." 

During  the  year  the  Governors  have  received  several  gifts  of  valuable 
memorials  of  professors  and  others  associated  with  the  College,  or  with  the 
Institutions  amalgamated  with  it.  Notable  among  these  is  a  bust  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Young,  of  Kelly  and  Durris,  which  was  presented  to  the 
College  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Walker,  of  West  Calder.  This  bust  has 
approi^riately  found  place  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Department  of 
Teohmoal  Ghemistryj  endowed  by  Dr.  Young, 
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The  Trustees  of  Mr.  Robert  Hogg  have  presented  a  large  oil  painting  of 
the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  F.R.S.,  the  founder  of  the  aniline  dye  industry, 
who  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Technical  Chemistry. 

A  portrait  of  tlie  late  Professor  James  Blyth,  LL.D.,  has  been  presented 
by  his  successor.  Professor  James  Muir,  D.Sc.  There  has  been  set  on  foot 
a  movement  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  or  prize  as  a  manorial  to 
Piofessor  Blyth,  and  a  substantial  sum  has  already  been  subscribed  towards 
this  object. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Special  Minute  governing  grants  to  the  College 
from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  the  College  was  visited  during 
the  session  by  Professor  W.  C.  tJnwin,  RSc,  L.L.D.,  F.RS.,  M.InstCE., 
M.I.Mech.R  The  Governors  were  gratified  with  the  tenor  of  Professor 
Unwinds  Report. 

The  reports  of  the  External  Examiners  for  Trade  Classes  were  submitted 
to  the  Governors  after  the  final  examinations  of  the  session,  and  without 
exception,  were  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  External  Examiners 
were ; — 

Boilermakini^— Mr.  George  M.  Welsh,  of  Messrs  A.  &  J.  Inglis,  Ltd. 
Pointhouse  Shipbuilding  Yard,  Glasgow. 

Painting  and  Decoration— Mr.  W.  Eraser  Dobie,  Master  Painter,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Furniture  Design  and  Ironwork — Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  of  Messrs.  Whytock, 
Reid  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Modelling  and  Woodcarving— Mr.  Harry  S.  Gamley,  Modeller  and 
Sculptor,  Edinburgh. 

Plumbing— Alderman  Richard  Hind,  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Sheet-Metal  Classes— Mr.  Duncan  Maitland,  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company. 

Breadmaking— Mr.  James  K.  Smith,  Master  Baker,  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Macfailane,  of  Messrs  Macfarlane,  Lang,  &  Co.,  London  and 
Glasgow. 

Confectionery — Councillor  Alexander  Austin,  Elgin. 

Bootmaking — Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.,  Kilmaurs. 

Typography— Mr.  Walter  B.  Blaikie,  of  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable, 
Edinburgh. 

Lithography- -Mr,  D.  Cumming,  of  Messrs.  M'Lagan  and  Cummmg, 
Edinburgh. 

Bookbinding— Mr.  William  Pender,  Edinburgh. 

Watch  and  Clock  Making— Mr.  Thomas  D.  Wright,  of  the  Department 
of  Horology,  Northampton  Institute,  London. 


Enrolments  in  the  Several  Departments  of  the  Collegjl 


Day  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 


No.  of; 
Class  < 


Students.  Meet- 
!  ings. 


No.  of     No.  of 
Attend-  iStudent- 
I  ances.    i  hours. 


Mathematics, 

I.  (Algebra,  Graphs.    Trigonometry. 

Geometry— similar  figures) 
II.  ^Elementary  Calculus) 
IIL  (Higher  Calculus  and  Analysis)  • 
Summer  Session        .      .      .      - 

111 

49 

30 
34 

119 
95 

119 
51 

11,868 
4,178 
3,326 

1,337 

• 

11,868 
4.178 
3,3% 
1,667 
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1)at  Classes— con^ifiuec?. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

General  Course  I.        -        -        -       - 
Experimental  Physics,  Course  II. 
Heat  and  Thermodynamics 
Practical  Physics,  Engineers 
„  General  - 

Medical  Physics  -        .        -        -       - 
Summer  Session — 
Experimental    Physics,    General 

Course 

Practical     Physics,    Course     for 

Chemistry  Students  - 
General  Course     -        -        -        - 
Special  Course  in  Practical  Phy- 
sics for  Teachers 

Chemistry, 

Inorganic  Lectures,  Course  I.  -  - 

Organic  Lectures,  Course  I.  -  - 

Laboratory,  Engineers         -  -  v 

„  General  Course  I.  - 

Summer  Session — 
Inorg.  Lect;,  General  Course 
•  „  Course  II. 

Organic  Lectures,  Course  II. 
Physical  Chemistry      -        -        - 
Laboratory  — 

Course  1.  - 

„     IL 

Courses  for  Teachers — 

Course  I.  .       -       -       . 

„  II.      .    -    .    . 

Technical  Chemisti-y. 

General  Course  -       -       -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Fuels  and  Oils 
„            General  Course 
Summer  Session — 
Laboratory 


Metallvrgy, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -        - 

„  „     n.,  Iron  and  Steel 

„  „       „    Precious  Metals  - 

„  „       „    Assaying    - 

Laboratory 

Summer  Session — 
Lectures,  Course  II.,  Heavy  Metals- 
Laboratory      -        -        -        - 


No.  of 

Students. 


104 

10 

35 

79 

6 

9 


24 

12 
10 

27 


105 
11 
74 
3i 
2S 

20 

16 

6 

14 

27 


7 
16 


24 

34 

5 


10 

3 

4 

11 

23 

6 
12 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


96 
66 
23 
23 
121 
67 


20 

40 
40 

15 


119 

42 

24 

120 

125 

19 
45 
40 
40 

51 
46 

15 
15 


70 

23 

121 

51 


43 
68 
45 
22 
124 

37 

47 


I 

No.  of     No.  of 

Attend-  jStudent- 

ances.      hours. 


8,769 
570 
687 

1,457 
284 
473 


376 

396 

205 

402 


11,252 

410 

1,379 

2,488 

2,717 

329 
644 
222 
529 

1,019 
873 

99 
235 


1,405 
736 
326 

292 


403 
195 
152 
199 
1,524 

209 
346 


8,769 
570 
687 

4,367 
727 
473 


376 

1,140 
467 

2,010 


11,252 

410 

15,131 

8,163 

12,921 

329 
644 
222 
529 

3,752 
4,840 

493 
1,176 


1,405 
1,472 
1,684 

1,661 


403 
196 
152 
199 
6,908 

209 
1,406 
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hxY  ChAB$,}s&— continued. 


Departments  ai?d  Classbb. 


Mechanics. 
Lectures,  Course   I.    - 

"      "  lii  ■ 

i>  »       ») 

Laboratory,  Course  L 

i»  n       ■■"'•• 

lanics  of  Structures,  Course  L 

>»  \t  V       •'■*• 

Structural  Drawing,  Course  I.     - 

Summer  Session  — 
Lectures 


No.  of 
Students. 


No.of 

Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


I  No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 


(1>vnftniics  of 

MACbinery) 

<Hu-«nKtii  of 

Miit«rlato) 


Engineering  Drawing, 

(General,  Course  I.  (Engineers)    - 
„  „  (Chemists)     - 

„  „  (Metallurgist) 

„       Course  IL     - 
„       (Civil  Engineers) 

General  Design   -        -        -        - 

Materials  of  Construction   - 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Summer  Session- 
General  Drawing    - 

Civil  Engineering. 

Course  I.,  Lectures 

„           Drawing  - 
Course  II.,  Lectures  - 
„            Drawing  - 
Summer  Session- 
Surveying     -  -        -        - 
Drawing       -  -        .        - 

Motive  Power  Engineering, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -        - 

M    11.     -       -        - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

>i  «    .-'•I' 

„  Electrical  Engineers- 

Summer  Session- 
Laboratory  - 

Electrical  Engineeriiig. 
Lectures,  Course  I. 

n     -     -     - 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

,',  Special  Course 

Summer  Session — 

Laboratory  -        -        -        - 


103 
48 
11 
24 

41 
15 
12 

4 
8 
4 

25 


84 
12 

1 
36 

7 

11 
35 
12 

21 


8 
8 
4 
4 

16 
17 


53 
25 
20 
11 
11 


41 
18 
26 
12 
15 


No.  of 

Student- 

houn. 


23 
70 
47 
50 

21 
23 
24 
23 
22 
23 

50  I 


69 
25 
22 
47 
24 
46 
23 
47 

30 


74 
46 
47 
46 

47 
33 


49 
71 
25 
45 
25 

19 


50 
71 
36 
93 
24 

51 


2,030 

3,230 

505 

1,146 

795 
309 
254 
89 
153 


949 


5,253 

237 

22 

1,271 
142 
458 
763 
463 

496 


565 
324 
187 
162 

638 
486 


2,394 

1,681 

427 

449 

234 

34 


1,921 
1,223 

833 
1,041 

311 

267 


2,030 

3,230 

505 

1,146 

2,385 
927 
575 
157 
459 
267 

949 


15,759 
711 
66 
3,813 
284 
904 
763 


1,536 


1,103 
963 

555 

2,228 
1,944 


2,394 
1,681 
1,281 
1,347 
702 

170 


1,921 
1,223 
2,480 
3,123 
1,036 

760 
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Departments  and  Classes. 


I    No.  of 
Students. 


Mining  and  Geology, 
General  Mining  - 
Coal  Mininff 

Geology  and  Mineralo^     - 
Laboratory  and  Drawing    - 
Summer  Session — 
Geology,  General  Course 
Mine  Surveying    - 
Laboratory  - 


Architecture   and  Building 
Construction, 
Architecture- 
Course    L        -        -        -        - 
„      11.        -        .        -        - 

„  in.      .... 

Building  Construction — 
Course  I.        ...       - 
.     IL        -       -       -        ■ 


Botam^y. 
Summer  Session- 
Special  Course  in  Practical  Botany 
for  Teachers-        .       .       .       . 

Bakery  School, 

Lectures 

Practical 

Summer  Session — 
Practical 


Totals 


8 

7 

12 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


11         121 


34 

7 
2 


11 

7 

1 

1 
2 


15 


18 
21 


2,034         — 


11 

51 
51 


97 
97 
50 

97 
50 


15 


45 
123 

31 


8?  I 


No.  of     No.  of 

Attend-  ,dtudent- 

ances.     hours. 


356 
123 
370 

827 

262 

339 

92 


990 
592 


25 
98 


212 


658 
1,960 

166 


101,181     200,739 


356 
123 

370 
2,064 

262 

1,017 

184 


1,980 

1,776 

147 

75 
294 


1,058 


658 
10,768 


CloBsificaiion  of  Day  Students  attending  20  hours  per  week  a/nd  over. 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year 
and 
over. 


Total. 


Diploma  Course  Students : — 
Civil  Engineering    ...        - 
Mechanical  Engineering  - 
Electrical  Engineering 

Mining     - 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy 

♦Architecture 

Other  Engineering  Students : — 
Candidates  for  admission  to  Royal 

Navy,  etc. 

Additional  during  Summer  Session 
only 


75 

13 
16 

4 

4 


)    5 

/   - 

8 


4 
10 
11 

5 

10 

1 


143 

29 
33 

12 

4 


*  Diploma  Students  of  the  School   of  Architecture,  but  not  necessarily 
giving  whole  time  to  college. 
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t)AY  Classes— ro7i<Miuerf. 
Classification  of  Day  ^Students  attending  20  hours  ^w  week  and  over. — eonl. 


3rd 

1st 

2nd 

Year 

Total. 

Year. 

Year. 

and 

over. 

Other  Chemistry  /Students  ^- 

Candidates  for  Institute  of  Chemis- 

try Examinations,  Research  Stu- 

dents, etc. 

8 

7 

6 

21 

Additional  during  Summer  Session 

only 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Other  ^f^nin(f  Stwleihts  :— 

1 

— 

1  - 

1 

Summer  Session  only 

1 

— 

1 

Other  Metallnrfjy  Students  :— 

6 

2 

I    — 

7 

Natuinl  Philosophy  Student  .— 

1 

Summer  Session'     -        -        -        - 

I 

— 

1 

Bakery  School  :- 

17 

— 

1    — 

17 

Summer  Session  only 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Other  Day  Students  in  nttemlance  on 

VUnm  tfieetin/f  ;— 

1    — 

15  and  under  20  hours  pr  week 
10        do.        15           do. 

23 

— 

— 

38 

— 

1    — 

-^ 

5        do.        10           do. 

37 

— 

j    — 

— 

Under  5  hours  per  week  - 

109 

— 

— 

207 

Teachers  attending  Vacation  Classes 

1 

(3  weeks  full  time)  -       -       -        - 

" 

65 
544 

Evening  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of    XT^  ^t 

No.  of     Class'  ^?;„^i 

Students.  Meet.^„*^^- 

'  t  ings.     ^'^^ 


Mathematics, 
t.  (Algebra,  Graphs,  Trigonometry. 
Geometry-  -similar  figures 
ll.  (l^ilementary  Calculus)- 
III.  (Higher  Calculus  and  Analysis)  - 

Nntnml  Philosophy, 
Dynamics^ 

Course  I. 

„    II. I 

Heat  and  Properties  of  Matter—  , 

Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

"iS-:    :    :    :! 

Laboratory,  Course  I.      -        -        -  I 

"  III   :    : 

Magnetism  and  Electricity — 
Lectures,  Course  I. 

«  n-     -     - 

Laboratory,  Course  I. 

Optics,  Lectures 
„      Laboratory  - 


466 

168 

28 


28 
16 

73 
11 

66 
8 


68 
20 
53 
12 
13 
1] 


48 
47 
47 


23 
23 

24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 

24 
24 
23 
24 
24 
24 


17,213 
6,489 
1,087 


442 
233 

1,388 

198 

96 

1,224 

129 

65 

1,226 
312 
899 
210 
236 
200 


No.  of 
Student- 
hours 


25,820 
8,112 
1,631 


884 
466 

2,735 

248 

96 

1,836 

194 

98 

1,534 

31S 

1,349 

315 
236 
300 
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Evening  Cla»bv&— continued. 


Depabtments  and  Classes. 


'  No.of 

'  No.  of  Class 
!  Students.  Meet- 
■  iDgs.  , 


No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.of 
Student- 
hours. 


I 


Natwral  Philosophj/^cofUinued, 

Practical  Physics- 
Course  I.  .... 

„  11.     -    -    -    . 

Chemistry, 
Inorganic— 
Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

;,    II.-       -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  I. 

W  >»   Ai-X, 

^,  Special  Courses   - 

Oi^anic — 
Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

A'  "•;     -     - 

Laboratory,  Course  I. 

„  II.      -       - 
Dyers  and  Calico  Printers — 

Lectures 

Laboratory      -        -        -        - 


Technical  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  Fuels 

„         Oils  and  Fats  - 
„         Gas  Manufacture 
„         Gas  Distribution 

Laboratory 


Metalhvrgy. 
Lectures,  General  Course  I. 

„        Iron  and  Steel,  Course  I. 
»i  »>  »»  i»  ^*' 

„       The  Foundry    - 
Laboratory      -       -       -       - 


Mechanics. 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -       - 

:     "iS:-'   •   ■ 

Strength  of  Materials 
Dynamics  of  Machinery  - 
Hydraulics      .       .       -       - 
Structural  Drawing  and  Design— 
Course  I.         -       -       -       - 

,11.    -    -    -    - 

Laboratory 

Mechanics  of  Structures- 
Course  I.    -   -   -   - 
„   XL   .   .   - 
,.   III.   -   .   -   . 


45 
17 


117 
52 
85 
37 
C 
24 

18 
13 
16 
10 

16 
16 


34 
20 
23 
25 
29 


22 
10 
27 
10 

7 
25 
44 


372 

166 

24 

6 

25 

19 

4 


63 
21 
15 


25 
25 


49 
48 
48 
48 
50 
72 

47 
24 
48 
48 

44 
46 


25 
24 
25 
25 
74 


945 
320 


3,937 
1,916 
2,833 
1,447 
247 
428 

664 
282 
625 
345 

538 
544 


606 
472 
383 
404 
712 


2,835 
960 


3,937 
1,916 
5,666 
2,894 
741 
1,284 

664 

282 

1,250 


538 

1,088 


506 
472 
383 
404 
1,924 


24 

443 

443 

24 

161 

151 

24 

438 

438 

24 

202 

202 

24 

116 

116 

24 

477 

477 

47 

863 

2,689 

24 

7,137 

14,274 

24 

2,925 

5,860 

24 

449 

674 

24 

121 

182 

23 

375 

563 

48 

547 

1,504 

48 

115 

316 

24 

416 

1,144 

49 

2,596 

2,596 

23 

436 

436 

23 

311 

311 
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EVENIN(J    OLASSRS—CCMlfmUtfrf. 


Departments  and  Cl/U»es. 


No.  of 
Students, 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


EngiiieeHng  Drawing. 
General— Course  1.     -        -        - 

„  „      I.,  for  Building  Con-  i 

struction  Students 
„        Course  II.    - 
„        Intermediate  Course    - 
„        Engineering  Certificate 

Course 

Design         -       .       -  -        - 

Calculus 

Naval  Architecture  Drawing — 

Course  I. 

„    II. 

„III. 

Valve  Gears     -        -        -        - 
The  Screw  Propeller 
Descriptive  Geometry 

Civil  Engineeriiig, 
Railways  and  Roads- 
Course  I. 

„    II. 

Harbours  and  Docks  -        -        - 
Drawing  and  Design  -        - 
Foundations  and  Materials 
Surveying  and  Levelling— 
Course  I.  - 

„    XL 

Sanitary  Engineering,  Course  I.  - 

M  II  >i      II-" 

Motive  Power  Engineering — 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -        - 

"      "iS-  :    :    : 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

II.  -       -       - 
BoiiermakiDg,  Course  I. 

Locomotive  Design 
Mechanism  of  Motor  Car    - 

Electrical  Engineering. 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -        - 

II  "  III.  A  and  B       - 

„   IILAorB-        . 
Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

»»  »>     •^■*-'  " 

„         Instrument  Making  - 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony  - 
Telegi-aphy,  Course  II. 
Telephony,  Course  II. 
Wiring  and  Fittings    - 
Motor  Design      -        -        -        - 


I 


100 

2 

25 

6 

2 
3 

39 

3 

4 
7 

12 
8 

13 


39 
8 
8 

13 

28 

48 
45 
65 
45 


210 
78 
18 
46 
5 
84 
30 
53 
20 


177 
133 
47 
21 
48 
23 
12 
83 
9 
52 
85 
44 


47 

21 
48 
24 

13 
47 
24 

47 
48 
47 
23 
24 
48 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
23 
23 


24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
48 
48 
10 
10 


24 
23 
47 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 
12 
12 


No.of 

No.  of 

Attend- 

Student- 

ances. 

hours. 

3,845 

6,710 

12 

24 

937 

1,880 

107 

214 

26 

52 

98 

196 

643 

1,286 

.    108 

216 

179 

358 

184 

368 

144 

288 

80 

160 

490 

490 

733 

733 

162 

162 

127 

127 

224 

448 

522 

522 

944 

944 

767 

1,043 

830 


3,750 

1,480 

330 

814 

77 

2,687 

1,051 

371 

141 


3,192 

2,490 

1,526 

353 

923 

393 

245 

1,473 

163 

994 

779 

389 


767 
1,043 


7,500 
2,980 

495 
1,628 

154 
4,031 
1,677 

557 


2,490 

1,526 
353 

1,808 
786 
490 

1,473 
163 
994 
779 
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tevENlNG  Classes— cow<?7n<e(i. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


Alining  and  Gedorfy — 
Coal  Mining        -        .        -        -        - 
General  Mining  -        -        -        -        - 
Mining  Engineering    -        -        -        - 
Geology,  Course  I.       - 

»        »>        II«       -        ■        -        - 
Mineralogy,  Lrectures  -        -        -        - 

„  Laboratory      -        - 

Special  Saturday  Classes  for  Miners— 
Mining,  Course  I.    - 

"  ^-  :    :    :    : 

Mining  Drawing      -        .        -        - 
Mathematics,  Course  I.    - 

^  ."o   .  „      II.     -  -  - 

Gteneral  Science 

Applied  Mechanics  and  Steam- 
Electricity  applied  to  Mining  - 
Mining^  Laboratory  -        -        -        - 
Surveying,  Course  L        -       -       - 
II  »     l-A*        -        -        - 

Naval  Architecture, 
Course     I. 

.     n. 

„    m. 

Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades, 
Architecture,  Course  I.        - 

"       "iff    :    :    : 
"        ."  ly.    -    -    - 

Builaiog  Construction — 
Course     L  - 

II. 

"    ?l:    -    :    :    : 

"       V 

;:    VI. 

Cwjientry  and  Joinery- 
Course  I. 

„       IL 

Masonry,  Course  I.  - 

^  .  ,    "  i_  »*  ^^' 

Bnckwork  -        -        -        -        -     •  - 

Quantity  Surveying    -       -       -       - 

otereotomy 

Decoration 

Si^  Writing 

Imitation  of  Woods  and  Marbles 

Furniture  Drawing  and  Design  - 

Modelling 

Hammered  Metal  Work 

Wood  Carving 

Practical  Wood  Work - 


No.of 
No.  of     Class 
Students.!  Meet- 
ings. 


No.  of  I  No.  of 

Attend-  Student  - 

ances.  I  hours. 


50 
11 
22 
54 
32 
35 
29 

18 
16 
50 
12 
20 
18 
15 
10 
41 
65 
16 
13 
15 


24 
53 
35 


35 

38 
30 
10 

49 
10 
41 
36 
15 
13 

43 

22 

10 

4 

4 

29 

40 

49 

90 

54 

49 

8 

6 

9 

18 


25 
25 
25 
24 
24 
24 
24 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
10 
10 


24 
24 
26 


50 
99 
48 
25 

48 
13 
23 

25 
25  i 

25  j 

25 : 

25  I 
25  ! 
25 
25 
25 
6 
98 
99 
49 
74 
49 
50 
49 
50 


986 
180 
386 
855 
470 
478 
357 

334 
332 
980 
213 
285 
338 
319 
201 
767 
1,325 
242 
106 
128 


453 

1,052 

661 


1,289 

2,592 

1,132 

203 

1,836 
108 
716 
656 
336 
277 

809 

399 

227 

94 

96 

617 

89 

1,090 

2,627 

1,296 

2,066 

275 

180 

355 

500 


1,972 
180 
772 
855 
705 
478 
536 

33^ 
332 
980 
426 
475 
338 
319 
335 
767 
1,325 
403 
21S 
256 


453 

1,052 

661 


2,842 

6,035 

2,790 

203 

2,728 

270 

1,783 

1,574 

768 

277 

2,023 

998 

568 

235 

240 

1,034 

89 

2,180 

5,254 

2,592 

4,132 

550 

360 

710 

1,000 
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Evening  ChASS^tA-coniinaeft. 


DkPABTMRNTS  and  CLA88B8. 


No.  of 
Students. 


Class '^?;^j 
Meet^  Attend- 
•  il      ances. 
mgs.  I 


No.  of 

Stadent- 

houni 


Botany  mid  BacUriology, 

Botany — 
Lecturea,  Course  I 

,.  II.  - 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

,,  n-     - 

„  Special  Course 

Lectures  for  Grocers   - 

Summer  Session.  {{Xr^ryi 

Bacteriology — 
T^iectures,  Course  L      - 

/?  ",-    -    • 

Laboratory,  Course  I. 

„  II.- 

Zoology, 
Lectures,  Course  L      '       •       • 
Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

n   n.-      .      - 

Phytiulogy    - 

Mtuic, 

•*  Euing  ^  Lectures 

Harmony,  Course     I.        •       • 

„  „      IIL        •       • 

lludiments  • 

Plumbing. 

I^ectures,  Preliminary  Course 
„        Course  I. 

„  .|  lii. 

Practical  Preliminary  Course 
^       Course  I.      -        -        - 

„        .,  n.    -     -     ■ 

„       Lead  Burning 
Dmwing     -       •        -       -       - 
Country  Centres — 
Coatbridge — Lectures  - 
„  Practical  - 

Motherwell— Practical  - 
Kilmarnock— Lectures  L 

Practical    -    • 


-  I 


29 
8 

23 
5 
2 

116 

110 

32 

10 
5 
9 
6 


9 
8 
8 
8 

60 


56 
21 
12 
9 
19 


63 
54 
25 
27 
36 
29 
34 
13 
60 
34 

15 
15 
12 
28 
10 
13 


23 

480 

480 

24 

108 

108 

46 

770 

1,640 

47 

180 

360 

47 

89 

178 

18 

1,371 

1,371 

13 

951 

951 

18 

566 

1,415 

24 

181 

181 

24 

74 

37 

47 

279 

558 

48 

196 

392 

24 

157 

167 

24 

110 

110 

24 

143 

286 

24 

105 

210 

24 

1,002 

2,004 

25 

878 

878 

24 

433 

433 

25 

210 

210 

24 

166 

166 

49 

633 

633 

25 

1,253 

2,506 

25 

1,109 

2,218 

26 

507 

761 

25 

491 

737 

25 

667 

1,334 

26 

540 

1,080 

25 

670 

1,340 

25 

253 

506 

10 

542 

1,084 

25 

464 

928 

28 

290 

680 

28 

277 

664 

24 

202 

404 

25 

513 

513 

25 

186 

186 

24 

200 

400 
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Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 

Students. 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.  of 
Student- 
hours. 


Sheet  Metal  Work. 

Lectures,  Course  I.     - 

„      II.     - 
Practical  General  Course  I.  - 

n.  - 

„       Sheet  Iron  Work- 
Course  I.  - 

.,    II.-       •       -       - 


£ootmak%ng. 

Pattern-cutting,  Course  I.  - 
IT    - 
Course  tor  Machinists  - 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 


Typography,  Lectures 

„         Practical,  Machine 
„  „       Case 

Lithography,  Lectures 
„  Practical 

Bookbinding 


Watch  and  Clock  Making, 

Mechanics  and  Drawing 
Practical  Class    -       -       -       - 


Bakery  School. 

Lectures      -        -       - 
Breadmaking,  Practical       ... 
Confectionery       „  .        ,        . 

Piping  .        .        .        . 
Summer  Session— 

Breadmaking,  Special  Class  for 
Foremen       -  ... 

Confectionery  Course  T. 


Country  Centres- 
Rothesay  - 
Hamilton 


II. 


t  Totals 


83 
32 
41 

7 

22 

8 


16 

9 

16 


47 
19 
24 
29 
20 
16 


45 
41 


12 

37 

6 

29 
37 


7,618 


24 
24 
24 
24 

25 

24 


25 
25 
24 


♦18 
74 
74 
20 
74 
74 


24 
24 


161 

45 

40 

35 

60 

42 

20 

19 

12  1 

10 : 
10 ; 

15  ! 

16  i 


1,189 
548 
689 
155 

411 
145. 


317 
196 
268 


685 

595 
838 
281 
856 
829 


781 
836 


4,296 

1,095 

1,918 

271 


135 

354 

59 

330 
471 


170,146 


2,378 

1,096 

1,378 

310 

822 
290 


634 
392 
536 


856 
1,170 
1,676 

351 
1,712 
1,658 


1,563 
1,672 


4,296 

2,826 

3,836 

542 


270 

1,416 

236 

6W 
9^2 


275,2U 


*  ExolnsiTe  of  free  pablio  leotures. 

t  Exoloiive  of  the  '*  David  Elder  "  Lectures  in  Astronomy ;  1»088  tickets  irere 
issued,  d  whick  WA  wir»  iot  the  fuU  ooune  of  serenteen  leotTures. 
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Evening  Studknts  Attending  Cour8£8  for  the  College  Certificate. 

Students  are  not  oblUed  to  take  in  one  session  all  the  classes  prescribed 
for  a  session,  and  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  order  in  which  the 
several  classes  forming  a  course  may  be  taken  ;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  to 
classify  such  students  under  heads  which  will  show  the  stages  they  have 
reached  in  their  several  courses.  The  courses  for  a  senior  certificate  extend 
over  a  minimum  period  of  five  years.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
numbers  of  students  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
certificates  named  :  - 

Certificate  in  Engineering  Science  •  -  -  -  207 
Certificate  in  Chemical  Science  ....  4 
Certificate  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  ...  7 
Certificate  in  Building  Science  -  -  -  -  17 
Joint-Certificate  in  Architecture  of  the  School  of 

Architecture 20 

Other  Certificates  (old  regulations) ....       2 

Total       ...       -  IsT 

ASSOCIATESHIP   OF  THE  CoLLEGB. 

Chemistry Three  Students 

Civil  Engineering       ....  Four  Students. 

Electrical  Engineering        ....  Four  Students. 

Mechanical  Engineering     ...        -  Five  Students. 

Metallurgy One  Student. 

Mining Five  Students. 

Course  Certificate  of  the  College. 

Building  Construction        ...       -  One  Student. 

Chemistrjr  -------  One  Student. 

Civil  Engineering Three  Students. 

Electrical  Engineering        -        -        -        -  Two  Students. 

Mathematics  and  Physics    -        -        -        .  One  Student. 

Mechanical  Engineenng      -        -        .        .  Five  Students. 

Natural  Science One  Student. 

Occupations  of  Evening  Students. 
Men, 
Mechanical    Engineers    and    Draughtsmen    and   Structural 

Draughtsmen -        -  1,248 

Boilermakers,      Ship     Platers,     Shipwrights,      and     Ship 

Carpenters        -        -        -        - 117 

Blacksmiths,  Brassfounders  and  Finishers,  Foundry  Managers, 

Moulders,  Steel  Smelters,  and  Roll  Turners      -        -        -  40 

Tin  and  Copper  Smiths  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  -        -        -  119 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Mining  Industries  -        •  349 
Electrical  Engineerb    and   Draughtsmen,    and    Instrument 

makers 196 

Opticians,  Watchmakers,  and  Jewellers  -        -        -        -        •  55 

Telegraphists,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Mechanics                 -  150 

Clerks,  Travellers,  and  Civil  Servants 247 

Teachers l"i 

Architects,  Measurers,  and  the  Building  Trades      -                -  721 
Chemists,   Gas    Manufacture,    Druggists,  Drysaltery,  Pai>er 

Makers,  Dyers,  Colour  Makers,  and  Bleachers ;  Paint  and 

Oil  Trades 150 

Printing  and  Allied  Tmdes 94 

Cabinetmaking  and  the  Furnishing  Trades      -        -        -        -  58 

Bootmaking  Trades 32 

Warehousemen  and  Salesmen »        -  26 

Bakers,  Chefs,  Cooks,  &c.        -       - 267 

Grocers 110 

Other  Trades 117 

No  occupation  or  oceupatiOQ  not  stated  •      •      •      •"  117. 
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W 

Teachers 

Telegraphists,  Clerks,  Dressmakers,  Milliners,  &c. 
Chemists  and  Sanitary  Inspectors   - 

Other  Occupations 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated  - 


39 
22 
7 
17 
42 


127 


Total 


4,512 


Districts  fbom  which  Students  of  the  College  were  Drawn. 


Glasgow  (including  Gk>van  and  Patrick)     • 
Other  portions  of  Lanarkshire   -        -       -       - 

Benfrewshire 

Dumbartonshire 

Stirlingslure 

Ayrshire -        - 

Other  Scottish  Counties 

England  and  Wales    -       - 11 

Ireland 5 

India  (13),  South  Africa  (8),  New  Zealand  (2),  Egypt 

g),  United  States  (2),  Russia  (2),  Belgium  (I), 
oUand  (1),  British   Guiana   (1),    Burma   (1), 
China  (1),  Jamaica  (1) 35 

Totals       -       544 


Day 

Evening. 

Students. 

Students, 

248 

3,147 

55 

534 

40 

359 

22 

232 

9 

64 

34 

122 

85 

54 

4,512 


AoBS  OF  Students 


Day  Evening 
Students.  Students. 

15       -        -        -        -        -  2  9 

16 15  50 

17 23  162 

18                -        -        ..  41  315 

19 77  387 

20 62  424 

21                 ....  61  457 

22 61  451 

23 48  396 

24 34  310 

25 14  209 

26 20  205 

27 13  157 

28 10  138 

29 10  90 

30 5  104 

31—40         -         -         -         -  26  434 

41—60         -         -                  -14  101 

Not  State  J  (Adults)    -        -  8  113 

Totals         •         •  544  4,512 
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VII. — Glasgow  ATHENifiUM  Commercial  College. 


It  is  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work  of  the 
past  session  has  been  marked  by  much  earnestness  and  considerable  progress. 

The  total  of  the  enrolments  in  the  various  classes  was  1,822,  and  the 
number  of  individual  students  1,274,  compared  with  1,709  and  1,182 
respectively  last  year,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  of  attendance 
was  66,971,  compared  with  63,297  in  the  preceding  session. 

So  successful  were  the  Lectures  on  "  Business  Systems,  Office  and  Factory 
Organisation,  Cost  Accounts,  etc.,''  instituted  last  session,  that  the^  were 
redelivered.  In  the  present  session  the  Course  is  divided  into  a  Junior  and 
an  Advanced  Section. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  single  Lectures  in  French  and  German 

nn  in  the  previous  session,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  Course  of  four 
ures  in  each  of  these  Languages,  namely,  on  the  "  Cours  de  Littdrature 
Frangaise  de  XVIII.  Si^le,"  by  M.  Kobert-Tissot,  and  on  "  Das  Deutsche 
Drama,"  by  Herr  Oswald.  Both  of  these  Courses  were  given  free  to  students 
of  these  Languages.  The  Lectures  were  well  attended  and  much  appre- 
ciated, and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  similar  Courses  during  the 
present  session. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  Certificates  of  the  College  are  awarded  on  result  of  the  Class  and  Final 
Examinations,  and  also  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  students  through- 
out the  session.  In  the  case  of  Langua^  the  tests  embrace  oral  work  as 
well  as  written  papers.  The  final  examinations  are  conducted  by  external 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Council,  with  the  apjjroval  of  the  Education 
Department.  In  connection  with  these  examinations,  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships to  the  value  of  over  £250  were  awarded. 

Two  Travelling  Scholai-ships.  of  the  value  of  £50  each,  given  by  the 
Council  in  conjunction  with  tne  Scotch  Education  Department,  for  the 
study  of  Modern  Langui^s  by  residence  abroad,  have  been  awarded.  The 
Scholarships  are  again  offered  for  competition  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

A  Travelling  Bursary  of  £6  was  ^ven  by  the  AthenaBum  German 
Literary  Club  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  holder  to  e^joy  a  short 
Continental  holiday. 

The  Council  again  desires  to  exnress  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Corporation 
of  Glasgow,  the  Bellahouston  Trustees,  and  the  Burgh  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education,  for  the  Grants  they  have  given  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  College.  They  also  desire  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Prize  and  Scholarship  Fund. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  have  given  much  consideration  to  the 
imestion  of  organised  Courses  of  Commercial  Edu<jation.  It  was  found  that 
tne  Organised  Course  as  presented  in  the  Prospectus  was  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  the  varying  recjuirenients  of  the  students.  A  scheme  has 
now  been  adjusted  with  the  Education  Department,  whereby  students  have 
a  wide  selection  of  subjects  in  a  systematic  course  of  study  extending  over 
several  years.    The  fee  for  course  students  is  reduced. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  College  with  that  of  the  Continuation 
Classes  of  the  School  Boards  has  been  discussed  There  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  but  the  subject  is  still  under  the  consideration 
«)f  a  special  committee  representing  the  neighbouring  School  Boards  and  the 
College.  It  is  hoped  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  will  result 
in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  which  will  reduce  if  not  prevent  overlapping, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  a  link  between  the  curriculum  of  the  Schools  ana 
that  of  the  College. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Council  record  the  death  of  their  Chairman, 
Mr.  William  Jacks,  LL.D.,  which  took  place  in  August  last  For  many 
years  Dr.  Jacks  had  taken  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Commercial  Education,  and  was  always  willing,  as  he  was  able,  to  encourage 
every  scheme  for  the  higher  education  of  the  younger  commercial  classes. 
He  has  shown  his  interest  in  the  College  by  beciueathing  to  it  the  sum  of 
£1,000.  Hia  death  is  a  serious  loss  not  only  to  the  college,  but  to  the  caufie 
of  education  generally,  and  his  name  and  the  earnestness  of  his  work  will 
loni?  bo  rcmoinborod  by  a  wido  circle  of  friends,  and  irarticulairly  by  thoM 
associated  >vith  hdm  in  the  work  so  dear  to  his  heart* 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

Agpregate 

Subject 

Students 
Enrolled. 

Meetings  of 
Class. 

No.  of 

Hours  of 

Attendance. 

Latin— Junior    -       -       -        - 

11 

61 

443 

„       Senior     -       -       -       - 

17 

61 

830 

Greek 

10 

61 

429 

French— Initiatory     - 

81 

63 

3,043 

„              „         (Ladies) 

•       9 

63 

418 

„         Intermediate 

70 

62 

2,978 

„              „       (Conversation) 
„       (Ladies) 

64 

30 

1,022 

23 

64 

931 

„         Advanced    - 

60 

63 

2,087 

„              „       (Conversation) 
>!              »,      (    »       Conv.) 

62 

31 

1,066 

10 
9 

30 
64 

fi39 
471 

8 

32 

179 

„         Teachers 

29 

37 

1,644 

German— Initiatory    - 

42 

62 

1,827 

(Ladies)       . 

8 

62 

366 

„         Intermediate 

29 

62 

1,011 

.,              „       (Conversation) 
„       qidies)-       - 
„          Advanced    - 

28 

31 

471 

22 

62 

862 

24 

62 

941 

„              „       (Conversation) 
„       rSocir.ofArts) 
(Ladies) - 

26 

31 

464 

17 

29 

320 

10 

62 

497 

.,          Teachers     - 

10 

37 

582 

Italian— Initiatory     - 

10 

43 

220 

„        Advanced     -       -       - 

1 

42 

36 

Spanish— Initiatory   - 

46 

61 

1,539 

„         Advanced   - 

19 

61 

669 

English- Junior 

25 

62 

1,098 

„     (Indies)    -       - 

17 

62 

774 

„         Advanced    - 

10 

62 

521 

;,        ,           (Ladies)    .       - 
Anthmetic— Intermediate  - 

9 

64 

456 

28 

62 

1,041 

„           Advanced 

10 

62 

365 

Mathematics— Junior 

13 

62 

413 

„             Senior- 

22 

62 

813 

Shorthand— Initiatory 
„            Intermediate  - 

170 

63 

6,291 

88 

62 

3,799 

„            Advanced 

79 

63 

3,508 

„            Junior  Reporting   - 

63 

62 

2,819 

„            Senior         „ 

30 

63 

1,375 

„            PrivateClassea— Day 

37 

167 

3,428 

Type-Writing-Day   - 

28 

157 

2,152 

„              Evening     - 

13 

93 

428 

Writing 

9 

62 

304 

(Ladies).       -       -       - 

10 

64 

504 

Book-keeping— Junior 

77 

63 

3,364 

„              Advanced  - 

61 

63 

3,184 

,,              (Ladies)     -       - 
English  Literature     - 

8 

64 

434 

71 

20 

1,064 

Political  Economy 

20 

20 

833 

Mercantile  Law  -       -       .       - 

41 

20 

609 

Commercial  Accounting    - 

54 

22 

1,045 

Business  Systems 

95 

20 

795 

Totels    - 

1,822 

3,065 

66,971 

Number  of  I»diyidiial  St^4®nt8, 1,274. 
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VIII.— Glasgow  School  of  Art, 


The  Governors  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Art  for  the  session  ending  August  3l3t,  1907,  being  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
the  School's  existence. 

Thb  Governors  would  testif ;^  to  the  active  sympathy  and  to  the  practical 
encouragement  they  have  received  from  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
and  to  the  ever  reaidy  assistance  given  by  the  Local  Officials.  They  have 
especially  to  acknowledge  the  grant  of  £15,000  from  the  Department 
towards  the  completion  of  the  schoolpremisep. 

The'Govemors  aoknowledge  the  interest  taken  by  the  Town  Council  in 
the  growth  and  dev^opment  of  the  school  and  of  its  work,  as  shown  by  the 
attendances  at  committee  meetings  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Municipality,  and  they  would  tender  their  thanks  for  the  substantial  grant 
made  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  building  fund  of  the  school,  and  for  the 
annual  donation  made  to  the  maintenance  account. 

They  would  also  give  their  thanks  to  those  Educational  Authorities  and 
Trusts  who  make  monetary  grants  to  the  school  and  offer  bursaries  and 
scholarships  to  students ;  to  the  various  County  Councils  who  subscribe  to 
the  funds  or  have  established  bursaries  in  the  school;  to  the  annoal 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  school  and  to  the  prize  fund,  and  particu- 
larly would  they  desire  to  record  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
school  by  the  Governors  of  Haldane*s  Trust,  by  the  Highland  Society  and 
by  the  Robert  Hart  Trust. 

The  area  of  the  schooFs  influence  extends  beyond  the  city  boundaries,  and 
covers  the  Counties  of  Lanark^  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Aberdeen.  Forfar,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  Argyll  and  the 
Islands  ot  Bute  and  Arran. 

The  co-ordinated  scheme  for  the  study  of  Architecture  existing  between 
the  School  and  the  Technical  College,  and  the  joint  scheme  for  Art  instruc- 
tion to  Textile  workers,  arranged  as  between  the  School  and  the  Weaving 
CoUe^,  testify  to  the  recognised  position  the  School  occupies  in  the 
organised  schemes  of  these  two  sister  institutions  *  whOe  the  School  Boards 
of  Glasgow,  Maryhill,  Cathcart,  and  Eastwood  nave  linked  the  work  of 
their  Art  Continuation  Classes  with  the  higher  studies  taken  at  the  School 
of  Art. 

Although  the  Department  decided  not  to  send  a  Special  Artist  Visitor 
last  8[ession,  the  Qovemors  are  assured  by  the  Artist  Judges,  who  have 
been  'called  in  from  time  to  time^.that  the  work  of  the  school  as  seen  in 
the  studies  submitted  for  bursaries^  and  scholarships,  is  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  that  the  school  is  maintaining  a  reputation  that  is  recognised 
as  of  standard  value  not  only  in  educmonal  centres  in  Scotland,  but  also 
among  British  and  Foreign  Art  educatK)fial  experts. 

In  the  City  the  co-ordination  of  work  V*-^®®^  *^®  School  of  Arti  and 
the  Technical  College  is  working  succe^fuUv.  Architectural  students 
receive  part  of  their  training  in  the  Tech>iical  College  and  part  in  the 
School  of  Art,  and  this  organisation  is  dialled  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Architecture.  Its  affairs  are  managed  bj^  a  Joint  Committee  chosen 
equally  from  the  two  Governing  Bodies.         \ 

The  coursrt  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Colour  Sc^dy  arranged  by  the  School 
of  Art  and  the  Glasgow  Weaving  College  for  workers  in  the  Textile  and 
Allied  Trades  has  been  fairly  taken  advantage  of?\17  students  attended 
these  classes  last  year.  The  scheme  has  the  warm  sympathy  of  some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  interested  in  the  Art\?"'ication  of  their 
employees,  and  the  Governors  would  venture  to  suggeSt^that  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  art  knowledge  might  be  insisted  upon  aSslwessary  to 
be  possessed  by  buyers,  salesmen,  warehousemen  and  others  inr^sponsible 
positions  in  those  industries  in  which  Art  is  an  essential  factor.  In"^- 
nection  with   these  classes  and  including  Designers  and  Art  WorkS^ 
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generally,  as  also  the  public,  three  lectures  were  givea  last  session  bv  Mr 
A.  P.  Kendrick»  Keeper  of  the  Textile  Department,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (by  permission  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  South 
Kensington),  two  being  delivered  in  the  School  of  Art  and  one  in  tie 
Weaving  CoUege. 

The  work  of  the  Continuation  Art  Classes  of  the  School  Boards  of 
Glasgow,  Maryhill,  Cathcart  and  Eastwood  has  been  placed  under  a  Sdietne 
and  as  a  result  of  visits  made  in  March  last  to  Classes  by  Mr.  J.  Grigbr, 
Art  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Director  of  Art,  Glasgow  School  Board ; 
and  the  Head-master,  Mr.  Newbury,  acting  as  co-judges,  31  students  were 
selected  to  pass  on  to  the  school.  Such  selected  students  undergo  a  test 
before  admission  to  the  School  of  Art  can  be  gained.  Candidates  who 
obtain  the  highest  places  receive  the  senior  Art  bursaries  of  the  Glasgow 
Educational  Endowment  Board,  12  being  granted  last  session,  and  as  the 
number  of  candidates  who  have  taken  the  test  with  merit  has  been  greater 
than  the  Scholarships  at  disposal,  the  School  Boiird  of  Glasgow  made 
application  to  the  Department  and  obtained  permission  to  grant  special 
bursaries  tenable  at  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  School  of  Art  by  students 
from  the  Continuation  Classes.  17  bursaries  were  awarded  last  session. 
The  Governors  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan. 

Posts  as  Art  teachers  in  the  continuation  classes  and  for  the  Art  depart- 
ments of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  are  being  given  to  students  trained  in  the  School  of  Art. 

Drawing  and  Fainting.'-Mr.  Maurice  GreiflFenhagen,  whose  anpointment 
was  announced  in  the  last  report  of  the  school,  has  approved  mmself  by 
his  work,  both  to  the  Governors  and  to  his  students,  and  his  continuance 
as  Professor  in  the  life  classes  of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen  has  a  wide  experience  of  Composition  and  DecoFation, 
and  when  the  special  premises  necessary  for  this  class  of  work  are  made 
available,  the  Governors  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  realisation 
of  their  desires  for  the  ftdl  development  of  this  department. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  some  decorative  figure  compositions 
have  recently  been  executed  by  artists  trained  in  the  school,  and  nave  been 
placed  in  position  in  some  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  City. 

The  antique  and  preparatory  life  courses  and  also  the  course  from  the 
livinj^  animal  are  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Artot,  and  sound  work 
is4>eing  produced. 

The  standard  of  work  in  the  lower  division  of  the  school  is  gradually 
being  raised,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  James  M.  Dunlop  for  this 
and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  of  Anatomy. 
In  connection  with  this  department  the  Governors,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governors  of  Glasgow  and  tne  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  arranged 
a  serien  of  four  lectures,  and  appointed  as  the  lecturer  Mr.  George  Balttis, 
Artist  and  Writer  on  Art.  Three  of  these  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
School  of  Art  and  the  fourth  in  the  KelvingroveGkilleries  (by  permissionX 
where  certain  selected  pictures  Served  to  illustrate  the  lecture. 

The  Glai^ow  School  of  Architecture— This  school,  as  stated  abov^  is 
developing  its  possibilities  and  its  organisation  under  Professors  Botirdfori, 
Gourlay  and  M'Gibbon,  and  is  receiving  favourable  commendation  from 
the  profession.  The  Governors  are  assured  that  any  architectural  student, 
faitlifully  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  diploma  courses,  ca,n  receive  an 
education  in  Architecture  which  is  bettered  only  by  the  facilities  aflforded 
in  one  or  two,  at  most,  of  the  larger  continental  cities.  The  mi^orit;^  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  send  their  apprentaces 
to  the  school,  and  are  accepting  work  done  in  the  school  as  part  of  the 
requisite  oflSce  training.  At  the  annual  judgment  of  works  for  bursaries 
and  studentships  held  m  May  last,  about  i,200  studies  were  sent  in,  and 
the  following  report  was  made  ui)on  the  work  by  Mr.  Jam^rs  A.  Morris, 
F.R.LB.A.,  Architect,  Ayr,  co-opted  Judge  : — 

"It  is  now  several  months  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
^  work  of  the  Gla^ow  Bchoo)  ,of  Architecture,  but  the  impression  remaining 
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"  clearly  upon  my  mind  is  that  of  its  excellent  promise.  The  work  shown 
''was  accurate,  caieful  and  thorough,  alike  in  construction  and  design. 
"  Part  of  it  was,  of  neceasitv^  elementary,  but  it  was  all  on  the  lines  of 
"  sound  training  and  refreshing  sanity  ot  expression.  Having  only  seen 
''  the  work  of  the  classes  of  Design,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  work  done  in 
''  the  study  of  the  classic  orders,  or  of  the  equally  essential  measuring  and 
"  study  of  mediaeval  buildings,  but  what  to  me  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
'*  the  eflficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  school  was  the  comradeship  evidenced 
''  between  the  masters  and  pupils,  without  which  affinity,  sympathetic  and 
**  good  work  is  rarely  done. 

Quite  recently  a  students'  club  called  "  The  Glasgow  School  of  Archi- 
tecture Club,"  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  school,  the 
object  being  the  advancement  of  its  members  in  the  profession  of  Archi- 
tecture. There  are  three  classes  of  members :  honorary,  ordinary  and 
allied,  and  a  programme  of  lectures  has  been  arranged. 

Sculpture  and  Modelling— Some  very  creditable  full-size  life  studies 
were  executed  last  session  and  these  will  be  shewn  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  students'  work.  Two  students  have  left  Glasgow  to  take  up  work  as 
sculptors  in  London,  and  other  students  trained  under  Mr.  Keller  are 
receiving  public  commissions  of  some  note.  Some  studies  from  the  living 
animal  have  been  achieved,  and  a  feature  in  this  deoartment  is  the  work 
done  by  architect  students  who,  for  a  month  during  tne  session,  execute  in 
clay  studies  in  design  and  construction. 

Design  and  Decorative  Art— Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Qiraldon 
the  students  in  this  department  are  receiving  a  sound  instruction  in  the 
technique  of  their  crafts,  and  the  execution  of  some  of  the  studies  from 
nature  and  of  the  essays  in  design  call  for  commendation.  Textile  designs 
form  the  bulk  of  the  productions  by  the  advanced  students,  but  stained 
glass,  plaster* work,  wood-carving,  lace  and  metal  work  were  also  studied. 
Some  of  the  students  have  received  good  appointments  as  designers  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Haldaoe 
travelling  scholarship  of  the  value  of  £50  was  gained  by  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Giraldon.  The  work  done  by  students  who  have  received  their  practical 
instruction  in  the  technical  studios  is  becoming  more  generally  acoeptad 
and  sought  after,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Governors  to  develop  such 
instruction  and  generally  to  give  a  distinctly  practical  character  to  the 
work  of  this  department. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  the  special  subject  of  Art  is  now  put  upon  a 
definite  basis,  and  a  graduated  course  of  study  has  been  authorised  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  and  approved  of  by  the  Glasgow  Provincial 
Committee.  The  Governors  have  been  authorised  to  grant  three  main- 
tenance bursaries  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each  to  teacher  students. 

The  further  instruction  of  school  teachers  under  the  conditions  of  Article 
65  of  the  Regulations  has  always  been  a  matter  of  much  interest^  and  the 
attainments  reached  by  some  of  the  teachers  are  most  noteworthy.  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  from  the  Antique  and  the  Life  are  included  among  the 
suDJects  taught  in  the  post-certificate  courses,  and  the  Governors  view  with 
lively  satisfaction  the  results  in  Art  education  that  are  now  possible  in 
primary  schools.  125  Certificates  were  granted  last  Session  in  the  Snd 
Course,  ld3  Certificates  in  the  3rd  Course,  and  153  Full  Certificates  were 
awarded.  37  Students  attended  a  Fourth  Year's  Course,  18  Students  for 
a  Fifth  Year's  Course,  and  9  for  a  Sixth  Year's  Course,  their  Certificates 
being  endorsed  to  that  effect. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Young,  on  the  work  of  these  Classes  :— 

"  The  past  session  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  has  also 
"  proved  an  abundant  success.  As  a  general  rule,  the  drawing  work  done 
"  during  the  session  has  been  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  the  exercises 
"which  were  overtaken  by  the  teacher-students  at  the  final  inspection  • 
"amply  justified  the  expectations  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  pwt- 
"  folios  of  work.  Out  of  196  students  who  came  forward  for  the  inspection 
"of  their  work  at  th^  e^d  of  the  third  year's  course^  no  fewer  tfciu  15? 
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"  have  been  Awarded  the  Public  School  Teacher's  Drawing  Diploma  of  the 
"  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  It  is,  further,  most  gratifying  to  place  upon 
^*  recoKl  the  fact  that  37  teachers  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  Post 
"  Diploma  Course  of  the  first  year,  18  of  the  second  year,  and  9  of  the  third 
"  year.  That  is  to  say,  these  teachers  have  now  completed  a  fourth,  fifth 
''and  sixth  jrear's  work  respectivel)r,  and  the  attendance  and  progress  of  all 
"have  been  in  all  respects  very  satisfactory. 

"For  the  first  time  a  special  class  in  Art  Needlework  was  instituted 
**  during  the  past  session.  Seldom  has  anv  Art  Class  been  so  fully  success- 
"  ful  in  all  respects.  The  satchels  of  needlework,  the  portfolios  of  drawing 
"  studies,  and  the  final  inspection  exercises  were,  without  exception,  highly 
"  praiseworthy.  The  Director  and  Mrs.  Newbery,  whose  artistic  skill  in 
''  embroidery  is  so  widely  recognised,  along  with  Miss  Macbeth,  the  teacher 
''of  the  class,  acted  together  as  judges  of  the  students'  work,  and  it  is  a 
"  pleasing  dutv  to  append  their  joint  report.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
"  work  which  has  been  overtaken  in  this  class  will  exercise  a  healthy  and 
"  progressive  influence  on  Art  Needlework  in  continuation  classes  generally, 
"  where  the  work  hitherto  practised  has  been  of  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
"  nature,  and  where  the  want  of  sufficiently  skilled  teachers  has  been  felt. 
"  The  teacher-students  who  have  passed  through  this  Course  have  proved 
"their  ability  in  Drawing.  Design  and  Needlework,  and  they  should  now 
"  be  able  to  take  the  intelligent  direction  of  similar  work  as  required  by  the 
"  Scotch  Education  Department,  each  one  in  her  own  particular  school 
"district.'' 

The  Governors  appreciate  the  assistance  given  to  the  Directors  by  Mr. 
James  Gray,  the  chief  instructor  in  the  teachers'  classes,  and  the  good  work 
done  by  Mr.  D.  Forrester  Wilson,  instructor  in  the  advanced  post-certificate 
course. 

In  connection  with  these  classes  the  Governors  authorised  the  delivery 
of  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Fernando  Agnoletti,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Makers  of  the  Renaissance. 

(2)  The  Patrons  of  the  Renaissance. 

*  The  result  of  the  examination  for  the  Embroidery  Class  has  been  most  satis- 
faotory.  The  students  have  been  more  than  nsnally  careful  over  the  ezecation 
and  neat  finishing  of  their  work,  showing  that  the  average  class  work  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  level  they  can  attain  if  they  choose  to  make  a  special  effort. 

Though  in  several  cases  the  designs  in  the  subject  set  for  examination  are 
somewhat  repeats  of  designs  the  staaents  have  made  for  other  articles,  still  they 
have  adapted  these  patterns  very  sacoessfuUy  to  the  required  shape,  and  shown 
that  they  have  a  good  idea  of  how  to  use  the  simple  forms  which  for  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  given  to  them  as  the  bas^i  of  their  designs.  The  colouring  is 
in  every  case  most  satisfactory,  and  as  regards  the  making  up  of  the  work, 
thoujg^h  the  students  were  not  required  to  complete  their  examination  task,  the 
specimens  show  in  most  cases  how  the  hems,  etc.,  are  to  be  made,  and  are  in 
general  moat  carefully  considered. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  before  another  session's  work  is  opened,  some  en- 
quiry might  be  m^e  as  to  the  class  of  pupil  coming  under  the  charge  of  membeni 
of  this  class.  There  are,  for  instaooe,  one  or  two  ladies  in  the  class  who  teaoh 
girls  who  will  eventually  become  workers  in  thread  mills,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
might  be  of  advanta^^e  that  the  teachers  of  such  girls  should  make  a  point  of 
working  at  designs  which  would  be  suitable  for  executing  in  thread,  in  order  that 
the  girls  may  be  helped  to  the  artistic  development  of  the  material  they  work 
amourist.  It  might  also  be  strongly  urged  that  the  teachers  should  design  more 
especiallv  such  articles  tor  household  use  or  for  clothing  as  would  be  suitable  for 
and  useful  to  the  class  of  pupils  they  teach.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
object  to  this  suggestion  because  the  teachers  themselves  do  not  require  such 
articles,  and  it  misht  be  impressed  upon  them  that  thej  come  to  Uie  class  to 
learn  what  is  usefm  for  their  pupils  rather  than  for  their  own  personal  con- 
vonienoe. 

If  the  work  done  by  this  Saturday  class  could  be  collected  and  exhibited  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  School  of  Art  work,  it  would  make  a  most  inter- 
esting collection,  and  would  be,  perhaps,  a  help  to  the  students  in  general,  as 
(hey  are  not  very  well  able  to  see  all  the  ola«s  work  during  the  term. 
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As  &ti  adjunct  to  this  instruction,  tbe  Vacation  Courses  introduced  for 
the  first  time  last  Christmas  make  possible  a  higher  standard  in  the 
education  in  Art  given  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  l)y  the 
special  art  teachers.  Although  the  notice  was  a  short  one,  31  teachers 
(male  and  female)  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  study  thus 
afforded,  and  very  interesting  work  was  executed. 

The  award  of  the  school  diploma  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  Novem- 
ber last,  candidates  submitting  works  from  three  departments.  Successful 
students  are  permitted  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  use  the 
affix,  "  Diploma  O.S.A.,''  after  their  names. 

The  following  are  the  results  :— 

Drawing  and  Painting— Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A.  Judges—  Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D., 
P.R.S.W.,R.W.S.:  Wm.  Forrest  Salmon.  F.R.LB.A. ;  John  Henderson  j 
Professor  Qreiffenhagen  and  the  Director. 

Six  candidates  submitted  worics,  two  were  granted  the  difdoma. 

Sculpture  and  Modelling— Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  A.  McFarlane  Shannon,  A.R.S.A.  Judges— Wm.  Forrest 
Salmon,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  John  Keppie,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  John  Henderson  ;  Professor 
Johan  Keller  and  the  Director. 

.  Two  candidates  submitted  works,  one  diploma  granted. 

Applied  Design— Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, James  Morton.  Esq.«  Textile  Manufacturer.  Judges — W.  Fomst 
Salmon,  F.R.LB.A.;  Chas.  R.  Mackintosh,  FJS.IB.A. ;  Professor  Giialdon 
and  the  Director. 

Three  candidates  submitted  works  and  received  the  diploma. 

A  prize  of  £10  has  been  kindly  offered  by  Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D., 
P.R.S.W.,  Governor,  for  a  design  for  the  School  of  Art  diploma. 

The  Haldane  Travelling  Scholarship,  value  £50,  was  for  the  twenty-first 
year  in  succession  taken  by  a  student  of  the  school. 

Six  candidates  submitted  works— four  students  in  Paintuog^  one  in 
Architecture,  and  one  in  design. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  Haldane  Trustees  were  Sir  Francis  Powell, 
LL.D.,  P.R,S.W.,  R.W.S. ;  Messrs  Alex.  Roche,  R.SJL :  and  John  Hender- 
son. Painters ;  and  Messrs.  John  Keppie,  F.R.I.B. A.,  and  Alex.  N.  Paterson, 
M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architects.  The  work:  submitted  by  the  candidates  was 
considered  to  be  of  a  good  standard.  The  successful  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  scholarship  by  travelling  and  making  sketches  in 
France  and  Italy. 

The  Haldane  Trustees  offered  four  bursaries  of  £16  each  tenable  in  the 
day  classes,  and  70  evening  class  bursaries  of  fee  value — the  judges  for 
these  being  Messrs.  A.  N.  Paterson  and  John  Henderson,  Haldane  Trustees. 

The  Robert  Hart  Trustees  granted  three  bursajdes  in  the  day  classes  of 
the  value  of  £10  each,  tenable  in  the  department  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
These  bursaries  are  used  in  paying  the  leeH  (including  material)  chained  in 
the  day  or  evening  classes  to  young  men  or  women  residing  in  Gmsgow 
whose  means  are  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  procure  eamly  such  advan- 
tages for  themselves. 

The  Governors,  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  awarded 
five  maintenance  scholarships  value  £20  each  with  free  instruction,  and 
seven  travelling  bursaries  of  £10  each ;  also  12  day  class  and  30  evening 
class  studentships. 

17  junior  and  12  senior  Art  bursaries  were  ^ranted  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Glasgow  Educational  Endowment  Board— the  senior  bursaries  b<^ 
tenable,  only,  at  the  School  of  Art. 

.16  bursaries  of  fee  value  were  panted  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board  to 
enable  students  of  the  continuation  classes  to  pass  on  to  the  School  of  Art; 
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The  HigU&nd  Society  sent  seven  students  to  the  school.  Three  of  these 
were  granted  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £30  each  with  assisted  fees,  the  four 
remaining  students  had  their  fees  paid. 

Seven  students  were  admitted  under  the  conditions  of  the  Marshall 
Trust. 

One  student  attended  in  terms  of  the  Buchanan  Bequest. 

One  student  entered  from  Hutchesons'  Trust 

Two  students  were  sent  by  Subscribers. 

Two  bursars  came  from  Lanarkshire. 

Five  bursars  came  from  Ayrshire. 

One  bursar  came  from  Dumbarton. 

One  bursar  came  from  Pollokshaws. 

The  Stirlingshire  County  Council  offered  ^ve  bursaries  of  the  value  of 
£5  each  to  students  of  continuation  classes  in  the  county,  to  enable  them 
to  attend  for  advanced  instruction  at  the  Qlasgow  School  of  Art. 

Grants  in  aid  of  class  fees  and  railway  fares  were  likewise  made  by  various 
County  Councils. 

In  Architecture,  T.  L.  Watson,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  offered  a  special  prise  of 
£5  58.  Od.  for  measurement  work,  and  Chas.,  E.  Whitelaw,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Architect,  presented  a  silver  medallion,  a  bronze  myedallion,  and  a  bcK>k 
prize. 

Prizes  of  material  were  made  by  the  finns  of  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Robertson 
and  Co. 

The  Governors  tender  their  deep  obligations  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
bursaries  and  prize  fund,  and  to  the  donors  of  prizes. 

The  Judges  appointed  by  the  Governors  to  award  the  various  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  were  as  follows  : — 

For.  Drawing  and  Painting—Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.W., 
R.W.S. :  Messrs.  Alex.  Roche,  K.S.A. ;  John  Henderson  :  Alex.  N.  Patter- 
son, M.A..  F.R.I.B.A. ;  John  Keppie,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  with  Professor  Greiffen- 
hagen  and  the  Director. 

For  Architecture— Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Munro,  F.RLB.A.,  P.LA. :  Jas.  A. 
Morris.  F.RLB.A.,  LA.;  T.  L.  Watson,  F.RLB.A. ;  W.  Forrest  Salmon, 
F.RLB.A. ;  with  Professor  Bourdon,  Professor  Gourlay,  and  I^fessor 
McGibbon. 

For  Modelling— Messrs.  Percy  Portsmouth,  A.RS.  A. ;  W.  Forrest  Salmon 
FJR.LB.A. :  John  Keppie,  F.R.LB.A. ;  John  Henderson  ;  Alex.  N.  Pater- 
8on,M.A.,  F.RLB.A. ;  with  Professor  Keller  and  ^e  Director. 

For  Design  and  Decorative  Art— Messrs.  Daniel  F.  L.  Young :  Wm. 
Meikle,  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  F.B.LB.A. ;  with  Professor  Ginddonand 
the  Director. 

For  Anatomy— Professor  John  Cleland,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  D.  Sc., 
Regius  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Govenors  are  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  for 
their  kind  services. 

To  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the  Galleries  and  Museums ;  to 
Mr.  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rennie,  Curator 
of  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery,  and  to  the  other  Curators,  the  Governors 
desire  to  express  their  obliffations  for  the  kind  assistance  and  courtesy 
rendered  by  them  to  the  students  working  in  the  City  GaUeries,  Museums 
and  Gardens. 

Although  elemental^  work  is  not  undertaken  by  the  school,  and  the 
entrance  examination  is  that  of  the  standard  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
the  numbers  attending  the  school  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  continue 
to  increase,  and  the  enrolment!*  include  students  from  America  and  the 
Colonies^  and  from  England. 
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The  enrolments  were  i-=- 

Ordinary  students — 

Day  -        -        -        i        *       .        »        .       •  284 

Evening 376 

Article  55,  Teachers'  Classes 512 

Pupil  Teachers' aass 41 

Total,  1,213 

The  fees  amounted  to  £1,387  16s.  6d.,  being  an  increase  of  £163  19s.  9d. 
on  the  preceding  Session. 

In  December  last  the  Governors  were  informed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  that  My^  Lords  were  prepared  to  mike  a  grant  of  £15,000 
provided  that  an  equivalent  sum  was  raised  locally,  and  intimation  of  lihe 
same  forwarded  b/  31st  January,  1907.  Largely  through  the  influence  and 
personal  efforts  of  the  Chairman,  Sir  James  Fleming,  the  appeal  made  to 
the  citizens  was  generously  responded  to  and  within  a  very  snort  time  the 
necessary  amount  was  contributed.  A  further  sum  will  be  reouired  for 
furnishings  and  equipment,  but  the  Governors  arratefully  acknowledge  the 
donations  that  have  been  given  by  the  Town  Council,  the  Bellahouston 
Trustees,  by  many  private  donors,  and  from  other  sources.  A  gratifying 
feature  is  the  sum  contributed  by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  scnooL 

The  Governors  propose  to  entirely  complete  the  building  on  the  lines  of 
the  original  plans,  and  to  furnish  it  as  far  as  funds  permi^  with  fittings, 
material  for  study,  casts  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  the  most  modern 
requirements  of  a  fully  equipped  and  organised  Centnd  School  of  Art  The 
plans  have  'been  approved  of  and  building  operations  have  commenced, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  completed  building  wiD  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
September,  1908. 

The  Governors  in  closing  this  re]^rt  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to 
every  one  who,  during  the  past  session,  has  in  any  way  contributed  towards 
the  success  of  the  School,  whether  in  money  given,  in  time  devoted,  or  in 
personal  service. 

Enrolments. 

(a)  Ordinary  Studentt. 

Maintenance  Scholars --  6 

TraveUing  Bursars 8 

Governors*  Day  Class  Bursars 20 

„          Evening          „ 30 

Haldane  Day  Bursars --  5 

Haldane  Evening  Bursars 70 

Educational  Endowment  Bursars 16 

School  Board  Bursars 16 

Hi^land  Societv  Students 7 

Marshall  Trust  Scholars 7 

Buchanan  Trust  Bursar 1 

Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust  Bursars        ....  2 

Lanark  County  Council  Bursars                ....  2 

Stirling  County  Council  Bursars 2 

Ayr  County  Council  Bursars 5 

Dumbarton  Bursar 1 

Pollokshaws  Bursar --  1 

Subscribers' Bursars          - 2 

Hutchesons'  Hospital  Student  .....  l 

Day  Students 234 

Evening  Students -        -  225           ^ 

efio 

S  Article  55  Teachers'  Clai$e$  •        •  812 

FupU  Teachers' Class  -         •  '       Ji 
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SOU&CXS    IfBOM    WHICH    StUDSNTS    OF  THS   OlaSOOW    SgHOOL  OF 

Abt  are  Drawn. 

Glasgow     -  -  610 

Partick -  -  .       -       33 

Oovan -       -       -       22 

Ruthei^len 25 

Other  Farta  of  Lanarkshire        -        -        -  -        -        -      287 

Dumbartonshire --76 

Renfrewshire -  -        -      123 

Argyllshire 5 

Stirlin^hire 37 

Ayrshire --47 

Other  Scottish  Counties 30 

England 7 

IreJAnd -2 

Wales ...  1 

Belgium,  Transvaal,  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand         -        -         8 

1.213 

Occupations  and  Numbbbs  op  Ordinary  Students. 

Teachers 65 

Desi^ers,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographic  Artists        -        -        -  215 

Architectural  Students 140 

Glass  Stainers,  Enamellists,  <fec. 40 

House  Painters,  China  Painters,  Coach  Painters,  &c.       -        -  18 

Stone  Carvers,  Wood  Carvers,  Gilders,  Modellers,  Plasterers  -  32 

Cabinetmakers  and  Joiners 17 

Engravers,  Silver  Chasers,  Bookbinders,  &c.    -        -                -  25 

Measurers 9 

Blacksmiths,  Engineers,  Gasfitters,  <fec. 15 

Accountants,  Clerks,  House  Factors 10 

Shopkeepers  and  Warehousemen 14 

Other  Students 60 

Total  Number  of  Ordinary  Students 660 

Teachers' Glasses  (Article  55) 553 

Total  Number  of  Students 1,213 


IX. — Leith  Nautical  College. 


The  Governors  are  pleased  to  report  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  sum  of  £344, 
10».  contributed  locally,  they  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  Special  Aid 
Grant  a  like  sum.  Tne  total  amount,  £689,  is  being  used  for  further 
equipping  the  College  with  scientific  apparatus,  mainly  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  Shipbuilding  and  Naval  Architecture.  The^  proj>ose  to 
provide  a  Sectional  Model  of  a  Ship,  and  also  the  latest  appliances  in  con- 
nection with  the  navigation  of  vessels,  such  as  the  most  modem  Compass, 
Sounding  Machine,  &c. 

The  Governors  hope  that  for  the  current  year  th^  income,  with  the  Grants 
from  Government  and  public  bodies,  will  be  sumcient  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture. 

Schemes  of  Listruction  and  Staff  for  the  Session  1907-8  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  Governors.    The  principal  alteration  is  an  afternoon 
class  in  Shipbuilding  and  Naval  Architecture,  to  prepare  candidates  to 
pass  the  examination  as  extra  master.    This  class  is  being  tried  experi-  . 
mentally  for  six  months,  and  if  successful  will  be  continued. 
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As  the  Board  of  Trade  have  boW  made  it  compulsory  tliat  after  let  April, 
1908,  candidates  for  certificates  of  oompetency  as  Master  or  Mate  should 
have  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  First  Aid  to  the  Iinured,  the  QovemorB 
hope  that  the  class  in  Ship  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Hygiene,  which  was 
started  a  year  or  two  a^o,  and  wnich  is  really  in  advance  of  tne  Board  of 
Trade  requirements,  will  be  adapted  so  that  it  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  candidates. 

The  report  of  the  Headmaster  for  the  past  session  was  very  satisfactoiy, 
the  numoers  attending  the  claases  showing  an  increase  in  almost  every 
case. 

Number  of  Persons  in  Attendance  :— 

Day  Classes : — 

ForNavi^tion ...174 

,^  Nautical  Astronomy       .....        -       -   174 

„  Mathematics,  underlying  the  above         ....    174 

„    Physics  of  the  sea --88 

„    Shippinjp  Law  and  Practice -     27 

„  Electricity  on  Board  Ship                ...        .        -     27 

„  Ship  Suigery  and  Medicme     •••--•     93 

„    Fishermen 13 

Total    -       .    770 

Evening  Classes  :— 

Tutorials  in  Navigation  .--.....164 

Ship  Surgeiy  and  Medicine -69 

Naval  Architecture        -       -       -       -       -        -       -       -13 

Design  of  Marine  Motors       .......29 

Electricity  on  Board  Ship      .......9 

Total    -       •    284 

Attending  Course  of  Evening  Public  Lectures     ....   240 

Number  of  individuals  in  Day  Classes 187 

„            „           Evening  Classes    .....   226 
„  „  Public  Lectures 240 

Total    -        .    652 

Number  of  Boys  sent  to  sea 5 

Number  of  Attendances  registered  during  the  year      ...  13,199 
Number  who  have  passed  the  Local  Marine  Board  Examinations  :— 
Voluntary  Examination- 
Compass  Deviations -       I 

Steam  and  Ship  Electricity 1 

Masters 27 

First  Mates -        -     28 

Only  Mate 1 

Second  Mates *       ....     31 

Masters,  Home  Trade  Passenger  Ships  -        -  -       -      8 

Mates  „  „  -----     11 

Total    -       -    102 

Number  who  have  obtained  Ambulance  Endorsement  to  their 
Certificates  of  Competency       - 21     • 
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X.  The  West  Of  ScoTLAKt>  AamcvhmnAh  Collughj  (inolup- 
iNG  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School). 

I.— I^TBAMXTRAL  WOEK  OF  THE  COLLEGE.    (OlaSOOW). 

Day  ClaBMs, 

Number  of  Individual  Students 126 

Number  attending— 

Intermediate  Agriculture  (Soils  and  Manures)       -  21 

Advanced              „                18 

Introduction  to  General  Botany     -       -       -       -  13 

Agricultural  Botany,  Junior  Lectures     -       -       -  31 

Do.            do.,    Junior  Practical    -       -       -  31 

Do    ,         do.,    Senior  Lectures     -       -       -  12 

Do.            do,,    Senior  Practical     -       -       -  l2 

General  Chemistry,  Lectures  -        -       -       -       -  31 

Do.           do.,       Practical  -----  31 

Veterinary  Chemistry,  Lectures  and  Practical       -  13 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Senior  Lectures       -       -  11 

Do.             do.,       Senior  Piractical       •       -  10 

Entomology 19 

Veterinary  Science S2 

Agricultural  Engineering 3 

Forestry 8 

Special  Farmers' Course 30 

„    Foresters' Course 3, 

„     Winter  Dairy  Course         -       .        -        -  20 

Evening  CUuseB, 

Number  of  Individual  Students 78 

Number  attending — 

Agriculture,  Junior 3d 

Do.,       Senior 18 

Dairying         -       -               28 

Bacteriology 16 

Forestry  1st  Year  Course       -       .       -       .  12 

Do.,     2nd        do.                3 

Timbers  and  Timber-measuring     ....  3 

Horticulture 10 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Junior  Lectures       -        •  26 

Do.              do..       Senior  Lecti^es        .       .  3 

Intermediate  Chemistry 17 

Book-keeping 24 

Surveying 32 

Agricultural  Law -  19 

„           Botany 4 

Total  number  of  Individual  Students  in  both  Day  and 

Evening  Classes 204 

Total  number  of  Enrolments  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes    588 

Dairy  School  at  Kilmarnock, 

Number  of  Pupils  (Session  1906) 240 

Number  of  Attendances  registered 4,764 

Daieying  (1906). 

The  College  Dairy  School  at  Holmes  Farm^  Kilmarnock 

The  Dairy  School  was  open  from  26th  March  till  28th  September,  and 
during  that  time  courses  ot  instruction  were  continued  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  former  years,  comprising  regular  daily  instruction  in  Cheesemaking 
and  Buttermaking. 

Instruction  was  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  making  of  StUton 
Cheese,  Cream  Cheese,  and  other  soft  cheeses. 

The  Special  Lecture  courses  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  certilScate 
and  diploma  examinations  in  Dairying  were  conducted  as  in  previous 
years,  the  Junior  for  eight  weeks  in  Apnl  and  May,  and  the  Senior  for 
sii^teen  weeks  in  June,  July,  August  and  September.     A  series  of  teii 
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lectures  on  Poultrjr  was  included  in  the  junior  course,  and  one  of  twenty 
lectures  in  the  senior  course. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  session  was  240.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  30. 

In  the  Special  Classes  39  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Junior  Course,  and  of 
these  14  gained  the  Certificate  in  Buttermaking  and  17  the  Junior  Certificate 
in  Dairying ;  18  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Senior  Course,  and  of  these  11 
gained  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Dairying ;  while  13  pupils  subsequently 
succeeded  in  passing  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Daii^ng. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Junior  Certificate  were  :— Theory  of  Dairying, 
Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Milking  and  Buttermaking,  Mr.  William  M'Fad- 
zean ;  Cheesemaking,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Senior  Certificate  were  :— Theory  of  Dairying  and 
Botany,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Chemistry,  Dr  Henderson ;  Bac- 
teriology. Dr.  Peter  Paterson  ;  Buttermaking,  Mr.  John  Gilchrist ;  Cheese- 
making,  Mr.  William  M'Fadzean. 

Advisory  and  Analytical  Depabtment. 
During  the  course  of  the  session  advantage,  in  an  increasing  degree,  was 
taken  of  the  privileges  offered  bv  the  College  under  this  department^  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  were  made  by  farmers,  to  which  replies  were  duly  sent 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Advice  was  thus  given  on  manuring,  on  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  certain  crops,  on  the  treatment  of  crops  suffering 
from  insect  attacks,  diseases  affecting  live  stock,  and  on  other  oranches  of 
agricultural  management.  Samples  of  grass  seeds  were  examined  for  purity 
and  germination,  and  a  largely  increased  number  of  milk  samples  were 
sent  in  for  determination  of  butter  fat  Examinations  were  also  made  of 
feeding  stuffs  for  composition  and  purity. 

n.— Extension  Wo&k. 
(a)  Obneral  Ageicultural  Instruction. 
By  arrangement  with  the  County  Councils  or  other  Local  Authorities 
continuous  classes  have  been  held  m  the  following  places : — 


Counties  and  Centres. 


Subjects. 


Argyllshire— 
Oban  - 

Buteshire— 
Kilmory 

Dumfriesshire— 
Dumfrleii 
Bardannoch 

DUMBABTONSHIRI — 

Cambernauld 
Kirkcudbrightshire- 

Palnackie    - 
Lanarkshire— 

Larkh&ll      • 

Lesmahagow 

Strathaven  - 
Perthshire— 

Comrie 
Renfrewshire— 

Eagleeham  • 

Lochwinnoch 
Stirlingshire— 

Blanefield    • 
Wigtownshire— 

Loohans 


Forestry 

Porestry  Demonstrations  • 

Agriculture      .... 

Forestry  Demonstrations  • 

Forestry 

Agrienltare       .       .       -        - 

General  Agricultural  Science   - 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Poultry      .... 

General  Agricultural  Solenoe 
Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


ToUIb 


a 


III 


6 

6 

10 

5 

10 

20 

20 
20 


5 
6 

5 

10 


139 


227 
72 

186 

336 
196 
310 

165 

132 

400 
660 
680 

160 

225 

600 

145 
4d0 


4,924 
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(6)  AUEICVLTURAL  EXFEEIUENTfl. 


The  experimental  work  of  the  College  consisted  of  investigations  into  the 
manuring  of  the  more  important  farm  crops,  the  comparative  merits  of 
varieties  of  various  crop,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  prevention  of  crop 
diseases,  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  and  other  subjects.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  (a)  at  the  Central  Experiment  Station,  Holmes  Farm ;  (b) 
on  farms  in  the  contributing  counties.  These  latter  were  in  part  arranged 
by  agreement  with  County  Councils  and  Local  Committees,  and  in  part  bv 
direct  communication  with  the  farmers  who  conducted  them.  Full  details 
are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Reports  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  written  by  Principal  Wright, 
Professor  M'Alpine  and  Professor  Berry,  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  formed  the  basis  of  the  Extension  Lectures 
given  by  the  College  Staff  during  the  past  session  in  the  contributing 
counties.  These  lectures  were  delivered  by  Principal  Wright,  Professors 
M*Alpine  and  Berry,  and  Messrs.  J.  Struthers  and  Wm.  G.  R.  Paterson. 

Extension  Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session  at  a  large  number 
of  centres  in  the  counties  named  below.  rFul]  particulars  of  these  lectures 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  issued  by  tne  Qovemors.) 


County. 

No.  of 
Lectures. 

Total 
Attendances. 

Ai«yll 

Ayr 

Bute 

Dumfries 

Dunbarton 

Kirkcudbrigfat   -        -        .- 

Lanark 

Perth      ^ 

Renfrew'  -        -        - 

Stiriipg 

Wigtown   .        -        . 

29 

18 
3 

15 
7 

14 
6 
4 
8 
6 
4 

761 
480 
77  • 
547 
218 
460 
189 
124 
211 
113 
176 

Totals 

114 

3,346 

Demonstrations  by  the  Staff  at  the  College  Experiment  Station  took 
place  in  1906  before  1,246  visitors,  drawn  principally  from  Farmers'  Societies. 

Daiby  Extsnsion  Woiuc. 

A  Short  course  of  instruction  in  Dairying  was  given  at  Daligan,  Dun- 
bartonshire. 

By  arrangement  with  County  Associations  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  B.Sc., 
N.D.A.,  N.D.D..  gave  instruction  in  Cheesemaking  and  advice  to  Cheese- 
makers  in  Ayrsnire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Eirkcndbrightshire. 

Ayrshire.— Demonstra^ons  were  made  and  instruction  given  in  Cheese- 
making  at  53  centres.    Visiting  Dairies  for  29  days. 

Dumfriesshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  jpven  in 
Cheesemaking  at  18  centres ;  average  attendance,  18.  Visiting  Dairies  for 
12  days. 

Kirkcudbrif^htshire.— Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  ^ven 
in  Cheesemaking  at  8  centres.  Visiting  Dairies  for  36  days.  Total  visits, 
885. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART, 
By  ALEXANDER  ROCHE,  Esq.,  ^.S.A.,  SESSION  1907-8. 


Ab£bde£n  Gbat's  School  of  Art. 

Perception  of  beauty  and  delicacy  of  touch  are  apparent  in  the  Still-Iafe 
Studies  done  in  black  and  white,  and  colour  at  this  school. 

The  principle  of  putting  down  the  deepest  dark  and  highest  light,  and 
referring  all  intervening  tones  to  them  is  not  sufficiently  understood  or 
carried  out  in  paintings  and  drawings.  These  key-notes  of  dark  and  light 
should  always  be  stated  and  the  other  tones  correctly  related  to  them. 
Only  in  this  waj^  can  accuracy  of  tone  or  colour  be  given.  Neither  is  the 
actual  reproduction  of  the  tones  and  colours  of  the  objects  set  up  to  be 
copied,  sufficiently  realised.  Thus,  objects  of  a  rich  or  dark  nature  are  set 
in  f rant  of  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  give  a  true  representation  of  such 
dark  objects  m  grey  pencil  or  weak  "water-colour,  when  charcoal  or  oil 
paint  are  the  only  mediums  which  can  give  their  richness  and  dep^ 

Thongh  the  teachers  state  in  a  general  way  that  pupils  are  taught  to  see 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  one  shape  of  colour  lying  next  another— 
mosaic-like— and  to  represent  things  so  on  their  paper  or  canvas,  one  con- 
stantly finds  a  wire-like  outline  round  edges  of  these  masses  or  colours, 
where  no  line  can  possibly  be  seen  in  Nature.  Outlines  are  abstractions. 
They  onlv  stand  for  the  beginning  or  edges  of  tones  or  colours,  and 
are  used  by  artists  as  frank  conventions.  From  the  work  shown  in  this 
school  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  that  students  understand  this.  One  sees 
set  in  front  of  the  student  a  white  cast  of  leaf  or  ornament,  softly  relieved 
on  a  white  ^und— white  against  white — where  all  is  melting  ;  and  the 
representation  given  of  this  cast  is  a  chart  of  dimensions  of  the  projecting 
parts,  in  a  sharp  hard  line,  which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  tiling 
being  copied.  )Vere  the  student  to  grasp  the  idea  of  indicating  the  size 
of  the  masses  with  a  sympathetic  line — faint  in  one  place,  sharp  m  another 
—the  method  would  be  intelligible,  but  the  even  wire-like  outline  is  botib 
unsjrmpathetic  and  false.  In  this  connection  one  has  to  commend  a  plan 
carried  out  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  school^  namely,  the  e^e- 
training  Which  comes  of  studying  objects  at  some  distance  off,  putting 
down  what  is  seen,  not  known.  Some  studies  of  leaves^  plants,  etc.,  shown 
illustrate  the  success  achieved.  This  principle  carried  into  otner  work  is 
desirable,  and  will  help  to  correct  what  is  complained  of  above. 

There  might  be  more  study  from  the  nude  than  there  is  at  present ;  and 
if  students  could  make  one  study  in  the  painting-school,  and  have  the  same 
model  in  the  same  pose,  at  the  modelling-class,  tne  new  point  of  view,  and 
the  difference  in  the  medium  of  expression  would  result  in  their  realising 
more  intelligently  the  construction  and  form  of  the  figure. 

The  existing  minute  which  insists  on  the  model  being  swathed  round  the 
loins,  should  be  cancelled.  None  but  teachers  and  students  should  bo 
admitted  into  the  Life-rooms. 

The  practice  of  representing  what  is  before  the  eye  for  a  long  period  is  so 
destrimental  to  the  inventive  faculty  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
class  for  design  should  come  earlier  in  the  course  than  is  tiie  case  here. 

The  modelling  work  shown  is  of  a  high  and  most  praiseworthy  order. 

The  masters  of  the  varipus  departments  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic. 


DUKDBB  TECHmCAL  iNSTmrTE  (ArT  CLASSES). 

The  headmaster  is  making  a  courageous  fight  against  difficulties  in  this 
school,  where  there  is  clamant  need  for  accommodation.  Teaching,  at 
present,  is  being  done  under  great  disadvantages,  as  the  class-rooms  are 
unsuitable  in  lighting,  size,  and  number,  for  the  purposes  of  an  Art;  School 
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It  is  gratifying  to  leam  that  suitable  aooommodation  is  soon  to  be  provided 
The  enthuaia^iii  of  the  headmaster  is  refleeted  in  the  good  work  ol.the 
students. 

Suitable  and  tasteful  designs  for  jute  fabrics,  scnne  of  which  are  woven  in 
the  looms,  are  being  done ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Dundee  make  no  use  of  these  designs. 

Designs  for  woven  damasks  in  linen  are  shown,  which  are  both  beautiful 
and  practical ;  also  designs  for  linoleum,  which  are  worthy  of  high  praisci 
and  should  be  set  up  at  Dundee  and  Kirkcaldy  mills. 

.  The  wood-carving*  class  is  miserably  equipped.  This  class  ought  to  be 
associated  with  one  for  modelling  in  clay.  Some  fine  examples  of  wood* 
carving  ought  to  be  shown  on  the  room  walls. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  school  authorities  are  not  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  human  fi^re  as  a  means  of  acquiring  taste 
ano  knowledge  of  art  in  general.  Drawing  from  the  cast  and  trom  the  life 
is  not  sufficiently  encouraged.  Some  full-length  antique  figures  are  huddled 
in  dark  comers  of  rooms  where  they  cannot  be  properly  studied  or  drawn, 
and  there  is  scant  provision  made  for  carrvins  on  an  efficient  life-school. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  for  thenewouuding  provide  for  these  wants. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  studies  from  the  cast 
and  from  the  life  do  not  reach  a  high  standard. 

The  still -life  studies  in  water  colour  are  good,  but  only  such  groups 
should  be  set  as  are  in  a  fairly  light  kev,  as  the  medium  is  not  designed 
to  reproduce  dark  tones ;  for  such,  oil  colours  should  be  used. 

In  this  school  one  feels  that  work  is  being  carried  on  under  intelligent 
guidance  and  with  enthusiasm. 


Edinburgh  College  of  Art. 


This  school  being  in  a  state  of  transition,  some  confusion  is  evident. 
Little  wonder  if  matters  are  not  as  well  ordered  as  they  might  be  under 
more  settled  conditions.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  re-starting 
of  this  school  under  new  management,  and  with  handsome  premises,  a 
summary  of  the  work  at  present  being  done  is  of  value.  It  is  to  b6 
presumed  that  an  eifort  to  improve  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  be 
made.  Teachers  seem  to  be  interested  exclusively  in  their  own  depart- 
ments, and  there  is  want  of  an  inevitable  following  on  in  the  course  of 
study.  A  strong  Director  is  needed  to  control  the  relations  of  the  different 
departments ;  one  who  can  make  a  student  understand  that  it  may  be 
necessary  now  and  again  to  refer  to  the  antique  for  further  knowledge  of  the 
figure,  that  his  life-school  work  may  be  benefited.  Teachers  complaining 
that  o^er  masters  take  their  best  pupils  from  them  have  but  a  poor 
notion  of  their  duties. 

There  is  good  work  being  done  in  painting  from  the  Life,  but  one  saw  no 
canvases  being  put  up  near  the  model  for  examination  and  correction. 
The  studies  were  in  different  tones  of  colour ;  one  student  making  flesh 
INnk,  another  yellcw,  and  so  on.  Exact  matching  of  colour  is  not 
sufficiently  insisted  on.  The  darkest  and  lightest  tones  are  not  definitely 
stated,  nor  is  the  method  of  working  to  a  scale  of  light  and  shade  taught. 
Students  might  with  advantage  make  life-size  studies  of  the  Torso. 

The  rooms  used  as  Life  -  schools  are  badlv  lit,  and  the  various  lights 
which  pkiy  on  the  model  make  study  very  difficult. 

Drawings  from  the  Life  are  not  of  a  very  high  standard,  nor  is  the 
method  of  teaching  always  that  of  the  painter.  In  some  of  the  classes 
young  f «)lk  ate  being  taught  to  represent  the  figure  with  a  pointy  looking  only 
to  the  edges.  When  these  students  come  to  paint  with  a  brush,  and  lay  in  a 
mass*  of  colour,  which  must  have  at  one  place  sharp  relief  and  at  another 
melting  edges,  they  will  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty.    Drawing  in  masses 
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of  light  and  shade  from  the  beginning,  and  carrying  on  a  course  of 
modelling,  are  suggested  as  better  means  of  realising  the  solid  than 
outline  drawing. 

Some  capital  time  sketches  done  from  the  living  model  are  shown. 

Drawings  from  the  antique.  Competent  and  earnest  workers  here,  but 
the  vicious  wire-outline  everywhere  in  evidence.  Were  these  stadents 
masters  of  the  solid,  one  could  imderstand  the  use  of  expressive  outline- 
it  would  not  be  the  mechanical  line  one  sees  in  these  drawings — but  when 
one  realises  that  these  students  are  proposing  to  present  the  superficies  of 
solids,  and  their  planes,  and  all  this  with  a  shEirp  line,  the  method  can  onlv 
be  called  unintelligent.  That  youne  folk  should  be  confused  by  a  methoa 
which  at  the  beginning  of  their  studies  sets  up  an  abstraction— a  scaffolding 
which  they  cannot  see — and  are  encouraged  to  become  blind  to  what 
actually  the^  do  see,  seems  incredible.  Put  up  a  light  object,  a  white  cast 
pleasantly  lighted^  against  a  grey  or  coloured  oackgrouna.  Give  the  pupil 
a  grey  or  coloured  paper  of  the  tone  or  colour  of  the  background.  .  Let 
him  indicate  on  this  with  pencil,  chalk  or  charcoal,  the  mosaic  of  light  aiid 
shade  he  sees  :  mark  at  once  the  darkest  and  ligntest  tones  (using  white 
chalk  for  the  light  if  necessary)  and  leaving  the  paper  for  half  tones,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  is  forced  to  really  draw  :  for  ev^  touch  he  puts  on  the 
paper  will  tell,  and  all  his  observation  ana  skill  will  be  needed  to  fac-dmile 
what  he  sees  in  front  of  him.  If  the  shadows  be  darker  than  pencil  will 
give  he  must  use  black  chalk  or  soft  charcoal.  After  a  time,  when  his 
knowledge  of  handling  chalk  or  charcoal  is  greater,  if  he  chooses  he  may 
work  on  white  paper  and  add  the  background.  Such  a  method  leads 
directly  to  paintmff  where  the  procedure  is  the  same,  and  all  the  time  he  b 
in  direct  touch  witn  Nature,  only  matching  what  he  sees  and  as  he  sees  it 

The  Elementary  Class  in  Drawing  is  badly  taught.  Casts  of  ornament 
are  placed  in  front  of  pupils,  and  in  some  cases  the  pupils  make  their 
drawings  larger  than  the  casts.  They  should  be  taught  to  make  them  as 
they  see  them — less.  Here  again  the  aspect  of  the  model  is  quite  dis- 
regarded and  hard  clear  outlines  substituted  for  expressive  edges  of  things. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  getting  shadows  related  to  each  other  justly  *  and 
there  is  little  idea  of  the  intelligent  use  of  pencil  or  charcoal.  For  draw- 
ing in  pencil  small  sheets  of  paper  should  be  used,  pencil  beinff  a  gentle 
instrument.    For  charcoal  or  chalk  larger  sheets  are  more  suitable. 

The  paintings  in  oil  done  from  the  draped  model  are  very  good,  as  are 
also  life-studies  in  oil  done  under  the  Anatomy  master. 

Of  the  Modelling  Class  one  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Taught 
by  an  enthusiastic  artist,  his  pupils  respond  to  his  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Tnere  is  a  refreshing  "  vim  "  about  this  class  which  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. Proceeding  from  the  shapes  of  the  bones  outwards,  to  a  study 
of  the  superficial  markings,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  observe  correctly  the 
poise  ana  relation  of  parte,  one  to  another.  Cnaracter  and  movement  are 
made  apparent  in  the  mass  before  proceeding  to  the  elaboration  of  detail. 
In  the  same  way  the  basic  things  in  ornament  are  dealt  with,  and  there  is 
a  freedom  and  knowledge  in  the  handiwork  which  indicates  that  the 
minds  of  the  students  are  exercised  and  interested.  Composition  and 
Drapery  are  dealt  with  in  a  bright  intelligent  way.  Altogether  an 
admirable  class. 

The  class  for  design  also  is  ably  conducted  and  the  teacher  here  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  beautiful  productions  emanating  from  his  pupils' 
taste  and  invention.  It  is  evident  that  the  students  have  been  got  to 
think  and  that  their  invention  has  been  stirred.  From  the  direct  study 
of  natural  objects  designs  are  made,  which  are  both  tasteful  and  of  ^ood 
style.  Designs  for  wallpar^ers,  jeweller's  work,  wrought  iron  and  stained 
glass,  are  done  with  distinction.  One  regrets  tnat  there  is  not  opportunity 
for  the  embroidery  and  stained  glass  work  being  carried  out  in  this  school. 

In  the  Architectural  Class  cardboard  digrams  of  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture are  given  to  the  students  to  copy.    Would  pot  the  sense  of  beauty 
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and  the  reasonableness  of  the  measurements  be  better  understood  if 
students  made  drawings  from  scaled  casts  or  actual  reproductions  of  these 
orders  ? 

The  course  of  study  in  this  Architectural  department  seems  to  concern 
itself  almost  entirely  with  classic  styles.  Wul  the  study  of  Gothic  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  new  school  ?  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  a  knowledge  of  proportion  and  beauty  may  be  taught  by  the  study  of 
classic  architecture,  out  as  there  is  a  successful  Sketch  and  Measuring 
Club  in  connection  with  the  school,  which  must  in  this  country  find  that 
most  of  its  work  bears  on  Gothic  architecture,  one  woidd  expect  to  find 
more  direct  interest  taken  in  this  branch  of  architecture. 


Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College  (Art  Classes). 

Heriot-Watt  0ollege  has  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  Art  Study  wisely . 
directed.  One  sees  at  work  an  organised  scheme  of  education,  appealing 
to  the  interest  and  sense  of  the  student.  There  seems  to  be  complete 
harmony  and  co-operation  between  directors  and  teachers,  and  the  impres- 
sion left  on  one,  after  examining  the  pupils'  work  is,  that  the  institution  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  teaching  lads  to  see  accurately  and  to  use  their 
talents  wisely. 

The  Life-School  and  the  Antique  Boom  stand  side  by  side,  and  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  one  branch  of  study  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other.  The  works  in  black  and  white  done  from  life  are,  considering  the 
little  time  given  it,  surprisingly  good.  They  show  both  freedom  and 
character. 

The  system  of  study  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  Life  Schools  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  whether  in  the  Draped,  Antique,  or  Life 
Rooms,  one  finds  earnest  endeavour  and  intelligence  shown  by  masters  and 
students. 

Pen  and  ink  character  sketches  done  from  models  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  publishers  are  excellent,  and  of  such  a  standard  as  likely  to  tempt 
those  exacting  purchasers. 

Tone  studies  on  brown  paper  are  shown  which  exhibit  true  tones,  and 
light  and  shade  studies  give  related  values  and  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  getting  elementary  pupils  to  see 
objects  truly,  a  gallant  attempt  is  being  made,  and  the  use  made  of  outline 
is  intelligent.  Lectures  on  historic  ornament  are  fully  understood,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  numbers  of  note  books  filled  with  well -observed  jottings. 

The  modelling  class  is  not  intimately  associated  with  the  Life-School  or 
Antique  Class,  which  is  regrettable  ;  but  a  number  of  wood  carvers  are  at 
work  there,  designing  in  relief  with  what  appears  good  direction. 

In  summing  up,  the  hope  has  to  be  expressed  that,  if  this  School  has  to 
be  merged  in  the  new  College  of  Art,  the  easer  interest  at  present  displayed 
by  the  students  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  in  their  studies  may  be 
continued  and  conserved  under  the  new  rigime. 


Glasgow  School  of  Art. 


An  admirable  school  controlled  by  a  director  whose  influence  is  felt 
throughout  every  department.  Masters  work  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
the  pui)il  has  the  benefit  of  being  conducted  through  his  studies  in  an 
interesting  and  logical  way.  The  Professor  of  Painting  has  corrected  the 
blight  of  bad  colour  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  work  of  the  school. 
Lads  learn  form  by  working  at  drawing  as  wqII  as  modelling ;  and  architects 
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not  merely  draw  on  paper,  but  set  up  prqjecU  or   sketches   in  clay. 

Embroidery  is  designed  on  paper,  and  carried  out  in  appropriate  materia]9  \ 

and  Anatomy  is  so  well  digested  that  there  is  a  wise  understanding  of  thQ 
I  structure  of  the  figure  displayed  in  the  majoiity  of  the  figure  studies.^  The 

!  work  shown  by  Elementary  School  Teachers — who  get  opportunity  to 

I  attend  the  school  once  a  week  for  two  and  a  half  hours — is  reuly  exceUent, 

and  one  can  onlv  rejoice  that  the  bad  old  days  are  now  past  when  there 
;  was  one  kind  of  drawing  in  the  Board  School  and  another  kind  in  the 

Art  School. 

Painting  from  the  nude,  life-size,  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  Professor 
of  Painting  has  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  teaching. 

I  In  observing  the  painting  being  done  from  the  model  at  the  time  of  visit) 

one  felt  on  comparing  the  studies  with  Nature  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  paint  too  low  in  tone,  and  black  was  arrived  at  too  quickly.  A  distinct 
leaning  to  amber  in  the  li£;ht&  instead  of  pink  or  clear  colour,  was  also 
evident.  Students  did  not  hold  up  their  paintings  beside  the  model  and 
compare  them.  By  so  doing  a  better  fac- simile  of  the  actual  pitch  of  colour 
would  be  got. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  suggested  that  where  a  note  of  positive 
colour  occurs  in  Nature,  some  colour  which  is  easily  matched  by  a  pigment 
from  the  palette,  this  positive  colour  should  be  put  at  once  on  the  canvas, 
as  it  will  provide  the  student  with  a  sure  note  by  which  he  may,  by 
comparison,  find  more  subtle  colours. 

FahtAvn^  frank  the  Living  Animal, — This  class  suffers  from  want  of  a 
ph^n  air  studio. 

Oil  painting  from  the  Cast  and  Still  Life.  Works  worthy  of 
commendation,  with  this  qualification  that  the  tendency  to  get  things  too 
dark  is  pronounced.  There  is  great  ingenuity  shown  by  teachers  in 
arranging  still-life  groups.  One  of  a  lighted  red  lamp  shining  on  coloured 
pottery  was  beautiful. 

The  work  done  in  Water  Colours  from  still-life  is  also  good.  Suitable 
effects,  possible  of  being  realised  in  water-colours  are  given,  and  workman- 
like results  shown. 

Advanced  students  are  properly  given  the  use  of  models  to  help  them  to 
carry  out  their  figure  compositions. 

In  black  and  white  studies  from  the  figure,  ^nerally  speakine,  outline 
is  used  intelligently,  and  the  principle  of  working  in  masses  of  h^ht  and 
shade  adopted.  Students  appear  to  grasp  this  scheme  of  lo^dngat 
objects  in  a  big  way,  and  seeing  them  in  shapes  of  li^^ht  and  shade.  The 
tone  of  the  shadows  is  not  always  controlled  oy  marking  the  darkestftone, 
and  workiuj^  in  relation  to  it,  and  this  point  could  with  advantage  be 
better  studied.  Studies  on  brown  paper  of  the  colour  of  the  background 
are  done,  with  the  light  figure  put  in  with  white  or  red  chalks.  These 
studies  have  both  character  and  beauty. 

The  Designs  shown,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  were  good ;  and  much 
fanciful  ana  beautiful  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  ladies  in  the 
Embroidery  Class. 

Modelling  from  the  life  is  very  competent.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  same 
student,  at  different  times  of  the  day  working,  now  at  painting,  now  with 
the  point,  and  again  in  the  Modelling  Class  with  clay.  Construction  and 
character  are  sought  for,  and  the  handling  of  the  material  is  fresh  and 
vigorous.  An  advanced  student  is  setting  up  a  scaled-figure  design,  on  a 
model  of  an  existing  doorway.  The  work  is  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  Applied  Sculpture. 

None  too  soon  additional  accommodation  is  being  provided  for  this 
school,  as  most  of  the  day  and  night  classes  are  overcrowded. 

Olas^w  is  fortunate  in  her  Art  School.  Her  proper  civic  pride  in  her 
institutions  is  deserved,  and  might  well  be  extended  to  her  Art  School 
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TABLE  No.  5. 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Statement  shewing  the  number  of  Students  instructed  in,  and  the  arant 
made  by  the  Department  to  the  ten  Centred  Institutions  working  under  Special 
Minntes  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  87  of  the  Concinuation  Class 
Code  in  respect  of  the  Session  1906-1907  and  the  preceding  Session. 


Sesaion  1906-1907. 

Session  1905-1906. 

Naxs. 

•Number  of 
Students 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

£     f.  <f. 
2,849    9    0 

1,481    8    7 
1.845  16    2 
1 1,970  2    2 

8,416    1  10 

8,266    4  11 

698    6    8 

2,364  11    7 

844    8  11 

2,848    1    6 

•Number  of 

Siudents 

initrnoted. 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

]ymj.    |Bvtnlnf. 

D»y.     JErenlng. 

I.    Aberdeen    and  North  of  / 

Scotland     College     of 

Agriculture    ....          I. 

II.    Aberdeen  Gordon's  College 

-  and  Oray'B  School  of  Art 

III.  Dnndee  Technical  Inatitnte 

IV.  Rdinbnrgh    and    Kast    off 

Scotland      College       ot{ 

Agricnlttire . .                   l 

V.    Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt 

College        

VI.    Olaagow      and      Weat     of 
Hcotland  Technical    Col- 
lege     

merclal  College 

Vni.    aiasgow  School  of  Art 

IX.    Leith  Nautical  College 

X.    The    Weet    of     Scotland^ 

Agricultural  College  (In- 1 

eluding  Kilmarnookr 

Dairy  School)     ..       ..J 

97 
(Central 
only). 

ei 

18 
94 
(Central 
only). 

190 

644 

179 
284 
187 

126 
(Central 
only). 

79 
ClaMCB 

782 

964 

176 

aaasea 

8.606 

4,612 

1,095 
929 
226 

78 
Classes 

168 
(Central 
only) 

66 

113 

(Central 

only) 

182 

685 

199 
241 
160 

90 
(Central 
only) 

22 

Classes 

884 

1,095 

185 

Classes 

8.589 

8,812 

988 

1,052 

171 

181 
Classes 

£    t.    d, 

2,26114    6 

1,482  10    S 
1.291  10    6 
t2,090  14    2 

8.861  18    8 

8,446  17    6 

698    0    8 
2,416    8    4 

880  17    8 
8,081    1    % 

Totals 

1,776 

12,465 

25,028    Oil 

1,748 

11324 

26,290    7    9 

*  For  ^lrther  particulars  see  detailed  Statistics  in  connection  with  the  nurtous  reports, 
t  Includes  a  separate  grant  of  £100  on  behalf  of  the  Forestry  Classes  conducted  in  the 
University  of  Bfjinburgh. 
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{Circvlar  to  Secondary  Education  Committees.) 

C.  397. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

UhMay  1908. 
Sir, 

In  terms  ol  paragraph  18  of  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897, 
it  now  ialls  to  your  Committee  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department  their  Scheme  for  the  distribution  ot  the  grants 
payable  to  them  under  that  Minute  and  under  the  Minute  of 
25th  February,  1908. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  this  Scheme  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later 
than  \st  J\ins. 

The  amount  available  for  distribution  by  Secondary  Education 
Committees jinder  the  Minute  of  10th  June^  19^97,  is  approxi- 
mately thesanJ^a3lfltyi6te.r^naIIiely,£54w^  (see  iEppenoix  II.). 
Your  Committee  will  also  be  informed  in  due  course  of  the 
amounts,  if  any,  payable  for  the  year  1907-8  for  the  purposes  ot 
Technical  Education  under  jth^  prqvifii^ns  of-pPi^t^rapn  11  of  tho 
said  Minute,  but  tliiare  is  ho  reason  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
sums  which  may  be  available  under  this  head  will  show  any  such 
diminution  upon  those  available  last  year  as  to  affect  the  pre- 
paration of  your  Committee's  Scheme. 

The  general  considerations  by  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
Department,  the  Committee  should  be  guided  in  formulating 
their  Scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  above  grants  have 
been  fully  set  forth  from  year  to  year  in  Circular  359,  extracts 
from  which  are  attached  hereto — page  909. 


The  additional  sum  which  has  been  allocated  for  the  forth- 
coming year  for  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  for  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  bursars  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the 
Minute  of  25th  February,  1908,  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
the  General  Aid  Grant,  is  £(50,000.  Of  the  latter  sum  an  amount 
not  exceeding  £3,000  will  be  reserved  as  stated  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  that  section ;  the  balance  of  £57,000  being  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  basis  as  before.  The  amoimt  which  will 
be  paid  to  your  Committee  under  this  Minute  is  shown  in 
Appendix  II.  If,  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross, 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  it  is  found  that  a 
further  sum  might  be  utilised  m  providing  additional  bursaries, 
full  details  of  the  names  and  qualifications  of  the  supplementary 
candidates,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  Higher  Grade  or 
Secondary  Schools  which  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  attend, 
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should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval.  The 
claims  of  these  Highland  Counties  for  a  share  of  tne  additional 
grant  of  £3,000  wQl  then  be  specially  considered,  and  an  award 
made. 

In  the  award  of  all  bursaries  by  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mittees the  following  main  principles  should  be  kept  in  view : — 

1.  As  indicated  in  Article  57  ot  the  Regulations,  two  kinds  of 
bursaries  and  allowances  should  be  awarded. 

(a.)  Intermediate  Bursaries,  To  be  aweirded  to. pupils 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to 
enable  them  to  attend  at  schools  reco^ised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  giving  instruction  suitable  for  this  purpose — that 
is  at  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Schools. 

(6.)  Seconda/ry  Bursaries.  To  be  awarded  to  pupils  who 
have  already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  at  schools  which  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  full  Secondary  curriculum.  . 

Jimior  Students. — This  latter  class  of  bursaries  and 
allowances  should  include  the  provision  for  accepted 
Junior  Students  which  is  required  by  the  Regulations ;  out, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  bur- 
sanes  and  allowances  for  such  of  the  Junior  Students 
nominated  by  your  Committee  as  may  require  them,  thiere 
is  no  need  to  establish  a  definite  set  of  bursaries  for  Jimior 
Students  only,  or  to  treat  Junior  Students  in  any  way 
differently  from  other  bursars  attending  a  Secondary 
School.  It  should  be  understood  that  while  each  Com- 
mittee will  nominate  candidates  from  its  own  district, 
and  will  award  to  certain  of  them  such  allowances  as  it 
may  see  fit,  the  choice  of  a  centre  of  instruction  is  not 
restricted  to  the  schools  of  a  particular  county  or  burgh, 
but  should  be  determined  by  considerations  of  individual 
convenience.  Moreover,  it  snould  be  clearly  borne  in  mind 
that  the  nomination  of  a  qualified  pupil  as  a  Junior  StudeAt 
docs  not  ipso  facto  carry  with  it  the  right  to  a  bursary  or 
maintenance  allowance.  There  will  be  cases,  particularly 
where  the  Junior  Student  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Junior  Student  Centre  at  which  he  or  she  is  in  attend- 
ance, where,  upon  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  no 
such  payments  are  necessary,  and  there  will  be  more  cases 
in  which  the  payment  may  without  hardship  be  strictly 
limited  in  amount. 

2.  ArMywat  of  Bursaries  or  Allowances.  The  fixing  of  the 
amount  of  the  bursary  or  allowance  in  each  case  will  caU  for 
very  carefid  consideration  by  your  Committee  of  the  claims  of 
individual  applicants.  In  awarding  bursaries,  and  particularly 
intermediate  bursaries,  the  Committee  should  b^  guided  by  the 
following  considerations : — 
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(a.)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  boys  and  girls  are 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen.  No  bursary  or  other  financial  assistance  should 
therefore  be  awarded  to  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  agp, 
unless  their  attendance  at  a  central  school  necessitates  their 
residing  away  from  home,  in  which  case  account  may  be 
taken  of  whatever  expense  is  necessarily  incurred  either  in 
travelling  or  in  boarding  at  the  centre  of  instruction. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  whose 
homes  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  central  school  at  which 
they  are  to  attend,  the  amount  of  the  bursary  should  be 
limited  to  such  small  sum  as  may  cover  any  additional 
expense  incurred  for  books,  etc. 

(c.)  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  pupil  is  required  to 
travel  or  reside  away  from  home,  the  amount  of  the  bursary 
awarded  should  be  fixed  on  a  correspondingly  more  liberal 
scale,  the  object  of  this  diflFerentiation  being,  of  course,  to 
put  parents  living  in  districts  remote  from  the  centre  of 
instruction  at  no  disadvantage  when  compared  with  parents 
who  are  living  close  to  that  centre. 

3.  Principles  of  Award,  The  Committee  should  endeavour 
as  &r  as  possible  to  aim  at  an  equitable  distribution  of  bursaries 
over  the  different  schools  from  which  the  qnalified  applicants 
are  drawn.  When  the  applications  have  been  received  and  the 
schools  from  which  the  candidates  come  ascertained,  an  award 
should  be  made  on  the  principle  of  giving  as  far  as  possible  one 
bursary  to  each  school  and  additional  bursaries  to  certain  schools 
in  consideration  of  their  size  and  of  the  number  of  qnalified 
candidates  put  forward  by  them.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same 
procedure  should  be  followed  in  awarding  Secondary  Bursaries. 
On  this  principle,  competition  for  a  bursary,  so  far  as  competition 
might  be  necessary,  would  be  between  pupils  of  the  same  school, 
ana  would  take  full  account  of  their  previous  record  in  that 
school 

It  is  believed  that  considerable  sums  of  money  which  are 
available  under  the  Schemes  of  Administration  of  various 
Educational  Endowments  are  useful  in  bringing  pupils  to  Inter- 
mediate and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Department  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  place  at  your  disposal  any  information  desired  by 
your  Committee  as  to  the  Educational  Endowments  already 
•  existing  in  your  district.  It  is  suggested  that  as  regards  the 
smaller  bursaries  available  under  these  endowment  schemes 
the  Committee  should  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  Governors  with  a  view  to  supplementing  their  amount 
where  necessary  in  order  to  enable  tne  holders  to  pursue  their 
studies  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School 

4.  Intermediate  bursaries  should  be  tenable  only  at  schools 
which  have  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as  Higher  Grade 
Schools  in  terms  of  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Code  or  at  schools  which 
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are  recognised  as  Secondary  Schools.  Secondary  bursaries  are 
tenable  at  Junior  Student  Centres  or  at  schools  which  bring 
their  pupils  up  to  the  stage  of  the  Group  Leaving  Certificate. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  award  of  bursaries  should  be 
made  only  out  of  the  fund  which  is  ear-marked  for  that  purpose 
under  the  General  Aid  Grant  Minute.  Any  residue  which  may 
be  available,  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  after  the 
normal  purposes  of  that  fund  have  been  achieved,  may  also  be 
so  utilised,  together  with  the  balance,  if  any,  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  your  Committee  from  the  previous  year. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  award  of  their  bursaries  for  the  current  year, 
your  Committee  should  take  care  to  assure  themselves,  not  only 
that  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  these  awards  to  their  actual 
holders  until  they  have  completed  their  course  of  Secondary  or 
Intermediate  Education,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  that  the 
number  of  bursaries  which  will  "  fall  in  "  at  the  end  of  this  year 
is  such  that  they  will  next  year  be  in  a  position  to  award  fresh 
bursaries  to  an  approximately  equal  extent.  So  long  as  these 
grants  continue  to  be  allocated  under  a  Minute  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  the  Committee  may  reasonably  expect 
to  receive  in  each  future  year  sums  approximately  equal  to 
those  detailed  in  colunm  3  of  Appendix  II.  in  respect  of  the 
current  year.     But,  in  any  award  of  bursaries  which  they  may 

f)ropose  to  make,  the  Committee  should  not  assume  that  the 
iiture  will  see  any  further  increase  over  the  sum  allocated  for 
the  -present  year. 


The  scheme  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate,  and  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  show  clearly  the  separate  paragraphs,  duly 
numbered,  and  the  particulars  relating  to  the  proposed  allocation 
of  the  grant.  If  the  new  scheme,  as  su  omitted  to  tne  Department, 
shows  substantial  amendment  upon  the  scheme  of  the  previous 
year,  the  fact  of  its  submission  should  be  at  the  same  time 
announced  by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circu- 
lating in  the  district.  The  Committee  should  forward  to  the 
Department  copies  of  the  newspapers  containing  this  advertise- 
ment, which  should  follow,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  form  set  forth 
in  Appendix  I.  on  page  907. 


It  will  also  be  necessary  for  your  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
Article  3  of  the  Regulations,  to  make  nomination  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  young  persons  who  desire  and  are  qualified  to  be  enrolled 
as  Junior  Students.  I  am  to  suggest  that  your  Committee  might 
forthwith  proceed  to  invite  applications  from  young  persons 
resident  within  your  district  who  possess,  or  hope  to  possess,  as 
the  result  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  tne  current 
session,  the  necessary  qualification  in  the  shape  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  nominating 
students,  the  choice  of  the  Committee  need  not  be  limited  to 
those  candidates  to  whom  they  may  be  able  to  award  a  bursary. 
All  young    persons  otherwise   qualified  are  fully  eligible  for 
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nomination.  The  list  of  nominations  for  1908-9  should,  as  far 
as  poaaible,  be  completed  before  the  end  of  tlte  summer  aeeeum 
of  this  year,  in  oraer  that  the  candidates  selected  may  be  in  a 
position  to  berin  their  studies  as  Junior  Students  on  the  re- 
opening of  tne  Junior  Student  Centres  after  the  summer 
holidays.  In  this  connection  your  attention .  is  particularly 
directed  to  Articles  3^  4»  and  5  of  the  Begulatjons.  The  list 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

The  Department  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  Awnud 
Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your  Committee,  together  with 
a  Short  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  progress 
of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  their  district  duriiig 
tlie  past  year,  I  am  accordingly  to  request  that  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  forward  to  this  Department,  on  one  of  the 
enclosed  forms,  a  certified  statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your 
Committee  for  the  12  months  ending  15th  May,  1908>  together 
with  Summaries  (on  one  of  each  of  the  enclosea  forms)  showing 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  each  School  or  Scholar  durmg 
the  same  period.  Additional  forms  for  the  Summaries  will  te 
supplied  if  required. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  circumstances  may  render  some 
delay  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  Report,  the  Accovmts 
for  tne  past  year  need  not  be  delayed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Report,  and  might  without  inconvenience  to  your  Committee  be 
submitted  at  uitest  before  tlie  end  of  May,  the  Report  being 
forwarded  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  found  possible: 

Additional  copies  of  this  Circular  are  enclosed  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

I  have,  etc.i  *  * 

J;    STRUTHERS. 
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APPENDIX    I. 


FoBM  OF  Advertisement. 

Committee  on  Sbcondaby  Edttcation  foe  the  County  (or  as  the  case 
may  be)  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for 
the  County  (or  as  the  ca^e  may  be)  of have  this  day  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  a  Scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  the  sum  available  to  them  under  Section  II.b  of  the  Minute  of  25th 
February,  1908  (Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant),  Section  2  (1)  {b)  of 
the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  and  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated  10th 
June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900 ;  and  that  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  16  of  the  said  Minute,  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  will,  during  one  month  from  this  date,  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  objections  to  such  Schema  made  to  them  in  writing  by  any  public 
body  or  persons  interested  in  the  same.  Statements  of  objections  should 
be  forwarded  in  duplicate. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  by  Schu<-»1 
Boards  or  other  school  managers  in  the  district  at  a  charge  of  {not 

to  exceed  one  shilling), 

(Signed) 


Clerk  to  the  C!ommittee. 
Address 

Dated  this day  of 1908. 
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APPENDIX    ir. 


Table  showing  how  much  each  Committee  will  receive  of  the  sum  of  54,000/. 
under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th 
April,  1900 ;  and  of  the  sum  of  67,000^.  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the  Minute 
of  25th  February,  1908. 


County. 


Aberdeen  (excluding  Burgh) 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan     .        -        .        . 
Dumbarton         -        .        -        - 

Dumfries 

Edinburgb  (excluding  City  and 

Leith  Burgh)  -        -        -        - 
Elgin-        .        .        -        -        - 

Fife 

Forfar  (excluding  Dundee) 
Haddington        -        .        -        - 

Inverness 

Kincardine         .        .        .        _ 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    -        -        -        - 
Lanark  (excluding  Glasgow  City 

and  Govan )    -        -        -        - 
Linlithgow  .        .        -        - 

Nairn  .        -        .        -        - 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty    - 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Sutherland          .... 
Wigtown 

School  Boiird  Bur,jhs. 

Edinburgh 

Cslasgow 

Aberdeen 

DlukIco 

Liitli 

Scliool  Board  Pariah. 
Gov»iu 


Total 


Fixed 
Grant. 


Amount  of  Grant  according 
to  population. 


Minute  of  10th 
June,  1897. 


£ 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
2C0 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 


7,800 


£  s.    d, 

1,666  4  10 

766  19  3 

2,631  19  9 

638  6  6 

321  11  6 

194  1  8 

349  18  0 

329  12  5 

1,177  1  5 

749  14  2 


965  13 
459  14 
2,260  15 
1,269  14 
399  8 
930  10 
325  16 

73 
408 


8  10 
3  () 


4,992 

686 

90 

296 

155 

1,276 

3,028 
789 
501 
241 
290 

1,466 
221 
333 


15  5 

8  1 
1  11 

9  7 
6  3 
6  4 

17  7 

15  8 

0  9 

12  3 

19  6 

8  5 

9  10 
6  9 


3,276  6  8 
6,440  16  4 
1,585  15  11 
1,665  0  7 
800  0  0 


2,149     6  11 


16,200    0    0 


Minateof2oth 
Feb.,  1908. 


Total. 


£    «.  d. 

2,043     8  3 

946    5  0 

3,247     5  1  : 

787  10  10 

396  14  11 

239    9  1 

431  13  11 

406  13  6 

1,462    4  7 1 

924  19  4  I 

1,191     8  7 1 

567    3  5i 

2,789     5  3; 

1,566  11  21 

492  16  3 

1,148     1  4 

401  19  2 

90  12  2 

503  11  11 


6,159  18 
846  17 
111  3 
365  15 
191  12 

1,574  13 

3,736  18 
974  8 
618 
298 
359 

1,809 
273 
414 


£«.(/. 

3,899  13  1 

1,913  4  3 

6,079  4  10 

1,625  17  4 

918  6  5 

633  10  9 

981  11  11 

936  5  11 

2,829  6  0 

1,874  13  6 

2,367  2  3 

1,226  17  6 

5,260  0  8 

3,036  5  11 

1,092  5  0 

2,278  12  I 

927  15  2 

364  1  0 

1,111  15  6 


11,352 

1,733 

401 

862 

546 

3,050 

6,965 

1,964 

1,319 

73y 

849 

3,476 

694 

951 


13  8 
5  4 
5  0 

5  4 

18  7 

19  11 
16  3 

3  10 

4  1 

14  t 
19  8 

12  n 

15  2 

6  0 


I 


4,042  4  7   7,518  11  3 

7,843  9  2  14,587  5  6 

1,953  10  0  3,742  5  11 

2,054  5  2;  .3,919  5  9 

987  0  3;  1,987  0  3 


2,651  15  6  5,001  2  5 


')7,000  0  0 '111,000  0  0 
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Enclosure  to  Circular  397, 

Extracts  from  Circular  359  relating  to  the  allocation  by  County 
and  Burgh  Committees  of  the  grants  available  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  funds  administered  by  Committees  is  the 

Sromotion  of  Higher  Education— which  may,  with  sufficient  exactness,  be 
efined  to  be  systematic  education  beyond  the  stage  indicated  in  Article  29 1. 
of  the  Day  School  Code— by  means  which  supplement  the  provision  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  from  the  school  fund  of  any  particular 
district,  but  do  not  relieve  the  burden  which  may  fairly  fall  upon  that  fund. 

2.  Provision  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  in  two  forms — (i)  by  grants 
to  suitable  schools  ;  (ii)  by  provision  of  bursaries  and  free  scholarships  to 
individual  pupils.  These  two  objects  are  quite  distinct,  and  confusion  is 
apt  to  result  from  the  attempt  to  combine  them  as,  «.^.,  by  making  the 
grant  to  a  school  depend  on  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
places.  The  grant  to  each  school  ought  to  be  determined  b:^  the  considera- 
tions stated  in  the  next  paragraph ;  the  free  scholarships  should  be 
regarded  as  grants  to  tndtvtduals,  and  should  take  the  form  of  paying 
eitner  through  the  pupil,  or  directly  to  the  Managers  of  the  school,  the 
normal  fees  of  the  school  attended  by  the  pupil  to  whom  the  scholarship 
is  granted. 

3.  (a)  Grants  to  schools  should,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
be  confined  to  Higher  Class  Schools  and  Higher  Grade  Departments  of 
State-aided  Schook.  The  amount  should  not  vary  directly  with  the 
attendance  or  with  the  number  of  Leaving  Certificates  gained,  but  should 
be  determined  solely  by  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  school  as  shown 
by  a  statement  of  income  from  fees,  grants.  Common  Good,  Ac,  and  of 
estimated  expenditure  upon  equipment,  staff,  &c.,  provided  that  such 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Committee  as  reasonable.  The  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  obtain  and  forward  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  such  a  statement  for  all  schools  in  their  district  upon  forms 
applicable  to  each  class  of  school. 

(b)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee's  grants  should  not  be  of  ^xed 
amount  (except  as  regards  a  maximum  limit),  but  should  be  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
school  or  financial  year.  In  no  case  should  they  be  such  as  entire! v  to 
relieve  Managers  from  the  necessity  of  making  some  contribution  from 
their  funds,  and  in  all  cases  the  Committee's  contribution  should  secure  for 
the  school  some  positive  addition  to  such  normal  equipment  and  stafiing  as 
might  naturally  be  provided  from  the  school  fund.  From  an  examination 
of  the  returns  made  by  School  Managers  on  forms  S.  14  and  S.  20  (copies 
of  which  have  been  furnished  your  Committee  from  time  to  time),  it  is 
clear  that  these  conditions  have  not  always  been  fulfiUed  in  the  past  and 
my  Lords  trust  that  your  CJommittee  wiO  co-operate  with  them  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure,  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  such  returns,  that  any  grant 
made  is  not  used  in  substitution  for.  or  m  relief  of,  rates  (paragraph  90  of 
the  Minute).  A  certificate  that  sucn  investigation  has  been  made  should 
be  appended  to  the  Committee's  annual  report  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  all  cases  where  the  Committee  has  reason  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expenditure. 

4.  My  Lords  again  recommend  that  special  grants  should  be  made, 
through  Managers,  to  the  teachers  of  schools  not  otherwise  in  receipt  ot 
aid  under  the  scheme,  on  account  of  duly  qualified  pupils  from  their  scnools 
who  have  passed  into,  and  remain  for  a  reei^cnable  time  at.  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  department.  Such  grants,  which  should  be  mcxierate 
in  amount,  will  not  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  £10  limit  referred  to  in 
paragraph  10  e  of  the  Minute,  and  payment  is  not  conditional  upon  the 

S reduction  of  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  21  of  the 
finute. 
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LIST  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES. 


County,  Borgh, 
or  Pariah. 


Inipeotor  nominated 

by  Department 
to  net  on  CommittM. 


Name  and  Addresi  of  Clerk. 


BUEQHS. 

Aberdeen- 
Dundee  - 
Edinburgh 
QbMgow  • 
Leith 

PARISH. 
Gotan 

COUITTIBB. 

Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithneu 

Clackmannan 
Dumbarton 

Dumfries  • 

Bdinburgh 

Elgin        .       . 
Fife  .       • 

Forfar 

Haddington     • 

Invemeu  • 

Kincardine 
Kinross  > 
Kirkcudbright  - 

Lanark     - 

Linlithgow 
Nairn 
Orkney     - 
Peebles     • 

Perth       -       . 

Benfrew  - 

Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburgh 

Selkirk     • 

Stirling    • 

Sutherland 
Wigtown 
Zetland    - 


Dr.  Dunn  . 
J.  M.  Wattle,  Esq. 
Dr.  Scougal  %    • 
A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq. 
J.  Clark.  K sq.  • 

&.  Hanrey,  Esq. 


Dr.  Dunn  • 

I>.  Munro  Fraser,  Esq. 

A.  lobbao,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnie,  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.  - 

.r.  A.  3facdonald,  Esq. 

\V.  G.  Fraser,  Esq.  - 
K.  Uarvey,  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  • 

F.  R.  Jamieson,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnie,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Smith,  Esq.      - 

J.  M.  Wattle.  Esq.    - 

J.  Clark,  Esq.   • 

J.  L.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Dr.  Dunn   - 

W.  G.  Fraser.  Esq.  - 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  • 

G.  Andrew,  Esq. 

F.  R.  Jamieson,  Esq. 
W.  W.  MoKechnicEsq. 
Dr.  Dunn  - 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming.  Esq. 

A.  D.  Miliar.  Esq.    - 

D.  Munro  Fraser,  Esq. 

J.   L.   Ro1)ertson,  Esq. 
C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 
W.  G.  Fraser,  Esq.  • 

J.  A.  Macdonald.  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  • 
Dr.  Dunn  • 


O.   Cmden,  Esq.,  9,    Golden  Square, 

Aberdden. 
J.  i'nornton,  Esq.,  15,  All)ert  Square, 

Dundee. 
II.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  W  S.,  e,  HUl  Street. 

Edinburgh. 
J.     CUrk,    Esq.,    129,   Bath    Street. 

Glasgow. 
R.  Hardie,  Esq.,  8.  Links  Place,  Leith. 


M.  MacLeod.  Esq.,  151,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 


W.  Mnrison,  Esq.,  County  Bnlldlngi, 

Aberdeen. 
M.   Sinclair,  Esq.,  County  Bnildhigs, 

IxMshgilphead. 
J.  E.  Shaw,  Esq.,  County  BoildingB. 

Ayr. 
J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Tbwn  and  Coonty 

Bank  Buildings,  Keith. 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,  Coonty  Qerk'i 

OfSce,  Duns. 
R.    D.    Whyte,  Esq.,    Comty  OfBoe, 

Rothewy. 
J.  Young,  Esq.,  County  Gerk*!  Office, 

Thurso. 
J.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  Candleriggs,  Alloa. 
H.  Hutcheson,   Esq.,  116,  WeUingioa 

Street,  Glasgow. 
John  Robson,  Esq.,  County  BoOdtngs, 

Dumfries. 
J.    Stewart.    Esq.,    S.S.C.,  S,  Thistl« 

Court,  Edinbum. 
J.  Mclsaac,  Esq.,  Elgin. 
J.   Mitchell,  Esq.,  County  Bnildiagi, 

Cupai^Fife. 
R.    F.    Kyles,  Esq.,    National    Bank 

Buildings,  Forfar. 
John  D.  Watson,  Esq.,  County  Clerk*! 

Office,  Haddington. 
Messrs.  Anderson    and    Shaw.  W&, 

Inverness. 
A.  W.  Kinnear,  Esq..  StooehaTen. 
W.  K.  Falconer,  Ef>q.,  Kinrost. 
Adam  Brown,  Esq.,  County  Buildlsgi, 

Kirkcudbright. 
W.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  M.A.,  County  Offices. 

Hamilton. 
J.  G.  B.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Linlithgow. 
H.  T.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Nairn. 
Ihincan  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Kirkwall. 
J.  Ramsay  Smith,  Ksq.,  County  Cleric's 

Office,  Peebles. 
D.  Marshali,  Esq.,  County  Bnildlngi, 

Perth. 
Messrs.  J.   and  J.  CaldwelL  Ooontr   ' 

Building8,Plsisley. 
Alex.  Ross,  Esq.,  Dingwall. 
Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Stormonth  Darling. 

County  Clerk's  Office,  Kelso. 
John  Steedman,  Esq.,  County  Clerk'i 

Office,  Selkirk. 
Patrick  Welsh,  Esq.,  County  Boildingi, 

Stirling. 
Archibald  Ango,  Esq^  Golspie. 
C.  A.  McLean,  Esq.,  Wigtown.. 
A.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Lerwiclc 
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List  of  Schools  recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
as  Higher  Class  Public  Schools  under  Sections  62  and  63 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Aberdeen 

Ayr       .....       . 

Berwick 

Mumfries 

BUinburgh 

Elgin 

Forfar 

Haddington 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanaf^k 

Linlithgow 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School  (Boys). 

High  School  for  Girls. 
Ayr  Academy. 
Irvine  Hoyal  Academy. 
Dnns.  The  Berwickshire  High  School. 
Dumfries  Academy. 
Edinburgh  Royal  High  School. 
Elgin  Acadeiny. 
Dunfermline  High  School 
Kirkcaldy        „          „ 
Arbroath          „          „ 
Brechin             „          „ 
Forfar  Academy. 
Montrose     „ 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute. 
North  Berwick  High  School. 
Kirkcudbright  Academy. 
Glasgow  High  School. 
Glasgow  High  School  for  Girls. 
Hamilton  Academy. 
Linlithgow  Academy. 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School. 
Callander,  McLaren  High  School. 
Perth  Academy. 
Greenock  Academy. 
Paisley  Grammar  School  and  W.  B. 

Barbour  Academy. 
Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy. 
Galashiels  Academy. 
Falkirk  High  School. 
Stirling     „ 

May,  1908. 
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BEGULATIONS   AS   TO   GBANTS  TO  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 


Circulcir  to  Manougers  of  Secondary  Schools. 


C.  407. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

22nd  JvZy,  1907. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  recently  issued  Regulations  defining 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  grants  shall  be 
given  to  Secondary  Schools  in  respect  of  their  work  as  a  whole,  I 
am  directed  to  explain  that  these  Regulations  will,  after  the 
present  year,  supersede  Their  Lordships*  Minute  of  30th  May, 
1903,  providing  tor  the  administration  of  grants  for  Science  and 
Art  instruction.  The  object  of  the  change  is  explained  in  the 
Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  Regulations. 

Schools  which  are  otherwise  eligible  may,  however,  as 
formerly,  make  a  claim  for  grant  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  m  respect  of  the  year  now  current. 
If  this  is  done,  the  forms  already  sent  you  should  be  used  in 
making  the  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Managers 
elect  to  make  a  claim  for  grant  under  the  new  Regulations, 
instead  of  under  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903.  the  enclosed 
terms  should  be  duly  completed. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  Struthers. 
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PREFATORY    MEMORANDUM 


Hitherto,  the  only  grant  allowed  to  Higher  Class 
Schools  in  Scotland  from  monies  voted  by  Parliament 
has  been  a  grant  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  Science 
and  Art,  distributed  in  terms  of  Their  Lordships' 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903.  Such  grants  were  in  use 
to  be  made  to  schools  in  Scotland  by  the  former  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  they  were  continued  on 
essentially  the  same  principle  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  after  the  transference  to  that  Department, 
in  1898,  of  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. It  has,  however,  long  been  recognised  that  the 
placing  of  a  premium  on  a  single  department  of  work 
in  a  Secondary  School  is  educationally  unsatisfactory ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  whole  work  of  the 
school  the  basis  of  grant,  and  not  merely  certain 
selected  subjects.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  condition  of 
grant  under  these  Regulations  that  the  work  of  the 
school  be  conducted  according  to  a  curriculum  proposed 
by  Manager  and  approved  by  the  Department.  In 
this  curriculum  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make  due 
provision  for  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  but  the 
change  of  system  renders  it  possible  to  do  so  with 
greater  regard  to  the  time  requirements  of  the  other 
subjects  that  ought  to  form  part  of  a  well-ordered 
course  of  Secondary  Education. 
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Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary 

Schools 


1.  A  Secondary  School,  for  the  purpose  of  these 
Kegulations,  is  one  providing  at  least  a  five  years' 
course  of  suitable  education  to  pupils  who  upon 
entering  have  reached  the  standard  of  attainment  in, 
elementary  subjects  specified  in  Appendix  I.  (Qualify- 
ing Examination). 

2.  Applications  for  grants  under  these  Regulations 
may  be  made  by  the  Managers  of  any  such  school 
which  is  not  in  receipt  of  grants  under  the  Day  School 
Code  of  the  Department 

3.  Applications  for  grant  will  not  be  entertained  in 
respect  of  any  school  which  is  conducted  for  private 
profit,  or  which  is  not  either  (a)  a  school  under  the  same 
management  as  a  State-aided  school,  or  (b)  a  higher 
class  public  school,  or  (c)  a  school  managed  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Scheme,  or 
Provisional  Order  issued  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

CURRICULUM 

4.  Grants  under  these  Regulations  will  not  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  pupils  who  are  under  12  years  of  age, 
or  who  have  not  reached  the  qualifying  standard  of 
attainment  specified  in  Appendix  I. 

5.  Where  the  school  comprises  a  junior  or  preparatory 
department  containing  pupils  who  have  not  reached  the 
qualifying  standard,  a  curriculum  for  the  instruction  of 
such  pupils  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Such  curriculum  must  make  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  suitable  stages  in  English, 
History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Drawing, 
and  Singing,  It  shall  also  make  provision  for  suitable 
Physical  Exercise  for  the  children,  for  exercises  in  hand 
and  eye  training,  and  for  Nature  Study.  It  may  further 
make  provision  for  the  initiatory  study  of  a  language 
other  than  English. 

6.  There  shall  also  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Department  curricula  for  the  instruction  of  pupils 
M'ho  have  reached  the  qualifying  standard  (Appendix 
I.),  viz.,  (a)  a  curriculum  for  pupils  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate   (Appendix  I[.) 

('*  Intbrmediate  Pupils  "),  and  (b)  a  curriculum  for  those        j 

10513.  uyu^^^^Q^jOOglC 
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who  having  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  desire 
to  pursue  their  studies  further  ('*  Secondary  Pupils"). 

Under  (a)  provision  must  be  made  for  a  course  of 
study  extending  over  at  least  three  years  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  viz.,  English,  History,  Geography, 
Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic),  at  least  one 
language  other  than  English,*  Science,  and  Drawing. 
Under  (b)  the  proposals  for  more  advanced  courses  of 
instruction  must  extend  over  not  less  than  two  years ; 
curricula  may  be  submitted  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  subjects,  always  excepting  English,  are 
omitted  or  have  a  reduced  time  given  to  them. 

7.  Proposals  for  the  inclusion  in  any  curriculum  of 
subjects  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Article  6,  will 
be  entertained,  provided  that  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
specially  suitable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  provided  also  that  the  curriculum  is  not  thereby 
overloaded,  or  the  time  to  be  given  to  its  main  subjects 
unduly  restricted. 

PREMISES, 

8.  The  school  premises  must  be  satisfactory  as 
regards  lighting,  ventilation  and  sanitary  condition, 
must  provide  adequate  accommodation  in  suitable  class- 
rooms for  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and  must  contain 
such  equipment  of  laboratories,  workshops  and  special 
appliances  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proj)cr 
working  of  the  approved  curriculum.  Plans  for  new 
buildings  and  for  extensions  of  existing  buildings  must 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

STAFF. 

9.  Except  in  circumstances  specially  sanctioned  by 
the  Department,  no  class  for  instruction  under  one 
teacher  should  exceed  30  in  number  nor  may  more  than 
20  pupils  be  taken  at  one  time  for  any  subject  of  practical 
instruction  such  as  Experimental  Science. 

10.  The  qualifications  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
in  giving  instruction  in  each  subject  of  the  curriculum 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department ;  and  no  school 
after  1st  August,  1908,  will  continue  to  be  recognised 
as  eligible  for  grants,  unless  at  least  one  teacher  on  the 
staff  thereof,  for  each  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the 

*  Instruction  in  a  language  other  than  English  will  not  be  insisted 
upon  in  special  circumstances  where  it  is  shewn  to  llio  satisifaction  oi 
the  Department  that  the  omission  of  this  form  of  instructioD  is 
expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  school  and  that  the  course  ctf 
instruction  in  English  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  the  pupils  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  English  literature  as  well  as  an  adequate 
training  m  literary  expression,  o 
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curriculum,  has  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as 
possessing  the  special  qualifications  specified  in  Chapter 
V .  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  various 
grades  of  schools,  or  the  endorsement  of  con*esponding 
attainment  specified  in  the  footnote  to  Article  45  thereof.* 

11.  The  staff  must  be  sufficient  in  number  to  admit  of 
the  Intermediate  Pupils  being  taught  in  at  least  three, 
and  of  the  Secondary  Pupils  being  taught  in  at  least  two, 
separate  classes  according  to  their  stage  of  advancement. 

INSPECTION. 

12.  The  school  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection 
at  the  instance  of  the  Department,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  and  the  proficiency  of  individual  scholars 
will  be  judged  of  by  such  tests  (including  oral  examina- 
tion at  the  school  and  presentation  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination)  as  the  Department  may  direct. 

GRANTS. 

13.  Grants  will  be  made  at  the  following  rates  : — 

(a)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  satisfy 

the  conditions   of  Article  4,  but  have  not 
yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  3/. 

(b)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  have 

obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  a 

session  preceding  that  in  which  a  claim  for 

Grant  is  made,  5/. 

No  school  will  continue  to  be  recognised  as  eligible  for 

a  grant  under  these  Regulations  in  which  after  due 

notice  the  number  of  pupils  completing  the  course  and 

satisfying  the  conditions  for  the  award  of  the  Leaving 

Certificate  does  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Department, 

bear  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  total  number  upon 

whom  grant  is  claimed. 

14.  In  reckoning  the  average  attendance  on  which 
claims  for  the  foregoing  grants  are  calculated,  no 
attendances  may  be  reckoned  on  account  of  any  pupil 
who  has  made  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
attendances  from  the  date  of  his  enrolment ;  but,  where 
the  absence  is  due  to  illness  vouched  for  by  a  satisfactory 

*  This  condition  will  be  held  to  be  satisfied  as  regards  each  subject, 

(a)  unconditionally,  in  the  case  of  any  teacher  who  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  have  given  at  least  a  year's  satis- 
factory service  in  teaching  the  said  subject  in  a  recognised  position 
in   an   Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  before   31st  July,    1909, 

(b)  provisionally  and  subject  to  such  probation  as  the  Department, 
having  regard  to  his  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  said  subject, 
may  determine,  in  the  case  of  any  person  who,  not  having  given  such, 
service  in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School,  was  qualified  forOOQlC 
recognition  as  a  certificated  teacher  before  the  said  date. 
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medical  certificate,  the  attendances  of  such  pupils  may, 
on  special  application,  be  allowed  to  an  extent  determined 
by  the  Department. 

GENERAL. 

15.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  foregoing  grants 
that  there  shall  be  proper  registration  of  the  pupils 
according  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department,  that 
detailed  and  continuous  record^  are  kept  of  the  pupils' 
work,  and  that  all  returns  called  for  by  the  Department 
are  duly  made. 

16.  The  grants  under  Article  13  may  be  reduced  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  for  departure  from  the 
approved  curriculum,  unless  sanctioned  beforehand  by  the 
Department,  for  failure  to  remedy  defects  of  premises 
or  equipment,  for  faults  of  instruction,  organisation,  or 
discipline,  and  for  inaccurate  registration  or  fiiilure  to 
make  returns  called  for  by  the  Department. 

17.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  grant  • 
in  full  in  terms  of  Article  13  that  there  shall  bean 
adequate  local  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  school 
from  local  sources  exclusive  of  fees  but  including  rates, 
endowments,  and  subscriptions,  and  further,  that  the 
whole  of  the  grant  earned  shall  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  school  in  ways  approved 
by  the  Department. 

18.  Schools  recognised  under  the  Department'i 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  shall  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  the  present  Regulations  in  respect  of  the  school 
year  now  current,  but  such  schools  may  at  their  option 
proffer  a  claim  to  grant  under  the  said  Minute  in 
respect  of  a  school  year  ending  before  1st  Any  list, 
1908.  But  no  claim  may  be  made  under  the  Minute  of 
30th  May,  1903,  and  also  under  these  Regulations  in 
respect  of  the  same  school  year. 

(Signed)    CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

JOHN    SINCLAIR, 
'  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council   on   Education  in 
Scotland. 

J.   STRUTHERS, 

Secretary,  ^         , 

Scotch  Education  Department,  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 

10th  April,  190a 
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APPENDIX  I. 


THE  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION. 


'A  8(;holar  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion  has  been 
placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Senior  Division  of  a  Primary 
School,  or  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Junior  or  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  a  Secondary  School,  and  who  has  been  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  that  class  for  not  less  than  six  months,  upon  being  certified 
by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school  or 
department  to  be  of  good  proficiency  in  the  work  of  the  class,  may  be 
presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  his  enrolment  as  an 
Intermediate  Pupil,  and  the  Inspector  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
work  of  the  class  shows  sufficient  advancement,  and  after  such 
examination  of  individual  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit,  authorise  such 
enrolment  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  grant  under  Article  13 
of  these  regulations.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Inspector  to  withhold  such  authorisation  as  regards  the  whole  of 
the  candidates,  upon  any  sufficient  evidence  that  due  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  promotion  of  scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
8choc»l  or  department  or  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  presenta- 
tion under  this  regulation  has  been  improperly  or  carelessly  made. 

A  pupil  presented  as  aforesaid  will  be  expected — 

(a)  To  read  at  sight,  with  good  pronunciation  and  with  intelligent 

phrasing,  narrative  prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 

(b)  To  write  to  dictation  with  good  spelling  and  legible  and  regular 

hand-writing,  a  narrative  passage  previously  unseen. 

(c)  To  answer  questions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of,  and  the  mean- 

ing of  words  and  sentences  in,  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the 
class;  these  answers,  when  necessary,  to  be  expressed  in 
complete  sentences  or  in  a  consecution  of  sentences. 

(J)  To  write  a  composition,  the  heads  being  given,  or  to  give  in 
writing  the  substance  of  a  passage  read. 

{e).  To  know  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  whole  num- 
bers, easy  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals  to  three  places,  and 
to  be  expert  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  calculation, 
both  mentally  and  on  paper,  of  simple  sums  in  money  and  in 
the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(/)  To  be  reasonably  proficient  in  the  other  subjects  included  in  the 
approved  scheme  of  work  of  the  class. 
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ATPENDIX  IL 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE. 


The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  general  education 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  15  or  16. 
The  fundamental  conditions  of  issue  are,  therefore,  that  the  course  of 
education,  to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  is  sound,  judged  by 
educational  principles  ;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose;  and  that 
in  each  subject  of  the  course  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of 
proved  competency.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption 
of  these  principles  carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage. 
The  risk  of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  exandnation  papers,  is 
avoided  by  attaching  a  subbtantial  degree  of  weight  to  the  opinion  of 
the  various  teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  has  passed. 

All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certificates  most 
luive  completed  the  approved  curricolum  in  its  entirety.  They  must 
also  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  all  the 
Hubjects  of  the  approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that 
examination.  Further,  such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous,  taking 
place  not  tarlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The 
lowest  limit  of  age  is  15.  The  presentation  is  normally  on  the  Lower 
Grade  in  each  of  the  subjects  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Group  Certificate,  excellence  in  one  branch  maj 
In)  held  an  compensating  for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another. 
Due  account  is  taken,  moreover,  of  those  subjects  of  the  curricoluni  to 
which  the  direct  test  of  examination  papers  cannot  well  be  applied. 
The  general  standard  which  Their  Lordships  desire  to  keep  before  them 
is  the  degree  of  all-round  proficiency  that  a  well  taught  pupil  of  average 
ability  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  he  applies  himself  to 
his  studies  with  ordinary  diligence. 
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Keport  for  ike  year  1907  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  ok 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

9th  October,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my  third 
Annual  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 

In  this  connection  the  most  important  administrative  event  Regulations 
of   the    year    has    undoubtedly  been   the  issue  of   the  new  ^  ^  Grwit'* 
Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools.     Hitherto  the  scIickSs."  ^^^ 
only  support  which   Higher  Class   Schools  in  Scotland  have 
received  from  monies  voted  by  Parliament  has  been  the  grant 
distributed  in  terms  of  Your  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  May, 
1903.  That  grant,  however,  was  specifically  destined  to  encourage 
instruction  m   the  particular  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  a 
method  of  payment  which  has  long  been  recognised  as  educa- 
tionally unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the  placing  of  a 
premium  on  certain  selected  branches  of  study.      Under  the 
arrangements  now  introduced.  Science  and  Art  will  still  have 
a  place,  and  a  prominent  place,  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school 
to  which  financial  aid  is  extended.    But  all  temptation  to  em- 
phasise them  unduly  will  be  removed.     Henceforward  the  basis  whole  work 
of  grant  will  be  the  whole  work  of  the  school.     It  is  unnecessary  of  achool  to 
here  to  recapitulate  the  detailed  conditions ;  they  are  fully  set  of  grant***'* 
forth  in  the  Regulations  themselves.     But  a  word  or  two  of 
general  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

No  grants  are  payable  on  behalf  of  any  pupil  who  is  under  General 
twelve  years  of  age,  or  who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  what  conditioi.s. 
may  be  described  as  the  elementary  stage  of  his  education. 
Once  those  requirements  are  met,  every  pupil  is  free  to  enter  upon 
an  Intermediate  curriculum,  the  normal  duration  of  which  is 
three  years,  while  its  natural  goal  is  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Approval  of 
All  curricula  leading  up  to  that  Certificate  have  to  be  approved  by  cunicula. 
the  Department.      In  considering  the  proposals  that  are  laid 
before  us  we  endeavour  to  keep  certain  guiding  principles  in 
view,  but  to  allow  the  school  autnorities  as  wide  a  discretion  as 
is  possible  within  the  limits  thus  imposed.    Our  aim  is  to  secure.  Intermediate, 
first  and  foremost,  a   reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
mother   tongue,  and   thereafter  to   make  sure  that  a  proper 
balance  is  observed  between  the  lin^iistic  and  the  realistic  sides 
of  intellectual  discipline.     By  the  time  the  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate has  been  gained,  the  mind  ought  to  be  so  far  formed  that 
pupil  and  teacher  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  direction  in 
which  further  study  can  be  most  profitably  pursued.     During  Post-lmer- 
the  remaining  years  of  school  life,  therefore — tnat  is,  during  the  mediate, 
period  of  preparation  for  the  Leaving  Certificate — some  degree 
of  specialiiiation  may  be  not  merely  permitted,  but  encouraged. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  has  developed  a  taste  for  literature  and 
history,  or  for  languages,  or  for  mathematics  and  science,  ought 
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to  be  free  to  cultivate  his  or  her  particular  talent,  treating  other 
school  subjects  as  more  or  less  subsidiary.  And  this  is  a  con- 
sideration to  which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  attach  full  weight  in 
judging  of  the  merits  of  the  post-intermediate  curricula  which 
are  submitted  to  us  for  approv.al.  All  the  evidence  before  us 
goes  to  show  that  it  provides  the  only  possible  soiution  of  a 
problem  that  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  our  secondary  schools  find  themselves  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  Not  only  the  exceptionah pupil,  but  even  the 
average  boy  or  girl,  is  required  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  too  many 
subjects,  tionsequently,  if  a  teacher  sets  his  face  against  over- 
pressure, he  must  deliberately  countenance  superficiality. 

The  alternative  poUcy  outlined  above  would  change  all  this. 
The  discipline  of  the  Intermediate  curriculum  would  prevent  any 
undue  narrowing  of  the  intellectual  horizon,  while  subsequent 
study  along,  lines  that  were  peculiarly  congenial  might  confi- 
dently be  expected  to  produce  a  better  educational  result  than 
can  reasonably  be  looked  for  under  existing  conditions.  Further, 
the  level  of  attainment  in  the  Universities  would  be  correspond- 
ingly raised,  provided  they  were  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  state  of  things.  Pupils,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  con- 
tinue rather  longer  at  school.  But  this  merely  means  that  the 
leaving  age  of  sckolars  in  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  would 
approximate  more  closely  to  what  is  customary  in  other  civilised 
countries.  Additional  staff,  too,  would  almost  inevitably  be 
required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  And  here  the  new 
Regulations  would  be  of  very  substantial  assistance.  Assuming 
that  the  curricula  of  the  school  have  been  approved,  they  oiler 
a  per  capita  grant  of  £3  on  the  average  attendance  of  all 
properly  qualified  pupils  who  are  studying  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate,  and  a  similar  grant  of  £5  on  tne  average  attendance 
of  all  holders  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  who  are  carrying 
their  studies  farther. 

The  net  result  of  the  Regulations,  then,  will  be  to  give  more 
adequate  support  to  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,  and  at 
the  same  time  (it  may  be  hoped)  to  point  a  way  of  escape  from 
a  difficulty  that  is  really  grave.  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it 
may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  incidentallv  tney 
furnish  the  necessary  complement  to  Chapter  V.  of  the  Regula- 
tions for  the  Prelimmary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  since  they 
specify  definitely  the  minimum  number  of  teachers  on  the  staff 
01  each  school  who  must  possess  a  special  qualification  to  deal 
with  some  "  higher  "  subject.  The  work  of  compiling  a  register 
of  the  teachers  who  gain  such  a  qualification  has  now/>een  taken 
in  hand  in  earnest.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that, 
while  every  effort  will  be  made  to  safeguard  estabhshed  interests, 
the  standard  as  regards  future  applicants  mustnecessarily  be  strict. 
It  may  be  added  that,  though  it  is  necessary  for  the  present, 
owing  to  legal  restrictions,  to  deal  with  Higher  Class  Schools 
under  a  separate  set  of  Regulations,  the  Department  hope  that 
ere  long  it  may  be  possible  to  assimilate  to  these  Regulationa 
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those  which  are  now  applicable  to  schools  under  the  Code  giving 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  Secondary  Education.  Ultimately, 
therefore,  the  rank  of  a  Secondary  School  will  be  determined 
simply  by  its  ability  to  give  a  full  course  of  Secondary  Education. 

In  response  to  various  a^ppeals  for  guidance  as  to  the  best  Memoranda 
method  of  handling  the  difterent  school  subjects,  the  Depart-  ?°  the  teach- 
inent  recently  undei-took  t«>  issue  at  short  intervals  a  series  of  |^°^^^i^  *"**"' 
Memoranda.      Four  of  these  have  now  appeared,  the  subjects  subjects, 
concerned  being  English,  Arithmetic,  Languages,  and  Drawing. 
Others  are  in  active  preparation.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or  authoritative 
documents.    They  are  meant  to  be  suggestive  only.      The  views 
expressed  embody,  it  is  believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that 
animate  the  best  schools  ;  and  few,  if  any,  specitio  recommen- 
dations are  made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual  experience 
of  teachers  of  repute.     It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  there  is  every 
si^  that  the  Memoranda  are  receiving  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  teachers  and  managers,  and  that  the  general  etfect  of 
their  publication  Ls  likely  to  l)e  entirely  good. 

The  total  number  of  *  Higher  Class  *  Secondary  (and  Prepara-  Number  and 
tory)  Schools  inspected  during  the  past  year  has  been  109,  while  <i|^tribution 
the  total  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  has  risen  from  141  to  ^    ^  ^ "' 
155.    A  careful  study  of  the  way  in  which  these  are  distributed 
goes  to  show  that,  nominally  at  feast,  the  supply  may  be  regarded 
as  very  nearly  complete.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in 
both  classes  there  are  individual  institutions  that  have  still  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  the  rank  to  which  they  aspire.     The 
most  reliable  test  of  efficiency  is  the  extent  to  which  pupils  are 
successfully  presented  for  Group  Certificates  (Intermediate  and 
Leaving).    A  careful  watch  is  being  kept  upon  the  performance 
of  those  schools  whose  position  is  at  all  doubtful.    Should  they 
fail  to  develop  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities,  the  recognition 
they  now  enjoy  will  nave  to  be  withdrawn. 

On  two  previous  occasions  I  have  alluded  to  the  danger  of  Overlapping 
overlapping  that  exists  in  certain  populous  centres  where  there  ^"  populous 
is  more  than  one  authority  warmly  interested  in  the  promotion  *^"  ^^* 
of  higher  education.    It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
districts  which  labour  under  difficulties  of  a  very  different  kind, 
— districts  where  the  public  conscience  in  matters  educational  Benefiu  of 
is  lax,  where  parents  have  an  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
duty  they  owe  to  the  abler  among  their  children,  and  where,  as  not  fully 
a  consequence,  boys  and  girls  are  too  often  withdrawn   from  appreciated 
school  almost  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  compulsory  age.     It  is  in  JJiair^ta'* 
such  districts  that  not  a  few  of  the  weaker  Secondary  and  Higher 
Grade  Schools  are  to  be  found,  and  we  feel  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, every  effort  should  be  made  to  nurse  them  carefully,  in 
the  hope  that  the  mere  feict  of  their  existence  may  tend  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  a  sounder  educational  tradition.    It  is  but 
right  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  which  we  have,  in  many  Co-opet»tion 
instances,  received  from  the  enlightened  co-oneration  of  the  ^^„^^**  "'^ 
Purgh  and  County  Committeea      So  far  as  tne  provision  of  Committees, 
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opportunities  for  higher  education  is  concerned,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  that  these  Coniuiittees,  strong  in  their 
familiarity  with  local  conditions,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  offer  advice  and  assistance  in  determming  how  the 
resources  available  within  their  area  can  be  utilised  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  If  that  is  to  be  so,  it  is  of  course  essential 
that  their  members  should  take  a  statesman-like,  and  not  a 
merely  parochial  view  of  their  responsibilities,— that  in  making 
an  allocation  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  they  should  look  to 
the  interests  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  expectations 
of  this  or  that  particular  comer  within  it.  And  one  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  this  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  case. 
There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that,  where  direct  sub- 
sidies are  paid  to  schools,  the  local  managers  have  earned  a  right 
to  such  assistance  by  incurring  voluntarily  the  extra  expenditure 
necessary  to  secure  either  Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  status. 

There  is  another  function  of  the  County  Committees  which  is 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  that  which  nas  just  been  described. 
In  spite  of  all  the  help  that  can  be  given  by  the  State,  directly  or 
indirectly,  towards  the  provision  of  schools,  there  must  inevitably 
remain  whole  tracts  of  country  so  sparsely  populated  that  to 
plant  a  centre  of  higher  education  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child  of  ability  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  Yet  no  child  of 
parts  should  oe  defrauded  of  his  opportunity.  If  the  school 
cannot  be  brought  to  him,  he  can  be  brought  to  the  school. 
Hence  the  stress  which  the  Department  has  laid  on  the  organisa- 
tion, within  each  county,  of  a  well  thought  out  and  properly 
articulated  bursary  system.  The  most  serious  obstacle  that  has 
had  to  be  overcome  in  this  connection  is  the  widespread  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  the  nature  and  object  of  a  oursary  is. 
Owing  to  a  train  of  circumstances  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  enter,  a  bursary  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  prize,  and 
patrons  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  they  have  discharged  their 
obligations  when  they  have  held  a  competitive  examination  and 
have  handed  over  the  money  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  may 
have  made  the  highest  number  of  marks.  Bursary  money 
allotted  on  such  rough  and  ready  principles  is  to  a  large  extent 
money  misapplied.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  that  it 
was  really  required  by  the  recipient,  and  therefore  no  guarantee 
that  it  was  spent  upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  Furthermore,  the  very  pupils  who  are  most  in  need  ot 
aid — those  who  come  from  distant  and  poorly  equipped  schools- 
are  practically  certain  to  go  down  in  an  unequal  contest  with 
others,  no  more  able  than  they,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  skilled  tuition  at  the  hands  of  a  zealous  staff. 

It  has  seemed  well  to  state  this  general  truth  quite  fully  and 
frankly,  because  a  deep  conviction  of  its  importance  has  underlain 
all  the  particular  directions  that  the  Department  have  addressed 
to  the  various  Committees.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Committees  have  fallen 
in  most  cordially  with  the  suggestions  that  were  offered  by 
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the  Department.  As  a  rule,  they  have  endeavoured  to  arrai^e 
their  bursaries  so  as  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  over  the 
different  schools  which  can  produce  fully  qualified  applicants — 
that  is,  pupils  who  have  definitely  proved  their  capacity  for 
profiting  oy  a  higher  course  of  instruction  than  would  be  open  to 
them  without  financial  assistance.  Competition  has  practically 
disappeared,  except  as  between  those  who  have  been  eaucated  at 
the  same  school,  and  have,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  same  initial 
advantages.  A  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  is  too  limited.  It  is  Funds 
true  that  the  total  amount  is  limited.  But  this  does  not  a-vaila^^^- 
necessarily  imply  that  it  is  insufficient.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  reason  to  thmk  that,  if  properly  distributed  and  administered, 
it  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  genuine  claims  that  could  be  made 
upon  it. 

The  reservations  just  mentioned  are  significant.     The  share  How  tiie 
that  falls  to  each  county  or  burgh  is  determined  by  the  number  money  is 
of  inhabitants  it  contains.     Even  so  far  as  the  support  of  central  distributed, 
schools  is  concerned,  this  principle  of  distribution  is  not  altogether 
free  from  objection.    In  tne  case  of  money  specifically^  ear-marked 
for  bursary  purposes,  its  unsatisfactory  character  is  immediately 
apparent.    The  districts  where  the  population  is  thinnest  are 
precisely  those  where  the  need  for  bursaries  is  greatest.     Central 
schools  are  few  and  far  between,  facilities  for  daily  travelling  are 
scanty,  and  attendance  becomes  impossible  unless  the  bursar  can 
board  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  place  where  he  is  to 
receive  his  instruction.     To  meet  this  difficulty  in  these  parts  of  Additional 
the  country  where  it  is  most  acutely  felt,  the  Minute  of  March  provision  for 
9th,  1907,  definitely  reserved  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2,000  ^pJ^J^°^ ''"'^ 
for  the  provision,  by  the  Department,  of  additional  bursaries  in  |>o|iulated 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  districts. 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  these  bursaries  to  be  awarded  on  con- 
sideration of  proposals  submitted  by  the  Secondary  Education 
Committees  of  the  counties  named.    As  to  right  administration, 
I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Committees,  as  a 
whole,  are  realising  to  the  full  tne  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them  for  the  use  tnat  is  to  be  made  of  public  money.    Several  Educational 
of  them  are  most  wisely  endeavouring  to  get  into  touch,  each  ^"**^^^'"*'"^'*- 
within  its  own  sphere  of  influence,  with  the  governing  bodies  ot 
the  different  educational  endowments  that  are  scattered  in  such 
large    numbers    over  the    length    and  breadth  of   Scotland. 
Pending  that  general  revision  ot  endowment  schemes,  for  which 
the  time  is  already  more  than  ripe,  well-considered  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Committees  might  go  far  to  bring  about  a  measure  ot 
co-operation  which  would  at  least   prevent  the  more  flagrant 
forms  of  waste.     It  is  to  be  feared  there  are  still  cases  in  which.  Waste  not 
without  regard  to  the  action  of  Parliament  in  freeing  elementary  "'^^"®^^"- 
education  and   in  raising  the  limit  of  compulsory  attendance, 
pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age  receive  "  bursaries  "  to  enable 
them  to  attend  schools  which  are  at  their  own  doors  and  from 
which  foes  have  long  since  disappeared.    In  other  words,  certain 
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privileged  parents  are  receiving  money  compensation  for  dis- 
charging an  obligation  imposed  upon  all  citizens  by  law. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  schemes  of  the  various  Committees 
recognise  two  classes  of  bursaries,  Intermediate  and  Secondary. 
The  former  class  are  tenable  at  schools  which  provide  higher 
instruction  up  to  the  level  of  the  Iptermediate  Certificate.  The 
lattei*  are  awarded  only  to  pupils  who  already  hold  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate— includmg  accepted  Junior  Students — and 
who  desire  to  attend  a  Junior  Student  centre  or,  alternatively,  a 
school  where  they  can  be  prepared  for  the  full  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate. It  will  at  once  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  this  new  system 
enhances  the  position  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Taken 
in  coniunction  with  the  Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary 
Schools,  it  makes  that  Certificate  one  of  the  most  important 
pivots  in  the  machinery  of  our  educational  organisation.  A  year 
ago  I  described  at  length  the  modifications  that  had  been  intro- 
duced in  anticipation  of  the  change.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  school  authorities 
to  have  some  share  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candidate  s 
success  or  failure.  So  tar  as  the  wishes  of  the  Department  go, 
there  is  every  desire  to  attach  increasing  value  to  the  opinion  of 
the  teachers  on  the  attainments  of  their  pupils.  After  all,  who 
should  bo  more  familiar  with  their  strong  points  and  with  their 
weaknesses  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  path  on  which  we  have  entered  must  be  pursued  with  duo 
caution.  We  cannot  afEord  yet  awhile  to  dispense  with  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  resilts  of  our  own  written  and  practical 
tests.  But,  as  was  explained  in  my  last  Report,  no  candidate  is 
allowed  to  pass,  or  to  be  set  aside,  without  a  careful  weighing  of 
the  facts  of  his  school  history — the  reasoned  opinion  of  the 
Headmaster  as  to  his  general  attainments,  the  marks  assigned 
him  by  the  teachers  of  particular  subjects,  the  relative  position 
he  occupies  among  his  class-follows,  and  the  like. 

The  labour  of  going  through  the  many  schedules  was  agfCin 
lightened  materially  by  the  satisfaction  with  which  one  was  able 
over  and  over  again  to  acquiesce  in  the  Headmaster's  verdict. 
And  this  was  conspicuously  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  die  schools 
from  which  the  presentations  were  most  numerous.  There  were, 
of  course,  contrary  instances.  In  a  few  schedules  nearly  every 
name  was  doubtful  or  something  worse.  No  doubt  ignorance 
of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  standard  was  in  the  main 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  mark  about  a 
third  of  their  pupils  a^  worth  100  per  cent,  in  one  or  more  of 
their  subjects  display  a  lack  of  discrimination  that  raises  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  attach  any  weight  to  their 
opinion  at  all.  Due  note  is  kept  of  examples  of  the  kind.  H 
good  cause  bo  shown,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  penalty 
of  which  1  spoke  last  year,  and  to  disqualify  the  whole  of  the 
candidates  from  a  school  where  such  irregularities  are  obviously 
deliberate.  It  is,  I  find,  desirable  to  repeat  what  was  pn^viousiv 
said  as  to  the  necessity  for  each  teacher  assessing  his  marks  upcm 
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a  common  standard,  so  far  as  his  own  subject  is  concerned.    He 
need  not  trouble  as  to  what  his  colleagues  do.     Where  he  can 
really  help  us  is  in  giving  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  canaidates  of  whose  training  he  has  himself  had 
special  charge.    And  there  are  one  or  tw6  other  points  of  which 
it  may  be  well  that  school  authorities  should  be  reminded.    In  ^    . 
1908  and  following  years  no  pupil   will    be    accepted    as    a  prMentathwi 
candidate  except  from  a  school  whose  Intermediate  Curriculum  in  1908  and 
has  been  definitely  approved  beforehand.    Further,  presentation  subeoqueut 
must  be  simultaneous  in  all  subjects,  and  it  should  always  be  ^®*''' 
made  on  the  Lower  Grade  Standard.    We  permit  an  exception 
only  where  the  Intermediate  Cui^*iculum,  in  addition   to  its 
normal  elements,  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  some  extra 
subject  such  as  a  second  foreign  language.     Here  it  may  well  be 
that  the  time  allowed  has  not  been  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
candidates  bein^  able  to  face  the  Lower  frrado  paper.    Accord- 
ingly we  are  satisfied  if,  in  the  particular  subject  concerned,  the 
teacher  gives  us  his  estimate  ot  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
each  pupil  on  the  ground  actually  covered    and  leaves  that 
estimate  to  be  tested  by  the  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  school. 

Coming  next  to  the  results  of  the  recent  Examination,  I  find  increased 
that    this  year   the  number  presented  for    the  Intermediate  number 
Certificate  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  doubled,  a  phenomenon  f^^^(^iate 
which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  the  import-  Certificate, 
ance  of  gaining  the  Certificate  has  now  for  the  first  time  become 
fully  appreciated.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has.  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  successes.    After  full 
consideration  we  have  been  able  to  award  Intermediate  Certificates  ^     be    f 
to  no  fewer  than  3,748  applicants,  whose  performance  during  the  interme<Uate 
Intermediate  stage  of  their  school  course  we  had  reason  to  regard  Certificatea 
as  satisfactory ;  for  this,  and  not  the  actual  tale  of  passes,  is  what  ^^^^^^^e**' 
we  consider  the  touchstone.     Many  of  these  will  no  doubt  become 
Junior  Students.      Others  will  follow  curricula  leading  to  the 
Leaving  Certificate.     Leaving  Certificates  are  intended  to  attest  Leaving 
ripeness  for  University  study.    They  are  still  awarded  under  the  ^^^^'^ca^^' 
conditions  laid  down  m  Circular  340,  and  here  too  a  gratifying 
increase  falls    to    be    recorded.      The    number    of   successful 
candidates  is  725,  an  advance  of  nearly  150  upon  the  highest 
total  previously  attained.    Regarding  the  various  special  forms  SpecjalGroup 
of  Leaving  Certificate,  there  is  little  that  is  new  to  be  noted,  ^^^ifi^ates. 
Four  Candidates  were  presented  for  Special  Group  Certificates, 
and  all  of  them   passed.      The    three    applicants    for    Army^"»X 
Certificates  made  an  equally  satisfactory  appearance.     I  may  add  ^®^*^*"<*^®«- 
that  there  are  now  seven  schools  whose  curricula  have  been 
approved  for  Army  purposes,  and  whose  pupils  can  accordingly, 
through  our  Certificate,  obtain  exemption  from  the  examination 
of  the  Army  Qualifying   Board.       Technical   Certificates   were  Technical 
awarded  to  six  out  of  seven  candidates.     Only  in  connection  with  Certificates, 
the  Commercial  Certificate  were  the  results  markedly  unsatis&c- 
tory.  With  two  exceptions,  the  ten  candidates  who  were  presented 
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had  to  be  rejected  as  failures.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  still  a  very 
long  way  to  travel  before  the  question  of  Commercial  Education 
is  adequately  solved.  There  has  been  some  stirring  of  the  waters 
in  our  large  towns,  and  advisory  committees  have  been  formed 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Aberdeen.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  real  progress  is  to  be  ho{>ed  for  until  men  of  business 
realise  that  lads  wno  oecome  apprentices  at  fourteen  years  of  a<rc 
cannot  possibly  bo  expected  to  have  received  anything  that  is 
worth  calling  a  Commercial  Education,  and  that,  if  the  prospec- 
tive apprentice  is  to  undergo  any  proper  discipline  of  tne  kind 
at  school  he  must  remain  there  until  ne  is  seventeen,  and  must 
consequently  have  privileged  treatment  accorded  him  in  respect 
of  siilary  or  position  when  he  does  enter  an  office. 

Next  year  will  witness  some  not  unimportant  modifications  m 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  Written  Examination. 
The  Honours  papers  will  disappear,  and  opportunity  will  thus  be 
afforded  for  improving  those  set  for  Higher  Grade.  The  Higher 
Grade  English  paper,  lor  example,  will  be  lightened  by  the 
institution  of  quite  separate  papers  for  History  and  for  Geo- 
graphy. Specimens  of  the  latter  have  already  oeen  published. 
Then  each  of  the  present  Higher  Grade  papers  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German  will  be  broken  up  into  two  parts,  and  room 
will  be  found  for  dictation  in  French  and  in  German.  The 
general  effect  will  be  to  lessen  considerably  the  heavy  strain 
which  the  actual  examination  imposes  upon  the  pupil.  Lastly, 
the  written  papers  will  be  taken  immediately  before  the  Spring 
vacation.  Apart  from  other  advantages,  tnis  will  materially 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  system  under  which  we  invite 
the  school  authorities  to  co-operate  with  us  in  arriving  at  a 
judgment  on  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 

As  usual,  I  have  received  most  useful  and  informing  reports 
from  the  Inspectors  who  have  visited  the  different  schools,  and 
also  from  the  revisers  who  have  assisted  in  the  arduous  work  ot 
assessing  the  values  of  the  written  papers.  The  following 
remarks  upon  the  individual  subjects  are  suggested  by  a 
collation  of  all  the  information  thus  placed  at  my  aisposal. 

ENGLISH 

On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  paramount 
importance  of  English  is  being  more  and  more  widely  recognised. 
It  IS,  I  should  explain,  a  subject  to  which  we  naturally  attach 
very  great  weight  in  estimating  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  receive 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Though  a  pass  m  English  is  not 
actually  made  a  sine  and  non  of  the  award,  any  candidate  who 
does  fail  must  establish  an  exceptionally  strong  claim  for 
himself  on  the  rest  of  his  work ;  and  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  without  which  none  can  hope  to  be  successful  The 
reports  of  our  Inspectors  go  to  show  that  steady  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  airection  of  a  better  organisation  of  the  tiitte 
avaihible  for  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  In  many  schools, 
however,  there  is  still  great  need  for  a  proper  co-ordination  of 
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all  the  efforts  bestowed  upon  it    It  frequently  happens  that 

classes  are  passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher  in  successive  years 

without  any  right  understanding  as  to  the  groimd  which  is  to  \ 

be  covered  in  the  different  sections  of  their  course.     A  well  I 

thought  out  Lehrplan  would  not  only  save  much  time,  but 

would  also  be  productive  of  greatly  increased  efficiency. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  oral  Composition  is  steadily  Oral  ! 

improving ;  it  is  quite  common  now  to  find  pupils  who  can  Composition  | 

connectedly  and  in  good,  fluent  English  relate  an  incident,  and  ""P'^^'"^^  i 

describe  a  character,  a  place,  or  an  historical  event.  It  seems, 
however,  that  indistinct  speech  and  glaring  provincial  defects  of  Defecta  of 
pronunciation  are  as  frequently  found  as  ever,  sometimes  singly  Speech, 
and  sometimes  in  combination.  The  growing  interest  in 
Phonetics  among  our  teachers  should  ultimately  work  an 
improvement  in  these  respects,  particularly  if  systematic  speech 
exercises  are  regularly  practised  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  ' 

life.    More  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  mapping  out  of  I 

courses  of  Home  Reading,     m  some  schools  a  list  of  books  for  Home 
each  year  of  study  is  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Reading.  i 

It  is  carefully  graded  in  difficulty,  and  it  givQS  scope  for 
individual  choice.  The  pupil  is  not  expected  to  read  all  the 
books  on  this  list ;  he  may  do  so,  of  course,  but  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  he  should  make  choice  of  a  varying  number — 
from  six  to  twelve — in  each  year,  with  which  he  h^  to  profess 
just  so  much  acquaintance  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
careful  and  attentive  reading  done  at  home.  An  incidental 
advantage  of  this  is  that  it  often  stimulates  the  interest  of 
parents  m  the  intellectual  development  of  their  children.  And 
to  achieve  such  an  end  is  an  aim  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  sense  of  literature,  like  the  sense  of  history,  is  hard  to 
implant,  imless  the  work  of  the  school  is  aided  by  the  influence 
ana  atmosphere  of  the  home.  But  even  the  school  can  do  much, 
and  one  is  glad  to  believe  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 
Inspectors : 

"  There  has  set  in  during  recent  years  a  strong  current  leading  towards 
greater  breadth  and  appreciation.  The  classes  are  gradually  shaking  off 
the  incubus  of  a  somewnat  barren  formalism,  too  long  fostered  by  classical 
tradition,  and  are  escaping  to  the  fresher  inspiration  bom  of  contact  with 
the  works  of  the  masters.^ 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  written  papers  in  English  fully 
bears  out  the  testimony  of  the  visiting  Inspectors.    In  the  Lower  Decided 
Grade  the  Chief  Examiner  reports  a  steady  progress  in  the  advance 
teaching  of  English  and  the  growth  of  a  clearer  conception  as  to  ]5,^e^  Grade 
the  standard  required ;  the  wholesale  presentation  of  immature 
candidates,  so  common  in  former  years,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.    But  he  makas  the  following  general  observation,  which 
teachers  would  do  well  to  ponder  ;  no  doubt  the  evil  complained 
of  is  simply  part  of  the  general  looseness  and  inexactitude  of  the 
growing  mind,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  something  should  not 
be  done  to  mitigate  it : 

''Good  as  the  results  are.  they  would  have  been  still  better  but  for  the  The  main 
prevalence  of  a  fault  whico,  though  probably  not  more  common  than  in  faalt. 
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previous  years,  stands  out  more  conspicuously  now  owing  to  the  general 
absence  of  other  serious  defects.  This  fault  is  neither  ignorance  nor 
inaccuracy,  but  mere  irrelevance.  I  find  reviser  after  reviser  complaining 
that  the  candidates  answer  not  the  question  asked,  but  something  super- 
ficially like  it ;  or  answer  a  part  of  a  question,  out  not  the  whole  ;  or 
overlay  correct  answers  with  alien  matter  to  which  no  value  can  be  given. 
It  \a  clear  that  more  marks  have  been  lost  from  this-  one  cause  than  from 
all  other  causes  put  together." 
Detailed  Apart  from  this,  the  results  of  the  Lower  Grade  paper,  taken 

r^ulte^°*  all  over,  appear  to  be  such  as  may  gratify  any  reasonable 
expectation  on  the  part  either  of  the  Department  or  of  the 
teachers.  Penmanship,  Spelling  and  Grammar  are  almost 
invariably  good.  Dictation  is  decidedly  above  the  average  in 
respect  not  only  of  spelling,  but  of  punctuation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  capitals.  The  proper  use  of  the  apostrophe  and  the 
syllabling  oi  words  divided  in  writing  are  points  that  still  call 
for  attention.  The  essays,  it  is  true,  did  not  display  much 
originality  or  imagination ;  as  it  happened,  the  theme  which  gave 
most  scope  for  these  qualities  was  ffenerally  avoided,  and  required 
for  real  success  an  amount  of  information  which  few  of  those 
who  tried  it  actually  possessed.  But,  if  there  was  not  much 
originality,  there  was  plenty  of  free  and  vigorous  writing ;  some 
of  the  battles,  in  particular,  were  described  in  a  vivid  and 
spirited  fashion.  On  the  whole,  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  our  Scottish  schools  are  steadily  improving  in  Composition, 
the  most  diflBcult  branch  of  all  to  teach.  In  this  connection  an 
interesting  fact  is  noted  by  more  than  one  reviser — the  superiority 
ot  medium-sized  over  large  schools ;  doubtless  those  who  draw 
attention  to  this  are  right  in  attributing  it  to  the  greater  amount 
of  individual  attention  received  by  the  pupils.  The  simple 
question  in  Literature  set  to  Lower  Grade  candidates  produced 
proof  of  a  considerable  width  of  reading.  Much  good  poetry  was 
quoted — though  sometimes  in  a  very  illiterate  way,  without 
punctuation  or  indication  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  lines,  and 
aefaced  by  errors  which  showed  that  the  verses  had  been  learned 
entirely  by  ear — but  few  ol  the  candidates  gave  convincing 
reasons  for  their  admiration,  or  pointed  out  poetic  beauties. 
These  results  suggest  two  reflections  to  the  Chiet  Examiner : 

*'(!)  Dictation  of  verse  should  be  practised  in  our  schools  as  well  as 
dictation  of  prose.  (2)  In  selecting  verses  to  learn  by  heart  more  should  be 
left  to  the  pupils'  own  choice.  It  is  idle  to  expect  them  to  admire  to  order. 
Taste  and  judgment  develop  slowly  ;  we  must  not  try  to  force  them,  but, 
finding  out  and  accepting  what  the  children  naturallv  like,  slowly  cultivate 
their  appreciation  of  the  ffood  into  a  preference  for  the  better." 
Some  im-  I^  ^"®  Higher  Grade  also  the  work  has  improved,  though  the 

provement  in  improvement  is  not  so  conspicuously  noticeable,  llie  result,  so 
Giad^'^*^*'  fer  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory  and  points  to  genuine  progress  in 
the  teaching  of  English,  more  especially  m  the  teaching  of 
English  Composition.  The  most  marked  defect,  alike  in  Language, 
in  Literature,  and  in  Prosody,  was  weakness  of  the  genersQizing 
£aculty.  In  the  Language  section  of  the  paper,  for  instance,  a 
definite  divorce  was  observable  between  tne  broad  ideas  of 
linguistic  history  and  relationship  which  had  been  inipressed 
upon  the  pupil's  memory,  and  the  particular  examples  with  which 
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he  had  also  been  made  familiar.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  essays  show  a  distinct  advance  in  fecilitj  and  power  of 
expression,  a  better  grasp  of  the  main  principles  of  composition, 
and,  on  the  whole,  less  of  the  feebleness  and  irrelevance  which 
used  to  mar  this  part  of  the  work.  One  of  the  subjects  offered 
was  to  give  a  description  of  a  picture.  It  is  interesting  and 
significant  to  find  that  many  of  the  papers  of  those  Glasgow 
pupils  who  chose  this  topic  "  revealed  in  their  writers  not  only 
accurate  and  artistic  oDservation,  and  retentive  memory,  but 
power  to  describe  the  objects  of  both  in  no  unfitting  and  in  no 
impersonal  manner."  It  is  evident  that,  if  teachers  in  large 
cities  are  in  some  ways  at  a  disadvantage,  there  are  compensations 
open  to  them,  if  they  are  wise  enough  to  utilise  them.  The  Grammar 
teaching  of  English  Grammar  still  compares  very  unfavourably  ^®*^- 
with  the  teaching  of  the  corresponding  branch  of  Latin  andGreeK. 
There  is  no  need  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  subject.  The  careful 
study  of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
t-eacher  who  understood  Shakespearian  idiom,  womd  give  all  the 
training  that  is  required.  Shakespeare,  by  the  way,  is  widely 
and  assiduously  read.  But  it  was  surely  an  amazing  judgment 
that  had  compelled  boys  and  girls  to  spend  the  session  in 
studjdng  Otheuo. 

As  to  the  Honours  papers,  a  very  few  words  will  sufiice.    The  Improvement 
quality  of  the  work  done  all  over — even  when  candidates  did  not  "*  Honoura 
reach  the  pass  mark — struck  the  reviser  as  being  distinctly  better  P*P®^®* 
than  it  was  last  year.    There  was  not  so  much  verbal  repetition 
from  text-books  of  literature ;  and  second-hand  criticism  was  not 
so  much  in  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  the  answers  seemed 
fresher  and  more  individual,  as  if  they  were  the  fruit  of  personal 
study  of  the  masterpieces  themselves. 

HISTORY 

There  is  distinct  evidence  that  a  good  deal  of  thought  is  now 
being  devoted  to  the  question  of  now  Histoiy  can  most  profit- 
ably oe  studied  in  schools.    A  full  statement  of  the  Department's  Memorandum 
views  is  reserved  for  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  ^ tissued 
History  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  shortly.    In  the  meantime,  "^^^^y- 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  quite  briefly  the  main  defect  of  the 
present  system.    The  History  lesson  consists,  to  too  large  an  The  present 
extent,  of  reading  and  note-taKing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  com-  system, 
bined  with  questioning  on,  and  possibly  amplification  of,  text- 
book facts  and  opinions  by  the  teacher.    As  a  consequence,  the 
written  papers  show  that  the  power  of  tracing  causes  and  effects 
is  not  strong.     Neither  the  ordinary  teachers  of  History  in  our 
schools  nor  the  ordinary  text-books  there  employed  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  this  simple  truth — that  for  us  the  really  important 
things  in  the  past  are  those  which  influence  the  present    As 
regards  method,  one  would  like  to  see  a  much  closer  connection 
maintained  between  the  studv  of  History  and  the  study  of 
Literature.    The  list  of  books  ior  home  reading  oufi^ht  certainly 
to  include   some   first-rate  examples,  either  of  fiction  or  of 
biography,  bearing  directly  on  the  period  of  history  on  which 
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the  pupils  are  at  the  time  engaged.  Such  reading  would  giVe 
them  a  better  knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  great  figures  than  can  be  got  from  mere  text-books. 
At  present  it  may  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  imparting  ot 
information  goes,  not  a  little  solid  work  is  dona  Within  tho 
limits  indicated,  the  answers  to  the  written  papers  were  quite 
creditable. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Memorandnm  Here  again  there  will  presently  be  a  suitable  on^ortunity  for 
inprepara-  drawing  attention  at  some  length  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  means  by  which  these  are  most  likely  to  be 
realized.  One  is  glad  to  be  informed  that  a  notable  develop- 
ment in  certain  new  directions  has  already  taken  place — ^a 
development  which  may  be  expected  to  proceed  with  increased 
force,  as  the  scientific  and  practical  aspect  of  Geography  becomes 
more  and  more  clearly  apprehended.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  official  provision  of  Ordnance  Survey  maps  for 
educational  purposes  at  a  cheap  rate  is  proving  of  the  utmost 
benefit.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  future 
is  the  fact  that  Gepgraphjr  is  shortly  to  be  accorded  the  rank  of 
a  fully  privileged  Imiversity  subject.  When  a  proper  supply  of 
specialist  teachers  is  available,  a  marked  rise  in  the  stanaard  of 
efficiency  may  confidently  be  looked  for.  The  written  papers 
showed  that  a  considerable  mass  of  facts  had  been  accumulated 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates,  but  that,  precisely  as  in 
English  and  in  History,  little  systematic  effort  had  been  made 
to  cultivate  the  generalizing  faculty. 

CLASSICS 
Though  the  average  level  of  attainment  reached  in  Classics  in 
Scottish  schools  is  not  as  yet  conspicuously  high,  much  of  the 
teaching  is  sound  and  thorough,  and  the  prospects  of  the  subject 
seem  to  be  quite  reassuring  to  all  but  immoderate  expectations. 
The  quality  of  the  work  in  Greek  is  specially  good,  and  Latin 
may  be  expected  to  show  an  improvement  when  it  is  attempted 
by  fewer  pupils.  The  most  noteworthy  advance  that  falls  to  be 
recorded  is  undoubtedly  the  agreement  which  has  been  reached 
as  to  a  uniform  system  of  Latin  pronunciation.  The  attitude  of 
most  teachers  towards  the  "new"  pronunciation  appears  to  be 
entirely  sympathetic.  But  the  habits  of  a  generation  or  more 
cannot  easily  be  changed ;  and  for  some  time  to  come  there  will 
be  need  of  tact,  patience  and  tolerance.  The  change  in  itself  is 
admirable.  A  scientific  pronunciation  is  required  in  any 
language  studied,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation 
itsw,  but  also  for  the  indirect  effect  it  must  have  in  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  the  appeal  to  the  ear.  The  excellent  practice  of 
committing  selected  passages  to  memory  is  now  general,  but  it 
might  be  carried  even  further  than  it  is ;  it  helps  to  cultivate 
accuracy  in  the  matter  of  quantities,  and  in  the  case  of  prose  gives 
advanced  pupils  at  least  some  notion  of  the  cadence  of  the 
sentence  and  the  period.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  oral  composition,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  as  yet 
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but  little  progress  to  chronicle  in  this  respect.  It  seems  absurd, 
but  it  is  true,  Uiat  in  much  of  the  oral  work  that  is  done  prose  order 
is  uncertain ;  the  ear  has  been  forgotten.  In  the  matter  of  com- 
position generally,  the  fallacy  of  setting  passages  of  undue  difficulty 
remains  far  too  prevalent.  And  Realien  are  too  much  neglected ; 
in  all  but  a  few  schools  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustrating 
-what  is  read  is  absolutely  lacking.  Lastly,  accidence  for  its  own 
sake  is  still  an  idol  of  the  class-room,  particularly  in  Latin. 
The  matter  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  valuable  report  from  one  of 
our  Inspectors : 

"  In  tUs  as  in  other  parts  of  the  school  work  too  many  teachers  have  no 
true  perspective,  no  power  to  discriminate  between  the  universal  and  the 
particular,— ^e  point  that  must  be  known,  and  the  minor  point  that  it  is 
quite  pardonable  to  forget.'* 

As  regards  the  written  work,  I  have  this  year  received  from  Written 
the  Chief  Examiner  a  report  of  such  interest  as  to  justify  quota-  ^®'"^' 
tion  almost  in  extenso.  It  is  most  striking  to  see  how  the 
defects  of  method  to  which  the  visiting  Inspectors  draw  atten- 
tion find  their  inevitable  Nemesis  in  the  written  papers,  and 
that,  too,  although  these  defects  are  almost  without  exception 
due  to  a  mistaken  zeal  to  drill  the  pupils  for  the  very  tests  in 
which  the  weaknesses  are  so  marked.     He  says : — 

Lower  Latin 

"  The  percentage  of  failures  to  passes  remains  high.  Several  Revisers  Percentage 
report  tlmt  the  knowledge  of  some  candidates  was  practically  nil.  This  of  failures, 
can  only  mean  that  it  is  not  understood  in  all  quarters  that  the  Lower 
Grade  is  meant  to  represent  a  definite,  though  not  an  advanced,  standard 
of  attainment.  Some  schools  seem  to  present  pupils  on  chance.  It  is 
noted,  however,  by  more  than  one  reviser  that  the  number  of  candidates 
who  failed,  but  came  within  ten  or  twelve  marks  of  a  pass,  has  increased, 
and  this  is  encouraging  so  far  as  it  goes. 

"A  point  that  comes  out  very  clearly  is  that  the  accidence  is  much  Accidence, 
better  done  than  the  rest  of  the  paper.    It  even  appears  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  candidates  who  do  the  accidence  almost  correctly 
and  yet  are  incapable  of  translating  the  simplest  English  sentence  into 
Latin.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  where  this  is  the  case,  it  points  to  the 
use  of  utterly  wrong  methods  of  teaching.    A  pupil  who  is  familiar  with  a 
sentence  like  diu  et  acriter  pugnatum  etst  will  not  be  puzzled  when  he  is 
asked  for  the  adverb  formed  from  ac^.    He  knows  it  already  as  a  real  and 
living  thing.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  for  an  immature 
mina  to  apply  knowledge  which  has  been  conveyed  to  it  in  the  form  of 
lists.    Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  best  test  of  all  is  the  translation 
of  simple  idiomatic  sentences  from  English  into  Latin.    It  is  an  even  better 
test  at  this  stage  than  continuous  prose.    The  power  of  writing  this  comes, 
if  it  comes  at  aU,  later  on,  and  the  sort  of  prose  that  is  written  by  younger 
candidates  is  continuous  only  in  the  sense  that  the  sentences  do  not  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Hne.    It  seems  to  follow  that  what  is  chiefly  required  is  Translatiun 
that  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  translation  of  easy  sentences  into  of  easy 
Latin,  and  that  less  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  conjugation  of  sentences 
verbs  and  the  like,  whicn  is  mainly  an  affair  of  memory.    Good  results  will  into  Latin, 
never  be  achieved  until  it  is  understood  that  the  pupil  must  do  something 
himself;  must  create  a  Latin  sentence,  insteaa  of  merely  learning  to 
reproduce  more  or  less  accurately  so  many  pages  of  a  grammar. 

^  The  revisers  report  that  some  progress  nas  been  made  in  the  matter  of  Scansion, 
scansion,  but  the  remarks  they  make  as  to  the  mistakes  which  were  of  most 
common  occurrence  show  that  this  is  still  regarded  as  an  exercise  for  the 
eye  lather  than  the  ear.    The  majority  of  candidates  went  wrong  because 
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they  supposed  that  locus  and  habet  have  their  first  syllables  long.  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  is  not  their  fault.  It  is  clear  that  they  have  bi^en  allowed 
to  pronounce  Idcus  and  hdbet,  and  very  probably  they  have  heard  their 
teachers  do  so.  If  that  is  so,  they  were  perfectly  right  in  following  the 
guidance  of  their  ears.  If  any  trouble  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  right 
pronunciation,  these  mistakes  would  have  been  simply  impossible.  The 
failure  in  translating  from  Latin  into  English  was  mainljr  due  to  defective 
Defective  vocabulary.  Some  of  the  commonest  words  seem  to  be  quite  unknown.  In 
vocabulary,  paper  after  paper,  mulierum  was  translated  *  of  mules '  or  *  of  mule-drivers.' 
This  would  oe  impossible  if  the  construction  of  simple  sentences  were  made 
the  foundation  of  the  teaching.  A  peculiar  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of 
most  girls'  papers  and  of  those  done  by  a  good  many  boys.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  from  the 
French.  Thus  'proud  ^  is  Jierus  and  '  mad '  is  foUus,  This  means,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  French  is  now  taught  in  a  more  rational  w^  than  Latin, 
and  that  its  vocabulary  is  therefore  more  readily  available.  It  is  also  clear 
-  that,  though  it  leads  to  such  strange  results,  this  plan  of  extending  the 
Latin  vocabulary  is  based  upon  a  sound  instinct,  and  that  something  might 
be  made  of  it  under  proper  guidance.  Without  going  far  into  Romance 
philology,  it  would  be  passible  to  teach  one's  pupils  that.;Ser  is  fenu  and  a 
few  things  of  that  sort  Both  words  would  be  better  remembered,  and  the 
change  of  meaning  is  instructive  in  itself. 
Some  ^*llie  history  questions  appear  to  show  some  improvement ;  but  there 

improvement  are  some  mistakes  which  should  be  impossible.  In  at  least  two  papers 
in  history.  Nero  was  credited  with  having  besieged  Troy  for  ten  years,  and  taken  it  in 
the  end  by  introducing  a  wooden  norse.  Several  candidates  confused 
Gracchus  and  Bacchus.  This  means  that,  in  the  schools  from  which  they 
came,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  pupils  a  general  outline  of  the  legend 
and  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  an 
outline  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  education.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  anv  great  vtdue  in  itself ;  but  it  gives  the  pupil  a  skeleton  which 
he  can  gradually  clothe  with  fiesh  and  blood.  Without  some  such  outline, 
it  is  impossible  for  young  minds  to  assimilate  what  they  read.  In  former 
days,  this  outline  used  to  be  given  through  English  Heading-books,  which 
were  thus  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  such 
things  as  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome  appear  to  be  avoided, 
presumably  because  modern  criticism  has  thrown  doubt  upon  their  historical 
accuracy.  Such  considerations  should  have  no  place  in  school  teaching. 
The  things  that  never  happened  are  often  more  important  than  the  things 
that  did,  and  historical  criticism  is  not  in  place  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
teaching." 

Higher  Latin 

Marked  "  In  Higher  Latin  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is  a  very  marked 

?™K?^™®^t  iniprovement.  The  percentage  of  passes  is  laiger .  and  that  of  discreditable 
m  Higher  failures  is  smaller.  The  improvement  seems  to  snow  itself  all  through  tiie 
^^^""'  paper.    The  scansion  is  much  better,  many  papers  getting  full  marks  for 

this.    The  history  questions  also  showed  improvement. 

Defective  **  The  defect  which  comes  out  most  clearly  is  that  of  vocabulary.    It  is 

vocahnlarr.    surely  remarkable  that  many  good  candidates,  candidates  who  have  passed 

quite  easily,  do  not  know  tne  meaning  of  amoenus  or  opacus^  or  even  of 

fluvius.    This  points  to  the  same  faulty  method  which  I  have  spoken  of  in 

connexion  with  the  Lower  Grade  papers.    One  feels  that  there  is  a  want  of 

background,  so  to  speak,  in  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They 

have  not  read  enough  or  in  sufficiently  large  masses ;  but  have  gone  through 

a  few  books,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  whether  they  have  ever 

met  with  some  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language  or  not.    There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  chief  source  of  the  weakness  shown  in  good 

papers  here  and  there.    There  is  no  other  possible  foundation  for  knowledge 

Necessity  for  of  a  language  than  the  reading  of  it  in  large  masses  without  notes  and 

reading  m       without  minute  comment  and  parsing.    It  is  only  when  this  foundation  has 

masses.  been  laid  that  the  finer  kind  of  interpretation  is  anything  but  a  weariness 

When  a  boy  has  read  half-a-dozen  books  of  Livy,  witn  a  translation  if 

need  be,  he  will  b^  interested  in,  and  will  profit  by.  a  minute  scholarly 
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interpretation  of  a  portion  of  what  he  has  road.  As  things  are,  it  is  the 
practice  of  parsing  all  the  irregular  verbs  and  'accounting  for'  all  the 
subjunctives  as  he  j^oes  along  that  kills  his  interest  in  the  subject  and 
makes  classical  training  the  barren  thing  it  often  is/' 

Lower  Greek 

"The  number  of  candidates  presented  for  Lower  Greek  is  again  larger  Increaaed 
this  year  than  last^  and,  what  is  still  more  satisfactory,  the  standard  is  well  presentations, 
maintained.     It  is  specially  gratifying  to  find  that  the  translation  of  ^j . 
sentences  from  English  into  Greek  is  better  done  every  year.    The  reviser  ^^P^^^^ 
says  :— *  At  one  time  candidates  who  scored  well  in  other  parts  of  the  paper  «*^*«f *ctory. 
failed  here,  but  now  the  minority  of  the  candidates  make  a  fair  proportion 
(in  many  cases  a  large  proportion)  of  their  marks  by  this  question.^   As  I 
have  said  in  discussing  the  Lower  Latin  papers,  this  is  the  best  test.    A 
pupil  who  can  turn  into  Greek  sentences  of  the  kind  usually  set  in  this 
paper  has  the  key  of  the  language  in  his  hand    It  would  probably  be  wise 
to  develop  this  part  of  the  paper  still  further,  as  the  schools  appear  to  be 
ripe  for  it.    It  is  more  valuable  in  itself  and  a  better  test  of  attainment  than 
the  mere  identification  of  isolated  verbal  forms,  which  is  naturally  found 
more  difficult  by  most  candidates. 

Higher  Greek 

*'  The  results  of  the  Higher  Grade  i)aper  in  Greek  are  the  most  satisfactoiy  Results  very 
of  all.    The  number  of  candidates  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  there  is  satisfactory, 
at  the  same  time  a  distinct  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  work.    The  reviser 
says  :  '  Only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  candidates  failed  to  come  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  pass  standard.'    It  is  evident  that  Greek  is  now  Methods 
taught  in  our  schools  on  sound  methods,  and  by  teachers  of  great  competence  sound  and 
and  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the  Higher  Grade  schools  of  the  West  of  *«*cher8 
Scotland  are  deserving  of  special  commendation.  competent. 

"  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  an  improvement  in  the  Homer  translation. 
The  day  of  books  of  ^  Unseens'  seems  to  be  passing  away,  and  there  is 
evidence  that,  in  some  schools,  Homer  is  at  last  being  read  in  large  masses. 
That  should  be  a  matter  of  course  everywhere. 

"  There  is  really  only  one  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  that  calls  for  One  un- 
serious  criticism,  and  that  is,  that  in  many  schools  the  pupils  are  still  made  satisfactory 
to  memorise  forms  of  verbs,  which,  as  the  reviser  says,  are  either  not  met  feature, 
with  at  all,  or  only  found  sporadically.    This  can  only  be  done  with  the 
view  of  training  the  pupil's  memory ;  for  it  cannot  help  him  to  learn  Greek. 
But  surely  it  would  be  better  to  train  the  memory  by  learning  something  of 
real  value.     The  pupil  must,  of  course,  know  a  certain  number  of  irregular 
verbs,  if  only  because  they  are  the  commonest  words  in  the  language  ;  but 
these  are  really  very  few  in  number.     It  should  be  possible  for  almost  any 
pupil  to  know  them  infallibly ;  and,  if  he  does,  he  will  easily  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  others  when  he  meets  them. 

Honours  Latin  and  Greek 

'*  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  Honours 
papers  in  Latin  and  Greek.    In  Latin,  the  general  character  of  the  papers 
appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and  in  particular,  there  is 
the  same  suspicion  of  cramming  about  the  literary  and  historical  questions,  s^,,,,^ 
In  the  Greek  paper,  this  comes  out  even  more  strongly.     It  is  evident  that  evidence  of 
some  of  the  candidates  have  tried  to  get  up  subjects  for  which  their  previous  cramming, 
training  has  in  no  way  prepared  them.    In  one  paper,  the  *  Homeric  question ' 
has  left  the  following  oDscure  trace  :  *  Homer  nowhere  mentions  war-engines, 
and  as  these  were  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Homeric  poems  most  have  been 
of  earlier  date.'    Another  candidate  says  :  *  Theocritus  was  the  only  poet  of 
any  note  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  after  Pindar.'    These  remarks 
are  quoted  in  order  to  reinforce  what  I  observed  above,  the  want  of  any 
systematic  effort  to  give  the  pupils  even  a  bare  outline  of  the  history  and 
hterature  of  Greece  and  Rome.    One  sees  that  the  candidates  who  gave 
these  answers  have  been  trying  to  get  the  subject  up  with  a  view  to  the 
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ezaminatioD,  but  that  they  have  no  idea  of  where  to  fit  in  what  they  read. 
The  re-action  a^^ixist  the  memorising  o{  dates  and  titles  of  books  was  no 
doubt  justified  by  the  excessive  importance  formerly  attached  to  such  things, 
but  it  has  evidently  ^one  too  far.  We  might  learn  a  great  deal  from  French 
methods  of  teaching  m  this  respect.  As  in  the  case  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
what  has  to  be  memorised  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  then 
memorised  faultlessly. 
General  "  To  sum  up.    The  general  impression  which  I  have  formed  from  the 

impreBsions.  papers  which  I  went  through  and  from  the  reports  of  the  revisere  is  that 
Greek  is  taught  in  a  more  rational  way  than  Latin,  and  that  it  is  being 
better  taught  every  year.  If  the  grammar  could  only  be  simplified  a  little 
more,  there  would  be  no  serious  fault  to  find.  Latin  suffers  from  not  being 
read  in  masses,  which  leads  to  defective  vocabulaiy  and  want  of  freedom  in 
dealing  with  the  language.  All  subjects  suffer  from  the  absence  of  anv 
scheme  or  outline  into  which  new  knowledge  can  be  fitted  as  it  is  acquired. 
These  are  faults  which  it  should  not  be  hard  to  remedy." 

FRENCH 

Satisfactory  The  Btudy  of  French  continues  to  be  pursued  with  steadily 
progreas.  increasing  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Progress  is  as  yet  most 
noticeable  in  the  earlier  stages,  although  in  not  a  few  of  the 
schools  its  rate  is  hampered  by  the  presence,  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  of  pupils  who  have  no  intention  of  continuing  their 
attendance  after  they  reach  14,  and  whose  proper  place  is  there- 
Qnalificatioiis  ^^T^^  "1  Supplementary  Courses.  Existing  teachers  continue  to 
of  teaohera.  strengthen  tneir  qunlifications  by  attendance  at  classes  at  home 
and  by  taking  vacation  courses  abroad — ^a  form  of  self-sacrifice 
that  is  altogether  admirable ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  those  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  any  class,  rrom  the 
voungest  upwards,  should  have  an  ordered  idea  of  the  system  of 
iFrench  sounds  and  such  a  knowledge  of  living  French  idiom  as 
implies  a  power  to  use  it  in  actual  class- work.  Recitation  is 
practically  universal,  but  the  quality  of  it  varies  ^atly;  its 
possibilities  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  often  re* 
garded  as  merely  another  task,  without  much  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  testimony  of  our  Inspectors  is  unanimous 
as  to  the  supreme  value  of  oral  composition,  when  it  is  con- 
scientiously and  intelligently  practised.  Considerable  diflScuIty 
seems  to  be  experienced  in  choosing  suitable  reading-books. 
Some  teachers  are  too  prone  to  select  works  that  are  unduly 
hard,  on  the  old-fashioned  theory  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
learn  the  maximum  number  of  liard  words  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  reading.  As  a  matter  of  fisKSt,  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case.  And  in  any  event  there  ought  always  to  be  at  least  one 
text  written  in  the  simplest  style,  which  can  be  profitably  em-» 
ployed  as  a  basis  for  oral  worlc  and  as  a  medium  in  which  to 
study  in  concrete  form  the  leading  principles  and  characteristic 
phraseology  of  the  language.  The  efi'ect  of  proper  oral  drill 
upon  written  composition  is  far  from  being  adequately  realised. 
Still,  there  is  a  distinct  advance  even  here.  The  book  of  hard 
English  extracts  is  slowly  disappearing.  Teachers  are  becoming 
less  reluctant  to  substitute  for  the  stvle  of  Burke  and  Sydney 
Written  Smith  something  direct  and  simple.  The  correction  of  written 
exercises.  exercises,  however,  is  often  unsatisfactory ;  they  should  be  set 
less  frequently  and  supervised  more  vigilantly.    At  the  same 
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time  the  interest  in  the  work  is  Rowing.    The  system"  of  ex-  Interchange 
change  with  France,  too,  is  developm^  satisfectorily,  and  promises  of  student 
to  harehighljr  useful  results  in  two  directions.    On  the  one  hand,  pi^nw*  ^^^^ 
Scottish  pupils  are  deriving  distinct  benefit  in  the  immediate 
present.    On  the  other,  the  army  of  teachers  i^  receiving  a  body 
of  recraits  who  have  undergone  a  very  special  form  of  training, 
and  whose  influence  on  future  generations  of  pupils  ought  to  be 
all  for  good. 

As  regards  the  written  papers,  I  subjoin  some  extracts  from  written 
the  Chief  Examiner's  report.  Papers. 

Loader  Obabe 

''The  revisers^  with  one  partial  exception,  are  agreed  tiiat  in  ihe  Lower  Distinct 
Qrade  there  is  a  distinct  advance  on  the  performance  of  last  year.    The  adrance  in 
number  of  the  'very  good  '—that  is,  those  who  obtain  three-quarters  of  full  Lower  Grade, 
marks— has  not  increased^  but  the  hopeless  ftdlurei^--that  is^  those  who  fall 
below  one-<)uarter  of  the  maximum— are  much  fewer.  Theaverage  age  of  the 
candidates  is  higher,  and  there  is  not  such  a  large  presentation  of  candidates 
who,  as  their  teachers  should  have  known,  are  predestined  to  fail.    This 
improvement  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Free  Composition.   The  fairy  p^^  q^q|. 
story  set  this  year  did  not  perhaps  give  so  much  scope  as  usual  for  invention  poeiiion. 
and  originality  of  treatment.    Yet  the  majority  succeeded  in  telling  it ^so 
that  a  Frenchman  would  have  grasped  the  meaning,  and  this  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  language  has  been  studied  to  some  effeci 

'^  In  the  rendering  of  the  set  passage  into  French  there  was  also  some  TranhUtion 
improvement,  though  not  so  marked  as  in  the  Free  Compositioa.    Theie  into  French, 
were  fewer  solecisms  and  violations  of  the  first  grammatical  concord.    The 
prevailing  defects,  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  directed.  Prevailing 
are  aa  follows:—!.    Ignorance  of   the   coiyugation  of  tiie  commonest  defects, 
irregular  verbs — aHeVy  venire  vivre,  voir.   This  does  not  imply  that  there 
should  be  more  of  formal  fframmar  teaching;  but  simplv  that  there  should 
be  more  of  conversationstl   practice.     These  verbs  should    be  used  so 
frequently  that  the  correct  form^  becomes  automatic^  as  in  the  native  lan- 
guage.   2.    In  s)ptax,  the  confusion  of  ce  and  t/,  of  comme^  comment  and 
conifneUy  the  indicative  after  a  verb  of  wishing,  and  the  use  of  a  preiient 
where  the  more  logical  French  requires  the  future.      All    these   are 
such  familiar  stumbling  blocks  that  the  pupiVs  attention  should  be  specially 
directed  to  them  and  correctness  secured  by  systematic  drill.    3.    The 
common  complaint  of  examiners  as  to  limited  vocabulary  appears  to  me 
often  over-charged,  and  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Gouin  method  have  not 
been,  in  my  experience,  justified  by  results.    But  in  the  passage  set  this 
year  there  was  no  word  that  a  French  infant  of  three  would  not  have  known, 
and  such  words  as  'dress,'  'pair  of  shoes,' '  handkerchief.'  *  comer,*  should 
have  occurred  in  class-room  conversations,  parts  of  the  body  and  dress  being 

obvious  topics  to  begin  with.    4.    B^—-^ ^ ' '-'  —  ^'''-- 

le  manger  ('we  shomd  have  to  feed  i  ^ 
to  a  worse  end*)  vnUl  occur  to  the  end  of  the  chajpter 
eradicated  by  raising  the  general  intelligence.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  point- 
ing out  that  nearly  all  attempted  a  literal  version  of  the  last-quoted 
idiomatic  English  phrase,  and  also  that  only  one  in  five  hundred  rendered 
*  Fluff*  by  mtnet,  though  scores  must  have  met  with  the  word  in  children's 
stories.  Evidently  the  reader  is  not  sufficiently  used  in  teaching  French 
composition. 

"The  translation  into  English  was  fairly  done  by  most  but  very  few  Translation 
gained  extra  marks  for  style.    Most  versions  were  painfully  literal,  often  into  English, 
even  when  'the  letter  killeth.'    Thus,  *I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you* 
for  'I  wish  you  good  day.'    Even  in  the  early  stages  anglicized  French 
should  be  banned  and  barred. 
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submitted,  and  all  are  agreed  that^  though  there  were  few  absolute  failure 

p  .  .  .  few  attained  high  excellence. 

i^nticiBma-  a  incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  story  set  for  Free  Compo- 
sition many  displayed  a  gross  ignorance  of  some  very  elementary  facts  of 
natural  history. 

^  To  the  set  composition  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  Lower  Grade  apply 
in  a  modified  degree.  That  very  few  knew  the  French  for  *  rheumatism ' 
or  '  lady  author '  I  count  a  venial  shortcoming,  but  such  words  as  '  needle^' 
'income,*  *fame,'  ^  to  pay  a  cair  should  have  been  familiar  to  all,  not  to 
two-thirds  or  less.  But  I  reckon  it  a  far  more  serious  blot  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  candidates  should  have  begun  their  composition  with  *  MairUenant 
quejf  mis  qtulque chose  de  vous*  or  its  equivalent  It  points  to  the  'evil 
wrought  by  want  of  thought.*  Some  other  prevailing  blunders  may  be 
pointed  out :  reflexive  verbs  conjugated  with  avoir ;  wn  peu  cPeux  (for 
peu  (Tefitre  dies):  id  se  trouve  or  ci  git  le  secret  (for  voila)  \  travauler 
avec  leurs  aigMies ;  and  nam  de  plwne — the  last  a  piece  of  journalistic 
English  that  it  is  hard  to  eradicate. 

"  The  passage  of  French  prose  for  translation  presented  no  difficulties  of 
vocabulary,  and  the  general  meaning  was  fairly  interpreted  by  most.  Onlv 
some  five  p«r  cent,  on  a  rough  calculation  made  utter  nonsense  of  it  by  such 
blunders  as  tm  malaise  g4n4ral '  a  Maltese  general,'  or  wfi  coehe  '  a  pig  stye.' 
On  the  other  hand,  sudi  mistimes  as  'a  free  head'  for  'a  dear  orain,' 
'  I  could  not  wish '  f or  '  I  cannot  form  a  wish,' '  I  have  dark  ideas  of 
melancholy'  (with  a  total  disregard  of  commas),  were  too  frec^uent ;  and 
hardly  one  gave  correctly  the  idiomatic  ^CTest  comme  cela  que  Jai  fait  le  town 
du  fnondeJ 

"The  French  poetry  was  a  c^ood  instance  of  the  difficulties  concealed 
beneath  what  appears  extreme  simplicit^r.  Thus  not  one  candidate  in  ten 
had  tried  to  realise  the  picture  in  the  third  line,  or  reflected  that  '  picking 
a  quarrel'  was  not  an  appropriate  term  for  birds.  At  least  ten  per  cent, 
did  not  know  the  English  of  canards^  and  the  majority  failed  to  render 
emjn*ess6s.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  proportion  saw  that  in  the  last  couplet 
it  18  almost  imperative  to  render  the  French  adjectives  by  substantives. 

Honours 
g^jinQ  "  In  spite  of  the  fewer  entries  the  number  of  passes  is  slightly  higher 

improvement  **^*V^*  ^^^^'   ,  ^    ^  ,^        .  ^ 

in  Honours.  The  reviser  of  the  first  paper  (French  Composition  and  Essay)  speaks  in 

the  highest  terms  of  the  candidates'  performance.    *  Most  of  the  essays 

French  were  quite  interesting  to  read,  and  several  exhibited,  not  only  originality  of 

^?S^**^*^°   thought,  but  real  cleverness  in  handling  the  language.'     The  iMmes  were 

and  n^ssay.     likewise  satisfactory,  though  often  marred  b^  gross  blunders.    The  reviser 

The  second     ^^  ^®  second  paper  is  likewise  satisfied  with  the  work  as  a  whole,  but 

paper.  qualifies  his  approval.    In  the  first  passage  set,  a  critique  of  Shakespeare, 

the  failures  were  due  quite  as  much  to  an  ignorance  of  English  literature  as 

of  the  French  language.    The  passage  of  French  verse  was  better  done  than 

the  prose,  and  a  fair  proportion  showed  genuine  appreciation  of  the  poetry. 

Uvmer  and  hdles  are  words  of  rare  occurrence  that  I  did  not  expect  to  be 

known,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of  such  words  as  bruykre  and 

preux.     From  the  alternative  questions  set  as  riders  on  the  translation 

five-sixths  chose  the  one  on  prosody.    Comments  on  the  neglect  of  thia 

branch  of  French  study  passed  in  previous  years  had  evidently  been  taken 

to  heart  by  teachers,  and  the  main  rules  of  French  scansion  were  correctly 

given  by  the  greater  number.    There  was,  however,  a  painful  uniformity  in 

the  answers,  showing  that  they  had  been  got  up  from  the  same  text  book  ; 

and  in  their  classification  of  French  rhymes  most  candidates  fell  into  the 

logical  error  of  cross  division.    The  few  who  attempted  the  first  alternative 

did  not  get  beyond  an  analysis  of  the  poem,  interspersed  with  notes  of 

admiration,  and  a  comparison  with  Victor  Hugo  or  Wordsworth  was  the 

rare  exception.    On  the  philological  question  only  one  candidate  gained  a 

high  mark.    Literary  criticism  oelongs  to  a  later  st^u^e  than  school,  but 

le&ions  on  la  vie  des  mots  are  both  attractive  to  school-boys  and  profitable  " 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  German  can  hardly  be  said  to  CJontinued  • 
be  holding  its  ground.     At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  decline  in 
in  the  smaller  schools  that  its  popularity  has  diminished.    The  ^rman! 
causes  of  the  decline  are  obscure,  but  at  least  they  are  not 
peculiar    to    Scotland.    Enquiry  shows  that  in  England  the 
phenomenon  is  even  more  strilangly  apparent.    Whatever  the 
ultimate  explanation  may  be,  it  is  not  to  oe  found  in  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  handled.     The  teachers  who  deal  with  it 
are  almost  all  well  qualified  by  continued  study  at  home  as  well 
as  bv  residence  abroad.     More  modem  methods  of  instruction 
are  being  gradually  adopted  everywhere ;   considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  pronunciation ;  and 
the  oral  facility  of  the  pupils  has  improved.     In  a  few  of  the 
best  schools  the  pupils  really  work  in  a  German  atmosphere,  and 
there  the  results  are  excellent. 

The  Chief  Examiner  sums  up  his  impressions  of  the  written 
papers  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Whilst  the  general  impression  left  on  me  by  the  written  work  in  the  General 
several  grades,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  personal  observation,  hardly  results 
enables  me  to  record  any  very  decided  advance  in  any  of  them,  I  can  at  aatisfactory. 
least  honestly  say  that  I  am  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
results  of  this  year's  examination.    There  are  doubtless  still  not  a  few 
schools,  too  many  in  fact,  in  which  either  too  little  time  is  given  to 
German,  or  the  methods  of  instruction  are  too  little  advanced,  to  admit  of 
their  making  anvthing  like  a  respectable  figure  in  a  test  of  this  kind  : 
still,  upon  the  whole,  the  results  seem  to  me  to  afford  ample  evidence  ot 
careful  and  efficient  teaching  in  the  Scottish  schools. 

"  The  standard  and  general  character  of  the  papers  will  probably  have 
been  found  much  the  same  as  those  of  last  year,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  detached  sentences  in  the  Higher  Grade  paper,  which  were  Some  weak- 
pitched  somewhat  higher  than  in  former  years.  The  result  of  this  experi-  nessea  in  the 
ment,  I  must  confess,  has  not  been  very  encouraging,  comparatively  few  of  HigherGrade. 
the  candidates  having  come  up  to  my  expectations  in  their  translation  of 
these  sentences.  Whether,  however,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Honours 
Grade  may  not  render  a  certain  advance  in  this  direction  advisable,  if  not 
inevitable,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  stated  that 
detached  sentences  such  as  those  referred  to  serve  a  certain  important 
object  of  their  own ;  they  are  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of 
idiomatically  rendering  common  turns  of  speech  such  as  the  participial  (or 
gerundial)  constructions  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  English 
prose  style,  and  which,  in  connected  translation,  may  often  be  avoided  by 
a  total  change  of  construction.  That  an  examination  which  is  to  test  any- 
thing beyond  a  mere  elementary  knowledge  of  the  German  lan^age  is 
bound  to  take  some  account  of  such  cardinal  features  of  idiom  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  ;  and  if,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  bare  pass  in 
a  subject  of  general  culture,  the  Higher  Grade  examination  is  to  aim,  as 
would  seem  desirable,  at  affording  candidates  an  opportunity  of  showing 
a  more  thorough  knowl^ge  of  the  language,  some  questions  of  a  more 
advanced  nature  will  probably  best  serve  that  purpose. 

"The  translations  ot  the  continuous  passages  were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  Translation, 
well  done  both  in  the  Lower  and  the  Higher  Grades ;  and  still  more  so 
perhaDS  the  free  composition,  except  that  not  a  few  of  the  Higher  Grade  Free 
candiaates  went  rather  far  astray  from  the  given  sketch,  and  often  missed  Composition. 
the  real  point  of  the  anecdote.  Nevertheless,  both  kinds  of  Free  Composition 
seem  to  me  admirably  adapted  for  encouraging  oral  instruction. 

**  As  regards  the  results  of  the  Honours  Grade,  there  is  this  year  no  HononiB. 
occasion  for  violating  the  time-honoured  rule  of '  de  mortuis  nil  niti  bonum* ; 
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it  cerfcainly  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  it  make  its  exit  with  flo 

satisfactory  a  record. 
Geirmaii  "  The  Gferman  script  seems  to  have  been  used  by  practically  all  the 

bcript.  candidates — I  certainty  have  not  met  with  a  single  set  ot  answers  in  which 

it  was  not  employed.     This  surely  is  aU  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  qualitv 

of  the  writing*  too,  seemed  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 


Written 
pajiera  an- 
satisfactory. 


Retnlts 

highly 

satisfactory. 


SPANISH 

The  seeds  of  interest  in  Spanish  are  very  slow  to  fructij^. 
The  written  papers  sent  in  were,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  m  character.  The  Examiner  reports  that  the 
translation  into  English  was  clumsy,  and  absura  rendering  of 
simple  Spanish  words  and  idioms  were  common.  The  composition 
contained  numerous  ^ammatical  errors,  and  betrayed  the 
candidates'  ignorance  of  Spanish  constructions.  Further,  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  Spanish  words  great  inaccuracy  wajs  shown. 
In  brief,  it  was  evident  that  the  subject  had  not  been  treated  in 
a  sufficiently  serious  spirit,  and  consequently  that  the  time 
devoted  to  it  had  been  largely  wasted.  Whatever  is  done  in 
school  should  be  well  done ;  if  there  is  not  time  for  doing  a  thing 
well,  it  should  be  left  alone.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
studv  of  this  langui^^e  will  make  much  headway  in  Scotland 
until  its  value  for  practical  purposes  becomes  more  generally 
appreciated. 

GAELIO 

The  success  of  the  Gaelic  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  may  now  be  regarded  as  well  assured.  The  results 
this  ^ear  are  considered  by  the  Chief  Examiner  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  failures,  it  is  true,  is  rather  larger 
than  on  either  of  the  two  previous  occasions.  But  that  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  several  candidates  must  have  oeen 
encouraged  to  attempt  the  paper  who  were  quite  unfit  to  take  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majonty  of  those  presented  could  have 

Sassed  with  credit  an  examination  framed  upon  a  considerably 
igher  standard.  The  orthography  continues  to  be  the  weak 
feature,  but  a  perceptible  improvement  in  this  respect  is  noticeable 
this  year.    Dealing  with  this  point,  the  Chief  Examiner  remarks : 

"  In  many  localities,  notably  in  Lewis,  where,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
work  in  other  respects  is  found,  a  strong  localism  in  pronouncing  Qaelic  is 
met  with.  Here,  and  also  elsewhere,  an  apt  word  or  a  pure  idiom  or  turn  of 
phrajse  is  written  with  fair  regularity  in  a  semi-phonetic  form,  but  differing 
widelv  from  the  literary  standard.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  can  be 
traced  to  the  faulty  trainmg  of  the  teacher,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Where 
such  feature  was  found,  the  fault  was  less  severely  punished.'' 

.  The  following  observations  as  to  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  were  drawn  are  of  considerable  interest 

Distribntion  "  The  distribution  of  the  candidates  over  the  Gaelic-speaking  area  presents 
(if  cAodidateB.  some  anomalies.  Lewis  and  Skye  are  well  represented.  Mainland  Boss- 
shire,  mainland  Inverness,  and  Sutherlandshire  are  represented  bv  two 
pa:  ishes  each.  There  is  not  a  candidate  from  the  western  seaboard  from 
Gairloch  to  Strontian.  In  the  Isles  there  is  not  a  candidate  from  Gigh^ 
Colonsay,  Mull,  lona,  Coll,  Eigg,  Canna,  Kum,  or  Barra." 
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MATHEMATICS 

To  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  visiting  Inspectors,  the  improved 
artificial  barriers  that  have  so  long  separated  the  various  branches  ™«^*»o*i»» 
of  Mathematics  are  gradually  breaking  down,  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  becoming  correspondingly  broadened  and  more 
varied.  As  a  rule,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  adequate  time  is  given  to  the 
subject.  In  the  best  of  the  schools — and  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  that  some  of  the  smaller  are  included — methods  and  results 
are  excellent ;  in  a  few  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  be 
improved.  Here  and  there  some  confusion  exists  bietween  the 
different  members  of  the  staff*  who  are  engaged  in  mathematical 
instruction.  There  should  always  be  a  perfect  understanding  as 
to  the  general  suiding  principles  to  be  followed  by  all.  This  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  assistance  of  a  carefully  devised  scheme 
of  study,  showing  exactly  the  work  that  should  be  overtaken  by 
each  class  in  every  year  of  the  whole  course.  In  no  case  shotdd 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  be  taught  to  the  same  pupils 
by  entirely  different  masters;  tnere  could  hardly  be  a  more 
certain  way  of  defeating  the  fundamental  aim  of  all  recent 
reform.     Some  common  weaknesses  may  bo  briefly  alluded  to. 

While  teachers  and  pupils  appear  to  be  fairly  settling  down  to  Geometry, 
the  study  of  Geometry  on  the  newer  lines,  the  connection  between 
the  ex{>erimental  and  the  demonstrative  sides  of  the  subject  is 
not  maintained  with  suflScient  closeness.  Some  teachers  seem 
unwilling  to  recognise  that  there  is  any  connection  at  all,  or  to 
understand  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  practical  exercises  with 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  theory.  The  whole  work  should 
centre  round  these  practical  studies ;  and,  in  the  earlier  stages  at 
least,  the  teacher,  treeing  himself  from  the  trammels  of  any 
particular  text -book,  should  aim  through  them  at  the  origination 
and  development  of  geometrical  ideas.  After  from  four  to  six 
months  of  experimental  enquiry  the  pupil  should  have  acquired 
a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  fundamental  conceptions  to 
enable  him  to  begin  to  employ  the  demonstrative  method ;  and 
the  deductive  method  of  dealmg  with  a  given  question  should 
follow  the  inductive  as  closely  as  possiole  in  point  of  time. 
Algebra  is  generally^  commenced  on  proper  lines,  and  is  often  Algebra, 
closel^r  related  to  Arithmetic,  but  it  is  too  seldom  linked  in  any 
way  with  the  geometrical  truths  that  are  studied  simultaneously  ; 
this  remark  applies  to  the  more  advanced  classes  also,  as  was 
plain  from  much  of  the  work  in  the  written  papers.  Misunder- 
standing is  Irequent  as  to  the  point  in  the  course  of  study  at 
which  graphs  may  be  ta'ken  up  with  advantage.  At  present  they 
are  apt  to  come  in  too  late  for  that  fuller  treatment  which  would 
give  them  a  higher  educational  value.  In  this  connection  it  is 
satisfactory  to  Team  that  there  is  now  a  more  intelligent  under- 
standing of  equations  of  all  kinds  by  the  pupils.  The  graph  is 
generamr,  however,  somewhat  scrappy  ana  unfinished;  it  is 
seldom  left  in  a  state  in  which  one  could  refer  to  it  for  exact 
information.    A  fear  has  been  expressed  in  several  quarters  that 
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the  study  of  Arithmetic  may  tend  to  fall  into  disiisd  after  the 
attainment  of  the  Intermediate  Certific5ate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  Stocks  and  Investments 
of  various  kinds,  are  of  such  a  highly  specialized  character  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  ordinary  pupil.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  short  and  thorough  revision  of  the  principal 
methods  should  be  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the  secondary 
course ;  in  particular,  decimal  fractions  and  the  best  ways  of 
dealing  with  problems  in  proportion  should  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

The  Chief  Examiner  in  Mathematics  has  furnished  the  following 
report  upon  the  results  of  the  written  papers.  As  usual,  it  will 
be  found  to  illustrate  very  aptly  the  criticisms  of  the  visiting 
Inspectors : — 

"  The  results  of  this  year's  examination  may  be  pronounced  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  mathematical  papers.  Taken  all  over,  it  is  clear  that  the  general 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  intelligent  and  careful, 
and  that  the  scholars  give  thought  and  attention  to  the  subject.  The  most 
noteworthy  point  is  tne  gradual  improvement  which  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  in  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  out,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  improvement  in  style  is  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  work.  Of  late  years  there  nas  been  special  advance  in 
the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the  graphical  work,  which  as  a  whole  is 
distinctly  creditable  to  the  schools.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  changes 
recently  made  in  the  examination  syllabus  have  resulted  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  a  breaking  down  of  the  partition  which  formerlv 
appeared  to  exist  between  theory  and  practice.  There  is  of  course  still 
much  to  be  done.  In  all  the  mathematical  papers  more  use  might  be  xnade 
of  squared  paper  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  diagrams  and  calculations 
therefrom.  There  are  still  one  or  two  schools  where  the  detailed  calcula- 
tions are  not  written  in  their  proper  place  as  part  of  the  answer,  but  are 
put  down  in  an  untidy  mass  at  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  page  witn,  as  the 
consequence,  inaccurate  results  and  a  loss  of  marks  due  to  sucn  neglect  of  the 
instructions. 

Lowes  Gbade 

"I.-^ The  standard  of  the  paper  was  well  suited  to  the  attainments  of  the 
majority  of  the  candidates.  The  average  character  of  the  work  was  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years,  while  the  number  of  papers  contain- 
ing really  bad  work  was  comparatively  small.  Drawings  ana  measurements 
were  generally  neat  and  careful,  but  more  use  might  have  been  made  of  the 
square-ruled  paper.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  have  clearly  been  largely 
employed,  with,  in  general,  satisfactory  results.  In  some  cases,  however, 
candidates  were  inclined  to  dispense  with  geometrical  proofs,  apparently 
supposing  that  a  result,  tested  by  measurement  in  one  case,  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  same  result  held  good  in  all  similar  cases.  Man^  appeared 
not  to  understand  that  ^e  second  part  of  a  geometrical  question  can  in 
most  cases  be  solved  by  a  simple  application  of  the  theorem  proved  in  the 
first  part,  and  even  when  told  to  dedvce  a  certain  result,  many  candidates 
attempted  an  independent  proof  of  that  result. 
Work  good.  "  II —As  a  whole,  the  work  was  good,  showing  a  grasp  of  the  elementary 
algebraic  processes,  and  also  neatness  and  accuracy  in  applying  them  to 
examples.  Instruction  in  the  method  of  reprssenting  equations  graphically 
appeski's  now  to  be  universally  given  with  very  gratifying  results.  Com- 
paratively few,  however,  were  able  to  form  the  equation  corresponding  to 
a  given  straight  line.  The  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  means  of 
factors,  where  that  method  is  applicable,  is  well  understood.  Unfortunately 
in  some  schools  beginners  are  still  encouraged  to  attempt  solution  by 
formula,  although  this  method  depends  on  memory  rather  than  intelligence, 
and,  at  this  stage,  leads  nearly  always  to  failure.      Problems  leading  to 
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equations,  and  one  involving  the  use  of  algebraical  symbols  in  arithmetical 
caiculations,  were  only  occasionally  well  done. 

"  III. — In  this  paper  many  candidates  gained  a  high  percentage  of  the  Work,  as  a 
maximum  marks,  and  the  work  was,  as  a  rule,  written  out  in  good  style,  rale,  good. 
The  metric  system  seemed  well  understood  as  regards  its  application  to  Metric 
length  and  weight,  but  few  are  able  to  ap]>ly  it  to  square  and  cubic  gygtem. 
measure,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  calculations.  Thus  many  who  can 
write  down  tnat  1728  cubic  inches  make  one  cubic  foot,  are  quite  unable  to 
discover  how  many  cubic  centimetres  there  are  in  a  cubic  metre.    In  some 
schools  scholars  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  *  prime  number,'  in 
some  they  are  unable  to  write  down  an  answer  correct  to  the  nearest  unit. 

HiOHEB  Qbade 

"I.— The  work  in  this  paper  was  veiy  fair,  and  showed  progressive  improve-  Improvement 
ment  on  former  years  as  regards  writing,  arrangement,  and  diagrams.    More  on  former 
care  should,  however,  be  given  to  the  writing  of  the  letters  which  represent  yeara* 
points  in  the  figures,  as  in  many  cases  examiners  have  difficulty  in  knowing  g^^^j^ 
which  of  two  or  more  similarly  formed  letters  is  intended.    In  some  cases  weaknesses, 
figures  were  drawn  too  small,  and  full  use  was  not  made  o1^  the  square- 
ruled  paper.    Some  candidates  had,  apparently,  not  yet  been  provided  with 
decimally -divided  scales  as  required  by  the  mstructions.     In  many  cases 
the  valuf;  of  a  well-drawn  figure  was  greatly  diminished  by  failure  to  specify 
the  steps  taken  in  its  construction.    Some  candidates  appeared  to  think 
that  a  well-drawn  figure  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  geometrical  proof: 

"  II.— Ilie  answers  were  generally  written  out  neatly  and  carefully,  while  Excellence  of 
the  graphic  work  deserves  special  praise.     Many  candidates,  however,  graphic  work, 
disregarding  the  instructions,  unnecessarily  adopted  different  units  for 
vertical  and  horizontal  measurements.     The  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
questions  to  be  answered  was  far  better  followed  than  in  former  years. 
The  work  was  generally  satisfactory,  but  the  first  question,  which  was  Work,  as  a 
purely  arithmetical,  was  not  well  answered,  very  few  candidates  perceiving  whole, 
that  the  best  method  of  treatment  was  the  reduction  of  each  fraction  to  a  satisfactory, 
decimal  before  attempting  to  add  them  together. 

"  III.— As  a  whole,  the  work  in  this  paper  was  satisfactory,  both  in  style  Work 
and  in  grasp  of  principle,  giving  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  of  such  satisfactory, 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  mathematical  tables  as  proved 
that  the  training  had  been  sound  and  practical.    One  weak  point,  however, 
was  the  definition  of  a  cosine,  often  given  without  a  fisnire,  and  without  A  weak  point, 
any  explanation  of  the  convention  regarding  the  signs  of  lines  necessary  for 
the  ca-'e  when  the  angle  is  greater  than  the  right  angle.    Diagrams  were  Diagrams, 
generally  exceljent,  although  sometimes  on  too  small  a  scale,  but  were 
often  unaccompanied  by  a  proper  statement  of  the  steps  of  the  construction, 
which  is,  of  course,  as  necessary  in  trigonometry  as  it  is  in  geometry. 
Many  candidates  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  finding  a  result  correct 
to  a  certain  number  of  decimal  figures,  or  the  relation  between  four  place 
values  and  hve  place  values  of  the  same  quantities. 

HONOUBS 

**  Geomett-y.— The  work  may  be  said  to  have  reached  a  fair  standard.  Most  Work  fair, 
candidates  evinced  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  properties  of  the  nine  points 
circle  and  the  radical  axis,  but  some  weakness  was  shown  regarding  similar 
figures  and  inversion.  In  some  cases  proofs  were  unsuccessful  through 
weakness  in  elementary  geometry.  Although  the  majority  of  the  diagrams 
were  careful  and  accurate,  yet  some  candidates  drew  very  inaccurate  figures, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  led  astray.  A  serious  fault,  which  occasionally  pre-  Some  fauUs. 
sented  itself,  was  the  statement  that  the  result-s  had  been  proved,  when  this 
.was  not  the  cajse.  Other  candidates,  instead  of  proving  them,  stated  that 
they  could  (easily  be  proved.  Some  weakness  was  shown  as  to  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  mathematical  terms  employed  in  the  questions. 

'*  Algtbra, — The  questions  on  t^e  binomial  theorem,  on  the  identity  of 
logarithmic  series  and  on  the  products  of  binomial  expressions  involving 
aquarea^  were  generally  well  answered^  but  a  good  deal  of  weakness  was 
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Some 
weakneases. 


Work 
satisfactory. 


Graphs. 


Distinct 
improvement. 


shown  in  algebraicarl  Bimplifications  and  in  the  explanation  and  interpreta* 
tion  of  complex  numbers.  Some  of  the  (questions  were  seldom  attempted 
successfully.  In  the  case  of  some  candidates  there  was  evidence  that 
advanced  work  had  been  learned  without  being  properly  understood  by 
those  who  were  not  su£Biciently  familiar  with  elementary  principles. 

"  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms. — The  quality  of  the  work  was  generally- 
satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  candidates  showed  that  they  had  received 
good  and  careful  preparation  up  to  the  required  standard.  The  graphs, 
however,  were  seldom  plotted  with  sufficient  accuracy.  There  was  also,  as 
so  often  happens  in  this  subject,  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  manipulate 
the  work  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  a  known  result  had  been  properly 
obtained,  although  such  mistakes  had  been  made  tliat  the  candidate  must 
have  known  this  was  not  the  case.  The  dishonourable  nature  of  such 
artifices  should  be  impressed  on  all  candidates. 

Additional  Subjects 

*'  Elements  of  Dynamics.— The  work  in  this  subject  shows  distinct  im- 
provement, the  proportion  of  unprepared  candidates  being  much  smaller 
than  used  to  be  the  case.  Weakness  was^  however,  apparent  in  the  explana- 
tion of  relative  velocity  and  the  enunciation  of  the  paraUelogram  of  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  examples  involving  these  ideas  were  often  correctlv 
worked  out,  and  questions  on  hydrostatics  were  well  answered.  A 
be^nning  has  been  made  in  graphic  work,  but  candidates  require  to  be 
trained  to  draw  their  diagrams  on  a  larger  scale  and  to  state  on  their 
diagrams  the  units  adopteof  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  measurements. 

"  Geometrical  Conies.— The  candidates  showed  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
bookwork  and  power  of  solvingriders.  The  diagrams  were  generally  good, 
and  in  some  cases  excellent.  The  chief  fault  was  the  tendency  to  write 
down  steps  of  the  proofs  without  giving  any  clue  to  the  basis  on  which  each 
assumption  rested. 

"  Analytical  Geometry. — In  one  or  two  schools  the  work  appeared  to 
indicate  undue  rapidity  of  instruction,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  very  good, 
and  the  diagrams  often  deserved  high  praise.  In  some  cases  they  were 
even  unnecessarily  elaborate,  but^as  in  other  subjects,  their  value  was 
frequently  marred  by  the  omission  of  a  proper  statement  of  the  steps  taken 
in  their  construction. 

^  Higher  Dynamics.— -On  the  whole  the  candidates  were  hardly  up  to 
the  level  of  this  paper,  althoi^h  some  did  well  in  answering  the  question 
on  projectiles  and  that  on  Boyle's  law.  The  proof  of  the  theorem  on 
uniform  circular  motion  was  generally  given  with  the  help  of  the  hodogtaph, 
but  it  was  not  always  clear  that  the  candidates  understood  what  a  nodo- 
^ph  is.  More  attention  should  apparently  be  given  to  graphical  methods 
m  statical  problems.'' 

SCIENCE 

Instruction  in  Experimental  Science  continues  to  make  head- 
way steadily.  Our  Inspectors  report  that  progress  is  generally 
satisfactory,  and  that  a  good  spirit  pervades  the  instruction.  A 
defect  at  which  I  hinted  last  year  has  recently  been  brought 
into  more  decided  prominence  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  Intermediate  Curricula  submitted  to  us  for 
approval  The  schemes  of  study  proposed  often  show  a 
attempted  hi  tendency  to  attempt  a  larger  volume  ot  work  thau  could  be 


Work 
satisfactory. 


Work  very 
good. 


Work  not 

quitQ 

ffatisfactory. 


Progress 
tatinfaciory. 


Too  much 


study. 


overtaken  satisfactorily  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject. 
This  is  a  fault  which,  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  expenence  may  be 
trusted  to  remedy.  In  nfany  schools  faurly  satisfactory  coiu^ 
have  been  evolved  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  but  the  more  advanced  stipes  of  these  Bubiects  ar6^ 
more  difficult  to  treat  along  inductive  Imes,  aiid  the  difficulty 
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to  be  overcome  is  still  greater  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  that 
may  be  described  as  organia  While  teaching  is  usually  effective, 
care  must  continue  to  be  taken  in  some  quarters  to  prevent  the 
laboratory  operations  of  the  pupils  becoming  a  series  of  isolated 
experiments  instead  of  consecutive  studies,  properly  cemented 
together  by  frequent  discussion  of  principles.  One  of  our 
Inspectors  lays  stress  on  the  marked  improvement  that  has 
been  effected  lately  in  the  note-books  of  the  pupils.    He  adds — 

*^  It  is  of  real  consequence  to  the  general  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
that  their  notes  should  be  written  as  well  as  if  the  lesson  were  one  in 
Writing,  the  composition  as  closely  studied  as  if  in  an  ordinary  English  class, 
the  calculations  set  forth  in  the  same  good  shape  as  is  required  by  the 
teacher  of  Mathemati<i8)  and  the  diagrams  of  apparatus  and  plant  dissections 
drawn  as  if  done  under  the  eye  of  the  Art  Master." 

The  close  interconnection  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Connection 
Mathematical  and  the  Science  Instruction  is  being  fairly  well  between 
maintained.     Its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  xnstniction 
upon.    It  is  also  worth  while  pointing  out  that  in  schools  where  ami  other 
workshops  have  been  established  and  where  Manual  Instruction  8«bjecte. 
is  given  to  the  pupils,  a  very  effective  correlation  between 
Science  and  Manual  Work  is  possible.    In  a  number  of  cases 
this  has  been  established,  and  boys  have  constructed  pieces  of 
apparatus  in  the  workshop  which  they  have  afterwards  used  in 
connection  with  their  experimental  work  in  the  Science  labora^ 
tory.    Further  developments  in  this  direction  might  well  be 
encouraged.    Again,  in  the  laboratory  pupils  should  endeavour 
to  get  out  of  their  instruments  the  utmost  accuracy  of  which 
eacn  instrument  admits.    From  the  very  beginning  the  idea  of 
fractional  error  should  be  firmly  grasped ;  the  probable  fractional 
error  should  be  estimated  before  the  experiment  begins. 

The  Chief  Examiner  reports  a  very  large  increase  in  the  increase  in 
number  of  candidates  presented  at  the  examination  for  Inter-  presentations 
mediate  and  Leaving  Certificates.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  dll^  and"* 
working  of  the  new  regulations,  under  which  all  pupils  are  Leaving 
normally  put  forward  for  approval  of  their  work  at  the  end  of  Certiiicates. 
the  third  year  of  their  Intermediate  Course.    The  quality  of 
these  canmdates  was  found  to  vary  considerably ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  it  will  improve  as  the 
teachers  gain  fresh  knowledge  of  sound  methods.     The  work  of 
those  pupils  who  appearea  for  examination  on  the    higher 
standard  was  again  good.     And  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to 
know  that  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the 
examiners  were  able  to  accept  the  teacher's  Hst  without  change 
or  modification  of  any  kind.    This  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  growth 
of  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  essential  to  any  really 
healthy  system  of  examination. 

DRAWING 

The  valuable  report  by  the  Chief  Examiner  in  Drawing,  which 
I  printed  verbatim  a  year  ago,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  refer 
again  in  detail  to  the  general  principles  by  which  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  should  be  regulated.    All  the  more  is  this  the  case 
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Memorandum  in  view  of  the  recently  published  Memorandum,  which  may  bo 
on  Drawing,   expected  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interestecL 
It  appears  that  in  many  of  the  better  Higher  Grade  and  Secondary 
Equipment     Schools,  the  Drawing  Instruction  is  now  carried  on  in  commo- 
in  SchooU.      dious  and  well-equipped  Art-rooms,  furnished  with  convenient, 
easily-moved,  single  desks,  well-provided  with  carefully  selected 
objects    of   good    form    and    colour  suitable  for  harmonious 
arrangement  and  representation,  and  possessing  in  addition 
abundant  facilities  lor  gfrowing  and  ootaining  examples   for 
Nature  Study  and  Drawing.     But  in  not  a  few  of  the  smaller 
schools,  and  even  in  some  of  the  larger  ones,  the  position  of 
affairs  is  much  lass  satisfactory.    In  some  cases  the  attention  of 
Mana^rs  has  been  specifically  drawn  to  obvious  deficiencies, 
while  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  others  due  note  will  bo  made  of 
this  general  warning. 
Increased  As  in  Science,  so  in  Drawing,  the  number  of  presentations 

preseuutione  at  the  annual  Examination  was  very  largely  augmented  owing 
to  the  operation  of  the  new  regulations  regarding  the  loter- 
mediate  Certificate.  After  allowing  for  this  change,  the  Chief 
Examiner  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  done  by  the  candidates 
more  than  holds  its  own  in  quality,  purpose  and  amount,  when 
compared  with  the  output  of  any  former  year.  At  this  Examina- 
tion the  actual  test  is  not  allowed  to  bulk  very  largely  in 
determining  the  merits  of  the  pupils*  work.  But  it  affords  a 
useful  opportunity  for  seeing  how  they  attack  a  definite  problem, 
for  suggesting  and  illustrating  improved  methods  of  working, 
and  for  indicating  fresh  avenues  of  studv.  The  real  basis  of  the 
award  is  the  character  of  each  pupil  s  work  throughout  his 
course.  The  Department  is  in  coraial  a^eement  with  one  of  our 
most  experienced  Examiners  in  Drawing,  who  thus  describes 
the  ideal  which  he  endeavours  to  keep  before  him : 

**The  examination  day  should  be  the  opportunity  for  intercourse,  for 
encouragement,  for  sympathy,  and  for  approbation.  And  the  more  the 
teacher  is  made  to  feel  his  co-jud^eship,  the  more  he  is  got  to  realise  his 
share  in  the  judgment  and  the  weight  nis  verdict  has  with  the  examiners  ; 
in  other  words,  the  more  he  is  made  to  believe  that  his  finding  is  the 
finding  of  the  court,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  work  individually  and  for 
the  general  health  and  progress  of  the  subject.    Faults  should  be  dealt  with 

generously,  virtues  made  the  most  of,  narrowed  visions  enlarged,  and  good 
ints  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  work  should  be  imparted  by  the 
Inspectors  when  it  seems  desirable  that  this  should  be  done. 

Institution  of  ■'■  ^^^^®  ^^X  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^  development  of  considerable 
a  paa^  on  importance  is  in  view  for  the  immediate  future.  The  type  of 
highw  work  and  the  standard  of  attainment  necessary  for  what  has 

standard.  hitherto  been  known  as  "a  pass  in  Drawing  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  "  are  now  fairly  definite  and  well  understood.  Beyond 
this  stage  the  instruction  has  naturally  been  conducted  on  some- 
what less  clearly  marked  lines.  Candidates  have  been  presented 
for  "endorsement,"  sometimes  after  two  years  of  additional 
tuition,  sometimes  after  less  than  one,  and  on  the  strength  ot 
programmes  of  work  varying  greatly  both  in  kind  and  in  amount 
The  moment  would  seem  to  have  come  for  the  institution  of  a 
pass  in  Drawing  on  the  higher  standard    This  will  be  open  to 
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pupils,  who,  after  gaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  have  gone 
through  a  properly  mapped  out  and  approved  course  extending 
over  two  years  beyond  the  Intefmeaiate  stage.  Proposals  are 
now  invited  from  schools  for  consideration.     We  shall  be  quite 

grepared  to  sanction  individual  schemes  that  vary  considerably 
om  one  another  in  matters  of  detail,  but  it  wiU  be  expected 
that  a  unity  of  aesthetic  purpose  shall  pervade  them  all,  and  that 
a  reasonably  high  level  of  achievement  is  contemplated 
throughout. 

COMMERCIAL   SUBJECTS 

Commercial    French 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  study  of  specially  Resulto  again 
Commercial  Subjects  is  on  anything  but  a  satisfactory  footing  in  {iJaappoint- 
our  schools.  This  year  there  were  no  candidates  in  Commercial  *"^' 
German.  A  few,  however  —chiefly  aspirants  for  the  Commercial 
Certificate — took  the  paper  in  Commercial  French.  It  was  not 
well  done.  The  translation  into  English,  both  of  the  letter  and 
of  the  market-report,  was  rather  better  than  in  previous  years,  a 
more  idiomatic  English  rendering  of  the  French  commercial 
terms  being  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  written  in 
French  was  defective;  in  addition  to  numerous  grammatical 
errors,  the  expressions  used  by  several  of  the  candidates  were 
altogether  inappropriate  to  the  letter  in  question  —"  We  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  you,"  "  Thanking  you  in  advance,**  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  none  of  the  candidates 
were  able  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  English  commercial 
terms  they  were  asked  to  explain. 

Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic 

The  new  condition  as  to  presentation  which  came  into  force  New  con- 
this  year  has  naturally  had  a  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  dition  as  to 
number  of  candidates.    No  pupil  may  now  take  these  papers  fJJ^®°'**^®" 
unless  he  has  already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  or  Examination, 
has  at  all  events  secured  a  pass  in  Lower  Grade  Mathematics. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  average  level  of  attainment  shows  a  Level  of 
markea  tendency  to  rise.   The  Examiner  in  Book-keeping  reports  attainment 
in  the  following  terms : —  nsing. 

^  This  year's  examination  paper  was  framed  so  as  to  test  knowledge  of 
the  various  steps  of  Book-keeping  independently  of  each  other.  The  results 
were  on  the  whole  fair.  The  entries  in  the  Cash  Book  were  well  made ;  the 
eaRy  parts  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  of  the  Balance  Sheet  were 
well  done;  but  considerable  weakness  was  shown  in  dealing  with  a 
purchaser's  capital  and  in  answering  the  question  on  outstanding  discounts. 
There  was  often  a  lack  of  ingenuity  both  in  the  manner  of  working  out  the 
answers  and  in  the  statement  of  them.  The  style  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, entries  not  being  so  neat  and  clear  as  they  should  have  been. 
Writing  and  ruling  were  not  more  than  fair." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1908  candidates  may  be  required  to  Note  for  190S 

do  their  own  ruling  in  the  Book-keeping  paper. 

As  regards  Commercial  Arithmetic  the  Examiner  says : — 

**  In  the  first  paper  the  work  was  of  fair  quality,  good  answers  being  Fair  work  in 

generally  given  to  questions  involving  mental  calculation,  including  those  first  paper. 
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which  required  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system ;  on  the  other  hand  iheie 
were  often  mistakes  in  the  simple  addition  of  money  colamns.  In  the 
Good  work  in  second  paper  the  candidates  showed  a  good  grasp  of  the  principles  of  tin 
second  paper,  subject,  mistakes  being  due  less  to  Ignorance  of  arithmetic  than  to  cardess 
calculation  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  question.  Thus  in 
finding  the  cost  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  on  Berlin,  several  candidates  only 
worked  out  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  stamps  and  commission  and  omitted  the 
value  of  the  sum  which  nad  to  be  transmitted.  On  the  other  hand  a 
question  on  the  relative  deamess  of  goods  at  a  frano  per  metre  in  France 
and  8d.  a  yard  in  England  was  well  answered  by  means  of  a  very  oonaiderable 
variety  of  methods. 


Value  of 

school  gftRlflS 

and  sports. 


A  warning. 


Aims  of 
Ptiysioal 
Training. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

In  Secondary^  Schools  generally  the  pupils  receive  a  consider- 
able  part  of  their  physical  education  in  the  form  of  school  ganies 
and  sports.  If  properly  supervised  and  arranged,  such  training 
may  be  very  valuable.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
undue  exertion,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  From  a  report 
received  from  oar  inspector  of  Phjrsical  Training,  I  gather  that 
this  warning  is  by  no  means  unneeded.  The  same  report  sup- 
plies a  mass  of  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  this  important  subject  in  Scotland.  The  dimculties 
in  the  way  are  great.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  due  to  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  rival  systems.  But  one  or  two  points  stand  out  con- 
spicuously. As  yet  the  true  aims  of  Physical  Education  have 
not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Except  in  those  schools  which 
have  secured  the  services  of  specially  trained  instructors,  the 
absence  of  any  scheme  to  cover  the  wnole  school  course,  and  to 
meet  the  varying  requirements  of  classes  of  all  ages,  is  very 
noticeable.  Few  Headmasters  realise  that  any  school  system  of 
Physical  Training  must  be  looked  upon  as  largely  corrective,  and 
that  it  should  bo  expected  to  have  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
eflFect  on  the  pupils'  mental  activity,  alertness,  and  capacity  for 
concentration.  It  falls  to  be  notea  that,  as  a  rule,  the  scnoob 
where  the  most  systematic  and  successful  action  has  been  taken, 
are  schools  for  girls.  Let  me  append  a  few  sentences  from  the 
Inspector's  report. 

"  It  18  important  for  school  purixyses  to  remember  that  the  mere  forma- 
tion of  muscle  does  not  necessarily  secure  good  health  and  fitness^  but  may 
have  rather  the  opposite  effect^  especially  daring  the  years  of  most  rapid 
growth  in  mind  ana  body,  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen, 
which  most  secondary  school  courses  cover.  In  the  aimless  development  of 
masses  of  muscle  many  young  people  have  permanently  iiyured  their 
health  and  have  little  power  of  endurance  or  of  resisting  fatigue.  Heavy 
dumb-bell  work  and  exercises  on  apparatus^  requiring  great  effort  and  strain, 
cannot  be  gor)d  for  the  youneer  classes.  It  is  now  generall]^  admitted  that 
very  heavy  gymnastic  work  has  a  deadening  effect  on  the  mind/' 


Kefennoe  to      ^^  accordance  with  the  usual  custom.  Statistical  Tables  aj-e 
Tables.  appended  to  this  Report,  providing  a  concise  view  of  the  manner 

in  which  the  various  funds  availaolo  for  the  support  of  Higher 
Education  have  been  administered  during  the  past  year, 
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In  ]  908  the  Written  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Chango  in 
April  7th,  when  certain  changes  will  also  be  introduced  in  the  ^»te  of 
arrangement  of  the  printed  papers.    Due  intimation  of  these    **"*"**  ^^^ 
has  a&eady  been  given.    It  may  oe  well  to  add  that,  in  determin-  g     ,^ 
ing  the  results,  special  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  fact  that  aSowance 
the  normal  interval  will  not  have  elapsed  since  the  examination  to  be  made, 
of  1907. 

In  conclusion,   I  should  like  to   say  that  the  question  ofPropoealto 
instituting  an  Examination  in  Music  is  now  under  consideration.  ExJjmination 
No  definite  steps  will  be  taken  until  school  authorities  have  been  in  Music, 
consulted  as  to  the  feasibilitv  of  the  proposal.     In  the  event  of 
its  being  proceeded  with,  the  precedent  established  in  the  case 
of  Science  and  Drawing  will  be  carefully  followed.     The  schools 
will  submit  curricula  for  approval,  and    the    main    element 
determining  success  or  feiilure  will  be  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  pupils  during  the  whole  period  of  instruction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  Struthers 
To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lards  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotlarid. 
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TABLE  I 


leoe  - 

Statements  of  Income,  Expenditure,  and  Liabilities  of  Secondary  Schools  sharing  in 

School 


No. 

NAME    OK    SCHOOL 

iisrc 

Balance 
(if  in  hand). 

Contributions 
payable  from 
Common  Good 
of  Burgh  or 
other  Funds 
administered  by 
Tbwn  Council. 

Endowments. 

School  Fti«« 

and 
Books  bultL  1 

I 

Aberdeen  Girls'  High  School 

£     s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

84    8    4 

£    s.    d. 

£      B.    d. 
2,918    2    4 

2 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School . . 

- 

419  15  10 

164    0    0 

2,814  18    1 

8 

Arbroath  High  School         

- 

76    0    0 

290    0    0 

790    4    7 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

- 

95    0    0 

72  17    4 

2,073    9    2 

6 

Brechin  High  School            

86  10  10 

90    0    0 

383  16    3 

6 

Callander,  McLaren  High  School     .. 

- 

- 

400    0    0 

- 

7 

Damfriea  Academy . . 

- 

140    0    0 

119  18    6 

1.863  15    3 

8 

Danfermline  High  School 

745  19    6 

ISO  16    8 

- 

1,073  10    6 

9 

Duna,  Berwickshire  High  School     . . 

72    D    4 

- 

- 

232  14    5 

10 

Edinburgh,  Royal  High  School 

- 

674    5    1 

17  12    6 

2,065  16    8 

11 

Elgin  Academy 

18S  17    6 

130  12    6 

25    4    8 

415  12    7 

12 

Falkirk  High  School            

207    6    7 

- 

100    0    0 

889  17    1 

13 

Forfar  Academy      . . 

94  17  11 

200    0   0 

169  17  10 

267  12    6 

14 

Galashiels  Academy             

88    9    3 

- 

- 

281    6    4 

16 

Glasgow  High  School          

- 

570    0    0 

- 

5.705    4    6 

16 

Glasgow  High  School  for  Girls 

- 

- 

- 

4,887    9  10 

17 

Govan,  Hillhead  School 

- 

- 

- 

782    9    5 

18 

Greenock  Academy  . . 

687  18    7 

145    0    0 

48    8    4 

2,193  11    6 

10 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 

SO    0    9 

42  16    0 

80    0    0 

440    8    3 

20 

Hamilton  Academy.. 

107  18    9 

- 

- 

UIO  10    4 

21 

Inrlne  Boyal  Academy 

36  10    1 

116    0    0 

- 

1,205  13    7 

22 

Kelso  High  School 

- 

- 

- 

410    5    6 

23 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

385    9    6 

114    0    0 

215  18    0 

684  16  11 

24 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 

- 

224    9    2 

200    0    0 

210  n    9 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

6  12    2 

- 

64    7    8 

343  18    8 

26 

Montrose  Academy . . 

117    0    2 

180    0    0 

67    5    6 

962    2    0 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

62    4    2 

- 

- 

110  !5    0 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School 

1,606    9    3 

60    0    0 

40  17    6 

1,710    0    S 

29 

Paebles  High  School           

6  12    7 

100    0    0 

- 

171    0    2 

30 

Perth  Academy 

- 

271  14    0 

161  12    6 

2,604  12    2 

81 

Stirling  High  School            

968    2  10 

226  17    4 

488  16    4 

IJBSin    i 

32 

Stranraer  High  School        

•807    8    2 

146    0    0 

— 

879    8    9 

Carried  forward 

6,782  17    8 

4,174  18  11 

8,706  10    2 

40.080    3  11 

'  The  balance  in  the  previous  return  was  incor.'ectly  given  by  Managers  as  £307  Ot.  Od. 
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.  e  oe. 

he  Grant  under  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  last  Financial  or 
fear. 


O  ]Bb4CE. 

No 

1 

Grants  from 
C*ommitU»es 
of  Burghs  a:id 
Counties  for 
SeconcUry 
Edacation 
iinder82(lXb) 
•if    Kducation 
*  I^cal  Taxa- 
tion   Acoount 
[.ScotLuid)Act, 
1892. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment under 
Minute  of 
27th  April, 
1899. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion J>epart- 

ment  for 

Science  and 

Art. 

Payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

Loan  raised 
for  Enlarge- 
ment of 
School. 

Interest  on 

Banlc 

Deposits. 

Other 

Sources  of 

Income. 

ToUl 
Income. 

£      s.    d. 

500    0    0 

&    8.    d. 
•1,500    0    0 

£    8.    d. 
220  16    4 

£     s.    d. 
1,735    8    6 

£     8.    d. 

560    0    0 

£       8.     d. 

£    8.  d. 

508    8    0 

£      8.    d. 

8,017    2    6 

500    0    0 

•1,500    0    0 

884  11    4 

8,686  17    8 

6,600    0    0 

- 

84    7 

3 

14,664    6    2 

2 

250    0    0 

•1,500    0    0 

821  12    3 

706    6    8 

- 

- 

- 

8,982    8    1 

602    9    0 

•1,400    0    0 

- 

984  16    4 

- 

- 

224  16 

4 

6,648    7    2 

250    0    0 

•1,100    0    0 

161    6    3 

380    0    0 

- 

- 

40    0 

0 

2,420  18    9 

141    8    8 

•760    0    0 

lis  16    6 

124  11    8 

- 

>    9    8 

- 

1,680    6    8 

1,169    1    i 

•1,600    0    0 

226    0    8 

814    7  10 

- 

- 

16    7 

6 

6,848  10    7 

360    0    0 

•1,400    0    0 

750    9    8 

100    0    0 

- 

- 

112  18 

6 

4,679    9    9 

900    0    0 

neo  0  0 

103  14    0 

- 

- 

10    3 

8 

2.068    1    6 

860    0    0 

600    0    0 

48    8    3 

8,566  14    3 

- 

- 

- 

7,822  16    9 

285    0    0 

•1,260    0    0 

125    9    I 

436    0    3 

- 

-    6    2 

6  17 

6 

2,866  19    9 

50    0    0 

750    0    0 

433  16     4 

1,066    3    3 

- 

- 

8  IS 

6 

2,949  16    8 

250    0    0 

500    0    0 

458    7    9 

186  17    8 

- 

2    8  U 

- 

2,130    2    7 

225  16    0 

•760    0    0 

- 

108  14    0 

- 

- 

1    8 

6 

1,460  18    1 

1,600    0    0 

750    0    0 

77  11    0 

4,443  18  10 

- 

- 

2  16 

8 

13,149  10    7 

880    0    0 

600    0    0 

16    7    6 

2,810    7    2 

— 

- 

60    0 

0 

9,244    4    6 

641  15    0 

•1,450    0    0 

61    3    6 

1,119  11    3 

- 

- 

- 

4,064  19    2 

650    0    0 

•1,260    0    0 

303  17    2 

980    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

6,268  16    7 

18 

100    0    0 

•800    0    0 

96    7  11 

236  18    8 

- 

- 

16  10 

0 

1,841  16    7 

19 

650    0    0 

760    0    0 

603    0    6 

671    1  10 

— 

- 

100    0 

0 

3,993    0    6 

80 

246  16  11 

1,500    0    0 

426  16    2 

734    6    9 

- 

8    9    7 

- 

4,862  18    1 

21 

524  16    4 

•760    0    0 

11    3    9 

92  16    4 

- 

- 

1     4 

3 

1,790    4    2 

22 

299  16    3 

•1,150    0    0 

202    7    8 

664    4    6 

- 

4  17    8 

t3,295   1 

6 

6,916    6  11 

23 

260    0    0 

350    0    0 

98  14    7 

63    9    4    ^          - 

- 

- 

1,437    4  10 

24 

387  14    8 

550    0    0 

200  19  10 

436  15    S 

~ 

- 

56  16 

2 

2,036    4    0 

26 

270    0    0 

760    0    0 

650    6    0 

667  16  10 

1,260    0    0 

-- 

189    0 

0 

5,103    0    6 

26 

272  11    6 

•760    0    0 

138  17    9 

391  11    7 

- 

- 

- 

1,716    0    0 

27 

- 

•1,600    0    0 

521  10    7 

1,605  12  11 

- 

47    7  11 

- 

7,099  18  10 

28 

499    5    8 

400    0    0 

167  18    0 

836    7    1 

- 

4    8    4 

6  13  10 

1,680    6    8 

29 

465    0    0 

760    0    0 

941  11    9 

1,177    0    1 

- 

- 

188    S 

0 

6,489  18    6 

80 

50    0    0 

•1,500    0    0 

664    3    2 

474  17    5 

- 

14  17    2 

314  16 

6 

6,525    0  10 

81 

215    0    0 

•760    0    0 

74    8    0 

tl80    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

2,061    4  11 

82 

14,426    9  11 

31,660    0    0 

8,499  K)  10 

29,774  11     6       8,300   0    0 

83    6    0 

6,226  16 

1 

161,609  18    0 

10613. 


•  These  sums  represent  grants  in  respect  of  two  years, 
t  This  snm  roprenents  cnntributinns  from  six  parishes, 
t  Includes  £3,223  0*.  6d.  received  from  Insurance  Company  for  damage  caused  by  fire  at  High  School. 
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TABLE  1 


No 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

IIST  C 

Contributions 
payable  from 
Common  Good 

School  Fees 

(Under  the  Management  of  AtUhoritUe  otktr 
than  School  Boards.) 

Balance 
(If  In  hand). 

of  Burgh  or 
other  Funds 

Endowments. 

and 

Books  Sold. 

3S 

by  Town 
Council. 

1 

Aberdeen,  Robert  Gordon*!  College 

£     s.   d. 

£    8.  d. 

£    B.  d. 
27    9  11 

£     s.  d.    . 
4,096  17    3     , 

34 

Anstnitber,  Wald  Academy 

182  18  11 

- 

810    6    6 

294  14     6 

S6 

Beitb,  Spier's  School            

894    6    8 

- 

1,104  16  10 

405     6    0 

SO 

Crieff,  Morriw>n'i  Academy 

•480    8    9 

- 

1,177    6    4 

1,S79    0    0    1 

87 

Capar,  BeU  Baxter  School 

tl29  10    0 

- 

491  12    8 

661    9     6    , 

38 

Dollar  InsUtntlon 

- 

- 

1,629    0    4 

1,867  12    6 

89 

Dundee  High  School 

— 

600    0    0 

1,192  11    2 

8,176  19    4 

40 

Sdinburgh.  Daniel  Stewart's  College 

- 

- 

8,989  14  11 

2387     1    0 

41 

Edinburgh,  George  WatM>n's  Boys'  College 

- 

- 

6,868    8    4 

8,064  10    0 

42 

Edinburgh,  George  Watson's  Ladies'  College 

- 

- 

8,966  18  U 

7,047  18    9 

48 

Edinburgh  Ladies'  College 

- 

- 

4,241  17    2 

7,645  10    9 

44 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's  School 

600    8  11 

- 

860    0    0 

2,209    1    0 

46 

Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Boys'  Grammar  Sohool 

- 

- 

8,646    6    9 

602  19    6 

46 

Glasgow,  Hutchesons*  Girls'  Grammar  School 

8,129  18    9 

- 

3,646    6  10 

1,040    7    8 

1 

47 

OhMgow,  St.  Aloysius  CoUege 

- 

- 

- 

1 
696  14    4 

48 

Inremess  Soyal  Academy  .. 

— 

— 

729    0    1 

1,216  16    6 

49 

Nairn,  Rose's  Academical  Institution 

121    2  11 

- 

66    2    7 

177    7    8 

50 

Newton  Stewart,  DougUks  and  Ewart  High 
Schools. 

- 

126    0    0 

708    8  10 

878    7    6    ' 

1 

61 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 

- 

60    0    0 

502  19    0 

i 
447    0    0    ! 

62 

St.  Andrews  Madras  College 

- 

- 

791    6    4 

1,000    6    9    ' 

68 

Selkirk  High  School           

tl86    8    2 

- 

191  10    9 

90  14    0 

64 

Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy 

760  10    8 

- 

245    9    6 

680  14    S 

66 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

Total       • 

Grand  Total 

719    1  11 

26    0    0 

831  11    1 

860  10  10 

0,498    6    8 
6,782  17    8 

700    0    0 
4.174  18  11 

36,867  16    8 
2,706  10    2 

46,162  18    1    ! 
40.986    3  11 

12.276    8    4 

4,874  IS  11 

88.668    6  10 

87,148  17    (1 

*  This  inoludai  £400  from  Building  Fund  Account. 

t  This  Includes  £29  9».  id  \u  respMt  of  Continuation  CIi 

t  Tbis  tnolttdst  £31  6«.  lid,  from  Building  Fund  Acijount. 
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0243B.                                                                                        1 

Grants  from 
Committees 
of  Buxghs  and 
ConnUes  for 
Secondary 
Education 
Dnder|2(lXb) 
of    Education 
A  Local  Taxa- 
tion   Account 
[Scotland)  Act, 
1892. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment, under 
Minute  of 
27th  April, 

Orauts  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment for 
Science  and 
Art. 

Payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

Loan  raised 
for  Enlarge- 
ment of 
School. 

Interest  on 

Bank 
Deposits 

Other 
Sources  of 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

No. 
38 

£      B.    d. 

500    0    0 

£       8.    d. 
750    U    0 

£     8.    d. 
2,276    0    0 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£       8.    d. 
7,649    7    2 

:»3U    0   0 

850    0    0 

104    9    8 

- 

- 

2  16    4 

- 

1,515    4  10 

84 

60    0    0 

850    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,814    8    6 

86 

274     0    0 

450    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,710  14    1 

86 

2G0    0    0 

350    0    0 

110    1    9 

- 

- 

4  14    0 

78    0    0 

2,079    7  11 

87 

146    0    0 

760    0    0 

743  17    1 

- 

- 

- 

208  11    0 

5,244    1    6 

88 

947    7    0 

760    0    0 

497  19  11 

- 

- 

Ill    8 

298  19    9 

7,864    8    5 

89 

200    0    0 

000    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,576  15  11 

40 

200    0    0 

760    0    0 

240  14    9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15,629    8    1 

41 

350    0    0 

750    0    0 

98  19  lU 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,212  12    6 

42 

650    0    0 

760    0    0 

148    8    4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18,480  16    8 

48 

600    U    U 

750    0    0 

2,079    2    5 

- 

- 

- 

28    0    0 

7,616    7    4 

44 

8(«    0    0 

560    0    0 

- 

~ 

- 

10  18    8 

-- 

4,916  19    6 

45 

800    0    0 

660    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

16  18    8 

- 

8,683    6    1 

46 

329    2    6 

400    0    0 

147    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

584  11    8 

2,104    8    7 

47 

- 

500    0    0 

267  18  10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,702  16    5 

48 

- 

850    0    0 

81    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

256    5    8 

1,001    4  11 

49 

190    0    0 

450    0    0 

220  10    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,078  12    8 

60 

263    0    0 

450    0    0 

002  10  10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,866    9  10 

61 

260    0    0 

400    0    0 

118    9  10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2^70    Oil 

52 

113    2    8 

850    U    0 

HI  U    0 

- 

~ 

- 

1    0   u 

1,018    8    1 

53 

360    0    0 

400    0    0 

212    0    9 

- 

- 

15    7  10 

30  17    U 

2,600  19  11 

54 

116    0    0 

400    0    0 

171  14    7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,122  18    5 

55 

e,666  12    2 

18,260    0    0 

8,908    8    6 

— 

— 

67  15  11 

1,480  10    0  1 

118,632  16    9 

14,426    D  11 

81,550    0    0 

8,490  10  10 

29,774  11    0 

8,800    0    0 

83    6    0 

5,226  15    1 

161,600  18    0 

^ 

^1093    2    1 

48.SU0    0    0 

17,407  14    4      20,774  11    0    | 

8,800    0    0 

141    0  11 

0,068    5  10 

270,042  14    9 
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TABLE  L 

E3ri>EN-i> 

N... 

Kami  or  School. 
Sekod  Board:) 

Balance  (if 
overdrawn). 

of 
Teachers. 

Enlargement 
of  School 
BnUdinge. 

Books, 
Apparatus 

and 
Stationery. 

Fael.  Light 

and  Ciean- 

ing. 

Replace- 
ment of 
Furniture, 

toBoildingi 
andFtu^ 
nitnre. 

IntocR  A 

£     s.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    a.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    *.  ^ 

1 

Aberdeen  Girls'  High  Sehool 

979  10    6 

4,402  10    0 

184  19    8 

100  16    8 

486  12    5 

168    7    4 

Tti  1:   4 

2 

Aberdeen  GnunmAr  School . . 

2,089    6    8 

6,091  10    0 

6.321     7    4 

184    6    1 

319    6    8 

278    8    4 

»6  ii  : 

8 

Arbraoh  High  Sehool        ^ 

849  17    2 

1,912  17    8 

_ 

61  10    7 

95  18    4 

12    8    6 

31i^l- 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

646  17  11 

3,828    9    6 

_ 

184    9    6 

134  18  11 

460  14     1 

141    3 

6 

Brechin  High  School 

_ 

1,361    6    0 



90    3  11 

48    0    6 

156  18    0 

r  iv 

6 

OftUuider,     McUren     High 
School  .. 

62    7  10 

697    5  10 

20    0    0 

37    5    0 

45    4    1 

22  15    5 

es  13  ? 

7 

Dumfries  Academy 

809    5    9 

8,618    Oil 

_ 

66  14    6 

172  IS    4 

106  18  10 

*sk  :  L 

8 

— 

2,440    6    4 

— 

220  10  11 

412  12  11 

68  16    S 

_ 

0 

School                            .. 

_ 

1,067    »    8 

_ 

118  10    8 

68  16    7 

66    S    0 

_ 

10 

Bdinborgh       Royal      High 

_ 

6,878    0    8 

_ 

110  10  10 

264  12    9 

179    1  11  I 

233    41 

11 

Blgin  Academy 

_ 

1,460  17    0 

"" 

58    8    9 

93  18    1 

38    8    7 

145    :   ^ 

12 

Falkirk  High  School 

— 

2,026  16    0 

111  16    2 

126  12    2 

57  16    9 

413  i:  I'. 

18 

Forfar  Academy 

— 

1,848  17    8 

_- 

49  15    1 

7n    6    4 

29  19  11 

46::  i 

14 

Galashiels  Academy 

— 

761  14    8 

_ 

40  10    4 

82  16    1 

13    S    S 

5    3    ' 

16 

Glasgow  High  School 

— 

9,018  14    8 

_ 

162    5    2 

461  18    9 

544    0    2 

1.120  :  . 

18 

Glaecow    High    School  for 

_ 

8,063    8    8 

96    4    8 

392  11    8 

748  12    S 

TS3  It 

17 

Goran,  Hillhead  School 

— 

2,976  18    0 

SOU    0    0 

72  12    2 

88    0    0 

40    0    n 

u:  ^ 

18 

Greenock  Academy 

— 

3,604  18    8 

_ 

92  13    4 

lb<J    2  11 

101     1     1 

sC    b  1 

19 

Haddington.  Knox  iDititato 

, 

973    6    8 



90  17    1 

94     2    0 

186     7    6 

^IS    > 

20 

Hamilton  Academy 

. 

3,186    2    6 

-« 

149  13    2 

816    6    7 

IS    0    6 

IT  15  1? 

21 

Irrine  Boyal  Academy 

— 

1,940    0    0 

_ 

64    1    9 

104  17    2 

241  18    6 

456    S   ii 

92 

Kelao  High  School 

71  19    4 

1,287  19  11 

— 

42  10    7 

65  14    6 

19     6  11 

3>    .'    ♦ 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

— 

1,814  10    6 

•1,263    1    6 

195    0    8 

291  11    3 

130    9    0 

~" 

24 

— 

1,196  18    b 

_ 

24    8    2 

37    8    7 

13  14  10 

51 1:  •' 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

_ 

1,218  11    2 

7    0    0 

127  14    8 

125    7    4 

11  18    8 

Si5    U    i 

26 

MontroM  Academy 

— 

2,897  14    8 

1,288    2    1 

321  lU  11 

178  17  10 

191  14    3 

aw-i;  : 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

— 

748  IS    3 

9    6    8 

15    4    4 

53    4    S 

27    9    2 

1*  I'l  j 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School     .. 

— 

8,756    0    4 

382    1    5 

66  19    6 

375    6  10 

100  19    9 

456    S  i 

29 

Peebles  High  School 

— 

1,141    8    4 



3<)  17    5 

156    8  11 

10    9    9 

153  17   .: 

30 

Perth  Academy      .. 

1,426  10  11 

4,331  14    7 



200    8    5 

278  11  11 

236    8    3 

2W    s  • 

81 

Stirling  High  School 

— 

3,522    1     ft 

_ 

162    1    6 

249    4    4 

S09  19    5 

m  2  ♦ 

82 

- 

1,027  19    8 

- 

87  18    4 

89  11    4 

17    9    5 

-     ' 

Carried  forward 

,   6,876    4    1 

86,870  16  10 

8,786  17  10 

8,417  18    5 

5,886    6    4 

4,423    7    7 

7,384  H    • 

•  Forreoons 

bmction  of  3o 

hool  BulidinB 

sdamasedb 

yflre. 
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T  XXS.E. 

BALANCE. 

1 

11 

Product 
of  a 

Rate  of 
Id.  In 
the£. 

No. 

efMiyineiit 
if  LcMins. 

Rent,  Bates, 
Taxes  and 
Insurance. 

Expenses 
Incident 

to 
Annual 
Examin- 
ation. 

|«nMng, 

AdwrSing, 
etc 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOTAL 
EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

If  in  hand. 

It 
overdrawn. 

.t.     a.     d. 

£    8.   d. 

£  8.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£    8.   d. 

8.  d. 

£ 

4U4   lU     0 
320      «     2 

178    7    1 
170    2    2 

1  10    0 
6  16    8 

69    7    6 
4S    6    6 

112    0    9 
132    4    8 

7,881  12  10 
14,243    6    1 

135    9 
810  19 

8 

1 

—        "^ 

1  5 

8,094/ 

1 
2 

307    10     S 

182.15    0 

15  11    6 

26    6    5 

169    2  11 

3,458  14    4 

478    8 

9 

— 

111'. 

822 

3 

247      1     8 

118    7  10 

&5    5    6 

40  19    7 

277  11    7 

5,616  19    1 

- 

78  11  11 

101 

619 

4 

93      O     0 

28  10    0 

7    4  10 

6  12    0 

4    3    0 

1,891    0    1 

529  18 

8 

- 

1 1 

123 

6 

61    17   11 

41  18    7 

_ 

9  11    3 

32  10    8 

1,083  10    4 

446  15 

4 

— 

8 

80 

6 

350      O     0 

80    8  10 

11    0    6 

45  13  10 

157  16  10 

6,781  16    2 

66  14 

6 

— 

1  2 

240 

7 

— 

70    8  10 

4  18*0 

81    9    9 

61    0    0 

3,806    2    0 

1,874    7 

9 

- 

1  8 

802 

8 

— 

24  16  10 

-  10    0 

20    9    4 

247    1    8 

1,602  17    4 

466    4 

1 

- 

6i 

86 

9 

380   17     2 

292  13    6 

2    4    0 

88    8  11 

393    2    6 

7,822  16    9 

— 

— 

lU 

11,120 

10 

167      8     9 

101    6    2 

- 

11    7    2 

25    4    3 

2,066  16    2 

770    4 

7 

- 

1  1 

187 

11 

298  18     0 

102    9  11 

-  10    0 

16  11    7 

17    1    1 

8,172    2    6 

- 

222    6  10 

1  11 

882 

12 

no     O    0 

12    3  11 

2    4    8 

3    1    7 

17  18    5 

1,601    4    6 

438  18 

1 

— 

8 

188 

13 

17   15    4 

16    2    4 

- 

22    9  10 

10    9    4 

920    3    8 

580    9 

5 

- 

1  7 

183 

14 

,130     O    0 

666  16  11 

10    8    1 

125    6    1 

29  13    0 

13,140  10    7 

- 

-        1 

13,966J 

15 

1  3 

76U     0     0 

290    7  11 

18  14    5 

76    8  11 

80    0    0 

9,244    4    6 

- 

-        J 

16 

212      0     0 

156    0    0 

3  14    0 

- 

- 

4,054  19    2 

- 

- 

12i 

4,708 

17 

1*J3     2    5 

149  11    0 

- 

63    1    0 

206    0    5 

4,681  11    3 

1,572    4 

4 

- 

9i 

1,360 

18 

59  15    8 

58    8    5 

- 

19    7    0 

56    3    5 

1,552    1    3 

289  14 

4 

- 

1  4 

66 

19 

33      6    8 

71    0    8 

2    7    9 

19    2  10 

171     5    3 

3,985    1    8 

7  18 

9 

- 

28 

322 

20 

254   17    8 

61    3  10 

4    8    0 

29  16    3 

ICO    0    0 

3,257    6    6 

1,105    6 

7 

- 

- 

114 

21 

54      6    0 

40  11    1 

- 

21    2    8 

45     1    5 

1,677    1    4 

113    2 

10 

- 

H 

99 

22 

— 

142    4    8 

- 

25    8    1 

US    6    0 

3,961    0    2 

2,056    6 

9 

- 

12i 

870 

23 

G4      0    0 

9    4    0 

- 

5    7    0 

85  11    7 

1,487    4  10 

- 

- 

6tV 

75 

24 

2U2    17  10 

61  12    9 

- 

20    2    1 

36  10    4 

2,057    4    0 

— 

21     0    0 

1  4f 

124 

25 

.i03    13    4 

78    4    7 

- 

48    9  11 

106    0    2 

5,010    0  11 

03    8 

7 

- 

16{J 

198 

26 

14»    10    0 

28  15    7 

- 

10    7    9 

28  17    3 

1,179  18    6 

536    1 

6 

- 

lOi 

145 

27 

354      7    0 

199  16    5 

19    2    9 

19  12    9 

65    6    5 

5,783  18    7 

1,316    0 

3 

**      - 

1  2A 

1,258 

28 

117      »  10 

84  19    9 

1  14    0 

11  11    7 

12    6    3 

1,669  18    1 

20    7 

7 

- 

18i 

185 

29 

410      0    0 

161    0    8 

21    9  11 

60    9    7 

429    3    0 

7,794  18    0 

- 

1,855    5    3 

12 

727 

30 

G2S      3  11 

78  19    6 

11  10    8 

87  18    4 

172    4  11 

5,177    6  10 

1,847  14 

0 

- 

lOJ 

SOS 

31 

— 

86  14    9 

12    5    5 

14  12    6 

26    3    9 

1,261  10  .2 

789  14 

9 

- 

t 

t 

32 

'.793   17    2 

3,673  18    1 

188    9    8 

1,031  12    2 

8,305    1    7 

137,487  17  11 

15,094    4 

1 

1,672    4    0 

" 

t  See  footnote  on  page  958. 
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TABLE! 

E 

SCPEITS 

Na 

NAMI  09  flOBOOL 
than  School  Boardt). 

j 

Balance 
overdrawn). 

Salaries 

of 
Teachers. 

of  School 
BuUdings. 

Books, 

Apparatus 

and 

Fuel,  Light 

and 
Cleatting. 

1 

Replace-  1 
mentcf   ! 
FWulture,   IittM 
andBepain      oe 
toBaUdingi   !<» 

and 
Fnraitue. 

83 

Ab«rdMn,   llob«rt   Gordoo't 
Collage 

1      le    a   d. 

£    a.   d. 
6,080  18    6 

£    s.    d. 

£    a   d. 
100    4    6 

£    a.    d. 
888    4    6 

£    ad.    tt. 

10B13   O.lTli! 

U 

Anitrat:ier.  Waid  Academj. . 

- 

878    0    2 

- 

01    0  10 

42  14    0 

118    2   S 

- 

a 

r^th,  Spier's  aobool  .. 

- 

1.218    7    6 

- 

17    0    6 

185    0    2 

2St  16   7 

- 

86 

Crieff.  Morriwn't  AoMlemy  . . 

- 

2,406    1  10 

- 

74  14    8 

67    2    7 

982  18    S 

- 

87 

Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School    .. 

- 

1,471    6    7 

- 

101  12    8 

40  19    2 

16    0    6 

- 

88 

108  18    1 

8,861    0    0 

- 

818  17    8 

101    8  10 

901    8   S 

- 

80 

Dundee  High  School 

8,602  16  10 

6,827    4  10 

"~ 

110    8    8 

806    7    7 

949    6   5  Ifii  7» 

40 

Edinburgh,  Daniel  Stewart's 
College 



4,118  10    6 

__ 

60  11    0 

217    2    1 

940    2    » 

- 

41 

Edinburgh,  Geofge  Wateon's 
Boy'eCoUege      .. 

_ 

10.2M    4    1 

210  18    8 

187  11  10 

844    6  10 

166  16    4 

- 

42 

Edinburgh,  George  Wateon's 
Ladies' College    .. 

_ 

7,468  12    4 

171  10    0 

140  11  10 

850  17    7 

I 
126  IS    1  :     ' 

48 

Edinburgh  Ladles'  Collage  . . 

~ 

8,127    0    0 

118    1    6 

126  18    6 

468  16    1 

2S4    4   0 

- 

44 

01a^(ow.  Allan  Olen's  School 

- 

4,870  12    8 

- 

896  16    8 

886    8    0 

889    6   2 

SB  4U 

46 

aiaagow,  Hutchesonv*  Boyi' 
Grammar  School 

1,018  10    0 

2,660    1    0 

_ 

288    8    2 

168  14    0 

989    8   8 

_ 

46 

Olaagow.  HutcheKmi'  Girls* 
Grammar  School 



2,001     4    4 

_ 

806    9    4 

142  11  10 

180  12  10 

- 

47 

Glaagow.  St.  Aloydua  College 

- 

1,442  10    0 

- 

806    8    2 

68  10    0 

79  19   8 

96  0  i 

>8 

InTemeei,  Bojal  Academy  . . 

•1,421  17    0 

2,067  17    0 

- 

86  16    1 

M    1    7 

48    0   8 

- 

40 

Nairn,     Roee's     Academical 
Institution 

_ 

766    0    0 



10    S    2 

48  16    6 

18  UU 

- 

60 

Newton     Stewart,     Douglas 
and  Bwart  Hl^  SohooSTT 

17    0    7 

1,488    6    6 

_ 

67    7    4 

74  19    4 

84  18    0 

- 

51 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution  .. 

M8  18  10 

1,876    0    0 

- 

60    8    0 

120    8    8 

67    610 

- 

68 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  CoUege 

482  12  11 

1,070    6    2 

- 

81  10    8 

74    1    7 

86  14    6 

- 

68 

Selkirk  High  School 

- 

646  12    0 

- 

32  10    8 

86    8    7 

8    12  11 

nuK' 

54 

Htoneharen,  Mackle  Academy 

— 

1,246  17    6 

~ 

68    8  10 

66  17    1 

79  18    1 

rai^ 

56 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

- 

1,086    0    0 

- 

88    9    7 

81    8    8 

10    4    8 

- 

Total 
Brought  forward  from 
Iireviouii  page 

6,821    6    8 
6^76    4    1 

78,l»ll    8    0 
as,870  16  10 

504  10    6 
8,785  17  10 

3,363    4    1 
3,417  18    6 

3,096  18    6 
5,836    R    4 

8368    7  U 
4.428    7    7 

7,384  U' 

^ 

Orakd  Total    . . 

18,197  10    4 

168,881  10  10 

0.20U    8    8 

6,780  17    6 

0.462  18  10 

8»981  16   6 

7,SW1U 

'  Tfaia  sum  was  (owing  to  a  mistake  made  In  1887)  Inoorreetly  returned  In  1004>6  as  £9,607  16s.  lOd. 
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ITXritE. 

BALANCE. 

Etepayment 
of  Loan. 

Aent.  Bates, 
Taxes  and 
Insormnoe. 

Expenses 
incident 

to  AnniyLl 

Examina- 
tion. 

Printing, 

Adverting, 
etc. 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOTAL 

EXFENDI- 

TUBE. 

If  in  hand. 

If 
orerdrawn. 

No. 

£  8    d. 

£    8.  d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

£     B.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    B.    d. 

36    4    8 

187  12    7 

20    0    6 

97  12  10 

628    8  10 

7,649    7    2 

~ 

- 

88 

- 

84    4    1 

- 

16    8  10 

87  11    9 

1,818  10  11 

202  18  11 

- 

84 

- 

8    7    6 

- 

88    1  11) 

688  18    9 

8,828    1    9 

86    6    9 

- 

86 

- 

144  19    4 

8  16    0 

- 

801    7  11 

8,280    0    7 

*430  18    6 

- 

86 

- 

8112    4 

- 

7    6  10 

186  11    5 

1,818  IG    6 

266  11    6 

- 

87 

- 

141    4    4 

- 

66  16    1 

616  11    2 

4,684  18  11 

669    7    6 

- 

88 

- 

182    7    2 

2    8    0 

104  17    6 

446  18    8 

10,446  17    5 

- 

8,082    9    0 

89 

- 

704  10    0 

- 

210  19  10 

1,284  10    9 

7,676  16  11 

- 

- 

40 

- 

V860  15    8 

8  14    0 

178  16  10 

2,889    »    8 

16»629    8    1 

- 

- 

41 

— 

1,680  18  11 

7  10    0 

227  10    4 

2,176  12    8 

18,212  12    6 

- 

- 

42 

- 

1,802  14    1 

11  14    S 

102    0    7 

2,778  18    0 

18,480  16    8 

— 

- 

48 

aaois  4 

67    0    6 

24    6    7 

181    6    7 

480  10    0 

7,087  18    8 

588  14    8 

- 

44 

- 

185    1    6 

10    6    0 

61    6    2 

1,027    4    2 

6,482  19    0 

- 

666  19    6 

46 

— 

201  18    0 

80    0    S 

47  10    8 

878  16    1 

4,718  18    8 

8,964    7  10 

- 

46 

- 

187  10    1 

10    0 

87  10    0 

116  18    1 

2,104    8    7 

- 

- 

47 

- 

186    1    6 

10    4    6 

8  16  11 

274  16    9 

4,141  11    8 

- 

1^488  16    8 

48 

8815  U 

6  14    7 

- 

18  16    2 

46  16    9 

961    0    8 

40    4    8 

- 

40 

- 

8S1S  e 

— 

25  16    8 

HI    6    6 

1,968  18  U 

186  18    9 

— 

60 

- 

48    0    2 

19  17    8 

80    2    8 

187    2    4 

2,640    4    9 

- 

274  14  11 

51 

- 

87    2  11 

9    7    0 

17    6    8 

848    8    4 

8,002    4    8 

- 

488    8    9 

52 

58   e   8 

8    2    7 

- 

9    7    0 

44    8    8 

782  15    1 

t860  18    0 

- 

68 

41    8    3 

45  10    4 

6  17    9 

121  11  10 

1,706    4    7 

805  16    4 

— 

64 

- 

16  10  10 

15  10    8 

48  13  11 

1,854    7    4 

868  11    1 

- 

66 

461    8    5 

7,817  10    6 

167    6    7 

1,567  15    1 

14,863  10  10 

116,089   2    2 

8,88818    0 

5,795    8    6 

T.TW  17    2 

8,678  18    1 

188    0    S 

1,081  12    2 

8,306    1    7 

137,487  17  11 
253,527    0   1 

16.694    4    1 

1,672    4    0 

8,255    6    7 

10,89117   0 

846  15  10 

2,689    7    3 

18,168  12    5 

28,968    2    1 

7,467    7    6 

*  This  inoludfls  £400  from  Bailding  Fund  Aooonnt. 
t  This  inclndes  £81  6b.  llil.  from  BaOding  Fond  Aooonnt. 
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TABLE  II.— SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Particulars  of  the  Grants  paid  (or  promised)  under  paragraph  3  of  the 
Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  year  1906-1907. 

Schools  arranged  under  Counties. 

£ 
Aberdken— 

Aberdeen,  Girls'  High  School 850 

„  Grammar  School 850 

„  Robert  Gordon's  College     -  -        -        -        -  850 

Ayr— 

Ayr  Academy .        .        .        .  700 

Beith,  Spier's  School 400 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 850 

Berwick— 

Duds,  Berwickshire  High  School 400 

Clackmannan— 

Dollar  Institution 700 

Dumfries-  - 

Dumfries  Academy 850 

Edinburgh— 

Edinburgh,  Dan.  Stewart's  College 550 

Geo.  Watbon's  Boys'  College     -----  850 

„  Geo.  Watson's  Ladies*  College 850 

„  Ladies'  College 860 

„  Royal  High  School 600 

Elgin— 

Elgin  Academy 600 

Fife— 

Anstruther,  Waid  Academy 400 

Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 400 

Dunfermline  High  School 750 

Kirkcaldy  Hich  School 700 

St.  Andrew's,  Madras  College 450 

Forfar— 

Arbroath  High  School 750 

Brechin  High  School 550 

Dundee  High  School 750 

Forfar  Academy 600 

Montrose  Academy 850 

Haddington— 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute  400 

North  Berwick  High  School 400 

Inverness— 

Inverness  Royal  Academy 600 

Kincardine— 

Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy 400 

Kirkcudbright— 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 400 

Lanark— 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's  School 850 

High  School 850 

High  School  for  Girls 600 

„        Hutchesons'  Boys'  Grammar  School      ...        -  coo 

„        Hutchesons'  Girls'  Grammar  School      -        -        -        -  650 

„        St.  Aloysius'  College 460 

GovanHillhead  School 650 

Hamilton  Academy 750 

Linlithgow— 

Linlithgow  Academy 660 
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SECONDARY    SCROOLS— continued, 

yAIRN— - 

Nairn,  Rose's  Academical  Institution 400 

Peebles— 

Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School 460 

Perth— 

Callander,  McLaren  High  School 400 

Criefif,  Morrison's  Academy 500 

Perth  Academy 860 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 460 

Renfrew— 

Greenock  Academy — 

Paisley  Grammar  School  and  Wm.  B.  Barbour  Academy   -        •        760 

Ross- 

Tain  Royal  Academy '.        .        .        400 

ROXBUROH- 

Kelso  High  School        -        - 400 

Selkirk— 

Galashiels  Academy 400 

Selkirk  High  School 400 

Stirling— 

Falkirk  High  School     ...        -                -        -        -        -        860 
Stirling  High  School 860 

Wigtown- 

Newtown  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -  -        460 

Stranraer  High  School ..--.-...        400 

Total 32,960 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  Secondary  Schools,  the  following  Schools, 
not  in  receipt  of  Grants,  have  been  inspected  by  the  Department  daring  uie  Session 
1906-^7.  An  asterisk  against  the  name  of  a  School,  signifies  that  that  School  did 
not  present  candidates  at  the  Leaving  Cmrtificate  Examination. 


Aberdeen,  Queen's  Gate  School. 
Ayr,  Newnham  House  School. 
Blairs  College. 

♦Broughty  Ferry,  Gartlands  School. 
Broughty  Ferry,  St.  Margaret's  School. 
Dumfries,  Benedictine  Convent  School. 
Dundee,  Constitution  Road  School. 
Dundee,  Lauside  St.  Joseph's  Convent 

School. 
Dundee,  Seymour  Lodge  Girls'  School. 
Edinburgh  Academy. 
Edinburgh,  Fettes  College. 
Edinburgh,  George  Heriot's  Hospital 

School. 
♦Edinburgh,  Girl's  Home  School. 
Edinburgh  Institution. 
Edinburgh,  Merchiston  Ca.stle  School. 
Edinburgh,  Roeebery  House  School. 
•Edinburgh,  St.  Bride's  School. 
Edinburgh,  St.  Elizabeth's  School. 
Edinburgh,  St.   George's  High  School 

for  Girls. 
Edinburgh,     St.     Margaret's    Ladies' 

College   (Branches  at  Xewington 

and  Momingside). 
Edinburgh,  The  Minintcrs*  Daughters' 

College. 
Falkirk  Selnia  House  School. 


Glasgow  Academy. 

Glasgow,  Kelvinside  Academy. 

Glasgow,      Kelvinside,       Westbourne 

Gardens  School  for  Girls. 
Glasgow  l*ark  Girls'  School. 
♦Glasgow,  Rossi vn  Terrace  School. 
Govan,  Hillhead,  Laurel  Bank  School 

for  Girls. 
Greenock,  Clyde  School. 
Greenock,  Collegiate  School. 
Greenock  High  School  for  Girls. 
Helensburgh,  Larchfield  School. 
Helensburgh,  St.  Bride's  School. 
Inverness  College. 
Inverness,  St.  Margaret's  College. 
Kilmacolm,  St.  Columba's  SchooL 
♦Rircaldy  Southbank  School. 
♦Loretto  School,  Musselburgh. 
♦Melrose,  St.  Mary's  School. 
Newport-on-Tay,    St.   Fillan's    House 

School. 
♦North  Berwick,  Dunardarigh  School 
♦Paisley,  Caverfibank  School. 
♦Polmont,  St.  Margaret's  School. 
Portobello,  Brunstane  School  for  Girls. 
St.  Andrews,  Clifton  Bank  School. 
♦Turriff  Westwood  School. 


Preparatory  Schools. 


Cramond,  Cargilfield  School. 
♦Moffat,  St.  Ninian's  School. 


•Nairn,  Alton  Burn  School. 

♦St.  Andrews,  St.  Salvator's  School. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
TABLE  III. 


Secondary  Schools. 

Particulai's  uf  Grants  for  Science  and  Art  Instruction  paid  under  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  in  respect  of  the  year  1905-1906. 


Number 

GRANT   FOR 

TOTAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

NAME   OF 

SCHOOL. 

of 
StudenU 

re- 
cognised 
for 
Grant 

Physical 

and 
Natural 
Science. 

£    s.    d. 
164  16    S 

Drawing. 

Practical 
Geometry 

and 
Educational 
Handwork. 

Cookery, 
lAundry- 
Work,  Dress- 
making, or 
other  Forms 
of  PmoUcal 
Household 
Economy 

AMOUNT 
PAID. 

Abardeen  High  School 
for  Olrls 

182 

£    s.     d. 
60  12    7 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 
46  16    4 

£      s.     d. 

261    4     2 

Aberdeen  Grammar 

School 

17t 

841    6    6 

70    6    6 

49    7    4 



461    0    4 

Aberdeen   Robert  Gor- 
don's College.. 

607 

1.618  10    0 

208    8    2 

446  14    1 

^ 

2,278    7    8 

Anstmther,  Wald 

Academy 

8S 

176  14    8 

44    7    6 

_ 

~ 

220    1    0 

Arbroath  High  School 

808 

187    4    0 

104  18  10 

47  18    4 

49    8    0 

880    4    2 

Brechin  High  School 

88 

140  19    8 

66  16    8 

— 

— 

106  15    6 

QaUander,  McLaren 

High  School 

64 

01  17    0 

86  18    7 

— 

— 

118  10    7 

Capar.  Bell  Baxter 

School 

46 

81    4    8 

28    6    1 

_ 

104    0    4 

DoUarlnsUtntion 

187 

260    1    6 

86    8    4 

62    0    6 

- 

806  13    4 

Dumfries  Academy     . . 

110 

168  17    6 

06    0    0 

20  16  10 

- 

244  IS    4 

Domfrles,    Mount    St. 
Michael's  College   .. 

12 

84  11    1 

10    6    6 

16  10    0 

— 

6015    7 

Dumfries.  St.  Josephs 
College 

160 

44  18    0 

20    6    1 

42    8    4 

— 

107    6    5 

Dundee  High  School  .. 

176 

286  17    9 

77    1    4 

78    8    8 

60    1    8 

406    4    5 

Dunfermline  High 

School 

220 

682    0    4 

68  19    1 

182  18  11 

47    9  10 

77112    2 

Duns,    The     Berwick- 
shire High  School    .. 

76 

46  16    1 

10  17    8 

8  16    4 

8  14  10 

84    8    6 

Edinburgh.        George 
Watson's  Boys'  Col- 
lie       

101 

ISO    6    6 

86    6    8 

_ 

174  11    0 

Edinburgh,         Otorge 
Watson's  Ladies' Col- 
lege       

181 

.64    4    0 

46    7    0 

_ 

100  12    6 

Edinburgh  Ladies' 

0(dlege 

864 

117    0    0 

188    2    1 



— 

266  11    1 

Edinburgh.  Royal  High 

14 

80  18    8 

5  16    4 

16    2 

— 

38    3    S 

Elgin  Academy 

101 

00  11    8 

48    1    0 

— 

- 

142  12    8 

FUldrk  High  School  .. 

226 

218  12    6 

101  12    0 

50    6    8 

50    2    6 

424  IS    0 

Forfar  Academy 

184 

360    0    8 

86    0    4 

82    7    8 

38    2    8 

506  10  11 

Glasgow.  Allan  Glen's 

614 

1.952    8    1 

206  18    0 

609  14    6 



2,860  10    7 

Glasgow  High  School.. 

31 

63    2    6 

— 

— 

- 

58    2    6 

Glasgow  High  School 
for  Girls 

20 

24    6    9 

- 

- 

- 

24    6    0 
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NAME  OF 

SCHOOL. 

Number 

of 
Students 

re- 
cognised 

for 
Grant. 

GRANT  FOB 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

PAID 

A 

Physical 

and 
Natural 
Science. 

B 
Drawing. 

C 

Practical 
Geometry 

and 
Educational 
Handwork. 

D 
Cookery, 
Laundry- 
Work,  Dress- 
making, or 
other  Forms 
of  Practical 
Household 
Bconomy. 

£    s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

£     a.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

QlaMow,  St.  AloysiUB' 

139 

120  18    8 

48    7  10 



_ 

178    6    1 

GoTaa  HlUhead  School 

60 

00  16    6 

— 

— 

— 

90  16    6 

Qreenock  Academy   . . 

140 

S14  10    6 

66  11    6 

— 

29  18    0 

800    0    0 

Haddington,  Knox 

Inatitate 

46 

68    2    8 

24    8    8 

14    8    0 

8  12    0 

100    6    6 

HamlltoD  Academy   .. 

224 

878    9  11 

120  16    6 

69  16    9 

76    2    6 

648    6    8 

iDTemeaa  Boyal 

Academy 

S2 

64    8    9 

11  18  10 

9  10    8 



86  18    8 

Inrine  Boyal  Academy 

190 

242    8    Q 

104    6    8 

68    6    8 

88  18    4 

608  14    8 

Kelao  High  School    .. 

18 

12    8    0 

- 

— 

— 

12    8    0 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

118 

176    4    6 

60    6    1 

— 

— 

286  10    7 

Kirkcndtaright 

Academy 

50 

86    2    0 

21  10  10 





107    1  10 

Linlithgow  Academy.. 

143 

149  11    8 

69  18  10 

— 

8    4    0 

227    0    1 

Montrose  Academy    . . 

222 

873  19    8 

127  16    1 

146    5    8 

29    4    8 

676    4    8 

Nairn  Rose's  Academi- 
cal Institution 

10 

20    4    6 

7    9  10 

_ 

^ 

88  14    4 

Newton  Stewart 
Douglas  High  School 
(Olr&) 

21 

46    4    0 

9  17  10 

66    1  10 

Newton  Stewart 
Bwart    High  School 
(Boys) 

35 

1        6    8 

18    1    6 

80  10    7 

162  18    4 

North    Berwick    High 
School 

72 

80    8    0 

27    8    8 

18    8    2 

8  18    6 

180    2  11 

Paisley  Grammar 
School  and  Wm.  B. 
Barbour  Academy  .. 

ITS 

270  11    0 

64    8    1 

60    2    6 

40    2    0 

488  18    7 

Peebles      Burgh     and 
County  High  School 

58 

96    2    0 

26  16    4 

19  14    4 

6  16    6 

146    7    2 

Perth  Acadeftiy 

385 

662    0    8 

183  10    4 

144  17    2 

68    0    6 

1,048  17    8 

Perth,  Sharp's 

InstitnUon 

187 

406    2    8 

121    2    8 

108    7    9 

46    8  10 

766    1    1 

Ht.    Andrews,    Madras 
CoUege 

76 

104  10  11 

81  14    1 



6    0    0 

142    8    0 

Selkirk  High  School.. 

46 

70    4    0 

9    0    9 

— 

0  10    0 

80    4    6 

Stirling    High    School 

268 

360  18    0 

176    6  10 

5  11    8 

81    6    6 

574    8    6 

Stonehaven,  MacUe 

Academy 

108 

115  18    6 

82    4    4 

19  18    6 

42  10    0 

210  16  10 

Stranraer  High  School 

46 

65    7    6 

- 

— 

— 

66    7    6 

Tain    Boyal  Academy 

90 

00    8    9 

88    6    6 

41  16    4 

0  10    8 

188  16    8 

Totals    .. 

(V812 

11,776  8  11 

2,974    9    6 

2,899    1    8 

817    0    4 

17,967  11    6 
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Tabj 

Statemknt  for  the  year  1905-1906,  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  of  variou9  ages  on  tl 

the  Secondary  Schools  m  Scotland  claiming  (rrai 


No 


NAMB  09  SonooL. 
(Uiuler  the  Management  o/Seht)ol  Boards.) 


NUMBKR  OK  ruriLS  UN  THK  SOUUOJL  KoL 


Under  18 

Yean. 


BetwetoD  12 
and  18. 


Between  18 
and  14. 


Between  14 
and  15. 


I 


Between  li 
and  16. 


Aberdeen,  Olrli'  Hlffh  School 
Aberdeen  Qramnuur  School 
Arbroath  High  Sohool 
Ayr  Academy         

Brechin  High  School 

Callander,  McLaren  High  School 

Dumfriei  Academy 

Dunfermline  High  School 
Duni,  Berwickshire  High  School 

Sdlnborgh  Soyal  High  School    . . 
Elgin  Academy       

Falkirk  High  School 

Forfar  Academy 

Qalaahiels  Academy 
Olaagow  High  School 
Glaagow  High  Schoolfor  Qirls   .. 
Oovan,  Hillhead  School 
Greenock  Academy 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 
Hamilton  Academy 

Iivine  Royal  Academy 

Kels  J  High  School 

Kirkcaldy  High  School     . . 
Kirkcadbright  Academy  .. 

Llnlitligow  Academy 
Montrose  Academy 
North  Berwick  High  School 
Paisley  Grammar  School  . . 
Peebles  High  School 

Perth  Academy       

Stirling  High  School 
Stranraer  High  School 

CABRiBo  Forward 


26 

196 

9 

69 


42 


17 
199 

1 
188 

16 
18 

65 

28 


179 

196 

16 

114 


loe 


17S 


24 
199 
199 


48 
26 


48   108 


84 


4 

27 
13 

101 
14 
81 
0 
10 
1282 


60 
23 

161 
29 

161 
14 
17 


12 


10     29 


8912178 


471 


82 
74 
6 
62 

7 
82 

28 

18 


67     69  — 


9     41 

1 


86 

82 

11 
172 

47 
38 

6 
22 

80 

6 
18 
14 

28 
4t 
9 
26 
16 
42 
84 
11 


821   792 


727 


677 


1804   980 


742 


62 


8     19 

28     64 
22     64 

16 
172 
189 
90 
6fi 

1 
60 

6S 

16 

4: 
2: 

8'. 
72 
14 
58 
22 
68 
77 
19 


22     29 

9 

164 

166 

28 
29 


6      10 
20      23 

22 


1672   819 


74$  1563 
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1». 

School  Roll,  the  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  of  Teachern  employed  in 
ander  (lara^raph  3  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899. 

It  IHS  CL08B  Of  TBI  SOHDOL  YBAR. 

Number  of 
Scholars  in  actual 
average  attend- 
ance throughout 
the  year. 

iNU 

Te 

nber  of 
achers. 

No. 
1 

6 

tvecnlO 

lad  17. 

Betw<«ii  17 
and  18. 

'^andlS.^*  Over  19 yean. 

Total  number 
of  Scholara 
over  12  years. 

Grand  Total. 

'i 

1 

• 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

H 

• 

1 

1 

i 

25 

5 

5 

482 

i 

1 

s 
P 

li 

:2  1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

H 

82 

46 

46 

— 

88 

88 

— 

20 

20 

— 

27 

27 

— 

328 

828 

507 

161 

119 

176 

466 

18 

r- 

27 

17 

- 

17 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

270 

- 

270 

466 

— 

466 

184 

167 

97 

488 

10 

6 

2 

1  Id 

25 

8 

9 

12 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

101 

120 

221 

110 

127 

287 

15 

137 

87 

239 

6 

2 

8 

1    b     33 

6 

12 

16 

8 

8 

6 

- 

6 

6 

124 

128 

247 

193 

168 

861 

100 

117 

118 

880 

11 

4 

4 

1    101    22 

1 

1 

8 

0 

- 

6 

6 

- 

5 

6 

61 

79 

180 

68 

81 

184 

4 

6« 

67 

127 

4 

- 

5 

4 

4 

» 

2 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

87 

28 

66 

87 

28 

65 

- 

18 

40 

58 

8 

8 

6 

H   17,    35 

9 

ly 

27 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

2 

160 

189 

289 

214 

181 

895 

98 

148 

128 

874 

12 

14 

— 

7 

I   %l    41 

9 

22 

81 

8 

12 

15 

— 

8 

8 

100 

168 

323 

160 

168 

828 

- 

153 

156 

809 

11 

— 

8 

1    i 

9 

2 

6 

8 

- 

8 

3 

- 

1 

1 

34 

66 

89 

84 

66 

80 

- 

46 

48 

80 

8 

7 

9 

^- 

9i 

7 

— 

7 

2 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

271 

— 

271 

443 

— 

448 

167 

160 

99 

416 

15 

8 

IC 

ij  19 

80 

6 

5 

11 

- 

6 

6 

3 

2 

6 

77 

68 

146 

106 

89 

105 

44 

60 

72 

182 

6 

2 

11 

25 

1 

12 

18 

2 

7 

9 

2 

10 

12 

100 

128 

228 

100 

128 

228 

— 

116 

102 

217 

6 

5 

12 

li    15 

il     e 

29 

6 

9 

Ifc 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91 

81 

172 

91 

81 

172 

- 

70 

92 

162 

7 

11 

3 

13 

11 

— 

3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

80 

66 

63 

37 

90 

IS 

36 

81 

85 

6 

8 

14 

r  - 

107 

85 

- 

86 

10 

— 

10 

1 

— 

1 

663 

— 

668 

862 

- 

862 

19t 

334 

307 

840 

81 

12 

2 

15 

1 

•1121 

121 

- 

69 

69 

- 

41 

41 

— 

17 

17 

- 

724 

724 

- 

923 

923 

177 

276 

368 

820 

16 

28 

11 

16 

1 

SI 

2 

10 

12 

- 

9 

9 

- 

4 

4 

103 

16(1 

269 

104 

166 

260 

i 

162 

111 

276 

7 

8 

17 

41 

8 

5 

13 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

158 

142 

800 

291 

204 

556 

211 

)    146 

124 

480 

12 

14 

3 

18 

t     $ 

7 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

26 

41 

66 

41 

08 

109 

8£ 

>     40 

27 

102 

4 

1 

19 

i\u 

40 

9 

10 

Iti 

« 

12 

18 

- 

6 

6 

118 

134 

262 

181 

147 

278 

2S 

.   126 

124 

271 

9 

4 

20 

&   IS 

28 

11 

9 

2r 

2 

6 

8 

1 

5 

6 

187 

96 

288 

192 

144 

836 

91 

108 

ia> 

804 

5 

4 

21 

S 

2 

6 

8 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

33 

81 

64 

66 

42 

98 

2»= 

>     27 

29 

86 

5 

7 

22 

L      5 

30 

6 

14 

20 

4 

(J 

10 

8 

10 

13 

78 

109 

187 

78 

109 

187 

72 

126 

198 

8 

6 

23 

II 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

621     42 

94 

56 

45 

101 

' 

65 

26 

98 

6 

1 

24 

*   11     17 

2 

4 

t 

— 

3 

3 

— 

5 

5 

03,     72 

136 

90 

95 

185 

4/ 

75 

63 

175 

6 

4 

26 

6 

13 

19 

- 

4 

i 

1 

6 

7 

1321  123 

266 

145 

133 

278 

2t 

)    136 

117 

273 

11 

5 

26 

X     4.     13 

1 

'       ' 

4 

- 

6 

b 

— 

- 

- 

34      80 

64 

34 

30 

64 

- 

34 

30 

64 

6 

4 

27 

IM   U 

34 

lo'     0 

1 

It 

2 

6 

8 

— 

1 

1 

148    116 

263 

240 

175 

424 

157 

138 

1U2 

392 

10 

10 

28 

i      €         S 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

3       8 

43|     29 

72 

67 

44 

101 

21 

43 

22 

86 

6 

2 

29 

a  30 

72 

13 

81 

44 

S 

23 

26 

— 

9       9 

195 

284 

429 

276 

304 

680 

18C 

)   176 

217 

622 

12 

21 

4 

80 

53 

10 

23 

83 

8 

15 

18 

- 

8       8 

161 

190 

350 

160 

204 

364 

12 

165 

174 

842 

11 

8 

4 

81 

-i 

12 

- 

6 

e 

-- 

8 

8 

- 

2       2 

31 

46 

76 

41 

62 

93 

n 

33 

38 

84 

4 

4 

1 

82 

^^TlluH^ 

1891868 

647 

4h 

206 

264 

14 

138    162 

3666  8664 

1 

7880 

4948 

4566 

9603 

1954 

3636 

3403 

8833 

277 

266 

126 

D 

gitiz 
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TABd 


No. 


VAMM  OV  BaHOOL. 

HTndsr  tks  ManmQ^nmU  t^f  AutkorUiet 
than  School  Boardt.) 


VxnamL  ov  PimLf  oa  nn  Sohool  Boif 


Under  32 


I 


Between  12 
andUL 


BetweenlS 
and  14. 


Between  14 
uidl& 


Between  U 

and  Id 


I 


Aberdeen,  Bobert  Gordon's  Oollegv 
Anstrutber,  Wald  Academy       
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Table  V. 
I.  Fund  eatabliahed  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April  1899. 


£    s.  d. 

Payment  into  Fond  for  the  year 

1899-1900 

7,659  16    0 

11 

n 

n 

1900-1901 

9,345  19    0 

n 

n 

» 

1901-1902 

9,837  15    6 

» 

)» 

11 

1902-1903 

7,438    2     1 

9 

» 

If 

1903-1904 

4,539  15    8 

»f 

>9 

» 

1904-1905 

2,689  11  11 

)) 

» 

»f 

1905-1906 

2,051  19    8 

n 

)» 

Total 

1) 

1906-1907 

987  19  11 

£44,550  19    9 

Grants  to  the  amount  of  22,277/.  Os.  lOd,,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  last  year's  Report^  have  been  made  from  the  Fund  during  the  years 
1901  to  1906. 

Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund,  22,273/.  18<.  llc^. 

n.  Bum  available  under  paragraph  2  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April  1899. 


Balance  available  for  Agricultural  Education  as  shown  on  page  49  of  last 
year's  Report,  £2,692  lOs.  Id, 

Further  payments  during  1906-1907.  £     s.    d. 

Inspection    Expenses  of   the  Agricultural 

Institutions 82  14    3 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture— Grant  in  aid  of  capital 
expenditure 157    86 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture— Forestry;  Classes  con- 
ducted in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  100    0    0 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture — Grants  in  aid  of  capital 
expenditure 500    0    0 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Colle^ 
— Capital  Grant,  Holmes  Farm,  Kil- 
marnock     ...  600    0    0 

£1,440    2    9 

1907-1908.    Sum  avaUable,  £3,252  7«.  lOtf.  £    s.   d. 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College — 
Capital  Grants,  Holmes  Farm,  Kil- 
marnock, and  College  equipment        -        1,000    0    0 

Boiofl^ 2,252    7  10 

£3,252    7  10 
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Tablb  VI. 

Synopsis  of  the  Schemes  of  Burgh  and  County  CtOMmittebs  as  approved 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sums*  available  under  the  Minute  of  lOtn  June  1897,  as  amended  by 
the  Minute  of  30th  April  1900,  and  under  the  Minute  of  19th  March 
1906,  for  Secondary  Education  in  their  respective  districts  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March  1907,  and  also  of  any  sums  entrusted  to  the 
Committees  by  Local  Authorities  for  purposes  of  Technical 
Education. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

ABEBDEEH  BXJBOH. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :— -                                       £  s,  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jwne  1897     •                -        -        1,830  8  4 

„  „  „  l^th  March  1906  ...  858  2  3 
Scheme  approved  2Qth  February  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shewn  by  the 
School  Accounts,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  amounts  :-- 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School      -       1  Ak«^^« 
GirW  High  School   -  q!w?^ 

Central  Higher  Grade  S^^T 

Public  School      -        J    ^^^^• 
„        Robert  Gordon's  College    - 
„        C.  of  S.  Practising  Higher  Grade  School  150 
„        U.F.C.  Normal  Higher  Grade  School      ~ 

II.  The  balance  of  £948  3«.  lid— subject  to  expenses  of  Committee^ 
placed  to  a  reserve  fund  for  Bursaries,  <fec.,  for  Junior  Students. 

ABEBDEEN  COUHTT. 

Grant  f 01  year  ended  31  «<  March  1907  :—  £      «.  d. 

Under  the  MimOe  of  lOiA  Jwne  1897          -        .        -       .  1,902  17  0 

,.        „        ,,        „   \Q1A  March  1906       -        -        -        -  896    4  8 

Contrioutions  by  local  authorities    -.-•..  590    1  3 

Scheme  approved^  2nd  Janvainj  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

A.— Secondary  Education. 

I.  100^.  each  to  Huntly  Gordon,  and  to  Peterhead  (Burgh)  Academy 
Higher  Grade  Public  Schools,  recognised  as  Centres  of  Instruction  for 
Junior  Students  =»  200/. 

IL  Such  proportion,  not  exceeding  two-thirds,  of  the  deficit  on  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  or  schools  intending  to  become  Higher  Grade,  as  the  funds 
may  admit  of.    No  grant  to  exceed  150/.  or  fall  below  10/. 

III.  To  teachers  of  schools  not  otherwise  aided  under  this  Scheme, 
on  account  of  the  preliminary  instruction  of  pupils  who  subsequently 
continue  their  studies  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Department  or 
School  =  250/. 

IV.  (a)  Intermediate  Bursaries  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years 
at  Higher  Grade  or  approved  Intermediate  or  Secondary  Departmente,  by 
pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code. 

(b)  Secondary  Bursaries,  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years 
at  a  school  approved  by  the  Committee,  by  pupils  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate. 

*  In  some  cases  where  the  Committees  have  a  balance  in  hand  from  the 
previooB  year,  the  sums  allocated  under  their  Schemes  may  exceed  in  amount 
the  grant  payable  to  them  in  respect  of  the  jrear  ended  3(8t  MfMreh  1907. 

)0619.  iVi 
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Travelling  allowances  may  be  added  to  either  class  of  Bursary,  or  may 
be  granted  without  a  Bursary ;  and  a  maintenance  allowance  not  exceeding 
&L  per  annum  may  be  given  where  necessary. 

B.— Technical  Instruction. 

I.  For  the  equipment  of  schools  intending  to  become  Higher 
Grade  »  300^. 

n.    For  Local  Technical  Classes  =  160/. 

m.  Grants  to  Aberdeen  Navigation  School  and  Aberdeen  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  if  funds  permit. 

ARGYLL   COUHTY. 

Orant/or  year  ended  2Ut  March  1907  :—  £    $.   d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jwne  1897  -       -       -       -      988  10  10 

„        „        „        „    \M,  March  1906  -        -        -        -      416    0    5 
Scheme  approved^  \OUi  December  1906. 

AUocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee  -       -       -       -       -       -       £00 

2.  For  division  equally  between  the  following  schools,  but  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  three-fourths  of  the  deficit  in  each  case  : — 

Campbeltown    (Bur^h)    Grammar    Higher  \ 

Grade  Public  School. 
Dunoon    Grammar   Highdr    Grade   Public  )£600 

School.     • 
Oban  High   Higher  Grade  Public  School.     J 

3.  For  division  amongst  the  following  schools,  in  proportion  to,  but  not 
exceeding  three-fourths  of,  the  deficit  incurred  in  giving  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  subjects,  on  lines  approved  by  the  Department  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  Examination,  to  pupils  who  nave  passed  the 
Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  the  Code)  :— 

Kilarrow   and  Kilmeny,  Bowmore  Higher 

Grade  Public  School. 
Tobermory  Public  School  I    oonn 

Lochgilphead  Public  School.  ^   ^^^ 

Tarbert  Public  School. 
Tighnabruaich  Public  School. 

4.  Grants  under  Head  3  must  be  devoted  to  Secondary  Education,  and 
not  to  relief  of  rates. 

5.  (1)  Secondary  Bursaries  of  the  minimum  value  of  6^.,  which  may 
with  approved  travelling  or  maintenance  allowance,  amount  to  20/.,  open 
to  pupils  holding  the  Intermediate  Certificate ;  tenable  for  two  or  three 
years  at  a  centre  of  instruction  approved  by  the  Department  in  the 
case  of  Junior  Students,  and  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School 
approved  by  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  other  scholars. 

.  (2)  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  the  minimimi  value  of  5/.,  which  may, 
with  approved  travelling  or  boarding  allowance,  amount  to  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 15/. ;  tenable  in  ordinary  cases  for  three  vears  at  an  approved 
Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School,  and  open  to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  Code  who  reside  upwards  of  three  miles  from  an  Inter- 
mediate School,  or  are  separated  from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

(3)  In  awarding  Bursaries,  the  claims  of  Junior  Students  will  receive 
special  consideration,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  Bursaries  will  be 
equitably  distributed  over  the  Schools  or  School  Board  areas  from  whiql^ 
the  applicants  are  drawn, 
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Gi^nt  for  year  ended  31s«  March  1907  :—                                        £  «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOtk  Jwie  1807        -        •       .       .    8,906  0  11 

;.        „         „      „  imh  March  1906     -        -       -       .    1,424  4    8 

Contrumtions  of  local  authorities 2,146  6    3 

Secondary  and  Technical  schemes  approved^  Ath  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  Orant  :— 

Sboondaby  Education. 

I.  Secondary  Schools  :—  £. 

Ayr  Academy 600 

Irvine  Boyal  Academy 400 

Beith,  Spier's  School 120 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh)  Academy  Higher  Grade 

Public  School     -        -                -       -       -  600 
Ardrossan    Academy     Higher   Grade    Public 

School 300 

The  above  grants  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  one  free  place 
for  every  10^.  paid. 

II  Intermediate  Schools  :—  £. 

Girvan  (Town)  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -  130 

Old  Cummock  Higher  Grade  Public  School     -  130 
Maybole.    Carrick    Academy    Higher   Grade 

Public  School 130 

Dairy  Higher  Grade  Public  School    -        -        •      70 
Largs  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -       -       -      70 

Beitn  Academy  Public  School  -       -  -  100 

III.  Bursaries  awarded  under  former  Schemes       -       -    640 

lY.  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Bursaries,  as  under     -  1,000 

(a)  Secondary  Bursaries  of  the  normal  value  of  10^.,  open  to 
candiaates  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  who  propose  to 
continue  their  education  at  an  approved  Secondary  School.  Junior 
Students  have  first  claim  on  these  Bursaries. 

(b)  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  amounts  to  be  determined  in  each 

S articular  case,  to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who 
esire  to  attena  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School.  Preference  to  be 
given  to  candidates  whose  attendance  at  a  central  school  will  involve 
outlay  for  travelling  or  maintenance ;  other  scholars  most  be  over  14. 
Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  schools  from  which 
applications  are  received. 

£      «.   d 

V.  Expenses  of  Committee         ->..:.    loo    5    7 
Special  Fund 40    0    0 

Technical  Instruction. 

VI.  (1)  To  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  :—  £. 

(a)  Grant  to  General  Funds  of  College     ....    550 
(6)  Bursaries  for  farmers  attending  Special  Month's  Course      20 

(c)  Bursaries  for  attendance  of  not  less  than  one  month 

at  the  Dairy  School 15 

(d)  Bursaries  for  foresters  attending   Special   Month's 

Course 10 

(2)  Continuation  ClasHes  :  — 

(a)  Grants,  under  certain  conditions,  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  sum  contributed  locally  towards  Technical 
Instruction  by  the  Town  Council,  to  Burgh 
School  Boards  in  aid  of  Schemes  of  Technical 
Instruction  as  outlined  in  Divisions  IL  and 
III.  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code     •       •780 
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(6)  Grant  to  Parish  School  Boards  or  Local  Committees 

in  aid  of  approved  Schemes  of  Technical  Instruc-      £ 
tion 610 

(c)  Towards  Salaries  of  Ck>unty  Lecturers  and  Assistants    140 

(3)  Short  courses  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  not  suitable 

for  registration  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code  -  10 

(4)  Railway  fares  of  Students  at  Technical  Classes       -       -  300 

(5)  Prizes  for  promoting  original  work  and  design         -        -  50 

(6)  (a)  Junior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (a)  Continuation  Class 

Code)  open  to  pupils  in  rural  districts,  and  of 
amounts  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  student's 
home  from  the  place  of  instruction,  and  on  the  need 

for  assistance 160 

(6)  Six  Senior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (b)  Continuation 
Class  Code)— two  vacant  each  year — of  50^.  tenable 
for  three  years 160 

YIL  Eicpenses  of  organisation,  etc.  325 

BANFF    COUHTT. 

Grant  far  year  ended  31»t  March  1907  :— -                                        £    <.  d. 

Under  the  MtntUe  of  lOekJwneieQl 856    5  9 

„      „        „        „  I9th  March  1906           -        -        -        -  345    8  3 

Contrifmtions  by  local  atUhortties 47  13  0 

Secondary  and  Technical  Schernes  approved,  8^i  Januaryj  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Sbcondaky  Education. 

£   s.  d. 
h  Expenses  of  Committee 65    00 

II,  (a)   Grants  to  the  following  Higher  Grade  Schools  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Aberlour  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -       -       -    66  0  0 

Banfif  (Burgh)  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School-    96  0  0 

Fordyce  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School         -  160  0  O 

Keith  Higher  Grade  Public  School     -       -       -       -    95  0  0 

Mortlach  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -       -       -    65  0  0 

Bathven,  Buckie  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -       -    80  0  0 
(6)  Grants  to  the  following  Schools  : — 

Botriphnie  Public  School 10  0  0 

Boyndie  Public  School 10  0  0 

Cullen  Public  School 25  0  O 

Enzie,  Portgordon  Public  School                        -        -    10  0  O 

Fordyce,  Portsoy  Public  School 23  0  0 

Gamrie,  Macduff  Public  School 40  0  0 

Glenrinnes  Public  School   -                -        -        -        -    10  0  0 

Inveravon  Public  School 15  0  0 

Inveravon,  Qlenlivet  Public  School    -                *       -    10  0  0 

Kirkmichael,  Tomintoul  Public  School      -       -        -    15  0  0 

Marnoch,  Aberchirder  Public  School  -        -                -    30  0  0 

Bathven,  Ac,  Portnockie  Public  School      -        -        -    12  0  0 

Rothiemay  Public  School 15  0  0 

m.  The  grants  under  Head  II.  are  subject  to  the  condition  that  they 

shall  in  no  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certified  deficiency  on  the  higher 

department. 

II.  TfiAiNiNG  OF  Teachers. 

yill.  -Xn.  Secondary  Bursaries  of  8/.  (with  allowances  for  travelling 
and  other  expenses  when  necessary)  to  twentv  candidates  nominated  as 
Junior  Students.  In  the  event  of  a  Student  holding  any  other  bursary, 
the  grant  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  required  to  make  up  an  aggregate 
sum  of  15^.^ 
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Zlil -XX.  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  3Z.  (with  alloWatices  for  travelling 
and  other  expenses  when  necessary)  to  pupils  who  have  not  yet  obtained 
the  Intermediate  Certificate,  one  for  each  Parish,  with  an  additional  barsary 
for  every  complete  500  pupils  in  average  attenaance  after  the  first  200  at 
Schools  aided  by  Parliamentary  Grants. 

Technical  Education. 
Sums  contributed  by  the  Burghs  of  Buckie  and  Keith  (viz.  :— '37/.  68.  4d, 
and  10/.  69.  6cL  respectively)  to  be  handed  to  the  School  Boards  to  be 
applied  towards  Technical  Education  in  Continuation  Classes  in  those 
Burghs. 

BERWICK  COVHTT. 

Grami  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1907  :—                                         £    ».  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  10th  June  1897     -        -        -        -        -  530  12  6 

„        „        „         „  19t^  J/arcA  1906 174    0  3 

Contributions  by  local  authorities        ------  539    3  0 

Secondaf^  and  Technical  Schemes  approved  *Jih  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  gvxvnt : — 

1.  To  Dims,  Berwickshire  High  School  (conditional  upon  a  suffi- 

cient proportion  of  the  grant  being  devoted  to  payment  of    £     s,  d. 
students' travelling  expenses)    ------  910    0    0 

2.  To  Coldstream  Public  School 60    0    0 

To  Lauder  I^iblic  School 30    0    0 

The  grants  to  these  two  schools  may,  after  this  year,  be  withdrawn  if 
their  curricula  is  not  such  as  to  qualify  pupils  for  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate (Certificate. 

£      8.  d. 

3.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture     50    0    0 

4.  Towards  the  railway  fares  of  students  from  Earlston  to 

Galashiels  Technical  School      -       -        -        -       -        -400 

6.  Secondary  Bursaries,  including  travelling  and  maintenance 
expenses,  to  nine  candidates  (formerly  Pupil  Teachers) 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in 
order  to  qualify  as  Junior  Students  -       -       -        -       -  131  16    0 
To  Reserve  Fund,  if  not  expended  on  bursaries   -       -       -    42    4    3 

6.  Expenses  of  Committee 25  15    6 

BVTE  COTTHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31««  March  1907  :—  £    s.  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  oflOth  June  1897 389  10  11 

„        „        „        „  I9th  March  1906 106    0    6 

Scheme  approved  1st  December  1906. 

A  llocation  of  grant : —  £ 

(a).  Expenses  of  Committee 20 

(b).  (1).  Six  Bursaries  of  15/.,  tenable  at  Rothesay  Academy,  by 

schokursfrom  Arran(4)and  Cumbrae(2)      ....    90 
(2).  Grants  of  2l,  to  three  scholars  from  Kingarth  parish  attend- 
ing Rothesay  Academy  as  free  scholars        .       -       -       -      6 
(3).  Free  education  in    Rothesay  Academy  to  three  scholars 
from  North  Bute  parish,  with  1/.  to  pay  travelling  expenBe.s 
of  selected  scholars  residing  in  the  vacmity  of  Ettrick  Bay  -      1 
(o)  Fixed  Grant   to  Rothesay  Academy,  on  condition  that  certain 

free  places  are  given 300 

(d).  (1).  Secondary  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  who.  bavins  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  propose  to  continue  tneir  education  at  a 
Secondary  School.  These  Bursaries  are  of  the  value  of  61,  per  annum,  with 
the  addition  of  a  maintenance  allowance  at  the  Committee's  discretion. 
Junior  Students  have  the  first  claim  on  them. 
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(2).  Intermediate  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  who,  havinff  passed  the 
qualifying  Examination,  have  proceeded  or  are  about  to  proceed  to  an  ]  nter- 
mediate  or  Secondary  School.  For  scholars  not  over  14,  the  value  of  the 
Bursary  is  %L  10«.,  and  for  scholars  over  14,  4/. ;  a  maintenance  allowance 
may  cdso  be  given. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the 
schools  from  which  applicants  are  drawn £107 

CAITHNESS   COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1907  :—  £     «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  o/lOth  June  1897 559  14  11 

,.        „        „         „  IM  March  1906  -        -        -        -  189    6  10 

Contrwutions  by  local  authorities        •        •        *        -        -        -18565 
Scheme  approved^  2Sth  January  1907. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

I.  Subsidies  to  the  following  schools,  subject  in  each  case  to  a 
maximum  of  seven-eighths  of  the  certified  deficiency,  and  to  the  condition 
that  candidates  must  be  successfully  presented  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  :— 

Thurso  Miller  Institution  Higher  Grade  Public    £. 

School 80 

Wick  (Burgh)  Pulteneytown  Academy  Higher 

Grade  Public  School  .....  80 
Latheron,  Lybster  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  70 
Olrig,  Castletown  Higner  Grade  Public  School  -  50 
Halkirk  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  -  -  60 
Keiss  Public  School  (Provisionally)     -        -        -    40 

II-  (1)  Nine  (or  tenj  Parish  Bursaries  (three  to  Latheron,  two  to 
Halkirk,  one  eacn  to  Olrig,  Dunnet,  and  Watten,  and  one  to  Reay,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  (provisionally)  one  to  an  eligible  applicant  attend- 
ing Keiss  Public  School)  of  10/.  each,  tenable  for  two  yeara  at  an  approved 
Higher  Grade  School,  to  scholars  in  attendance  at  public  or  state-aided 
schools  (other  than  those  under  Head  L)  in  the  parish  to  which  Bursaries 
are  assigned.  Candidates  must  be  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the 
Code,  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  No  grant  is  payable  where 
residence  from  home  is  unnecessary,  but  travelling  expenses  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  5/.  are  paid  where  a  pupil  resides  more  than  three  miles 
from  school. 

(2)  Ten  County  Bursaries  (four  of  5Z.,  two  of  71.  10«.,  and  four  of 
•lO^O.^n^^l^i®  f^J^  two  years  at  an  afjproved  Higher  Grade  School  by 
candidates  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  in  attendance  at  a  Higher 
Grade  School  or  school  with  a  Secondary  Department.  The  amount  of 
the  Bursary  varies  in  each  case  according  to  the  distance  of  the  school  from 
the  pupil's  home. 

(8)  One  Technical  Bursary  of  30/.,  tenable  for  three  years  at  Golspie, 
Sutherland  Technical  Higher  Grade  School.  Conditions  of  award  similar 
to  those  of  Parish  Bursaries. 

III.  Premiums  of  2L  to  Head  Teachers  of  schools  other  than  those 
under  Head  I.,  for  each  candidate  obtaining?  a  Bursary  under  Hciid  11.  (1), 
and  thereafter  attending  a  Higher  Grade  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

IV.  Grants  not  exceeding  6l.  to  rural  School  Boards  towards  cost  of 
providing  permanent  apparatus  for  teaching  technical  subjects  in 
Continuation  Classes. 

V.  Nine  Bursaries  or  Maintenance  Allowances  of  not  less  than  Si,  or 
more  than  15/.  to  Junior  Students. 

VI.  Expenses  of  Committee. 
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CLACEMAKKAH  COTTNTT. 

Grant/oryear  ended  3l8t  March  1901 :—  £    s,    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  IS97           -        -        •  538  17  11 

„        „        „        „   I9th  March  190Q       -        -        -        -  178    7    4 

Canti-ibutions  by  local  authorities 13    9    9 

Scheme  approved  on  17 th  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Fixed  Grants  as  follows :—  £ 

1.  To  the  School  Board  of  Alloa  (Bureh)         -        -        -        -      200 

2.  „  „        „  „      „  Alloa  (Landward)  -        -        -        -        25 

3.  „  „        „  „      „  Alva 130 

4.  „  „       „  „      „  Clackmannan-        -       -        -       -        25 

5.  „  „        „  „      „  TiUicoultry 40 

The  sums  provided  for  the  School  Boards  of  Clackmannan  and  Alloa 

(Landward)  to  be  paid  to  the  School  Board  of  Alloa  (Burgh)  on  condition 
that  pupils  from  those  two  districts  be  admitted  to  Alloa  Academy  on  the 
same  terms  as  pupils  from  Alloa  Burgh.  £ 

6.  To  Dollar  Institution 100 

II.  Bursaries,  to  Junior  Students,  of  6/.  for  the  first  year.         £    ».  d. 

and  9^  for  the  second,  with  fees  (not  exceeding  6/.)  and 

travelling  expenses 178    00 

III.  Expenses  of  Committee 38  10  10 

DUHBAETOH  OOUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«e  March  1907  :—                                         £  «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  .        -        -        -     1,410  3  10 

„  „  „  I9th  March  1906  -  -  •  630  18  10 
Scheme  approved,  Sth  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  Grant  :— 

I,  Grants  to  the  following  Schools  :— 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy  Higher  Grade  £ 

Public  School 200 

Dumbarton    Burgh    Academy    Higher   Grade 

Public  School  -        '        '        '        :                -  200 

Lenzie  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  150 

New  Kilpatrick  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  150 
Old  Kilpatrick,  Clydebank  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 200 

Row,    Helensburgh  Hermitage   Higher  Grade 

Public  School-        -        .        -        .        -        -  2C0 

II.  (1)  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  2^.  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  and 
bl.  for  the  third  year,  open  to  pupils  over  12  who  have  passed  the  qualifying 
examination,  and  are  prenarea  to  enrol  in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary 
School.  As  far  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed 
over  all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

(2)  Secondary  Bursaries  of  15/.  per  annum,  open  to  pupils  who  have 
obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate ;  tenable  for  three  years,  at  an 
Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  approved  by  the  Committee,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Junior  Students  (who  have  first  claim  on  these  Bursaries)  at  a 
Centre  approved  by  the  Department. 

Bursars  may  make  a  representation  with  regard  to  their  trayelling 
expenses. 
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DUMFRIES  OOUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1907  :—  £    s,    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  10th  June  leffJ        -        -                •  970  16     1 

„      „        „        „   I9th  March  1906    -        -        -        -  405  13     9 

Con,tributtons  bi/ local  authorittes 1,092    4  11 

Scheme  approved^  19tA  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Secondary  Education. 

1.  The  "  Selected  Schools  "  are  :— Dumfries  Academy,  Annan  Academy 
Higher  Grade  Public  School,  Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  Academy  Higher 
Grade  Public  School^  Langholm  Academy  Higher  Grade  Pubuc  School, 
Moffat  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and  Closebum  Wallace 
Hall  Academy. 

2.  Fixed  grant  to  Dumfries  Academy  =»  200Z. 

3.  Grants  to  the  *'  Selected  Schools "  in  prop«jrtion  to  population  and 
valuation  of  districts  served  =  500^. 

4.  Grants  to  the  *' Selected  Schools''  in  proportion  to  the  average 
attendance  of  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  =  600^ 

6.  No  grant  may  exceed  three  times  the  amount  of  the  contribution  from 
rates  in  aid  of  the  advanced  department.  Part  of  the  grants  may  be  used 
in  support  of  approved  classes  under  Divisions  IL^  III.  and  lY.  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  Code,  but  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  such  classes. 

6.  Grants  towards  the  provision  of  science  and  art  apparatus  =  50^. 

7.  Buildinff  ffrant  on  certain  conditions  to  Closeburn  Wallace  Hall 
Academy  =  (balance  of  225/). 

8.  Intermediate  Bursaries  tenable  at  schools  under  Head  I. — A.  Bur- 
saries, <S:c.,  under  parafpraph  8  of  previous  schemes.  B.  Not  more  than  40 
Bursaries  of  2/.,  to  be  increased  by  bl.  if  student  resides  over  three  miles 
away,  and  by  15/.  if  residence  from  home  is  necessary.  Candidates  must 
be  not  more  than  15  years  of  age. 

9.  Secondary  Bursaries  tenable  at  Dumfries  Academy.— A.  Bursaries, 
(bc.^  under  paragraph  9  of  previous  schemes.  B.  Not  more  than  10  Bur- 
sanes  of  102.  to  Junior  Students  and  5/.  to  others  (with  free  education),  to 
be  increased  by  5/.  if  candidate  resides  over  three  miles  away,  and  by  15/. 
when  resident  from  home  is  necessary.  Tenable  for  not  more  than  three 
years. 

Technical  Instruction. 

10.  To  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  «  150/. 

11.  One  Bursary  of  25/.  (and  8uch  other  Bursaries  as  the  Committee 
may  determine),  open  to  candidates  over  16,  and  tenable  for  two  years  at 
The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  Bursar  must  regularly  attend 
full  course  of  classes  that  will  qualify  him  to  go  forward  for  the  national 
diploma  in  agriculture. 

12.  Three  Bursaries  of  5/.,  tenable  for  one  year  at  the  West  of  Scotland 
Amcultural  College.  Bursars  must  attend  regularly  (a)  one  class  in  the 
college  or  (6)  the  special  short  course  of  lectures  for  farmers,  &c.,  and  must 
pay  their  own  class  fees. 

13.  Allowances  of  28.  per  day,  with  class  fees  and  railway  fare,  to  students 
attending  for  at  least  six  consecutive  days'  instruction  at  lulmitfnock  Daiiy 
School. 

14.  A  sum  in  the  Committee's  discretion  towards  the  maintenance  and 
instruction  of  blind  youths  not  under  16  years  of  age  at  the  Hoyal  Blind 
Asylum,  Edinburgh,  or  other  approved  institution. 

16.    50/.  for  agricultural  experiments,  instruction  in  agriculture,  bee- 
keeping, <Scc. 
16.    125/.  for  expenses  of  Committee. 
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BTJHDEE  BTJBOH. 

Grant  for  year  efnded  31»e  March  1907  :—  £     ».    d 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jwne  1897     -        -        -        -        1,911  17    9 

„       „        „        ,,  19«A  J/arcA  1906 900  19  10 

Scheme  approved^  ^th  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  80^. 

II.  To  Dundee  High  School  =  1,050^. 

„  Dundee  Morgan  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  \  ^^^ 
rrx.    "       "       Harris         „  „  „         „  .        »»     -^  , 

inese  grants  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  certain  free  places. 

m.  (A.)  Intermediate  Bursaries,  to  such  number  as  the  funds  will  allow, 
open  to  candidates  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  tenable  for 
three  years  (or  until  the  Intermediate  Certificate  be  obtained),  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  free  education,  (kc.,  at  one  of  the  schools  under  Head  11. 
Maintenance  allowances  of  not  more  than  5/.  may  be  made  to  the  parents 
of  pupils  over  14  in  specially  deserving  cases. 

(B.)  Secondary  Bursaries,  to  such  number  as  the  funds  will  allow,  open 
to  pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  tenable  for  two  years  (or 
until  the  Leaving  Certificate,  or  an  equivalent,  be  obtained),  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  free  education,  <fec.,  at  one  of  the  schools  under  Head  1. 
Further  allowances  of  10^.  to  girls  and  12/.  to  boys  may  also  be  made. 

IV.  Placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Board  on  behalf  of  Junior 
Students  =  80/. 

EBnrBVBOH  CITT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1907  : —  £.    ».    d» 

Under  the  MinuU  of  lOth  June  1897         ....  3,568  10    6 
„        „  „      ,.    19«A  March  1906      -        -        -        -   1,772  18    2 

Scheme  approved,  I2th  December  1906. . 
Allocation  of  grant  .'^— 

Grants  to  five  Higher  Class  Schools  conditional  upon  the  establishment 
of  free  scholarships  :— 

School,  No»  of  Free       Amount  of 

Scholarships.  Grant. 

£ 

1.  To  Edinburgh  Royal  High  School  -       -    40  (for  boys)       -    850 

2.  To  Edinburgh  George  Watson*8   Boys* 

CoUege 24  (  „     „    )        -    200 

3.  To  Edinburgh  Daniel  Stewart's  College    24  (  „     „   )       -    200 
6.  To  Edinburgh  Ladies*  College      -        -    52  (  „   girls)        -    650 

6.  To  Edinburgh  George  Watson's  Ladies* 

College       -  -       -       -        -    28  (  „     „   )       -    360 

4.  In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  40  Scholarships  at 

Edinburgh,  George  Heriot's  School 200 

7.  Towards  salaries  of  teachers,  and  provision  of  books,  d&c,  in  the 
following  schools: — 

Edinburgh  Boroughmuir  Higher  Grade  Public  \  Edinburgh     ^ 

Edinb^gh  Broughton  Higher  Grade  Public  |     S^^^       ^^^ 
School J     ^^"^• 

Edinburgh  James  Gillespie's  Higher  Grade  School      -        -  210 

Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland  Normal  Practising  Higher 
Grade  School 60 

Edinburgh  Normal  and  Model  United  Free  Church  Higher 
Grade  School  -        * 50 
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8.  To  Edinburgh  School  Board  for  the  proTiaion  of  Bursaries 

or  Maintenance  Allowances  for  Junior  Students  and  for 
the  preliminary  instruction  of  pupils  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate     -        -        -        £1,100 

9.  Balance  to  be  reserved  for  similar  Bursaries  and  Allowances  to  be 
warded  by  the  Committee. 

EDDTBTIBOH  COTJHTT. 

Orcmifor  year  ended  ZUt  March  190*7  :—                                       £    ».  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jv/ne  1897         .        .        -        .   1,192  17  2 

„      „        „        „   191*  March  1906      -        -                -      622  11  1 

Contri6utt*ms  by  local  authorities 1,240    3  6 

Secondary  and  Technical  Scheme  approved,  lAth  December  1906. 

A  llocation  of  grcmt : — 

Secondaky  Education. 

I.  (1)  70^.  to  each  of  the  following  schools,  provided  that  the  grant  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  three-fourths  of  tne  certified  deficiency  :— - 

Colinton,  Juniper  Green  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Dalkeith  (BurshX  King's  Park  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Lasswade  Higher  Grade  Public  Scnool. 
Musselburgh  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Penicuik  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
West  Calder  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

(2)  The  above  grant  to  be  increased  to  75/.  where  admission  is  given 
to  not  less  than  fifteen  qualified  scholars  not  in  receipt  of  Bursaries,  whose 
railway  fares  are  paid  oy  the  Committee,  and  to  80/.  where  twenty  or 
more  are  admitted. 

(3)  Travelling  Expenses  to  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of 
the  Code  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  Schools  under  Head  I.  (1). 

II.  (1)  Twelve  Intermediate  Bursaries,  tenable  for  three  sessions,  to  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examination  to  scholars  under  13,  qualified  in 
terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  of  1/.  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  2/.  at  end 
of  session  in  which  Bursar  attains  fourteen,  5/.  at  end  of  second  session, 
and  12/.  at  end  of  third  session ;  a  further  sum  may  be  allowed  for 
travelling  expenses. 

(2)  Six  Supplementary  Bursaries  of  1/.,  which  may  be  increased  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  sessions  to  3/.  10s.  and  7/.  10«.  respectively, 
tenable  on  similar  conditions  to  those  for  Intermediate  Bursaries,  on  the 
principle  of  one  Bursary  to  each  school  in  the  county,  provided  that  no 
Bursary  shall  be  given  in  the  case  of  schools  holding  an  Intermediate 
Bursary. 

(3)  Five  County  Bursaries  of  16/.,  with  travelling  expenses,  tenable 
for  two  sessions,  and  in  exceptional  cases  for  three,  by  scholars  who  hold 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  and  who  propose  to  study  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  or  Junior  Student  Certificate. 

III.  Capitation  grants  of  10«.  and  7«.  6c/.  to  Head  Teachers  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  each  Scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  trans- 
ferred to,  and  remaining  for  one  session  at.  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Higher 
De|)artments. 

IV.  Bursaries  of  10/.,  with  travelling  expenses,  to  fifteen  scholars  nomi- 
nated  as  Junior  Students,  tenable  for  two  years  at  the  nearest  Junior 
Student  Centre,  whether  in  the  county  or  not. 

Techjecxcal  Education.  £     «.  d. 

I.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture    400    0    0 

„         ,,         Heriot-Watt  College 160    0    0 

„  The  Queea  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses       -      20    0    0 
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n.  Women's  Subiecta,  as  follows :—  S    s.    d 

Dressmaking  -               ....       about  170  16    6 

Cookery  ana  Laundry     -       .        -                   „  176    6    9 

Sewing 900 

III.  Local  Technical  Classes  as  follows  :— 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing!  q9  ia  a 

Shorthand                                         /  "        '        -      8*.  19  4 

Mathematics                      1  -       .      43  13  4 
Electricity  and  Magnetism/ 

Agriculture  and  Veterinary 12    2  10 

Poultry-keeping 5    0    0 

IV.  Two  Scholarships,  of  40^.  each,  to  mining  students 

tenable  at  the  Day  Classes  at  Edinburgh,  Heriot- 
Watt   College.    (One  half  of   the  cost  is  con- 
tributed by  tne  Scotch  Education  Department)  -      40    0    0 
y.  Travelling  expenses  of  students  at  the  Evening  Classes 

at  Edinburgh,  Heriot-Watt  College    -       -       -    217  10  11 
YI.-VIII.    Expenses  of  Administration,  etc.      -       -       -    $52  19    8 

ELonr  ooinrTT. 

Grant  far  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £     ».   d. 

Under  Uie  Minute  of  \Oth  June  1897 672  12  10 

^,  „  „    19<A  Mar^:h  1906        -        -        -        -    248  15    2 

Conlnhutions  by  local  authoritiee    -        -  -        -        -    212  10    1 

Scheme  approved  2^rd  January  1907. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

I.— Secondary  Education. 

1  (a.)  Grants  to  the  following  schools,  on  condition  that  free  secondary 
education  is  given  to  pupils  obtaining  gmnts  under  Head  2  :— 

£ 

Elgin  Academy 285 

Bellie,  Fochabers,  Milne's   Institution  Higher 

Grade  School 40 

Forres  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -      50 
Cromdale,    Grantown     Higher   Grade   Public 

School 60 

Rothes  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -        -      20 
(b)  Grants  to  Teachers  in  respect  of  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  Code  who  are  transferred  to  a  Higher  Grade  Department, 
and  remain  there  for  a  reasonable  time. 

2.  Two  Bursaries  of  20/.,  and  five  of  10/.,  with  free  education  at  the 
nearest  or  most  convenient  centre  school,  to  pupils  in  certain  specified 
parishes  ;  two  additional  Bursaries  of  10/.  to  pupils  in  outl^ng  districts  ; 
and  32  grants  of  3/.,  with  free  railway  ticket  and  free  education,  to  pupils 
in  various  parishes.  These  privileges  will  not  be  continued  for  more  tnan 
four  years,  except  in  special  circumstances. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  centre  schools  must  have  passed  the 
Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  the  Code),  and  ordinarily  must  be 
under  14  ;  selection  is  made  by  competitive  examination. 

II.—Teaining  of  Teachers. 

(a)  Bursaries  of  8/.  each  to  Junior  Students. 

(b)  „  „  3/.  „  „  pupils  preparing  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  In  each  case  a  further  allowance  may  be  given  for  travelling 
and  other  expenses. 

III.— Technical  Education. 

L  To  Elgin  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art  -        -  -  £80 

To  each  of   the  first  three  Higher  Grade  Schools  under 

HeadL,  20/.  '---,-■,  t       ,    £(?o 
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2.  One  Borsarv  of  20/.,  tenable  at  a  recognised  technical   school  or 
college,  or  at  the  North  or  East  of  England  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 

3,  Grants  to  assist  Teachers  in  attending  Vacation  Courses  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  terms  of  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  =  10/. 

PIPE   COUHTY. 

Orani/or  year  ended  31»<  March  1907  :—         ^  £      ».    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -        -  .  2,524    7    9 

„      „        „        „   19<A  March  1906        .        -        -        - 1,223    7     3 

Contrifmtioni  by  local  authorities 2,489    3    7 

Secondiry  and  Technical  Scheme*  approved^  Qth  December  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

Skoondaby  Education. 

I.  Seoondarv  Schools.— Payment  of  three-fourths  (normally)  of  tho 
deficiency,  exclusive  of  Committee's  grant,  to  the  first  two  schools  named 
below,  and  of  the  whole  deficiency  to  the  other  three,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums  : — 


£ 

140 
140 
140 
140 
140 


Dunfennline  High  School  - 
Kirkcaldy  High  School 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 
Anstruther,  Waid  Academy 
St.  Andrews'  Madras  College    - 

n.  Intermediate  Schools. — Payment  of  three-fourths  (normally])  of  the 
deficiency  exclusive  of  the  Committee's  grant,  but  not  exceeding  the 
following  simis  :— 

£ 
Burntisland  (Bur^h)  Higher  Grade  Public  School  90 
Ferryport-on-Craig       „  „       „  „        90 

Forgan,  Newport  „  „        „  „         90 

Newburgh         -       -    „  „       „  „         90 

Scoonie,  Leven  -       -    „  >>        »  »         90 

m.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  the  minimum  value  of  1/.  (plus  fees,  not 
exceeding  5/.  a  year,  to  pupils  attending  a  Secondary  School)  with 
travelling  and  maintenance  allowances,  according  to  circumstances  ;  open 
to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  have  proceeded 
or  are  about  to  proceed  to  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  j  and 
tenable  for  three  years.  As  far  as  possible  these  bursaries  will  be  equitably 
distributed  over  the  schools  from  which  applicants  are  drawn  =  1,200/. 

IV.  Secondarpr  Bursaries,  of  the  normal  value  of  10/.,  but  varying 
according  to  curcumstanoes ;  tenable  for  three  years  ;  open  to  Junior 
Students  and  to  pupils  other  than  Junior  Students  who  have  obtained  the 
Intermediate  CSertificate  and  who  propose  to  continue  their  education  at  a 
Secondary  School  or  Junior  Student  Centre  =  1,000/. 

VI.  Payments  to  Head-masters,  for  each  duly  qualified  pupil  who  has 
passed  into  and  intends  to  remain  not  less  than  three  years  at  an  approved 
Secondary  or  Intermediate  School.  Preferential  treatment  to  be  given  to 
teachers  of  schools  unfavourably  situated  as  regards  travelling  facilities 
to  nearest  Secondary  or  Intermediate  School  =  100/. 

VII.  Capitation  Grants  and  County  Bursaries  under  previous  scheme 

VIII.  Books  to  scholars  in  any  Higher  Class  School  for  whom  such 
assistance  seems  desirable,  if  funds  permit. 

IX.  Expenses  o^  C!ommittee  =  200/. 

X.  Any  unexpended  balfi^nce  to  be  placed  to  a  Reserve  fundt 
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Tbohnioal  Insteuotion. 

JULY.  (D  (a)  Grants  for  Science,  Drawing,  or  other  approved  form  of 
Technical  Instruction,  of  not  more  than  25Z.  nor  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  to  Higher  Grade 
Schools  situated  in  Burghs  contributing  the  whole  of  their 
Residue  Grant  to  the  County  Committee  =  150^. 

(b)  Grants  to  School  Boards  to  assist  in  providing  instruction 
in  such  subjects  as  Health  Lectures,  Cookery,  Laundry, 
and  Housewifery,  in  Supplementary  Courses  =  100/. 

(2.)  (a)  Grant  to  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  *  250/. 

(b)  Bursaries  to  enable  young  farmers  to  attend  Special 
Month's  Course  =  20/. 

(c)  Bursaries  to  enable  young  women  to  attend  KUmamook 
Dairying  Course  =  Iw. 

(d)  Grants  for  establishing  School  Gardens,  Apparatus,  ko, 
=  20/. 

(e)  Grants,  Medals,  and  Certificates  for  ploughmen  =  20/. 
(/)  Local  expenses  and  printing  ^  30/. 

(3.)  Lecture  Courses  (not  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code)  in  : — 

£ 

(a)  Health  Lectures        -        -  -       -    100 

(b)  Ambulance        -        -  -        -        -      60 

(c)  Scientific  Lectures 20 

(d)  Literary  Lectures      -  -      20 

(4.)  Specialised  subjects  under  Divisions  11.  and  III.  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  Code :  — 

(a)  Central  Classes  under  the  County  Committee =1,400/. 

(6)  Classes  conducted  by  Burgh  School  Boards.~Subsidies  not 
exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  deficiency,  and  determined 
after  consideration  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Local 
Town  Council,  and  the  provision  made  under  head  4  (a) 
=  800/. 

(c)  Classes  conducted  by  Parish  School  Boards.— Sums  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  10/,  for 
any  one  school  =  200/. 

For  subjects  under  Divisions  I.  and  IV.  of  the  Continuation 
Class  Code  :— 

(d)  To  Parish  School  Boards,  for  rural  classes,  grants  not 
exceeding  3/.  on  condition  that  provision  Is  made  for  higher 
instruction  under  Divisions  II.  or  III.  =  50/. 

(6.)  Teachers'  Classes  =  250/. 

(6.)  (a)  Junior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (o)  Continuation  Class 
Code)  of  10«.  to  5/.  each,  which  may  be  increased  from  1/ 
to  10/.  by  the  Department,  tenable  for  one  year  or  longer 
=  50/. 

(b)  Three  Senior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (b)  (Continuation 
Class  Code)  of  25/.  per  annum,  which  may  be  increased  to 
50/.  by  the  Department,  open  only  to  students  at  classes 
under  the  Committee,  and  tenable  for  three  years  =  75/. 

(e)  Towards  travelling  expenses  of  students  at  Central  Classes 
=  25/. 

(d)  Prizes  for  Committee's  Central  Classes  =  )0{, 

(7,)  flxpenses  of  AdmiQistr^tipQ  =  ^QO^, 
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70BFAE  COVHTT. 

Grant/or  year  ended  31se  March  1907  :— 
Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 
„        „        „        „    19<A  March  1906    - 
Scheme  approved^  22nd  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.    To  Arbroath  HUh  School  -       -        .        - 
„  Brechin  High  School     -        -        .        - 

„  Forfar  Academy 

„  Montrose  Academy       -       -       .       • 

n.     „  Broughty  Ferry,  Grove  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 230 

„  Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 166 

The  payment  of  the  above  grants  is  conditional  upon  the  provision  of 
Free  Scholarships  for  the  Bursars  appointed  by  the  (Committee. 

III.  (A)  Intermediate  Bursaries,  entitling  the  holders  to  Free  Education 
at  an  approved  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School,  open  to  pupils  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  are  prepared  to  continue  at  school 
for  at  least  three  years  or  until  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  obtained. 
Pupils  over  14  whose  parents  are  in  necessitous  circumstances  may  also 
receive  a  maintenance  allowance  of  not  more  than  5Z.  a  year. 

(B)  Secondary  Bursaries,  entitling  the  holders  to  Free  Education  at 
an  approved  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School  and  to  an  allowance  in  the 
Committee's  discretion  of  12/.  to  girls  and  15/.  to  boys  ;  open  to  pupils  in 
attendance  at  a  Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  School  who  have  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  ;  and  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

IT.  Capitation  Grants.— State-aided  day  schools  in  the  county  (except 
those  in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  Montrose,  Broughton  Ferry, 
and  Kirriemuir)  may  receive  1/.  for  each  scholar  who  qualifies  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  tne  Code  and  completes  a  first  year's  course  in  a  recognised 
Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School ;  but  no  one  school  may  receive  more 
than  5/. 

Vn.  Expenses  of  Committee  »  70/. 

OLASOOW  BITBOH. 

Orant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—                                       £  s,  d 

Under  the  MinxUe  of  lOth  Jime  1897  •        -                 -   6,822  1  0 

„  „  „  „  19<A  March  1906  .  -  3,485  5  10 
Schenu  approved  on  13f/A  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

I.  Grants  to  the  following  schools,  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free 
scholarships  for  si)ecified  numbers  of  scholars  who  have  previously  attended 
State-aided  schools  in  the  school  board  district  of    ilasgow:— 

No.  of  free       « 
scholarahips. 

Glasgow  High  School  (boys) 

„  „         „     for  Girls       -        -        .        - 

„     Hutchesons'  Grammar  Schools  .  •    _-       \ 

(boys  and  girls  jointly)/ 

„     Allan  Glen's  School  (boys)     - 

„     St.  Aloysius' College  (boys)    - 

„     St.    Mungo's    Academv,    Higher     Grade) 

Roman  Catholic  School  (boys)        -      j 

„     Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis'  Higher  Grade ) 

Roman  Catholic  School  teirls)-       -      J  . 

Govan    Dowanhill   Roman   Catholic   Practising)         «^  -a 

Higher  Grad^  School  (girls)   .       .     /        ^^  ^^ 
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No.  of  free 
acholarships. 
.     150  £ 

(boys  and    1,950 
girls) 


£          8. 

d. 

2,409  16 

3 

1,163    1 

2 

400    0 

0 

Glasgow,  John  Street,  Bridgeton  Higher  Grade  IV 

Public  School J 

„     Kent  Road  Higher  Grade  Public  School 
„     Proyanside      „  „  „ 

„     Whitehill         „  „  „         „ 

„     Woodflide        „  „  „         „ 

Continuation  Classes  for  higher  instruction  under  the 

School  Board 340   ' 

To  Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial  College 150 

II.  Bursaries  for  Junior  Students  (boys  17/.  10<.,  girls  15/.),  and  for 
PuimIb  preparing  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  (boys  12/.,  girls  10/.), 
allocated  as  follows :— 

£. 
Candidates  nominated  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow       -       1,250 

Candidates   from  Voluntary   Schools,   nominated  by  the 

Conuuittee 750 

m.  Balance  of  1,483/.  125.  9(f.,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  year. 

OOVAH  PABISH. 

Grant  far  year  ended  31«<  March  1907  :— 
Under  the  Minute  of  iOth  June  1897 
„        „        „        „  I9th  March  1906 
Cantrtlmtums  by  local  authorities    -        -        -        - 
Scheme  approved  Qth  November  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

A.  Expenses  of  Committee. 

B.  Grants  to  the  following  schools,  on  condition  that  240  scholarships 
are  provided  in  the  first  four,  and  twelve  in  the  last  one,  the  other  two 
being  free  schools  :— 

£. 

Govan  Hillhead  School  -       -  600 

„       PoUokshields,  Albert  Road  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  335 
„       Bellahouston  Academy  „  „  „         „        -  380 

„       Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent     «  „  „         „        -  370 

„       Strathbungo  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -       -       -  320 
„       Fairfield  „  „  „„----  325 

„       Dowanhill  Roman  Catholic  Practising  Higher  Grade  School  200 

C.  To  Roman  Catholic  Schools  (for  this  year  only).    Towards  the 

cost  of  fees  and  books  for  scholars  who  have  already  proceeded 
to  the  higher  departments  of  certain  specified  schools       -        -  150 

B.  To  Govan  Parish  School  Board  for  promotion    of  Secondary 
Education  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code   -  -       -  120 

E.  (1).  To  Govan  Parish  School  Board  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a 
limited  number  of  (a)  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  17/.  lOs.  for  boys  and  15/. 
for  Girls,  open  to  scholars  who  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
and  are  continuing  their  education  at  a  recognised  central  school,  and  (6) 
Intermediate  Bursaries  of  the  minimum  value  of  5/.  open  to  scholars  who, 
having  passed  the  Qualifying  examination,  are  preparing  for  the  award  of 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Junior  Students  nave  first  claim  on  the 
Secondary  Bursaries. 

(2).  Committee  to  provide  similar  bursaries  for  a  limited  number  of 
scholars  from  Voluntary  Schools  in  the  parish, 

10513.  3  X 
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HADDINGTON  COITNTT. 

Grant  far  ywr  enoM  3Ut  March  1907  :—  £    s,  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  \Oth  June  1897        -       -        -  610  18  6 

„        „          „      „    19«A  J/arcA  1906     -        -        -        -  216    2  11 

ContrUmtiont  by  local  authorities 64    9  11 

Scheme  approved,  nth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant  .•— 

A.  Secondabt  Education.  £. 

1.  (a).  To  Haddington  Knox  Institute 100 

„   North  Berwick  High  School lOO 

(b).   „   Dunbar  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -       -    40 

2.  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  amounts  dependent  on  expenditure 

incurred  on  trayelling,  maintenance,  books  or  fees,  open  to 
pupils  holding  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  tenable  for 
not  more  than  three  years  or  until  the  Leaving  Certificate 
or  Junior  Student  Certificate  is  obtained      -       -       -       -112 

3.  (a),  A  Bursaxy  of  bl.  for  not  more  than  one  year  to  scholars  who, 
havinff  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  at  any  State-aided 
schools  other  than  those  receiving  a  slump  grant,  attend  a  Higher  Class 
or  Higher  Grade  School  in  the  County.  (To  be  superseded  after  this 
year  by  Section  (3)  c.) 

(b).  Towards  travelling   expenses   of   holders  of  last  year's    £. 
Bursaries 60 

(o).  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  amounts  calculated  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Secondary  Bursaries,  tenable  by  pupils  quali- 
fied in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  who  intend  to  study 
for  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  at  any  school  with  a  curriculum 
approved  for  that  purpose 280 

Expenses  of  Committee 30 

B.  Technical  Education.  £    «.  d. 

To  North  Berwick  High  School  for  physical  laboratory 
apparatus  and  teachers'  salaries  (including  sum  voted 
last  year  and  interest) 6823 

INVERNESS  COVNIT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  'SUt  March  1907  :—  £     s.  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  lOth  Jwie  1897  -        .        -        .   i  J56  14    5 

„      „         „      „  I9th  March  190Q  -        -        -        -      603  10    9 

Contributions  by  local  authorities    -        -  -»-        -        -31 157 

Scheme  approved  8th  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

L—Secondary  Education. 
A.  Bursaries  :— 
I.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of 
one  Bursary  to  each  Primary  School,  terable  for  three  years  at  schools 
recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  A 
limited  number,  of  a  minimum  value  of  3^.,  are  open  to  pupils  who  have 
attended  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
who  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  Applicants  from  Primary  Schools  must  have 
attended  thereat  for  at  least  one  year,  must  be  between  12  and  15  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examiation  (Art.  29  of  the  Code)  ; 
the  value  of  the  Bursary  for  the  first  year  in  these  cases  is  not  less  than  3/., 
or,  where  continuous  residence  from  home  is  involved,  not  less  than  15/, 
Payment  of  travelling  expenses  may  also  be  made  where  necessary,  and  ^ 
premium  may  be  paid  to  tne  teacher  for  e^h  successful  pupil, 
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n.  Secondary  Bursaries  open  to  pupils  (with  a  preference  to  Junior 
Students)  who,  having  gained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  proceed  to  or 
continue  at  schools  recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  full  Leaving 
Certificate,  of  the  maximum  value  of  201,  where  continuous  residence  from 
home  is  necessary,  and  in  other  cases,  of  amounts  determined  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

B.  Subsidies  to  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  :— 

(a)  To  Inverness  Royal  Academy,  on  condition  that  free  education  be 
given  to  the  Committee's  Bursars  =  100/. 

(b)  A  commuted  and  inclusive  payment  of  50/.  to  each  of  the 
following  schools  :— 

Kilmallie,  Fort  William  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Kingussie  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Portree  „         „  „  „ 

Urquhart,  &c.,  Glen  Urquhart  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Expenses  of  Committee  =  90/. 

II.— Technical   Education. 

A.  Bursaries  under  previous  schemes. 

B.  Courses  for  the  further  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  (under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code). 

C.  Special  Grant  of  75/.  to  Inverness  (Burgh)  Hi^h  Higher  Grado  Public 
School,  on  condition  that  the  School,  with  its  Technical  and  Science  Staff 
and  equipment  be  available  to  County  Pupils  or  Teachers. 

B.  A  grant  of  50/.  to  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with  the  Department's 
sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Technical  Education. 

KDTCABBIHE  COITHTT. 

Orantfor  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £    ».    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897         -        -        -        -  534  19    4 

„                 „           Idth  March  1906      -        -        -        -  176    6    0 

ContrHnUioM  by  local  authorities 24 110 

,  Scheme  approved,  2Qth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant  .• — 

L  To  Stonehaven  Mackie  Academy,  conditional  upon  the  provision      £ 
of  ten  free  places 360 

2.  To  Montrose  Academy,  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  six 

free  places -       -      6 

3.  To  Banchory  Ternan  Central  Public  School,  to  assist  in  obtain- 

ing Higher  Grade  recognition 60 

4.  (1)  Secondary  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  who,  having  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  desire  to  continue  their  education  at  a  Secondary 
School,  and  tenable  for  three  years  (or  until  the  Leaving  Certificate  or 
Junior  Student  Certificate  is  obtained)  at  a  school  approved  by  the 
Department  in  the  case  of  Junior  Students,  and  at  anv  Secondary  School 
in  the  county  or  within  four  miles  thereof  in  the  case  of  other  pupils. 

(2)  Intermediate  Bur^ries  tenable,  as  a  rule  for  three  years,  open  to 
pupils  who  are,  ordinarily,  under  13  and  who,  having  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  Code,  desire  to  proceed  to  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary 
School  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  will  be  distributed  over  the  parishes 
from  which  applicants  are  drawn,  on  the  principle  of  one  Bursary  to  a 
Parish. 

5.  A  sum  of  15s.  for  teachers,  on  account  of  each  pupil  passing  into  and 
remaining  at  least  one  year  at  a  school  in  which  Bursaries  under  Head  4 
(2)  may  be  held. 
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6.  For  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  obtaining  a  diploma  after  a 
course  of  instruction  under  Article  50  of  the  Regulations  for  tne  Preliminary 
Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers  =  40/. 

7.  To  schools  other  than  those  under  Heads  1  to  3,  for  classes  under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code,  under  certain  conditions,  a  grant  of  3«.  4d.  for 
theoretical,  and  6«.  8c?.  for  practical  instruction  per  pupil  per  hour  per 
week,  for  a  minimum  session  of  16  weeks. 

8.  Balance,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  remain  in  hand  for 
future  application. 

KnrBOSS  COITHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1907  :—  £    8.  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  lOth  June  1897 276  10    2 

„        „        „        „  19<A  March  1906         -        -        -        -  39  14  10 
Scheme  approved^  ZOlh  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  amounts  varyiuff  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  but  not  exceeding  Si.  for  the  first  two  yean 
and  6/.  for  the  third,  in  addition  to  8ch(X)l  fees  and  travelling  expenses ; 
open  to  candidates  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  (pre- 
ference being  given  to  those  who  pass  between  12  and  13)  and  who  intend 
to  enter  an  approved  school  to  study  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 
The  Bursaries  will  be  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  one 
Bursary  to  each  school  with  a  qualified  Candidate. 

B.  Secondary  Bursaries,  awarded  by  methods  similar  to  those  for  the 
Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  amounts  not  exceeding  8/.  for  the  first  vear, 
9/.  for  the  second,  and  10/.  for  the  third,  in  addition  to  fees  and  travelling 
expenses,  and  tenable  for  two  vears,  with  an  extension  of  one  year  if 
necessary,  at  approved  schools,  bv  pupils  nominated  as  Junior  Students, 
and  others  who  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  or  similar 
qualification. 

KI&ECnDBBIOHT  COTTKTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £      *.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 619  13    3 

„  ,,  „    19*^  March  1906        -        -        -        -  220  17    6 

Contributions  by  local  authorities 310    1    5 

Scheme  approved^  Ibth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  gra^t : — 

I.— Secondaky  Education  Funds. 

3.  The  ^ants  to  schools  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free 
education  m  terms  of  section  2  of  Head  8  below.  £ 

4.  To  Kirkcudbright  Academy 200 

6.  To  Dumfries  Academy 90 

To  Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -        -      46 

6.  Payment  of  fees  to  the  above  three  schools  on  account  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Bursars  in  excess  of  20  at  Kirkcudbright  Academy,  12  at  Dumfries 
Academy,  and  6  at  Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools. 

£ 

7.  To  Kelton,  Castle -Douglas  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -        -    90 
To  Urr,  Dalbeattie  „  „         „  „        -        -    90 

8.  (1)  (a)  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  not  less  than  10^.,  and  (b)  Intermediate 
Bursaries,  of  not  less  than  5/.,  but  these  amounts  may  be  increased  in 
special  circumstances. 

(2)  Free  Places,  as  follows:-— 12  at  Kirkcudbright  Academy,  8  at 
Dumfries  Academy,  and  4  at  the  Ewart  and  Doug:las  High  Schools.  The 
Bursaries  and  Free  Places  to  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  schools 
having  qualified  applicants  =  (about)  300/, 
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9.  (1)  Secondary  Bursaries  are  open  only  to  Candidates  who  Hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  and  who  agree  to  follow  either  an  approved 
Junior  Student  Course,  or  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the  leaving  certificate 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  claims  of  Junior  Students. 

Intermediate  Bursaries  and  Free  Places  are  open  to  pupils,  not  over  13, 
who  agree  to  study  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate;  for  the  former, 
pupils  must  reside  more,  and  for  the  latter  less,  than  four  miles  from  one 
of  the  schools  under  Heads  4,  5  and  7. 

(2)  Bursaries  and  Free  Places  are  tenable  for  three  years,  or  until  the 
award  of  the  certificate  aimed  at  in  each  case,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Bursary  will  entitle  the  holder  (a)  of  a  Secondary  Bursary  to  free  education 
at  an  approved  centre ;  (6)  of  an  Intermediate  Bursary  to  free  secondary 
and  tecnnical  education  according  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  attended, 
and  (c)  of  a  Free  Place  to  free  secondarv  and  technical  education  according 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  which  the  Free  Place  is  held. 

II.— Technical  Education  Funds. 

11.  From  the  contribution  by  the  County  Council :  —  £. 

To  Kelton,Castle  Douglas  Higher  Grade  Publ  ic  School    70 
To  Urr,  Dalbeattie  „  „         „         „         70 

To  Kirkcudbright  Academy       -        -        ...    60 

12.  Towards  Bursaries  under  Head  8 60 

13.  Grants  handed  over  by  the  Burgh  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  by  the 
Town  Councils  of  Castle  Douglas  and  Maxwelltown,  to  be  paid  to  the 
following  schools  respectively  :—  £     8,   d. 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 20  1  5 

Kelton  Castle  Douglas  Higher  Grade  Public 

School  -        -        -        -  -        -        -  20  0  0 

Dumfries  Academy 10  0  0 

Expenses  of  Committee 40  0  0 

lANAEK  COTTHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1907  : —  £      8»    d 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  }S07  -        .        .        -    5,333    5    2 

„        „        „         .,  I9th  March  1906  -        -        -        .    2,701  14    4 
Scheme  approved  IQth  October  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant ;—  £, 

(a)  Expenses  of  Committee 150 

(b)  Special  grant  to  Hamilton  Academy 200 

(c)  Additional  fixed  grant  to  Hamilton  Academy    -        -        -        -  450 

(d)  Capitation  Grants,  ordinarily  of  21.  2«.  per  pupil  (but  not 

exceeding  tiiree-fourths  of  the  certified  deficiency)  on  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying 
Examination,  to  the  following  schools    -----  3,387 

Airdrie  Academy  HJgher  Grade  Public  School. 

Avondale,  Strathaven  Academv  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Biggar  High  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Bothwell,  iBellshill  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Bothwell,  Elmwood  Convent  Higher  Grade  Roman  Catholic 
School. 

Bothwell,  Uddingston  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Cambuslanff,  West  Coats  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Cambusnetnan,  Wishaw  Higher  Grade  Public  School 

Carluke  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Dalziel  High  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Dalziel,  Motherwell  Higher  Grade  Roman  Catholic  School. 

Hamilton  (Landward),  Low  Waters  Higher  Grade  Public  School 

Lanark  (Burgh)  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Larkhall  Apaaemy  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Lesmahagow  Senior  Higher  Grade  Public  SchooL 
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Maryhill,  North  Kelvinside  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Old  Monkland,  Coatbridge  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Shettleston,  Eastbank  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Springburn  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 


Lenzie  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School 

(In  respect  of  pupils  from  Lanarkshire). 

Fee  paying  schools  must  provide  free  places,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  10/.  of  grant  obtained. 

(e)  A  Grant  of  1/.  10«.  to  the  headmaster  of  any  non-central  school,  for 
each  pupil  who  has  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination,  and  has  completed 
one  year  in  an  ai)i)roved  Secondary  Department  =  600/. 

(f)  Payments  to  Bursars  under  former  schemes =670/. 

ig)  L  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  the  minimum  value  of  10/.,  open  to  pupils 
who,  having  obtained  the  Intermediate,  Certificate,  propose  to  continue 
their  education  at  a  Secondary  School.  Junior  students  have  first  claim 
on  these  Bursaries. 

2.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  the  minimum  value  of  5/.,  open  to 
pupils  who,  having  ptwsed  the  Qualifying  Examination,  have  proceeded  or 
are  about  to  proceed  to  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  to  studv  for 
the  Intennediate  Certificate  ;  preference  given  to  pupils  whose  attendance 
at  a  central  school  will  involve  outlay  on  travelling  or  maintenance ;  other 
pupils  must  be  over  14. 

Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the 
schools  from  which  applicants  are  drawn. 

LEITH  BITEGH. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«<  March  1907  : — 

£    «.  d. 
Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Ju/ne  1897      -        -        -        -    i,022  10    3 
„        „  „      „    I9th  March  10O6  -        -        -        -      432  18    0 

Scheme  approved^  IZth  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  To  Leith  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -        -      476    0    0 
„      „       Trinity  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School      176    0    0 

n.  Two  silver  medals  to  the  boy  and  girl  obtaining  the 
highest  marks  in  the  third  year's  course  at  the  schools 
under  Head  I. 450 

III.  Bursaries,  as  follows,  at  the  schools  under  Head  I.      638    0    0 

Division  I. — Twenty -five  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  2/.  for  each  of  the 
first  two  years,  and  of  5/.  for  the  third,  tenable  by  pupils  over  13  years  of 
age  qualined  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  at  one  of  the  schools  under 
Head  I.  One  bursary  to  be  awarded  to  each  school  with  a  qualifi«i 
applicant  in  the  first  place,  and  thereafter,  bursaries  to  the  pupils  with  the 
next  best  records  according  to  the  number  of  applicants  from  each  school. 

Division  //.-—Secondary  Bursaries  of  8/.  for  the  first  year,  10/.  for  the 
second,  and  12/.  for  the  third  in  the  case  of  Girls  ;  and  of  lOL  for  the  first  year, 
12/.  for  the  second,  and  15/.  for  the  third,  in  the  case  of  Boys ;  open  to 
pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  tenable  for  one,  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  the  Course  to  be  followed. 

Of  the  total  of  638/.  under  this  Head,  3(K)/.  or  thereal»outs  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  School  Board  of  Leith  as  required  by  the  liugulatioii^  for  the  Prelimi- 
nary Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers. 

IV.  To  Leith  Technical  College  :— 

(a).  50/.   towards  salaries  of  teachers  giving  instruction  under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code. 
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(b).  60/.  for  bursaries,  under  a  special  scheme,  of  amounts  ranging 
from  lOs,  to  2/.,  and  carrying  exemption  from  the  payment  of  hea 
for  the  following  session. 

V.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  4ll,  Zs.  3d 

IDTLITHGOW    COTHSTTT. 

Grant  far  year  end^d  31»<  March  1907  :—  £    $    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jtme  1897       ...  906  14    4 

„        „        „        „    I9th  March  1906    -  -        -        371    8    7 

CanirtbtUums  by  local  authorities  .        --•  -77 181 

Secondary  and  Technical  Schemes  approved^  10th  Ja/nuary^  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Secondary  Education 

£. 

A.  (a)  To  Linlithgow  Academy 200 

(6)  One  half  the  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the  following 
amounts,  to : — 

£. 
Bathgate  (Town)  Academy  Higher  Grade  School  180 

Bo'ness  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -        -        180 

B.  (a)  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  amounts  determined  by  the  cir- 

cumstances of  the  parents  and  by  the  distance  of  home 
from  school,  tenable  at  an  apprc^ved  school  for  three 

J  ears,  or  until  the  award  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  or 
unior  Student  Certificate.  Intermediate  Bursaries  of 
amounts  dependent  on  circumstances  as  in  the  case  of 
Secondary  Bursaries,  to  pupils  under  14,  tenable  for 
three  years,  or  until  the  award  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  ;  and  travelling,  maintenance,  or  other  ex- 
penses of  Bursars 600 

(6)  Expenses  of  Committee 120 

C.  From  any  balance,  further  grants  to  the  schools  under  Head  A,  in 
proportion  to  their  certified  deficiencies. 

Technical  Education. 
I.  Special  Technical  Classes  :— 

(a)  Classes  conducted  by  the  Committee  in  Mining,  Building  Con- 
struction, Machine  Construction,  Shorthand  and  ^Practical  Mathe- 
matics, for  a  course  of  three  years,  and  in  Cookery,  at  Bo'ness, 
Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  Broxburn.  Fauldhouse  and  Livingston 
and  a  Day  Class  in  Drawing  for  I^upil  Teachers  at  Bathgate. 

Students,  excepting  Pupil  Teachers,  living  three  miles  or  more 
from  place  where  Classes  are  held  may  be  allowed  their  railway 
fares,  subject  to  certificates  of  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory 
progress. 

(6)  Subject  to  certificates  of  regular  attendance,  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  attended  for  three  sessions  the  classes  under 
Head  I  (a)  may  be  allowed  fares  to  enable  them  to  attend  more 
advanced  classes  outside  the  County. 

(c)  To  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture : — 

£. 

For  Experiments  and  Classes        -        -        -        100 

„    Building  (Balance  of  100/.)     -        .        .         50 

n.  The  grants  to  students  from  a  Burgh  retaining  any  portion  of  its 
Residue  Grant,  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  so  retained. 
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HAIEN  COUHIT. 
Gmnt  for  year  ended  SUt  March  ld07  :—  £     s,    d 

Ujider  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 292  12    7 

„        „        „        „    I9th  March  1906         -        -        -        -      48  15     1 
Scheme  a2)proved  23rcf  Janyary  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Second  half  of  existing  IQl.  Bursary. 

2.  Instalment  of  Bursary  of  30/.  awarded  under  scheme  for  1901-2, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  a  Secondary  School. 

3.  The  ordinary  school  fees  at  the  school  named  under  Head  4  to  be  iiaid 
for  pupils  not  over  13  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the  (jualifying  examina- 
tion (Article  29  of  the  Code). 

4.  Balance,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  Nairn,  Hose's  Acade- 
mical Institution,  under  certain  conditions. 

I.  Junior  Students. — Payment  of  fees,  a  grant  of  6/.,  and  travelling  or 
other  allowances  in  particmar  circumstances,  for  three  students  nominated 
by  the  Committee. 

II.  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. — Payment  of  fees 
and  a  grant  of  2/.,  witn  travelling  and  other  allowances  in  certain  cases,  for 
one  student  from  each  of  five  specified  parishes,  and  two  students  fix)m  the 
Burgh  of  Nairn.  Ordinarily,  pupils  must  be  over  12  and  under  16  years  of 
af;e,  and  no  grant  is  payable  to  pupils  under  14  residing  within  convenient 
distance  of  an  Intermediate  School. 

OEKNET  COUHTT. 

Oranifw  year  ended  31«e  March^  1907  :—  £     «.   d 

Unde^'  the  Minute  of  XOth  June  1897  -        -        -         -    504  16    6 

„        „        „        ,,   \9th  March  1906        -        -        -        -     160    8     8 
Scheme  approved^  19fcA  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : —  £. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 45 

2.  To  Kirkwall  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School                  -  160 
„    Stromness                 „           „           ♦>        w        -        -        -  90 

These  grants  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  education  for 
the  Committee's  Bursars,  etc. 

3.  Maintenance  Allowances  (after  providing  for  Bursaries  under  previous 

Schemes)  for— 

(1)  (a)  Junior  Students,  and  (b)  Pupils  other  than  Junior  Students, 

who  propose  to  study  for  the  Leaving  Certificate. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  who  are  over  12  years 

of  age,  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination,  and  are 
attendmg  approved  Centres.  Where  pupils  are  under  14, 
allowances  will  be  payable  only  in  cases  wnere  attendance  at 
the  Centre  involves  outlay  on  travelling  and  maintenance,  etc. 

PEEBLES  COUNTT. 

(hunt  for  year  ended  SUt  March  190*1 :—  .  £    8.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -        -        -    359  13    8 

„      „        „        „    I9th  March  1906        -        -        -        -      84    0  11 
Scheme  approved,  ISth  February  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant  :— 

I,    Secondary  and  Intermediate  Bursaries,  which  may  be  suflScient  to  ' 
defray— (1)  All  fees ;  (2)  Reasonable  travelling  expenses ;  and  (3)  Maintea 
ance  allowances  when  necessary,  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle 
of  one  bursary  to  each  parish  with  a  qualified  applicant  =  84^.  Os.  lid. 
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intermediate  Bursaries  are  tenable  for  three  years,  or  until  the  Inter- 
niediate  Certificate  is  obtained,  by  pupils  at  least  12  years  of  age,  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code.  Pupils  residing  within  three  miles 
from  school  are  entitled  to  school  fees  only  (if  any). 

Secondary  Bursaries  are  tenable  f6r  three  years  at  an  approved  school, 
or  until  the  Leaving  Certificate  (or  Junior  Student  Certificate)  has  been 
obtained,  by  pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate ;  certain  of  these 
bursaries  to  be  reserved  for  Junior  Students. 

n.  Balance,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  Peebles  Burgh  and 
County  High  School. 

PEBTH  COUNTY. 

Orantfor  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  : —  £      «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897       -        -        .         .     i,612    4    7 
„  „  Wtk  March  1906  -        -        -        690  13    0 

Scheme  approved  lOth  Deceviher  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Secondary  Schools— 1,200/.  to  be  allocated  aa  follows  : — 

(1.)  Three-fourths  of  the  certified  deficiency  in  the  first  two  cases, 

and  the  whole  in  the  last  two,  but  not  exceeding  the  following 

siuns : —  £. 

Perth  Academy  -       -        -        -  .        .        ,      430 

Callander,  McLaren  High  Schc^ol      -  -      130 

Portk  Sharp's  Institution 230 

Crieff,  Morrison's  Academy Si30 

(2«)  The  balance  to  be  allocated  amongst  these  schools  after  con- 
sideration of  the  eflSciency  of  each. 

II.  Intermediate  Schools.— 260/.  to  be  allocated  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Three-fourths  of  the  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the 

foUowinjy^  sums,  to  : —  £. 

Blairgowrie  Higher  Grade  Public  School  •  -        -       90 

Dull,  Aberfeldy  „         „         „         „        .  .        .        65 

Moulin,  Pitlochry,,         „          „         «        -  -        -        65 

(2.)  The  balance  to  be  allocated  amongst  the  three  schools,  after 

consideration  of  the  efficiency  of  each. 

IV.  Expenses  of  Committee (about)  £50. 

Y.  A.  Secondary  Bursaries,  not  exceeding  12/.  each,  open  to  pupils 
qualified  for  the  intermediate  Certificate,  and  tenable  for  not  more  tnan 
tnree  years,  ceasing  when  the  holder  has  obtained  the  Leaving  Certificate. 
Allowances  may  also  be  given,  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
case, 

B.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  2/.  for  the  first  year,  bU  for  the  second, 
and  8/.  for  the  third,  to  enable  pupils  who  are  12  years  of  age  and  have 
passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  Code)  to  proceed  to  or 
continue  at  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School,  and  tenable  for  not  more 
than  three  years ;  ceasing  when  the  holder  has  qualified  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.  Allowances  may  also  be  given,  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  caae. 

BENFBEW  COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1901 :—  £      «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  ^Oth  Jtme  1897     ....       3,314    2    3 
„        „        „        „    \9th  March  190^-        •        -  1,639    0    1 

Scheme  approved  Ut  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  the  certified  efficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums,  to  : —  £ 

1.  Paisley  Grammar  School  and  Wm.  B.  Barbour  Academy    400 
Greenock  Academy 400 
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£. 

2.  Cathcart,  Queen's  Park  Higher  Grade  Public  School  3dO 

Eastwood,  Snawland's  Academy    „                     „  200 

Greenock  (Burgh),  Hclmscrof t     „                     „  360 

NeilstOD,.  Barrhead                       „                     „  190 

Paisley  (Burgh),  Camphill            „                     „  200 
,,            „       John  Neilson  Institution  Higher  Grade 

Public  School            200 

Port  Glasgow,  Jean  Street  Higher  Grade  Public  School  80 

II.    County  Bursaries  as  follows : — 

1.  Secondary  Bursaries  of  not  less  than  5^,  in  such  numbers  as  the 
funds  may  allow,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years  by  pupils  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  to  enable  them  to  attend  an  approved  Secondary 
or  Higher  Grade  School  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  Leaving  Certificate 
In  the  case  of  Junior  Students,  studying  for  the  Junior  Student  Certificate, 
these  Bursaries  may  be  increased  by  a  maintenance  grant  of  9/.  for  males 
and  71,  for  females. 

2.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  in  such  numbers  as  the  funds  ma^  allow, 
to  pupils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifving  (or  an  equivalent)  Examination 
(Article  29  of  Code),  entitling  the  holder  to  free  education  for  three  years, 
or  until  the  Intermediate  Examination  is  passed,  at  a  Higher  Grade  School, 
or  in  certain  approved  cases  at  a  selected  secondary  School.  Intermediate 
Bursars,  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  other  pupils,  entering  on  the 
third  year  of  an  Intermediate  Course  may  receive  a  Bursary  of  5/.  for 
that  year. 

The  school  fees  of  Bursars,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  6/.  per  annum 
in  each  case,  will  be  paid  by  the  Committee  when  necessary,  and  the 
necessary  travelling  expenses  of  Bursars  residing  more  than  two  miles  from 
School.     Special  consideration  to  be  given  to  Junior  Students. 

E088  AVD  CEOMASTY  COUHTT. 

£     s.   cL 

Grant  for  year  ended'  31«<  March  1907  : — 

U^ider  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  ISQ7         ....   1^012    0    1 
„       „        „  19eA  March  1906      •        -        -        -      427    7    6 

Contriouttons  by  locai  authorities 377    6  10 

Scheme  approved  22nd  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

I.— Sbcondaky  Education. 
A.  Bursaries  :— 

I.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle 
of  one  Bursary  to  each  Primarv  School,  tenable  for  at  least  three  years,  at 
a  School  recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  intermediate  Certificate. 
A  limited  number,  of  a  minimum  value  of  3/.,  are  open  to  pupils  who  have 
attended  any  of  the  Schools  under  Head  B.  for  at  least  one  year,  and  who 
are  14  years  of  age.  Applicants  from  Primary  Schools  must  have  attended 
thereat  for  at  least  one  year,  must  be  between  12  and  15  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  ^Article  29  I.  of  the  Code) ; 
the  value  of  the  Bursary  for  the  first  year  in  tnese  cases  is  not  less  than 
3^.,  or,  where  continuous  residence  from  home  is  necessary,  not  less  than 
Id/.  Necessary  travelling*  expenses  may  also  bo  j^aid,  and  a  premium  may 
be  paid  to  the  teacher  for  eacn  successful  pupiJ. 

II.  Secondary  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  (with  a  preference  to  Junior 
Students)  who.  having  gained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  proceed  to  or 
continue  at  scnools  recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  full  Leaving 
Certificate,  of  the  maximum  value  of  20/.  where  continuous  residence  from 
home  IS  necessary,  and  in  other  cases,  of  amounts  determined  by  the 
particular  cii'cuiiistancea  of  each  case. 
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B.  Subsidies  to  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  for  Bursaries 
additional  Teaching  Staff,  &c  : — 

£ 

1.  Tain  Royal  Academy lO) 

2.  Rosskeen,  Invergordon  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 67 

3.  Diniirwall  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School        -  107 

4.  Lochbroom,  Ullapool   „         „           „         „             -  40 

5.  Eosemarkie,  Fortrose  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 47 

•  6.  Cromarty  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -        -        -  34 

7.  Lochalsb,  Plockton  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -  40 

8.  Stornoway,  Nicolson  Institute  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 180 

C.  Expenses  of  Committee 46 

II.— Technical  Education. 

I.  Courses  for  the  further  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  (under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code). 

II.  Special  Grants,  under  certain  conditions,  towards  cost  of  Special 
Staff  for  TechnicfJ  Instruction  : — 

£ 

Tain  Koyal  Academy 70 

Dingwall  Academy  Higlier  Grade  Public  School     -        -  70 

Stornoway,  Nicolson  Institute  Higher  Grade  Public  bchool  70 
Rosskeen,  Invergordon  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 45 

Rosemarkie,  Fortrose  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  20 

m.  Two  Bursaries,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  of  25/.  each, 
tenable  for  three  years  at  any  recognised  Agricultural  or  Technical  College. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with  the  Department's 
sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Technical  Education. 

EOXBUBGH    COUKTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £    «.  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  lOth  June  1897         -        -                 -  715    2  9 

«        „        „        „   I9th  March  1906      -        -        -        -  271     ;s  6 

Contritions  by  local  authortttef 579  12  1 

Scheme  approved  lOth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Seoondaky  Education. 

I.  General  Scheme, 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 40 

2.  Fixed  subsidies  as  follows  :— 

fa)  Kebjo  Hiffh  School  -        -        -        -        -        -       -        -      270 

(b)  Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy,  provided  satisfactory 

proposals  be  submitted  for  the  future  of  the  School       -       150 

3.  To  Jedburgh  (Burgh)  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -        70 

4.  To  Melrose  Public  School,  a  capitation  grunt  (not  to  exceed  20/.  in  all)  of 
3/.  for  each  scholar,  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  in  average 
attendance,  who  receives  secondary  instruction. 

5.  Travelling  allowance  for  teivcher  attending  classes  under  Article  91  (d) 
of  the  Code  =  3/. 

6.  Grants  and  subsidies  to  be  subject  to  conditions  laid  down  in  Depart- 
ment's Minute  of  10th  June  1897. 
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7.  Any  surplus  on  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  be  given  to  the  Higher  Class 
Schools  at  Kelso  and  Hawick,  and  to  Jedburgh  (Burgh)  Grammar  Higher 
Grade  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  subsidies  payable  under 
Heads  2  and  3  above. 

II.  Bursary  Scheme. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  15/. 

2.  Travelling  grants  to  scholars  attending  the  schools  under  Heads  2  and 
3  of  Part  I.  =  60/. 

3-  Payment  of  3/.  each  for  twentv-one  Free  Scholarships,  entitling 
Candidates  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  to  free  educiation 
at  Kelso  High  School  »  63/. 

4.  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  amounts  to  be  determined 
by  the  Committee,  and  intended  to  cover  (a)  all  fees,  (6)  reasonable 
travelling  expenses,  and  (c)  maintenance  allowances  when  necessary  =  150/. 

Intermediate  Bursaries  are  open  to  pupils  of  at  least  12  years  of  age,  qua' 
fied  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code^  who  undertake  to  carry  out  the 
three  years*  curriculum  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.    In  the  case  of  pupils  residing  within  three  miles  of 
the  approved  school,  the  school  fees  only  (if  any)  are  payable. 

Secondary  Bursaries  are  tenable  for  three  years  by  pupils  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  and  who  undertake  to  enter  on  a  curriculum 
leading  up  to  Leaving  Certificate,  at  an  approved  School. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  to  be  awarded  on  the  principle  of  one 
Bursary  to  each  School  with  a  qualified  applicant. 

Pupil  teachers  desiring  to  cancel  their  apprenticeship  may  apply  for 
assistance  to  attend  an  approved  School  witn  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  and  eventually  becoming  Junior  Students. 

Technical  Education. 

1.  (a)  To  Kelso  High  School 250 

(b)  „  Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy 125 

(c)  „  Jedburgh  (Burgh)  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School     50 

2.  To  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture      150 

3.  Balance  to  be  divided  between  the  three  Schools  under  Head  1,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fixed  subsidies  payable  thereunder. 

N.B. — All  the  grants  to  Hawick  Teviot  Grove  Academy  are  subject  to 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  School. 


SELKIBK  COUKTT. 
Grant  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1907  :—  £    8,   d 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897         -  -        -  448    8    3 

„        „  „      ,,   I9th  March  1906  -        -  130  14  11 

Scheme  approved,  2Sth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

(1).  To  Yarrow  Public  School,  a  grant  equal  to  one-half  of  such  extra 
expense  as  shall  be  shown  by  its  accounts  to  have  been  incurred  in  main- 
taming  an  advanced  department,  said  grant  not  to  exceed  25/. 

£  9.   d, 

(2).  Bursaries  under  previous  schemes         -               -        -    72  0    0 

Four  Secondary  Bursaries  to  Junior  Students       -        -    67  10    0 

Allowance  to  two  Pupil  Teachers 15  0    0 

Sum  carried  to  Bursary  Fund 48  4  11 

(3).  Subject  to  Expenses  of  Committee,  one-third  of  the 
balance  to  go  to  Selkirk  High  School,  and  two-thirds 
to  Gahsliiels  Academy 351     8    3 
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Bursaries  are  of  two  kindsh-Intermediate  and  Secondary— and  are 
intended  to  cover  feoB,  and  travelling  and  maintenance  expenses,  the 
amounts  being  determined  by  the  Committee  in  each  case.  Intermediate 
Bursaries  are  open  to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code 
"who  are  at  least  12  years  of  age,  who  undertake  to  carry  out  the  three  years' 
curriculum  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  at  a 
school  approved  for  the  purpose,  and  who  reside  over  three  miles  from  the 
approved  school. 

Secondary  Bursaries  are  open  to  pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  and  undertake  to  enter  on  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the  Leaving 
Certificate  at  an  approved  school ;  certain  of  these  Bursaries  are  reserved 
for  Junior  Students. 

Bursaries  to  be  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  one  Bursary 
to  each  school  with  a  qualified  ai)plicant.  For  this  year,  pupil  teachers 
desiring  to  terminate  their  apprenticeship  may  apply  for  assbtance  to  attend 
an  approved  school  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
and  eventually  becoming  Junior  Students. 

SHETLAND  COUITTT. 

OrarU/oryear  ended  ZUt  March  IWI:--  £    s,  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  \Oth  June  1897  -        -    499    3    3 

„        „  „        „  19eA  March  1906      -        -        -        -    157    9    1 

Scheme  approved^  12<A  March  1907. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Bursaries  for  (a)  Intermediate  Students,  and  (h)  Junior  Students  and 
Leaving  Certificate  Students,  tenable  for  one  year  (but  renewable)  at  a 
Higher  Grade  Centre,  and  allotted  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of 
one  bursary  to  each  of  six  districts  =  370/. 

Candidates  desiring  to  enter  on  the  Intermediate  Course  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  12,  and  must  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination 
(Article  29  of  Code). 

Candidates  desiring  to  enter  as  Junior  Students,  or  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Course,  must  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and 
Junior  Student  candidates  must  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness 
to  follow  out  their  training. 

IL  A  grant  of  5/.  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  teacher  of  any  State- 
aided  School  presenting  a  pupil  or  pupils  successfully  for  the  Committee's 
Bursaries  for  Intermediate  Students. 

m.  Subject  to  Expenses  of  Committee^  the  balance,  in  so  far  as 
required,  to  go  to  Lerwick  Anderson  Eklucational  Institute  Higher  Grade 
Public  School  provided  that  education  in  secondary  subjects  be  given  free 
therein  and  that  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made  for  the  training  of 
Junior  Students.  Any  balance  to  be  applied  to  benefit  of  Committee's 
Bursaries. 

STIEinrC}  COUHTY. 
Grant  for  year  ended  Zlet  March  1907  : —  £      e.   d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897       -        -        -        .     1,707  13    9 
„  „  „  19<A  March  1906    -        -        -        -        793  10    6 

Scheme  approved^  20^  December  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

L  Payment  of  four-fifths  of  the  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums,  to : — 

£ 

Stirling  High  School 450 

Falkirk     „         „  450 

Grangemouth,   Grange   Higher  Grade  Public 
School 150 
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4,  A  bonus  of  2L  to  the  head  teachers  of  non-subsidised  schools,  for 
each  pupil  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  has  passed 
into,  and  remained  at  least  one  session  at,  an  approved  secondary  or 
intermediate  school. 

0.  Bursaries  awarded  under  previous  schemes. 

6.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  in  such  numbers  as  the  Committee  may 
determine,  and  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  open  preferentially  to  pupils  who  have  taken  the  Qualifying  Certificate 
between  12  and  13,  r.nd  tenable  normally  until  the  holder  has  been 
presented  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

A  payment  of  2/.  may  be  made  to  Parish  School  Boards  for  each  pupil 
who  nas  been  awarded  a  Bursary,  but  is  receiving  secondary  instruction  in 
the  primary  school  pending  an  opportunity  for  transferring  the  pupil  to  an 
approved  intermediate  or  secondary  school. 

7.  Secondary  Bursaries  in  such  numbers  as  the  Committee  may  determine 
and  varying  in  amount  according:  to  the  circumstances  of  each  cas&  in 
addition  to  school  fees  and  travelling  expenses  (or^  in  some  cases,  boarding 
allowances),  open  to  candidates  nominated  as  Junior  Students,  and  also  to 
other  candidates  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate  (or  equivalent 
qualification),  and  tenable  for  two  years,  but  renewable  for  a  third  year  in 
individual  cases. 

Bursaries  to  be  equitably  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the  schools 
from  which  (lualified  ap[>licants  are  drawn. 

SUTHEELAND  COUirTT. 

Grant /or  year  ended  3\8t  March  1907  : —  £    «.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  o/lOth  June  1897  -        -                 -     427  U     6 

„        „        ,,        „    19<A  i/arcA  1906  -                         -     119  17     1 

Contributions  by  local  authorities    -        -  -        -^-        -179  1711 
Sctienve  approved^  12tA  December  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Subsidies  to  Central  Schools.— Payment  of  three  fourths  of  the 
certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  sums,  to  : — 

£. 
Clyne  Higher  Grade  Public  School     -  -    70 

Dornoch  Burgh  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  70 
Golspie  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  -  -  70 
Kildonan,    Helmsdale    Higher    Grade    Public 

School 70 

Lairg  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -       -        -    70 

£.  Bursaries : — 

I.  Thirteen  Parish  Bursaries  (7  to  Secondary  Account  and  6  to 
Technical  Account)  of  10/.,  tenable  for  two  years  by  pupils  under  13,  in 
certain  specified  parishes.  Where  the  pupil  resides  at  home,  but  over 
three  miles  from  School,  the  bursary  may  be  replaced  by  the  pa3anent  of 
travelling  expenses  up  to  5/.  per  annum. 

II.  Five  County  Bursaries  (Technical  Account)  of  61,  tenable  for  one 
year  by  pupils  under  16,  who  have  completed  two  years  at  a  Central 
School ;  this  amount  to  be  increased  by  11.  10«.  Od,  in  the  case  of  pupils 
from  certain  specified  parij*hes  who  have  to  reside  from  home. 

m.  A  sum  not  exceeding  80Z.  for  Secondary  Bursaries  (Secondary 
Account)  of  the  maximum  of  15/.,  and  tenable  for  three  years  by  Junior 
Students. 

IV.  A  grant  of  150/.  to  Golspie,  Sutherland  Technical  Higher  Grade 
School  fur  the  board  and  education  of  five  holders  of  Technical 
Bursaries. 

C«  Expenses  of  Committee  =  (about)  40/. 
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WIGTOWir  COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  :—                                     £      «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 546  16  0 

;.        „        .,        „  I9th  March  1906                           -        -  182    0  0 

ContrumtUmB  by  local  authorities 19    2  0 

Scheme  approved^  6<A  March  1907. 
Alhcation  of  Grant : — 

1.  Granta  to  the  following,  subject  to  the  provision  of  twenty  Free 
Places  in  the  first  case,  and  eight  in  the  second  : — 

£. 

Stranraer  High  School 100 

Newtown  StewartjEwart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -  100 

2.  Further  grants  as  follows  :— 

Stranraer  High  School 116 

Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -    46 

3.  To  Wigtown  Burgh  and  Parish  Public  School         -       -    60 

4.  Conditions  attaching  to  the  above  grants. 

6.  Five  Secondary  Bursaries  of  10/.,  which  may  be  augmented  by  an 
aUowance  for  travelling  or  maintenance  =  62/.  6s.  9c/. 

6.  The  above  Bursaries  to  be  open  to  pupils  who  have  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  or  equivalent  qualification,  and  propose  to  continue 
their  education  at  an  approved  Secondary  School. 

7.  (1)  Eight  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  6/.  (in  lieu  of  fees,  and  not 
entithng  the  holder  to  free  education),  which  may  be  augmented  as  \(ith 
Secondary  Bursaries  =  64/. 

(2)  Free  places  as  provided  for  under  Head  1. 

8.  Bursaries  and  Free  Places  are  tenable  for  three  years,  or  until  the 
certificate  aimed  at  is  obtained,  and  no  candidates  must  be  more  than 
13  years  of  age.  Preference  to  be  given  to  pupils  to  whom  an  Intermediate 
School  is  not  easily  accessible. 

9.  Free  Places  under  previous  Schemes. 

10.  Grant  received  from  Burgh  of  Newton  Stewart  to  be  paid  to  the  Ewart 
and  Douglas  High  Schools  =  19/.  2«.  Oc/. 

11.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  (about)  26/. 
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Table 

Statbitent  showing  separately  for  each  Secondaey  Education  Committkb  the 
Year  ended  15th  May  1906,  and  the  number  of  Schools  and  individual 


INCOME. 

1 

2. 

S. 

4. 

1                 1 

Grant 

No. 

Committee. 

Balance 

Received 

from  Local 

Bank 

In  hand  on 

for 

Authorities 

(and  other) 

15th  May  1906. 

Secondary 
Education. 

for 
Technical 
EducaUoo. 

Interart. 

£    1.  d. 

£    «.    cf. 

A   1.  d. 

£   9.   d. 

Aberdeen  (Bni^h)      • 

44  10    1 

1,830    8    4 

- 

11  19   0 

Aberdeen  (County) 

1.956  12    6 

1,962  17    0 

1,107    8    9 

27  17    8 

AigyU        •      • 

706  18  10 

088  10  10 

— 

11    0    9 

Ayr     ...       • 

8,384  18    3 

2,891    8    4 

2.428    2    1 

184  17    8 

Banff  .... 

897    9  11 

866    5    9 

48  16    8 

8    8    1 

Berwick      •       .       - 

no? 

680  12    6 

674  16    6 

8  19    1 

Bate   .       .       .       • 

4  11    8 

399  10  11 

— 

— 

Calthneis   • 

1.168    6  10 

669  14  11 

194  10    1 

18  19    9 

Clackmannui     • 

3    17 

688  17  11 

14    6    4 

- 

10 

Damberton 

1,221    7    1 

1,410    8  10 

— 

16    4    1 

11 

Dumfries     -       • 

249    8    1 

•1,941  12    2 

^1,664  19    4 

16    0    5 

18 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

— 

1.911  17    9 

— 

6    8    0 

18 

Edinburgh  (City)       • 

1,491    4    6 

3,668  10    6 

— 

26  14    0 

14 

Edinbui^h  (Comity)  • 

29    7    6 

1,192  17    2 

— 

— 

16 

Elgin  .... 

12  13    4 

672  12  10 

225  16    8 

8    7  10 

16 

Fife     -       .       ■       ■ 

1,088    1  U 

2.624    7    9 

— 

22    7    8 

17 

Forfar 

193    9    8i 

1,606    9    4 

— 

8    5  10 

18 

Glasgow  (City)  • 

103  13  10 

6.822    1    0 

— 

1  17    1 

ISA 

Qovan 

44  14    0 

2,409  16    3 

400    0    0 

22    8    9 

19 

Haddington       .       - 

170    1    7 

610  18    6 

69    2    0 

8    8    0 

20 

InTemess    • 

744  11    6 

1,166  14    6 

326    8    5 

Oil    7 

21 

Kincardine 

446  13    8 

634  19    4 

272  19    6 

17    5    6 

22 

Kinross      • 

196  10    3 

270  16    7 

— 

8  16    0 

2S 

Kirkcudbright   • 

61  18    8 

619  13    3 

321    2    4 

215    5 

24 

Lanark 

816    0    1 

6,838    6    2 

__ 

47  16    1 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh)     •       • 

274    2    4 

1,022  10    3 

— 

7  15    6 

25 

Linlithgow 

462  14    8 

905  14    4 

892    2    2 

10    5    0 

26 

Nalra-       -       •       ■ 

32  19    6 

292  12    7 

_ 



27 

Orkney 

96    7    7 

604  16    6 



6    0    9 

28 

Peebles       -       .       • 

18    7    8 

359  13    8 



0    5    0 

29 

Perth  • 

713  16    0 

1,516  19    2 

~" 

11  14    4 

SO 

Renfrew     - 

1,613    3    6 

3,328  19  10 

21  11    0 

81 

Boss  and  Cromarty   - 

1,663    0    4 

1,012    0    1 

899    8    1 

26    6    6 

82 

Roxburgh   • 

t          1,167  10    2 

716    2    9 

616  16  11 

15  12  10 

83 

Selkirk        .       . 

116  16    6 

448    8    8 



__ 

84 

Stirling       .       . 

798  11    4 

1,707  13    9 

— 

li    7  11 

36 

Sutherland 

1,067    8    7 

427  14    6 

186    9    9 

7  12  10 

86 

Wigtown    • 

44    9  11 

646  16    0 

20    4    9 

8  11    0 

37 

Zetland 

Total     .       . 

203  14    4 

499    3    3 

- 

16    6 

28,168    6    7J 

66,270  16    1 

9,761  16  11 

660  12    6 

•  The  sums  entered  in  Columns  2  and  8  include  respectively  £970  16«.  id.  and£888  6t.  Od.  on  account  of 
the  year  1904-1906  and  the  relaUve  Expenditure  from  these  sums  is  Included  under  Columua  8  and  4  of  ttov 
Expenditure  portion  of  this  statement.  w»»*-*«q  •  »«u  »  w 

t  Thbf  is  a  Debit  Balance. 
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Sums  aotualiy  Heceived  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
Scholars  participating  in  the  Grants  paid  under  the  various  Heads. 


• 

EXPBNDITUKE. 

5. 

2.  Direct  Sabiidlet  to 

Totol 
Inoome. 

I.  Expenios 

No. 

From  other 

(«.) 

(6.) 

^        1 

1 

Soqats^B. 

of 
Commlttoe. 

Higher  CIam 

Higher  Dpte. 

ofStote-alded 

Schoole. 

Totol. 

^         I 

&  «.   d. 

£     «.    d. 

£   «.  d. 

£      9.  d. 

£    9.  d. 

£      9.  d. 

— 

1,886  17    5 

27    4    1 

1,600    0    0 

300    0    0 

1,800    0    0 

6 

1 

260  10    8 

6,264    1    7 

886    S    1 

— 

800    0    0 

800    0    0 

S 

2 

i        "* 

1,706  11    6 

44    4    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

18,889    0  10 

681  17    4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

4 

— 

1,810  14    6 

40    8    7 

— 

880    0    0 

860    0    0 

17 

6 

29    9    8 

1,284    7    9 

21    9  10 

900    0    0 

100    0    0 

1,000    0    0 

S 

6 

— 

404    2    7 

18    9    4 

— 

290    0    0 

290    0    0 

1 

7 

0    2    0 

1,936  12    7 

62  IS    4 

— 

470    0    0 

470    0    0 

6 

8 

—  • 

666    6  10 

16  10    0 

120    0    0 

415    0    0 

636    0    0 

k 

0 

— 

2,646  16    0 

63  17    6 

— 

590    0    0 

690    0    0 

7 

10 

— 

3,772    0    0 

136  16    2 

•704    7    6 

•695  12    6 

•1,400    0    0 

6 

11 

— 

1,918    0    9 

28    6    9 

947    7    0 

947    7    0 

1.894  14    0 

3 

12 

— 

6,086    8  11 

160    6  11 

2,260    0    0 

945    0    0 

8,196    0    0 

9 

13 

— 

1,222    4    8 

82  11    7 

— 

421    5    6 

421    6    6 

ti 

14 

40  13    4 

966    2    7 

38  12  11 

286    0    0 

200    0    0 

486    0    0 

r, 

16 

— 

8,684  16  11 

69    0  10 

040    0    0 

210    0    0 

1,150    0    0 

lU 

16 

— 

1,707    4    hi 

28  18    6 

1,000    0    0 

240    0    0 

1,240    0    0 

6 

17 

— 

6,927  11  11 

6(5    6    0 

8,930    0    0 

2,406    0    0 

6,386    0    0 

hi 

18 

— 

2,876  19    0 

32     1    9 

620    0    0 

1,759    0    0 

2,879    0    0 

6 

ISA 

— 

868    6    1 

23  18    6 

372  11    6 

40    0    0 

412  11    6 

19 

— 

2,227    0  11 

141    1    7 

100    0    0 

200    0    0 

300    0    0 

5 

20 

1 

1,271  18    0 

42  17    1 

380    0    0 

86    0    0 

466    0    0 

S 

21 

471     1  10 

16  17    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

995    0    8 

34  14    3 

406    0    0 

320    0    0 

725    0    0 

5 

23 

— 

6,197    1    4 

145    7    0 

650    0    0 

— 

650    0    0 

1 

24 

— 

1,304    8    0 

62  16    6 

— 

652    0    0 

652    0    0 

S 

24A 

30     2  11 

2,290  19    1 

418  11  11 

200    0    0 

•    200    0    0 

400    0    0 

s 

26 

— 

826  12    0 

10    2    6 

227    6    0 

— 

.227    5    0 

1 

26 

1               __ 

606    4  10 

44    G  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

— 

378    6    4 

6    6    0 

337  12    8 

— 

337  12    8 

1 

28 

— 

2,242    9    6 

42  11    9 

570    0    0 

— 

670    0    0 

h 

29 

— 

4,863  14    4 

102    9    3 

650    0    0 

1,640    0    0 

2,290    0    0 

10 

30 

— 

3,090  16    0 

126  11  11 

116    0    0 

565    0    0 

670    0    0 

6 

31 

— 

2,515    1    8 

42  19    0 

923  10    9 

109  15    7 

1,033    6    4 

H 

32 

1 

565    4    9 

23  10    0 

338  14    0 

26    0    0 

3G3  14    0 

s 

33 

2,520  13    0 

C8  18  10 

100    0    0 

50    0    0 

150    0    0 

ii 

34 

— 

1,679    0    7 

Go    3    3 

— 

490    0    0 

490    0    0 

a 

35 

— 

619    1    8 

17    3    7 

300    0    0 

140    0    0 

500    0    0 

h 

86 

— 

704    4    1 

20  14    G 

260    0    0 

250    0    0 

' 

37 

i      960  18    2 

96,102  10    3i 

8,271    1    6 

18,926    8    6 

15,906    0    6 

34,831    8  11 

179 

10513. 
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Table 
Statbmknt  showing  Beparately  for  each  Sbcondast  Education  Comkittee  tlie 

Year  ended 


No. 

KXPENDITCRE 

Oommittoo. 

8.  GRUita 

paid  on  the 

basis  ofa 

certified 

deficiency. 

^1 

of  Scholars  in— 

(«.) 

Higher 

Class 

Schools. 

(ft.) 

Higher  DpU. 

Schools. 

Total. 

Hi 

£     *.    d. 

1 

J&     ».  d. 

£    f.  d. 

£      9.    d. 

1 

AberdMQ  (Brnvh)     • 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

._ 

_ 

2 

▲berdMn  (County) 

1,040    0    0 

U 

— 

— 



— 

Argyll        -       • 

840    0    0 

u 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 

Ayr    .       .       . 

1,404    0    0 

10 

— 

— 



Banff  .      .       . 

— 

— 

— 



__ 

^ 

Berwick     •       - 

— 

— 

— 





_ 

Bute  -       .       - 

— 

— 

— 



.. 

1 

CalthneM  • 

— 

— 

»- 



_ 

_    ! 

ClackmAnDAn    • 

— 

— 

— 





__ 

DomlMuton 

i 

— 

— 

666  12    0 

066  12    0 

€ 

DnmfriM  • 

1        

— 

•364  18  10 

•635    6    2 

•1,000    0    0 

£ 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_. 

^ 

Edinburgh  (City)      > 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



_ 

Edinburgh  (County). 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_     I 

Elgin.       -       •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

Fife    ...       • 

— 

— 

400    0    U 

— 

400    0    0 

S 

Forftf       .       .       • 

— 

— 

— 

82U    4    7 

8S0    4    7 

t 

a]Mgow(City) 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

ISA 

GOTMI 

— 

— 

42    0    0 

08    0    0 

140    0    0 

k 

Haddington      -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

20 

InTemeM  > 

_ 

— 

— 





_ 

21 

Kincardine       .       • 

— 

— 

— 





_ 

22 

KlnroM     .       . 



— 

__ 





_ 

2S 

Kirkcudbright  . 

— 



__ 

__ 



_ 

'     24 

Lanark      • 

8,628    0    0 

19 

— 

_ 



_ 

1     UK 

Leith  (Burgh)    . 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

— 

_     1 

25 

Linlithgow 

471  It    4 

5 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

26 

Nairn         -       • 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

Orkney 

— 

— 

— 

250    0    0 

260    0    0 

• 

1    28 

Feeble*      . 

■- 

_- 

— 

16    0    0 

16    0    0 

1 

'    29 

Perth . 

— 

— 

653  10    0 

186  10    0 

740    0    0 

s 

'    30 

Renfrew    - 

— 

— 

— 

76    0    0 

76    0    0 

; 

'    81 

RoH  and  Cromarty 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 

1     82 

Roxburgh  . 

— 

- 

— 

20    0    7 

20    0    7 

/ 

88 

Selkirk      •       - 

— 

- 

_ 





__ 

i    84 

Stirling      - 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1    ^ 

Sutherland 

.- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

,    86 

Wigtown   .       . 

— 

_ 

_> 

_ 



— 

1    87 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

! 

Toll 

kl    . 

-    • 

7.28S  IS    4 

88 

1,360    8  10 

2.268  18    4 

8,628  17    S    1 

5? 

•  .See  footnote  on  page  908. 
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VII. — continued. 

Sails  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 

15  th  May  190Q —continued. 


—^ontintutl. 

ft.         .1 

( 

}ranUto 
reachers 
(or       ' 
Schools) 
n  respect 

SchoUrs 
aunsfer'd 
to  more 
MlvctScha 
or  Depts.i 

6.  Bursaries  and  Vree  Scholarships  held  at- 

7. 
TraTelling 
Allowances. 

yumbsr 

of 
Seholarit 
paHici- 
pating. 

Nc, 

1 

1 

1 

(Tniversl-' 
ties. 

0.) 
Schools. 

(0.)       . 

Higher 

Depu.  of 

State-aided 

Sohooli. 

(d.) 

Technical 
Schools  or 
Colleges. 

Total. 

11 

&   s.  d. 

£  9.  d. 

£    s,    d. 

£   9.    d. 

i    8.    d. 

£    ». 

d. 

£    8.    d. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



— 

821    5    0 

840  16    0 

— 

662    0 

0 

m 

— 

— 

3 

-  .1 

— 

60    0    0 

106    0    0 

— 

165    0 

0 

IB 

— 

— 

8 

__ 

26    0    0 

1,089  6    0 

468  15    0 

820  16    0 

1.867  16 

0 

m 

684  18    8 

m 

4 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

__ 

.. 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

147  18    0 

79 

6 

__ 



— 

81    0    0 

— 

81    0 

0 

8 

— 

— 

7 

16    0    0 



— 

238  16    0 

— 

238  16 

0 

U 

16    0    0 

6 

8 

__ 



— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

0 

61    0    0 



— 

240    0    0 

_ 

240    0 

0 

66 

4  14    9 

f 

10 



— 

406  10    0 

08    0    0 

6    0    0 

596  10 

0 

107 

— 

— 

11 





__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 





186    5    0 

— 

— 

196    6 

0 

io 

— 

- 

18 



270    0    0 

227  10    0 

— 

497  10 

0 

u 

66    1    2 

Ik 

14 

__ 



140    0    0 

16    0    0 

20    0    0 

175    0 

0 

ss 

38    0    7 

16 

15 



_ 

too   0   U 

— 

— 

100    0 

0 

10 

— 

•- 

16 

64    0    0 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1           — 

— 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"" 

— 

1           — 

— 

18 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18a 

82    0    0 



200    0    0 

125    0    0 

— 

825    0 

0 

65 

46    4    0 

17 

19 

21    0    0 



850  11  10 

502  10    0 

— 

948    1  10 

lOS 

— 

— 

20 

25  10    0 

_ 

69  10    0 

14    0    0 

— 

78  10 

0 

Ik 

— 

— 

21 





282    6    6 

— 

— 

282    6 

6 

3U 

1        90  14    0 

«7 

22 





127  10    0 

37  10    0 

— 

165    0 

0 

17 

— 

— 

23 

706    0    0 

_ 

20    0    0 

377  10    0 

— 

897  10 

0 

kS 

— 

— 

24 

__ 



— 

148    0    0 

— 

148    0 

0 

39 

— 

— 

24A 

27    0    0 



— 

— 

19    0 

1    9 

0 

3 

168  19  U 

16S 

25 



16    0    0 

.      30    0    0 

— 

— 

46    0 

0 

« 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

1 

197    8    1 

- 

197    8 

1 

U? 

— 

— 

27 



— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

12    0    0 

_ 

,      97  10    0 

7  10    0 

— 

105    0 

0 

9 

— 

— 

29 



— 

94  13    0 

27  10    0 

— 

122    8 

0 

M 

166    2    b 

10k 

SO 

13    0    0 

100    0    0 

472  10    0 

_ 

672  10 

0 

5:2 

— 

— 

31 



1   z 

126    0    0 

— 

— 

126    0 

0 

la 

64    4    G 

19 

82 



— 

!      64    0    0 

6    0    0 

— 

60    0 

0 

s 

— 

— 

S3 

218    0    0 

_ 

190    0    0 

16    0    0 

_ 

205    0 

0 

su 

58    8    2 

« 

84 

— 

— 

10    0    0 

132  10    0 

6    0    0 

147  10 

0 

SJ 

— 

— 

.15 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

5    0    0 

- 

- 

206    6    0 

- 

206    6 

0 

16 

— 

— 

87 

1,190  10  0 

41    0    0 

'  1,364    5    8 

4,168  18  1 

361     4    U 

li,»25    7 

4 

IMS 

1.426    0    9 

ys7 
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Table 

Statemskt  showing  aeparately  for  each  Sbcondaby  Education  Comhittek  the 

Year  ended 


0.  Special 

Payment! 

for 

No. 

Oommlttee. 

(«.) 

(6.) 

• 

Number 

0/ 

School!. 

Higher  Dpta. 

oC  State-aided 

School!. 

Total. 

Sohoola 
partM- 
paHng, 

Technical 
InBtrucUon. 

£   ff    d. 

£    !.    d! 

£     f .  d. 

£   «.   d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)  .       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Aberdeen  (Coimty) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

868    10    2 

8 

ArgyU     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Ayr.       .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,248  11    8 

ft 

nmnff 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

54    4  11 

6 

Berwick  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

y 

Bote        • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

CalthneM 

— 

8  10    0 

8  10    0 

1 

49  12    9 

9 

ffleAkTW%"HHTI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Dumberton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Dumfrlei 

— 

41    8    0 

41    8    0 

1 

809    6    2 

18 

Dondee  (Burgh)     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

]Bdinbaigh(Cit7) 

— 

— 

— 

—    . 

— 

U 

Bdinbugh  (County 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

Elgin       -       •       . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

129    0    0 

16 

Fife         :       .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Forfar     -       .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

aiMgow(City)       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ISA 

GoTan      • 

26    2    6 

149    2    6 

•176    6    0 

10 

— 

19 

Haddington    •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

InTomeu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60    0    0 

21 

Kincardine     •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100  14    1 

88 

Klnroai  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkcudbright 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Lanark    • 

— 

84  10    0 

84  10    0 

u 

— 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

26 

Linlithgow      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

664  IS    6 

26 

Nairn      •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

27 

Orkney    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Peebles    •       • 

— . 

_ 



~ 

_ 

29 

Perth      -       . 

— 





— 

,„ 

80 

Renfrew  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«. 

81 

lloM  and  Cromarty 

— 

40    0    0 

40    0    0 

1 

18    0    1 

82 

Boxbnrgh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

160    0    0 

88 

Selkirk    •       • 

_ 

— 

__ 

— 

_ 

84 

Stirling   • 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

85 

Sutherland     • 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



86 

Wigtown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

Zetland   .... 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

To 

tail 

•    • 

86    2    6 

268  10    6 

294  18    0 

17 

4,732  13    4 

*  Per  book!  for  uae  of  Free  Scholars. 
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Vlt. — eontiwued. 

Sums  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 

15th  May  1906 — contimied. 


11.  Totol 
£zpenditiiro. 

Total 

Number  of 

SehooU 

Total  Number 
ofSeholan 

whompayvMinti 

12.  Balance 

in  hand 
on  16th  Hay 

No. 

10.  other 

Pftymentt. 

paHng, 

havubeen 

1906. 

£    «.  d. 

£      «.  d. 

£    «.   d. 

— 

1327    4    1 

6 

- 

50  13    4 

I 

— 

8,266  13    8 

hU 

m 

1,007    8    4 

2 

— 

1,080    4    5 

IS 

It 

667    7    0 

3 

401  11    4 

7,028    8    7 

10 

889 

6,810  12    8 

4 

— 

954  18    6 

17 

— 

856    0  11 

5 

63  12    3 

1,238    0    1 

S 

78 

17    8 

6 

— 

884    9    4 

1 

8 

10  18    8 

7 

— 

846  11    1 

7 

60 

1,001    1    6 

8 

— 

650  10    0 

U 

« 

6  16  10 

0 

— 

1,616    4    8 

7 

66 

1,030  10    0 

10 

80    1    5 

8,525    1    0 

6 

107 

246  18    8 

11 

— 

1,918    0    9 

S 

— 

— 

12 

— 

8,561  11  11 

9 

40 

1,584  17    0 

18 

— 

1,057    8    2 

6 

U 

164  16    6 

14 

— 

860  13    6 

5 

St 

04    0    1 

15 

— 

1,719    0  10 

U 

10 

1,015  16    1 

16 

— 

1,653    3    1 

6 

— 

54    1    4^ 

17 

490    0    0 

6,881    6    0 

lU 

— 

46    5  11 

18 

lao  0  0 

2,840    6    9 

10 

— 

SO  12    8 

18A 

— 

830  14    0 

5 

St 

18  11    1 

10 

68    0    0 

1,518    8    5 

17 

lot 

708  17    6 

20 

— 

707  11    2 

S 

lU 

564    6  10 

21 

— 

388  16  11 

— 

su 

82    4  11 

22 

— 

924  14    8 

6 

17 

70  15    5 

28 

— 

5,461    7    0 

fSl 

ks 

7tt  14    4 

24 

— 

962  16    6 

t 

88 

841  11    6 

24A 

— 

2,142    7    8 

S 

168 

148  11    5 

25 

— 

283    7    6 

1 

t 

42    4    6 

26 

— 

491  15    0 

f 

A7 

114    0  10 

27 

— 

859  18    8 

5 

— 

18    7    8 

28 

^ 

1,469  11    9 

9 

9 

772  17    0 

20 

— 

2,766  14    8 

11 

lOU 

2,106  18    8 

80 

50    0    0 

1,490    2    0 

6 

6S 

1,600  18    0 

81 

— 

1,426  10    5 

h 

SO              i 

1,068  11    8 

32 

— 

447    4    9 

8 

«       1 

118    0    0 

83 

— 

700    7    0 

S 

8U 

1,820    6    U 

34 

— 

692  IS    8 

6 

88 

086    7    4 

85 

— 

517    3    7 

U 

— 

101  18    1 

86 

- 

481  10    6 

1 

16 

222    4    7 

87 

1,227    6    0 

66,311  10    4 

too 

>pe 

Si,200  10  \\\ 
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Table  VIII. 

Summary  ot  the  foregoing  Statement  showing  under  various  heads  the 
total  sums  actually  received  and  actually  expended  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committees  during  the  year  ended  15th  May  1906. 

Income. 

£      8.    d. 

1.  Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1905  -        -  28,168    6    7i 

2.  Amount  received  from  the  Scotch  Education  Department 

under  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local 

Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892      -        -        -  56,270  16    1 

3.  Contributions  of  local   authorities    for    purposes    of 

technical  education 9,761  16  11 

4.  Bank  and  other  interest 550  12    6 

5.  Other  sources  of  income         - 360  18    2 

Total      -  £95,102  10    3i 


Expenditure. 

£      s.   d.  £      «.   d. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committees         -        -        -  —  3,271     1     6 

2,*Direct  subsidies  to : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools       -        -     18,926    8    5 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools        -        -        -    15,905    0    6 

34,831     8  11 

3.  Grants  paid  on  the  boMs  of  a  certified 

dejiciena/ 7^283  13    4 

4.  Capitation  grants  on  account  of  the 

attendance  of  scholars  in : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools        -        -     1,360    3  10 
(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools       -        -        -     2,268  13    4 

3,628  17    2 


*  The  payment  of  these  aubeidiee  is  often  conditional  upon  the  provision  of 
certain  free  plaoes. 
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£     8.  d.  £     S.  d, 

5.  Ghymts    to    Teachers   {or    Schools)   in 

respect  of  Scholara  transferred  to  more 

Advanced  Schools  or  Departments     -  —  1,190  10    0 

6.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  held  at  :— 

(a.)  Oniversities              -        -        •  41    0  0 
(b.)  Higher  class  schools          -        -  4,354    5  3 
(c.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools          -        -        -  4,168  18  1 
{d)  Technical  Schools  or  Colleges  3G1     4  0 


8,925    7    4 

7.  Travelling  Allowances  -        -        -        •  —  1,426    0    9 

8.  Grants  towards  Building  or  UquipmetU 

of  :— 
(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools  -        -         26    2    6 
(b.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        268  10    6 


294  13  0 

9.  Special  payments  for  Technical  Instruc- 
tion   •        -        -        •        -        -        -  -              4,732  13  4 

10.  Other  payments  u/nder  the  Schemes  —              1,227    5  0 

Total  Sxpmditure              -  -  66,811  10  4 

Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1906       -        -  ■            28,290  19  Hi 

Total  -         £95,102  10  34 
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Table 

Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Secondary  Education  Committbb  the 
Year  ended  15th  May  1907,  and  the  number  of  Schools  and  individual 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
ISA 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
24A 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
S3 
34 
35 
3G 
37 


Gommittee. 


Aberdeeu  (Burgh) 

Aberdeen  (County) 

Argyll 

Ayr    . 

Banff- 

Berwick 

Bute  - 

Caithness 

Clackmannan    • 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries  • 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

Edinburgh  (City) 

Edinburgh  County 

Elgin  - 

Fife    - 

Forfar 

Glasgow  (City) - 

Govan 

Haddington 

InvernesB 

Kincardine 

Kinross     - 

Kirkcudbright  • 

Lanark 

Lelth  (Burgh)    - 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 


Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth         -       - 

Renfrew    - 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh  • 

Selkirk      - 

Stirling     - 

Sntherland 

Wigtown  • 

Zetlanu     - 


Total 


INCOME 


Balance 

lu  hand  on 

16th  May  1900. 


£     9.  d. 

59  13    4 

1.997    8    4 

667    7    0 

0,810  12    8 

856    0  11 

17    8 

19  13    8 

1,091    1    0 

5  15  10 

1,030  10    » 

246  18    S 


1,534  17 
164  16 
94    9 
1,915  16 
54    1 
46    5  11 
30  12    3 
18  11    1 
708  17    6 
564    6  10 
82    4  11 
70  15    5 
735  14    4 
341  11    G 
148  11    5 
42    4    6 
114    0  10 
18    7    8 
772  17 
2,106  19 
1,600  13 
1,088  n 
118    0 
1,820    6 
986    7 
101  18 
222    4 


2. 

Grants  received  from  the 

Scotch  Education 

Department. 

Under  the 


Education 
and  Local 
Taxation  Ac- 
count (Scot- 
land) Act, 
1892. 


Under  the 
Minute  of  the 
Department 
dated  19th 
March  1906. 


Sums  received 

from  Local 

Auihorltiea 

for 

Technical 

Education. 


28,290  19  Hi 


£    n.  d. 

1,830    8    4 
1,902  17    0 

088  10  10 
2,906    0  11 

856    6    9 

530  12    G 

399  lU  n 

559  14  11 

538  17  11 
1,410    3  10 

970  16  1 
1,911  17  0 
3,568  10  5 
1,192  17    2 

072  12  10 
2,624  7  9 
1,605  9 
6,822  1 
2,409  16 

610  13 
1,156  14 

534  19 

275  10 

619  13 
5,383  5 
1,022  10 

005  14 

292  12 

504  16 

359  13 


1,512 

3,314 

1,012 
715 
448 

1,707  13 
427  14 
545  16 
499    3 


65,800    0    0 


£    «.   d. 


858 

896 

415 
1,424 

845 

174 

105 

189 

178 

636  18  10 

405  18    9 

900  19  10 
1,772  18    2 

622  11    1 

248  15    2 


6  10 

7  4 


1,228 
687 

3,485 

1,168 
216 
503  10  9 
176  6  0 
89  14  10 
220  17    6 

2,701  14 
432  18 
371  8 
48  15 
160  8 
84  Oil 
690  13    0 

1,639  0  1 
427  7  5 
271  2  6 
180  14  11 
798  10  5 
119  17  1 
1S2  0  0 
157    9    1 


5  10 

1  2 

2  11 


4. 


Bank 

(and  other) 

Interest. 


£    ».    d. 


— 

13  14 

4 

1,000  I 

8 

42  1 

0 

— 

27  9 

w 

3,887  4 

0 

185  15 

0 

47  13 

0 

20  3 

0 

639  8 

0 

6  15 

4 

185    6    5 
18    0    9 

1.159  16    4 


1,341    9    6 

212  10    1 

2,696    9    7 


400  0    0 

64  9  11 

311  6    7 

241  1    0 

820  1    5 


857    6    4 


877    6  10 
679  12    1 


179  17  11 
19    2    0 


25,000    0    0      18,988    6  U 


£    «.     d,\ 


27    3 

1  17 
83    8 

19  6  2 
8    6    4 

47  12  1 
18  0  7 
6  14  8 
102  16  11 
15    9  U 

64  4  7 
4  0  9 
10  6  11 
22  16    3 

2  10  3 
4  14    0 

190  0  4 
12  7  6 
12  18    1 

6  0  3 
0  19    2 

12  17  3 
92  8  3 
41  13    8 

20  S  10 

7  8  8 
18  0  1 
20    3    4 

6  1  10 
2  18   1 


2  ' 
6  I 


1,128    110 
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VIIa. 

SuBis  actually  Baceived  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
Scholars  participating  in  the  Grants  paid  under  the  various  Heads. 


From  other 


Total 
Income. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1.  Bzpensee 

of 
Committee. 


2.    Direct  SabiidieH  to 


(*.) 


Higher 

ClaM 

flchoolt. 


(6.) 


Total. 


^    t 


No. 


M.  d. 


122  11    5 


10    0 
47    8    1 


10    8 


4    7    6 


116  16  11 


292  19    8 


£     $.  d. 


2.761 
6,888 
2,008 
14,786 
2,125 
1,851 

524 
2,052 

788 
5.111 
2302 
2,821 
6,928 
8,284 
1,286 
8,510 
2,262 
10,354 
4,067 

918 
2,600 
1,589 

404 
1,286 
8,060 
1309 
2,412 

888 

784 

468 
2368 
7,152 
8,450 
2,674 

704 
43» 
1,784 

864 

881 


18  3 
12  8 

8  1 

9  0 
10  11 
18  9 

4  8 
12  10 

8  0 

1  11 
10  7 

8  11 
17  8 
14  9 

1  10 
0  8 

2  8( 


18  2 
14  2 


10  8 


11  10 
10  8 
0  1 
17  11 
15  0 


188390  6  lOi 


&    a.  d, 

46  4  9 

401  17  8 

58  5 
597  18 

68  8 

24  15 

26  9 

51  3 

86  0  10 

68  9  6 

148  12  8 

84  IS  11 

159  6  li 

862  11  4 

51  13  4 

564  15  0 

54  16  9i 

60  0  0 

86  8  0 

80  18  2 
181  11  11 

65  0  6 

15  7 

50  1 
220  6 

50  18 
464  0 

11  19 

64  10 

28  10  8 

50  8  1 
188  10 
186  8 

60  12 

81  9 
68  4 
68  2 
28  2 
28  17 


4317  1  9| 


£  ».  d. 

1300  0  0 

1380  5  0 

1,000  0  0 

100  0  0 

845  16  8 

1,050  0  0 

2.250  0  0 


286  9 

1.029  18 

1,200  0 

8360  0 

600  0 

200  0 

100  0 

420  0 


470  8  10 
660  0  0 


800  0  0 
S61  6  0 


887  17  1 


1300  0 
115  0 
580  0 
888  19 

1,600  0 


879  8  0 


81,748  7  6 


£  9.  d. 

800  0  0 
800  0  0 


800  0 
792  15 


80 
800 
470 
480 

1,100 
829 
960 
805 
449 
280 

1385 
806 

2,450 

1380 
40 
275 


800 

681 


86  0 

8G0  0 

800  0 

100  0 

860  0 


880    0    0 


652    0    0 
860    0    0 


250    0    0 


173(9    8    4 


£    «.    tf. 

1,800    0    0 
800    0    0 


8,180    6 

792  15 
1,060    0 

800 

470 

620 
1,100 

676 
2,000 
8,116 

440 

606 
2,864  18 
1306  0 
6380 
2380 

840 

876 

480 


860  8  10 
660  0 
668  0  0 
0    0 


660 
861 
260 


6    0 
0    0 


887  17    1 


1,700  0 

796  0 

680  0 

848  19 

1360  0 

880  0 

470  8 

260  0 


80.107    9    9 


6 
S 

6 
17 
S 
1 
6 
U 
6 
6 
S 
9 
6 
6 

tu 

6 
Ih 
7 
S 
6 
9 

6 
1 
fS 

s 

1 

9 

1 

8 
7 
1 
S 
8 
S 
6 
1 


176 


8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

d 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18A 
10 
20 
81 
88 
88 
84 
84A 
86 
86 
87 
28 
89 
80 
81 
88 
88 
81 
86 
86 
87 
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Table 
Statbmskt  showing  separately  for  each  Sboondart  Education  Comhittbe  the 

Year  ended 


EXPENDITUKK 

'^1 

< 

4.  Capitation  Grants  on  account  of  Attendance 
of  Scholars  in- 

No 

Committee. 

8.  Grants 
paid  on  the 
baaiflof  a 
oertifled 
deficiency. 

Schools 

Higher  Depts. 

ofSUteaided 

SohooU. 

TotaL 

Hi 

£.    «.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    ».    d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)    •       -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 

Aberdeen  (Goanty)  • 

805    0    0 

ss 

— 

- 

— 

— 

8 

ArgyU       -       .       - 

882    0    0 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Ayr    ...       . 

1,686    0    0 

10 

— 

- 

— 

-  i 

6 

Banff.       •       .       . 

__       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Berwick 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_    1 

7 

Bote  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

CaithnoBS  -       -       • 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

9 

dackmannan   • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

thimbarton 

— 

— 

— 

766  18    0 

766  18    0 

6 

11 

— 

— 

166    8    1 

809  11  11 

476    0    0 

6 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-      1 

18 

Bdinbazgh(Cit7)     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Bdinbiiigb(Ooanty) 

— 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

— 

16 

Elgin-       .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Fife    -       -       . 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Forfar 

— 

— 



— 

— 

_ 

18 

aiaagow  (City)  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ISA 

(3oTan 

— 

— 

6i     0    0 

00    0    0 

160    0    0 

3  : 

19 

Haddington      . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

«0 

InTerneas  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tl 

Kincardine 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Kinroes     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkcudbright . 

— 

— 

;        — 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Lanark 

8^  10    0 

SO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2U 

Leith  (Burgh)  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

""   1 

26 

Linlithgow 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Nairn        .       ■ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

_ 

27 

Orkney      . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Peeblea     .       • 

— 

— 

1 

16    0    0 

16    0    0 

I 

29 

Perth .       .       . 

— 

— 

682    0    0 

87    0    0 

660    0    0 

7 

80 

Renfrew    . 

1,866    0    0 

7 

— . 

68    0    0 

68    0    0 

J 

81 

UoM  and  Cromarty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82 

Roxburgh . 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

- 

88 

Selkirk      .       . 

— 

— 

1           — 

— 

- 

84 

Sthrling     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

Sutherland 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

86 

Wigtown  .       . 

— 

— 

;               — 

— 

1           — 

— 

87 

Zetland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

TbI 

,al    . 

-    ■ 

8,076  10    0 

68 

708    8    1 

1 

1,846    Oil 

2,144  18    0 

f4 
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V  Ha,— continued. 

Sums  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
15  th  May  1907,  kC'-eonHivued, 


— eontinttsd. 

Kb. 

6. 

Grants  to 

Teachers 

<or  Schools) 

in  respect 

>f  Scholars 

transferred 

to  more 

actvaneed 

.Soliools  or 

I>epart- 

ments. 

(a) 

IntemtedUte 

Bursaries  and 

Maintenance 

Allowances. 

(p.)   Secondary  Bnrsaries  and 
Maintenanoe  Allowances. 

Afhnr  PnraaT^Aa 

Total. 

of  the  Sagola- 

tioM   for  the 

Preliminai7 

Edu-Ujo. 

Teachen.t 

(i)  ToJnnior 
Students. 

Janlor 
Students. 

VFboer  Dursanes 

Technical 

Schools  or 

Colleges,  Ac) 

fi    i.d. 

1 

1 
No. 

£,    J».  d. 

No. 

£    «.  d. 

No. 

£.    n.  d. 

No. 

&     H.    d. 

1 
£    «.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

44     0    0 

8U 

266    0    0 





98 

847  10    0 



z 

119 

618  10    0 



1 
2 

-      « 

220    0    0 

U 

10    0    0 

1 

2  10    0 

— 

— 

98 

282  10    0 

- 

8 

ISO 

418    1    0 



I 

I 

— 

m 

680    2    I 

7SU 

1,098    8    1 

— 

4 

5 

— 

S7 

184    0    0 

1 

16    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

199    0    0 

— 

6 
7 

12    0    C 

su 

180    0    0 

9 

46    0    0 

— 

— 

1 

80    0    0 

hh 

265    0    0 

— 

8 

1 

U 

IS    8    0 

€ 

60    6    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

82  14    0 

— 

9 

S2    0    0 

79 

266    0    0 

99 

160  10    0 

9 

16    0    0 

- 

— 

96 

489  10    0 

— 

10 

— 

lU 

467  16    0 

7 

20  16    8 

19 

127  10    0 

98 

86    8    0 

169 

701    9    8 

80    0    0 

11 
12 

— 

m 

786    0    0 

1 

12  10    0 

9 

26    0    0 

— 

_ 

161 

772  10    0  1 

1,100    0    0 

18 

4  10    0 

SB 

142  12    8 

9 

46    0    0 

11 

276  11    0 

118 

244    1    6 

176 

708    4    8  ' 

^ 

14 

— 

so 

67    0    0 

10 

78    0    0 

SS 

250  17    6 

1 

20    0    0 

66 

400  17    6 

— 

16 

— 

86 

297  IS  10 

96 

116    0    0 

10 

50    0    0 

S9 

77  14    0 

16S 

641    7  10 

— 

16 

61    0    0 

— 

— 

19 

111  10    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

111  10    0 

. 

17 

— 

69 

688  10    0 

6 

l(i6    0    0 

— 

I 

— 

— 

68 

788  10    0 

1,260    0    0 

18 
18A 

— 

S7 

70    9    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

70    9    5 

— 

19 

28    0   .0 

7S 

648  16    0 

— 

— 

18 

905    0    0 

— 

_ 

91 

848  16    0 

_ 

20 

40  10    0 

98 

124    0    0 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

124    0    0 

-. 

21 

— 

99 

240  17    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

240  17    0 

— 

22 

— 

16 

202  10    0 

5 

18  12    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

91 

216    2    4 

— 

28 

608    0    0 

k8 

•466    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l^ 

466    0    0 

— 

24 

— 

su 

90    8    0 

— 

— 

s 

18    0    0 

— 

— 

S7 

106    8    0 

— 

241 

26    0    0 

5U 

100  15    9 

8 

48    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

148  16    9 

— 

26 

— 

7 

82    0    0 

S 

28    1  11 

1 

80    0    0 

1 

16    0    0 

19 

101    1  11 

— 

26 

— 

57 

107    2    0 

8 

18  10    0 

9U 

156    0    0 

— 

— 

89 

281  12    0 

— 

27 

— 

6 

28  10    0 

S 

22  10    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

46    0    0 

— 

28 

1     16    0    0 

S9 

195  10    0 

17 

206    0    0 

9 

127    0    0 

— 

— 

66 

680  10    0 

— 

29 

— 

no 

891  14    6 

— 

— 

6 

17  16    0 

— 

— 

116 

400    9    6 

— 

80 

13    0    0 

S9 

896    0    0 

— 

— 

9S 

161    0    0 

— 

— 

66 

487    0    0 

— 

81 

— 

SI 

107    9    2 

5 

88    7    0 

- 

— 

— 

— 

S6 

146  16    2 

— 

82 

— 

6 

64    0    0 

S 

24    0    0 

9 

7  10    0 

— 

— 

10 

86  10    0 

— 

88 

I  238    0    0 

67 

824    6    2 

91 

888    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

M67    6    2 

— 

84 

— 

9S 

106    0    0 

1 

7  10    0 

— 

— 

10 

226    0    0 

SU 

887  10    0 

— 

86 
86 
87 

20    0    0 

19 

206    6    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

206    6    0 

- 

1.116   0    0 

1&U8 

8,190    7    0 

19S 

1^20    8  11 

m 

1,807    8    6 

796 

1,878    6    • 

9,799 

12,804  19  11 

1 

t2,480  0    0 

—     T 

/ 


•    Bzpenditure  in  respect  of  Seoondary  Bvrsaries  is  included  in  this  i 
t    See  Table  IZ. 
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Table 

Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Sbgondaby  Education  Ck)HMiTTK£  the 

Year  ended 


No. 

EXPENDITUEB-«>n«i>M»«f. 

Committee. 

7.  Qrants  towards  Building  or  Equipment  of— 

8.  Special 
Paymeats 

for 

Technicml 

Instruction. 

(a)    , 
Schools. 

(ft) 

Higher  Depts. 

of  State-aided 

Schools. 

Total. 

Number 

of 
Sekoolt 

pating. 

£   A.    <t 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.    rf. 

£    ».   d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)  •       - 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Aberdeen  (Goauty)-       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

886  18    8 

3 

Argyll     .       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-. 

4 

Ayr-       .       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«,410  14    7 

6 

Banff      -       • 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

48  15     8 

6 

Berwick  -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-. 

7 

Bute        -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

GaithneM 

— 

80    0    0 

80    0    0 

S 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Dombarton    • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Dmnfries 

— 

6    8  10 

6    8  10 

s 

199    9    1 

12 

Dundee  (Bmgli) 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

18 

Edinburgh  (City) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Edinburgh  (County 

)      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,871    8  11 

16 

Elgin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94  10    5 

16 

Ttfe- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,505    Oil 

17 

Forfar     • 

— 

— 

— 

—         ; 

— 

18 

Glasgow  (City) 

~ 

— 

— 

-    i 

•~             1 

ISk 

Ck)ran     - 

— 

— 

— 

19 

Haddington    • 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

20 

InTcmesfl 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

IJl  11    4 

21 

Kincardine     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

;r.    4   8 

22 

Kinross  - 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkcudbright 

- 

— 

— 

— 

"^ 

24 

Lanark    • 

— 

66    0    0 

66    0    0 

s 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh) 

-•■ 

~ 

— 

— 

lOb    0    0 

26 

LinUthgow     • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

561    9  10 

20 

Nairn      -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney    - 

— 

— 



—       1 

— 

28 

Peeblei  •       • 

— 

— 

— 

—      ; 

— 

29 

Perth      -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

Benfrew  • 

— 

— 

— 

1 
1 

— 

31 

Roea  and  Cromart} 

— 

— 

— 

81  13    5 

82 

Bozburgh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

160    0    0 

88 

Selkirk   -       •       • 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling  •       •       - 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

86 

Sutherland     • 

1           ~ 

— 

— 

—      1 

— 

88 

Wigtown 

1 

— 

— 

— 

—            i 

37 

Zetland  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

-    • 

- 

101    8  10 

101    8  10      1 

7 

7,066  17    ti 
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VIIa. — oofUtnned, 

Suvs  actually  BecQi^od  and  actually  Expeudod  under  various  Heads  during  the 
15th  May  1907,  &c. — continued. 


10.  Total 
Bxpendltiire. 

Total 

Number  af 

SchooU 

partiei- 

paling. 

Total  Number 

ofBeholart 

on  aeeount  o/ 

have  been 
made. 

11.  Balance 

In  hand 

on  16th  May 

1907. 

No. 

1         9.  Other 

.^J 

£   ».  d. 

£    f.   d. 

1 

1346    *    9 

6 

— 

916  18    6 

«             1 

2.641    6    4 

95 

US 

8.197    6  11 

1 

1,172  16    8 

93 

926  12    6 

eo  0  0     1 

7.088    1    1 

7SU 

6308    7  11 

904  14    4 

— 

1390  16    7 

52    0    0 

1.166  16    0 

— 

196    8    9 

_               1 

626    0    1 

98 

*1    U    6 

-               i 

818    8    0 

U 

1384    9  10 

— 

628  14  10 

10 

109  13    2 

— 

2.406  17    6 

96 

704    4    6 

10 

— 

2.199  19  10 

269 

602  10    9 

11 

1 

2.114  13  11 

— 

706  10    0 

12 

-          1 

6.176  16    li 

151 

1.747    1    6i 

18 

— 

2,796  18    3 

176 

488  16    6 

14 

- 

1.062    1    8 

66 

184    0    7 

16 

— 

4fiS6    2    4 

1S3 

3323  18    4 

16 

— 

1312    6    9i 

19 

449  15    6 

17 

490    0    0 

8^18  10    0 

68 

1,486    8    0 

18 

120    0    0 

2,886    3    0 

.     — 

1,282  11    8 

18A 

— 

841    7    7 

97 

672  10    7 

19 

23    0    0 

1,677  18    8 

91 

1,112  15  11 

20 

- 

684  16    2 

98 

854  14    8 

21 

— 

266    4    3 

— 

99 

148    3    6 

22 

1.116    7    8 

5 

91 

119  13  11 

28 

6.401  16    7 

91 

AS 

8368  17    7 

24 

— 

019  16    Sk 

S7 

889  10  11} 

24a 

— 

1,769    6  10 

63 

668    4  10 

26 

— 

874    6  11 

19 

9    6    3 

26 

— 

696    2    1 

' 

89 

188  18    2 

27 

- 

423  16    0 

8 

39    4    b 

28 

1,264  18    1 

66 

1.728  14    6 

29 

1 

1              — 

8.670  19    8 

10 

116 

3.481  10    7 

30 

50    0    0 

1.668    1    0 

65 

1.896  19    3 

31 

- 

876    8    8 

S6 

1,708    3    9 

32 

— 

466  18  11 

10 

238  12  11 

38 

- 

8.807  10    6 

88 

1,031  19    9 

84 

~ 

780  12    0 

5 

su 

968    8    1 

36 

_ 

602    4    7 

6 

— 

1             862  IS    4 

36 

1 

500    2    2 

1 

19 

881  12  10 

37 

t^ 

796    0    0 

78.369    6    0| 

tl^ 

9^799 

46,631    1     1 

•  Thl0  Ib  a  Debit  Balance. 
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Table  VIIIa. 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  Statement,  showing  under  various  heads  the 
total  sums  actually  received  and  actually  expended  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committees  during  the  year  ended  15th  May  1907. 

Income. 

2    s.    d.         £    s.    d. 

1.  Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1906        -  --  28,290  19  11} 

2.  Anu/mt  received  from  the  Scotch  Edu- 

cation Department  under  Section  2  (1) 
(b)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892       -        -  55,300    0    0 

Under  the  Minute  of  19th  March  1906        •  25,000    0    0 

80,300    0    0 

3.  Contributions   of   local  authorities  for 

purposes  of  technical  education    -       -  13,983    5  11 

4.  Bank  and  other  interest  -        -        -        .  1,123    1  10 

5.  Other  sources  of  income  -        -        -        -  292  19    2 


Total    -    £123,990    6  10) 


EXPKNDITURB. 

£    s.    d,         £    s.    d. 
1.  Expenses  of  Committees  -        -        -  —  4,517    1    gj 

2.*Direct  subsidies  to— 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools         -       -  21,748    7    5 

(6.)  Higher    Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        -  17,359    2    4 

39,107    9    9 


3.  Grants  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  certified 

dejiciency 8,075  10    0 

4.  Capitation   grants   on   account  of  the 

attendance  of  scholars  in  : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools        -        -     798    8    1 

(b.)  Higher  Departments   of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -       -        -1,346    9  11 


2,144  18    0 


5.  Grants  to  Teachers  {or  Schools)  in 
respect  of  Scholars  transferred  to  more 
Adfvanced  Schools  or  Departments    -  —  1,216    0    0 


*  The  payment  of  thei^  su|}sidi^  is  often  ^nditional  upon  the  provision  of 
oertfon  free  pU 
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6.  Bursaries  and  Maintenance  or  other 
Allowances : — 

(a.)  Intermediate     Bursaries      and 
Maintenance  Allowances 

(6.)  Secondary  Bursaries  and  Main- 
tenance Allowances ... 


£    s.    d. 


8,190    7    0 


1013 
£    8.    d. 


(i)  To  Junior  Students    -     1,629    3  11 

1,807    3    6 


(it)  To  pupils  other  than 
Junior  Students 


(c.)  Other  Bursaries  (at  Universities, 
Technical  Schools,  or  Colleges, 
etc.)        -----      1,378    5    6 

Sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
School  Board  in  terms  of  Article  57  of 
the  Regulations   for  the  Preliminary 

Education,  &c^  of  Teachers         -       -  — 

7.  Grants  towards  Building  or  Equipment 

of  :— 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools  -        -        -  — 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        -        -        101    8  10 

8.  Spedal  payments  for  Technical  Instruc- 

tion     - — 


-•12,904  19  11 


♦2,430    0    0 


9.  Other  payments  under  the  Schemes  - 

Total  Expenditure 
Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1907 


101     8  10 

—  7,066  17    6 

—  795    0    0 

78,359    5    9} 
45,631     1     1 

Total    -    £123,990    6  lOi 


Table  IX. 

Details  of  expenditure  by  certain  School  Boards  out  of  sums 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  Secondary  Education  Committees,  in  terms  of 
the  Begulations  for  the  PreUminary  Education,  (be.,  of  Teachers,  during  the 
year  ended  15th  May,  1907. 

(See  colwnm  6  on  jKuje  1009  and  Head  6  above,) 


School  Boards. 

Sums  placed 
at  disposal 
of  School 
Board  by 
Secondary 
Education 
Commit- 
tees. 

*,    a.  a. 
80    0    0 

1,100    0    0 

1,260    0    0 

Particulars  of  expenditure  by  School 

Boards,  out  of  sums  placed  at 

their  disposal. 

in  hand 

on 

16th  May 

1907. 

Inter- 
medUte 
Bursaries 
and  Mainte- 
nance 
Allowances. 

Bursaries 
and  Mainte- 
nance 
Allowances. 

Total. 

Dundee  Buigh  School  Board  • 
Edinburgh  „         „          „      • 
(Glasgow      „ 

Totals     - 

So. 

Ul 

08 

£  s.  d.  yo. 

-    -^    s 
687  0  0  57 
718  0  O;  S5 

£s.d. 
300  0 

613 10  0 

68710  0 

A'o.     £  s.d. 
8       8000 

73   1,080100 

lOS  !l,256100 

60    0    0 
19  10    0 
t5  10    0 

2,480    0    0 

109 

1,2660  0,  76 

1,111  OOJm;  |2,866  0  0 

MOO 

•  See  Table  IX, 
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APPENDIX. 

LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION    AND 
INSPECTION    OF    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


The  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  held  annually  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  In  1908  it  will  commence  on  Tuesday  the  7th 
April. 

Candidates  must  be  pupils  of  a  School  at  which,  or  in  connection  with 
which,  the  examination  is  neld,  and  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
from  January  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Pupil  Teachers  engaged  in  a  State-aided  School  may  also  be  admitted  to 
the  examination. 

A];)plication  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  be  made  by  the 
Official  Correspondent  of  the  School. 


LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION. 


Note  as  to  the  Mathematical  Papebs. 

The  following  Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  after  very  full  and 
careful  deliberation.  It  is  ho{)ed  that  they  will  be  found  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  Mathematical  instruction  in  secondarv  schools.  It  is 
felt  that  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic'more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
explanation  of  the  ordinary  rules,  so  as  to  secure  their  intelligent  use^  and 
to  the  employment  of  contracted  methods,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
results  which  are  accurate  to  a  required  degree  of  approximation,  without 
involving  unnecessary  labour.  Systematic  practice  in  the  use  of  logarithms 
is  also  an  element  in  Mathematical  training  that  deserves  more  consider- 
ation than  it  sometimes  receives.  Again,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the 
feeling  of  unity  between  the  different  branches  of  Mathematical  study. 
Pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  and 
of  Arithmetic  are  really  the  same,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  employ 
algebraical  formula;  in  arithmetical  calculation.  Similarly  the  explanation 
and  illustration  of  algebraical  exjirettsions  by  graphical  methods  might 
with  advantage  be  inti-oduced  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  always 
provided  that  due  care  is  taken  to  secure  accurate  drawing.  With  regard 
to  Geometry,  it  is  advisable  that  certain  fundamental  geometrical  results 
should  be  established,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  first  place  by  tnal  and 
experiment,  involving  accurate  drawing  and  calculation,  pef ore  an  advance 
is  made  to  a  deductive  proof,  and  that  exercises  involving  definite 
numerical  data  should  acconii)any  and  follow  upon  the  proof  of  the 
principal  propositions.  The  syllabus  given  below  ought  to  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles. 

Regulations. 

Examinations  in  Mathematics  are  held  in  three  Grades,  Lower,  Higher 
and  Honours.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  any  giade, 
but  those  who  fail  to  pass  in  the  grade  in  which  they  are  examined  will 
not  under  anv  circumstances  be  credited  with  a  pass  in  a  lower  grade.  In 
writing  out  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Mathematical  {japers  it  is 
essential  that  the  full  detailed  work  should  always  be  given  in  its  proper 
sequence  as  part  of  the  answer.  The  work  should  be  written  out  with 
such  care  and  neatness  in  the  first  instance  that  a  second  copy  ma;r  not  be 
required.    JJ^it  if  from  any  cause  ^  second  copy  of  any  answer  is  made, 
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this  copy  must  include  all  the  detailed  marking,  and  the  first  copv  must  be 
struck  out  with  the  pen.  In  all  the  papers  the  diagrams  should  be  careful 
and  accurate.  For  this  purpose  candidates  must  be  provided  with  a  fairly 
hard  pencil,  a  flat  wooden  ruler  graduated  on  one  edge  in  inches  and  tenths 
of  inches  and  on  another  in  centimetres  and  millimetres,  tivo  set  squares 
(46**  and  60").  a  protractor  graduated  to  degrees,  and  compasses  furnished 
with  a  pencil  pomt.  In  all  the  Mathematical  subjects  marks  are  given  for 
neatness,  arrangement  good  style  and  well-drawn  figures.  Tables  of  Four 
Place  Logarithms  of  ifumbers  and  Trigonometrical  Functions  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 

Lower  Grade, 

The  examination  in  Lower  Qrade  Mathematics  will  consist  of  three 
papers  (Mathematics  I.,  11.  and  III.),  for  each  of  two  of  which  two  hours 
will  be  allowed,  while  one  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  third.  It  will 
embrace  the  following  subjects  ; — 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  rules  ;  prime  factors  of  numbers ;  weights 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system  ;  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  culculation  by  decimals  ; 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permitted, 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulae ;  simple  algebraical 
tranSormations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ;  equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables;  easy  quadratic  equations  ; 
problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  III., 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them  ;  simple  loci  ;  appli- 
cation of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems. 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  >vill  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  ]ogi<»i  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Candidates  who  take  the  Lower  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  not  be  presented  in  any  of  the  Additional  Subjects. 

Higher  Grade, 

The  examination  will  consist  of  three  papers  (Mathematics  I.,  II.  and 
III.),  for  each  of  which  two  hours  will  be  allowed,  and  will  embrace  the 
following  subjects : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  transforma- 
tions, equations  and  problems  ;  application  of  graphical  methods ;  elemen- 
tary theory  of  indices  including  logarithms  :  surds  \  the  remainder 
theorem  :  ratio  ;  proportion  j  progressions.  Arithmetical  questions  will 
also  be  set,  incluaing  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the 
practical  use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid  L-VI.  and  XL,  1-21,  with 
deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the  theory 
of  incommensurable  quantities  ;  the  elementary  properties  of  simple  plane- 
faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures  *  approximate 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Candidates  who  take  the  Higher  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  be  presented  in  one  (but  not  in  more  than  one)  of  the 
Additional  Subjects.  Those  who  have  already  passed  in  tne  Higher 
Grade  may  take  two  Additional  Subjects  without  being  presented 
again  in  Mathematics. 

H(mofar^, 
The  examination  will  consist  of  four  papers,  arranged  as  described  below. 
Candidates  must  pass  with  credit  in  each,  but  deficiency  in  any  one  paper 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  compensated  by  excellence  m  others, ' 
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1.  Algebra  (U  hours).  The  subjects  of  the  Higher  Grade  with  more 
difficult  examples  ;  the  elements  of  indeterminate  coefficients  and  partial 
fractions^  inequalities;  elementary  treatment  of  maxima  and  minima; 
permutations  and  combinations  ;  the  binomial  theorem  with  positive 
integral  indices ;  the  exponential  series  and  elen^entary  cases  of  recurring 
series  together  with  tne  application  of  the  simplest  tests  for  their  con- 
vergency  or  divergency;  tne  graphic  representation  of  simple  algebraic 
functions ;  the  elementary  theoiy  of  complex  numbers. 

2.  Geometry  (2  hours)  including  Euclid  with  deductions,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  Modem  Geometry  : — Line  segments  (signs  of  segments, 
relations  among  segments)  *  transversals ;  properties  of  tne  centroid  and 
orthooentre  of  a  triangle  and  of  its  circumscribed,  inscribed,  escribed  and 
nine-point  circles  ;  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils  ;  pole  and  polar ;  radical 
axis  ;  similitude  ;  inversion. 

3.  Trigonometry  (Ij  hours)  as  far  as  De  Moivre^s  Theorem,  with  its 
application  to  simple  series. 

4.  At  least  one  of  the  following  additional  subjects,  Geometrical  Conies, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Dynamics. 

Additional  StJjjecU. 

1.  Elements  of  Dynamics  (li  hours).  Velocity;  acceleration ;  the 
rectilineal  motion  of  a  uniformly  accelerated  particle  ;  the  laws  of  motion ; 
the  composition  of  forces ;  equilibrium  :  the  centre  of  mass  (gravity) ; 
common  machines  ;  work  and  energy  ;  elementary  hydrostatics. 

3.  Geometrical  Conies  (1^  hours).  The  properties  of  the  parabola ;  the 
elementary  properties  of  central  conies  ;  the  sections  of  the  cone. 

3.  Analytical  Gkometry  {\\  hours).  The  straight  line ;  transformation 
of  oo«ordinates  ;  the  circle. 

4.  Higher  Dynamics  (Ij  hours).  The  elements  of  Dynamics,  as  above, 
treated  with  the  help  of  Trigonometry ;  Atwood's  Machine ;  parabolic 
motion  of  a  projectile ;  composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body ; 
uniform  circular  motion  ;  impact ;  kinetic  energy ;  centre  of  pressure ; 
metacentre. 

No  Candidate  may  take  any  of  the  Additional  Subjects  unless  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  Candiaate  in  Mathematics  (Higher  Grade  or 
Honours),  or  unless  he  has  already  passed  in  Higher  Grade  Mathe- 
matics. If  presented  in  the  Higher  (jrade,  he  may  take  one  (but  not 
more  than  one)  such  sul^ect.  If  presented  in  Honours,  or  if  he  has 
already  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade,  he  may  take  two.  If  a  Can- 
didate haa  not  already  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  of  Mathematics,  no 
credit  will  be  given  for  success  ia  the  additional  subjects  unless  he 
attains  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  Mathematics. 

Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic^ 

The  Examination  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will 
consist  of  the  following  jjapers.  CiJandidates  must  pass  in  both.  iTo  pupil 
may  he  presented  for  this  b^-anch  of  the  examination  unless  he  has  either  (a) 
already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  or  (b)jfassed  in  Lower  Grade 
Mathematics  in  a  jYrevitjus  year. 

1.  Book-keeping  (3  hours).  Candidates  will  be  recjuired  to  answer  easy 
questions  on  the  principles  and  [)ractLce  of  Book-keeping,  to  frame  the 
books  necessary  to  record  a  number  of  transactions  of  moderate  difficulty, 
to  adjust  ledger  accounts,  and  to  frame  balance-sheets  and  profit  and  loss 
accounts.    Special  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness  and  style. 

2.  Commercial  Arithmetic  (2  hours).  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic will  be  expected  with  special  proficiency  in  discount,  interest, 
approximations,  exchange,  foreign  weights  and  measures,  and  such 
questions  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  commercial  transactions.  An  exercise 
in  calculation,  involving  speed  and  accuracy,  will  be  given. 

December,  1906. 
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Note  as  to  Papers  in  Encjlish, 
Various  representations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  connexion 
with  the  examination  in  English,  and  these  representations  have  been  the 
subject  of  careful  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  past  years. 
My  Lords  attach  great  value  to  these  suggestions,  made,  as  they  are,  by  those 
whose  means  of  judging  are  large. 

Their  Lordships  think  that  the  following  are  principles  upon  which  the 
most  competent  judges  would  be  in  agreement,  and  They  wish  it  to  be  * 
understood  that  they  will  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination  : — 

1st.  The  first  and  most  essential  requirement  in  the  examination  will 
be  a  fair  power  of  writing  lucid,  connected  and  grammatical  English, 
such  as  may  prove  the  candidate  to  have  had  an  adequate  training  in 
composition.  His  command  of  English  should  appear  as  much  in 
the  general  style  of  his  answers  as  in  his  faculty  tor  writing  a  set 
composition  on  a  prescribed  theme  ;  accordingly,  in  the  Lower  Grade 
at  least,  the  formal  essay,  as  a  test  in  composition,  may  occasionally 
be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

2nd.  He  will  be  exx)ected  to  give  evidence  of  such  power  of  interpre- 
tation  as  may  prove  that  he  has  been  trained  to  r^  with  care  and 
thought,  and  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

3rd.  He  must  also  show  a  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  English 
grammar  (including  et3anology  and  prosody),  ana  a  general  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  leading  grammatical  rules  under  some  system  in  current 
use.  But  his  proficiency  in  these  branches  will  be  judged  less  by  formal 
tests  than  by  the  range  and  precision  of  his  general  vocabulary,  and  by 
his  power  of  applying  grammatical  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  of 
woras  and  constructions  which  actually  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
reading.  In  the  Higher  Grade  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

4th.  In  regard  to  English  Literature^  my  Lords  think  that  candidates 
may  be  expected  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  authorship  and 
.  period  of  tne  leading  masterpieces  of  our  Literature.  This  need  involve 
no  multiplicity  of  biographical  or  bibliographical  detail,  and  it  may 
be  acquired  ^  ith  no  undue  burden  of  time  or  labour.  Knowledge  of 
Literary    History  should  in  all  cases   be  based  upon  a  first-hand 


fully  selected  range  of  English  c 

which  show  that  the  study  of  English  Literature  has  been  interpceted 
to  mean  the  committing  to  memory  of  lists  of  authors  and  their  books 
— ^and  the  answers  of  candidate^  so  trained  seldom  fail  by  an  occasional 
absurdity  to  give  evidence  of  such  training— will  be  treated  with,  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  will  not  be  held  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  the 
essential  parts  of  the  examination.  On  the  other  hand  such  answers  as 
show  independent  reading,  aireful  and  methodical  instruction,  or  intel- 
ligent criticism,  will  be  accorded  full  weight  in  ac^udging  marks,  more 
especially  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grades.  Lower  (Jrade  candidates 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  read  so  widely,  or  to  have  acquired  such 
powers  of  reflection  ;  and  the  standard  of  attainment  required  of  them 
in  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  correspondingly  less  exacting. 
Literary  History,  in  particular,  will  form  a  comparatively  unimportant 
element  in  the  examination  in  this  Grade.  But,  with  this  difference, 
the  study  of  Literature,  so  far  as  it  goas,  should  aim  at  the  same 
ends,  and  be  prosecuted  by  the  same  methods,  in  the  Lower  as  in  the 
Higher  Grade. 

5th.  History  and  Geography  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  school.  ^ly  Lords  are  well  aware  (*f  the  disadvantsiges  which, 
at  all  events  at  the  Lower  Grade  stage,  attend  the  testing  of  these 
Bubjocta,  and  particularly  of  Geography,  by  means  of  written  papers. 
For  the  present,  however,,  and  until  curricula  in  preparation  for  the 
Intenne4iate  Certificate  have  been  approved  for  all  scaools  presenting 
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Candidates  for  this  examination,  Their  Lordships  propose  to  retain 
History  and  Geography  as  integral  parts  of  the  Lnglish  paper  in  the 
Lower  Grade.  These  subjects  will  for  the  present  year  be  also  included 
in  the  Higher  Grade  Paper.  But  in  1908,  and  in  subsequent  years, 
three  distinct  papers  will  be  set  in  the  Higher  Grade,  i.e.,  one  in 
English,  one  in  History  and  one  in  Geography. 

December,  1906. 


Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modern  Languages. 

My  Lords  desire  to  remind  School  Authorities  of  the  terms  of  the 
Circulars  issued  on  tbe  15th  June  and  1st  August,  1901. 

While  neither  commercial  nor  literary  questions  will  be  included  in  the 
ordinary  French  and  German  Papers  of  any  Grade,  Their  Lordships  are 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  candidates  coming  forward,  to  have  special  papers 
set  in  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German.  Except  with  the 
expre.ss  sanction  of  the  Department,  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  this 
separate  examination  in  either  language  unless  he  has  already  passed  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  the  language  in  which  he  desires  to  be  examined. 

The  general  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  papers  will  be  much  the 
same  as  at  last  examination.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  who 
does  not  attain  a  certain  minimum  in  translation  and  composition. 

The  papers  set  for  Honoui*s  will  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  set  for  the 
Higher  Grade.  They  will  be  two  in  number,  the  first  consisting  mainly 
of  composition,  and  the  second  of  translation  and  more  advanced  grammar. 
My  Lords  do  not  propose  in  the  meantime  U)  discontinue  the  practice 
hitherto  followed  of  allowing  unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honours  in 
Modern  Languages  to  pa^s  in  the  Higher  Grade,  provided  their  work  bears 
witness  to  a  level  of  attainment  corresponding  to  that  required  for  a  pass 
in  the  Higher  Grade  on  a  Higher  Grade  paper. 

Candidates  in  the  Lower  Grade  will  be  required  to  reproduce  in  French 
or  German  a  story  that  has  been  read  aloud  to  them  in  English.  A  similar, 
thongh  not  necessarily  an  identical,  exercise  constitutes  a  recognised  part 
of  the  Higher  Grade  papers.  Neither  test  will,  however,  be  applied  to 
Honours  candidates.  Instead,  they  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity,  in  the 
first  Honours  paper,  of  showing  their  powers  of  free  composition  in  an 
essay  on  some  simple  theme. 

The  marks  given  for  fair  writing  in  the  German  character  now  form  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  ordinary  total. 

My  Lords  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  oral  side  of  Modern 
Language  Teaching.  In  several  cases  They  have  already  refused  to  admit 
to  the  examination  candidates  from  Schools  where  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  who  visits  the  School  shows  that  pronunciation  has  been  neglected. 
In  this  connection  Their  Lordships  desire,  further,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
regulations  as  to  oral  examination  which  are  laid  down  in  Circular  340. 

December,  1906. 

Note  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  Papers. 

My  Lords  have  considered  the  various  remarks  submitted  to  Them  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate.  In  the  past,  complaints  have  been  made  that  in 
certain  grades  the  papers  set  have  sometimes  been  of  undue  difficulty. 
Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  this,  my  Lords  a^ree  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  set  any  test  which  is  of  an  involved  or  confusing  character. 
But,  while  anxious  to  avoid  undue  difficulty,  my  Lords  cannot  hold  out 
the  hope  that  the  test  applied  in  judging  the  answers  to  such  papers  as 
may  be  set  will  be  relaxed.  One  of  the  objections  to  undue  difficulty  in 
questions  is  that  this  may  very  probably  lead  to  undue  leniency  in  the  test 
api)lied.  My  Lords  think  it  more  desirable  to  reverse  the  process ;  and, 
wnile  restricting  the  questions  or  exercises  to  a  moderate  standard,  to  be 
severe  in  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  correct  answering  as  a  minimum. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  having  regard  to  the  diverse  objectfi  which 
these  examinations  have  to  serve,  to  fix  the  precise  stanoard  whidi 
ought  to  be  maintained  ;  but  my  Lords  can  only  state  that  They  continue 
to  study  the  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  in  consultation 
with  those  best  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  papers  will  follow  the  model  of  1906. 

December,  1906. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  1907-  Circular  Se.**. 

SecoTidajy  Schools, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
17th  December,  1906. 
Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  propose  that  the  next 
AVritten  Examination  for  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  shall  begin 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June. 

2.  Mjr  Lords  would  strenuously  discourage  the  haphazard  presentation 
of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  the 
Examination  at  all,  ought  to  have  some  definite  form  of  Group  Certificate 
in  view. 

3.  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  are  now  granted  only  under 
the  conditions  explained  in  Circulars  340  and  389,  to  which  I  am  to  refer 
yqvi  for  particulars.  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination, 
the  official  corresiK)ndent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by 
the  1st  of  March,  on  a  form  *  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  a  list 
of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate 
Certificates  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

4.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letters  dated  16th 
May,- 1902, 28th  Januaiy,  1903,  and  31st  March,  1906,  respectively  (Circulars 
358,  375  and  392),  dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial, 
Technical,  Special  Group  and  Army  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
present  candidates  for  any  of  these,  application  for  recognition  of  the 
special  Course  to  be  followed  (if  not  alre^y  approved)  should  be  made  at 
once  to  the  Department,  accompanied  bjr  the  relative  Syllabuses  and  Time 
Tables.  I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that 
the  same  candidate  should  be  presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Group 
Certificate. 

5.  No  pupil  may  now  be  presented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candi- 
date for  Honours  in  more*  than  three  different  subjects.  If  for  special 
reasons  it  is  desired  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Department  must  previously  be  obtained.  Atter  the  Examination 
in  1907  Honours  papers  will  be  entirely  discontinued. 

6.  Your  attention  is  requested  to  the  accompanying  Notes  as  to  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Modern  Languages.  In  connection  with  Modern  Languages, 
I  am  again  to  remind  you  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Loros  have 
taken  to  secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
pronunciation.  With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  ask  your 
particular  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  note  as  now  revised. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  11th  Sep- 
tember, 1903  (Circular  376),  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Papei^s.  Two 
copies  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  are  enclosed  herewitL  Special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  modifications  in  the  regulations  as  to  presenta- 
tion in  Additional  Subjects  and  in  Book<keeping  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

I  am  to  point  out  that,  while  questions  in  Arithmetic  continue  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  papers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Grades,  no 
candidates  can  be  presented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

*  For  Leaving  Certificates  Form  A.  22,  and  for  Intermediate  Certificates 
Form  A.  104. 
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Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Qrade  and  in  Honours. 
These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 

A  few  pages  of  the  books  in  which  the  answers  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  square-ruled. 

8.  Candidates  ^ill  be  examined  in  Drawing,  Science  and  Gki^lic,  under 
the  conditions  indicated  respectively  in  the  Department's  Circulars  367, 
368  and  383. 

9.  No  candidate's  name  will  be  accepted  unless  he  or  she  will  be  at  least 
15  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  next  following  the  proposed  presen- 
tation. 

10.  As  those  Secondary  Schools  from  which  candidates  have  been 
previously  presented  are  kept  on  the  lists  of  the  Department,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  application  for  -the  admission  to  the  Written 
Examination  of  pupils  attending  them. 

11.  My  Lords  desire  to  remind  you  that  only  those  pupils  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Examination  who  have  been  in  regular  attencbnce  at  the 
School  at  which,  or  in  connection  with  which,  they  are  examined,  from 
January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination. 

Junior  students  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  Higher 
Grade  of  any  subject  included  in  the  approved  curriculum.  JiSee 
Article  10  {b)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers).  Ttiey 
may  not  he  presented  far  examination  in  the  Lower  Grade  of  any 
subject 

12.  As  last  year,  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  numbjBr  of  candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  appoint 
additional  Supervising  Officers  as  follows  : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant ; 

For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants  ;  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will  be  borne  by 
the  Department.    When  more  than  one  Supervising  Officer  is  required, 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  School  Authorities. 

13.  Owinff  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited  funds  at 
Their  Lordsliips'  disposal  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  make  a  small  charge 
for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge  will  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Steuthbes. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examination^  1907.  Circular  366. 

State-aided  Schools  only. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
17th  December,  1906. 
Sib, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that,  as  in  previous  years,  candidates 
from  the  Higher  Departments  of  State-aided  Schools  wiU  be  admitted  to 
the  Examination,  if  upon  due  enquiry  these  Departments  should  appear  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  benefits  of  the  Examination  being 
extended  to  the  scholars  in  attendance. 

2.  My  Lords  would  strenuously  discourage  the  haphazard  presentation 
of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  the 
Examination  at  all  ought  to  have  some  definite  form  of  Group  Certificate 
in  view.  The  Examination  is  intended  to  be  a  test  of  higher  education 
only,  and  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  pupilH  will  continue 
their  studies  to  a  sta^e  of  some  advancement^  Their  LorcU^ips  think  that 
attention  should  be  directed  rather  to  the  opportunities  for  special  work 
which  are  furnished  by  the  Supplementary  Courses  sanctioned  in  Article 
21  of  the  Code. 
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If.  after  the  Examination,  it  is  found  that  the  presentations  of  the 
candidates  from  any  particular  School  indicate  that  no  serious  attempt 
is  being  made  to  fulfil  the  proper  purpose  of  the  Examination,  my 
Lords  reserve  to  Themselves  the  right  to  disallow  the  i>aj)ers. 

A  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Written  Examination 
(H  (14))  will  be  sent  to  all  State-aided  Schools  from  which  candidates 
were  presented  this  year.  All  the  information  reciuired  by  the 
Denartment  should  be  given  on  this  form,  and  no  letter  should  he  sent 
witii  it  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  to  explain. 

Forms  for  other  Schools  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department. 

3.  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  are.  now  granted  only  on  the 
conditions  explained  in  Circulars  340  and  389,  to  whicb  I  am  to  refer  you 
for  particulars.  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination,  the 
oflicial  correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by 
the  Ist  of  March,  on  a  form  *  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  a  list  of 
those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate 
Certificates  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

4.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letters  dated  16th 
Mav^  1902,  and  28th  January,  1903,  respectively  (Circulars  358  and  375), 
dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  C'ommercial,  Technical,  and  Special 
Group  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to  nresent  candidates  for  any  of 
these,  application  for  recognition  of  the  special  Course  to  be  followed  (if  not 
already  approved)  should  oe  made  at  once  to  the  Department,  accompanied 
by  the  relative  Syllabuses  and  Time-Tables.  I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  Tfceir  Lordships  that  the  same  candidate  should  be 
presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Group  Certificate. 

5.  No  pupil  may  now  be  presented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candi- 
date for  Honours  in  more  than  three  different  subjects.  If  for  special 
reasons  it  is  desired  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Department  must  previously  be  obtained.  After  the  Examination 
in  1907  Honour  Papers  will  be  entirely  discontinued. 

6.  Your  attention  is  requested  to  the  accompanying  Notes  as  to  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Modern  Languages.  In  connection  with  Modern  Languages, 
I  am  again  to  remind  you  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Lords  have 
taken  to  secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
pronunciation.  With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  ask  your 
particular  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Note  as  now  revised. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  the  11th 
September,  1903  (Circular  37G),  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Papers.  A 
copy  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  is  enclosed  herewith.  Special  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  modifications  in  the  regulations  as  to  presentation  in 
Additional  Subjects  and  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  while  questions  in  Arithmetic  continue  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  Pajjers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Grades,  no  candi- 
dates can  be  presented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 

A  few  pages  of  the  books  in  which  the  answers  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  square-ruled. 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Drawing,  Science  and  Gaelic  under 
the  conditions  indicated  respectively  in  the  Department's  Circulars  367, 
368  and  383. 

9.  No  candidate's  name  will  be  accepted  unless  he  or  she  will  be  at 
least  16  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  next  following  the  proposed 
presentation. 

*  For  Leaving  Certificates  Form  A.  22,  aud  for  Intermediate  Certificates 
Form  A.  104. 
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10.  The  Written  Examination  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  IQth  June. 

1 1.  Candidates  must  be— 

(a)  Pupils  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the  School  from 
January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination  ;  or 

(6)  Junior  Students  ;  or 

(c)  Pupil  Teachers  or  Ex -pupil  Teachers  actually  engaged  in  the 
School. 

Junior  Students  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  higher 
grade  of  any  subject  included  in  the  approved  curriculum.  (See  Article 
10  {h)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers).  They  may  not 
he  pi^sented  for  examinatum  in  the  Lower  Grad^  of  any  subject. 

12.  Pupils  from  Continuation  Classes  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Examination. 

13.  No  grant  is  attached  to  a  pass  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination. 

14.  In  order  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Written  Examination,  which 
are  on  a  larg:e  scale,  may  be  duly  made,  my  Lords  must  decline  to  consider 
any  application  for  admission  to  the  Examination  which  is  not  received  by 
the  20th  March  next.  Application  must  be  made  in  respect  of  those 
Schools  from  which  candidates  were  admitted  this  year,  as  well  as  for  those 
in  connexion  with  which  no  examination  has  yet  been  held. 

15.  As  last  year,  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each 
room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  appoint  additional 
Supervising  Officers  as  follows  : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant ; 
For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants  ;  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer /<>?•  each  subject  will  be  borne  by 
the  Department.     When  more  than  one  Supervising  Officer  is  requirea, 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  School  Authorities. 

16.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited  funds  at 
Their  Lordships'  disposal^  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  make  a  small  charge 
for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge  will  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible. 

Place  of  Examination. 

17.  (a)  My  Lords  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  separate  examination  for  a 
small  number  of  candidates  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  their  attendance 
at  another  School,  where  an  examination  is  to  be  held,  would  be 
impracticable. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  School  Board  which  proposes  to  present  candidates 
from  two  or  more  Schools  within  the  district  of  the  Board,  fdl  the  candi- 
dates must  be  examined  together  at  one  school,  if  there  is  sufficient 
accommodation. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examination^  1907.  Circular  383. 

Gadic, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
1st  December,  1906. 
Sib, 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  prepared  to  consider  appli- 
cations for  the  examination  in  Gaelic  of  pupils  or  pupil  teachers  in 
Schools  in  which  provision  is  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  that 
language.*     This  examination  forms  an  integral   part  of  the  Leading 

*  Candidates  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1907,  who  desire  to 
obtain  marlu  for  Gaelic  must  be  presented  at  this  examination.     {See  Syllabas. ) 
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Certificate  Examination,  but,  in  the  meantime,  only  one  standard  is 
recognised  for  a  pass,  that  standard  being  regarcled  as  ec^uivalent  to  the 
Lower  Grade  in  other  language  subjects.  In  order  that  applications  for 
examination  may  be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied— 

(a)  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  for  work  in  this  special 
subject  are  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department  ; 
(6)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory  ; 
(c)  that  all  pupils  presented  will  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  on  the 
1st  January  succeeding  the  examination,  and  that  they  have  followed 
the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 

I  am  to  say  that  my  Lords  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the 
preceding  conditions,  inasnuich  as  their  fulfilment  will  render  it  possible 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  determining  the 
success  or  failure  of  individual  candidates.  It  is  Their  Lordships'  desire 
that  much  should  depend  on  the  actual  record  of  work  performed  by  each 
pupil  during  the  period  of  instruction. 

So  far  as  outside  tests  are  concerned,  I  am  to  explain  that  ability  to 
conduct  a  conversation  in  Gaelic  will  be  regarded  as  essential.  The 
w^ritten  paper  (in  which  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaiies  of  Macleod 
and  Dewar  or  of  Msiceachan  should  be  followed)  will  comprise  (1)  trans- 
lation into  English  of  unseen  prose  and  verse  passages  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  chosen  from  standard  Gaelic  literature,  (2)  translation  into 
Gaelic  of  a  simple  English  passage,  (3)  reproduction  in  Gaelic  of  a  short 
story  read  aloud  in  English.  (4)  questions  on  elementary  Gaelic  grammar. 

The  written  paper  will  be  set  in  the  usual  course  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  written  plortion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The 
application  of  the  conversational  test  and  the  verification  of  the  teacher's 
verdict  will  be  entrusted  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  or  to  some 
other  person  specially  appointed,  who  will  visit  the  Sch(x>l  on  a  date  to 
be  arranged  with  the  School  Authorities.  On  the  occasion  of  that  visit 
a  list  of  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Examiner  which  shall  show, 
as  regards  each  candidate,  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  each 
branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as  deterniined  by  the  teacher's  award 
of  marks  througnout  the  course.  All  exercise  books  of  the  candidates 
must  be  preserved  and  must  be  available  for  reference  by  the  Examiner, 
who  will  also  apply  such  tests  relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction 
as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  my  Lords  have  deliberately  refrained  from 
otfering  any  suggestions  as  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  curricula 
of  which  They  would  be  prepared  to  approve.  Circumstances  vary  con- 
siderably, and  it  appears  inexpedient  to  lay  down  definite  regulations 
until  experience  has  shown  what  is  the  minimum  that  may  properly  be 
exacted.  In  the  meantime,  each  case  will  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and 
provisional  approval  will  be  extended  to  any  well  arranged  course  that 
offers  reasonable  opportunity  for  serious  study.  It  is  haidly  necessarv  to 
add  that,  while  there  may  Be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  r^»ra  to 
the  curriculum,  the  standard  of  pass  all  over  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
an  absolutely  uniform  one. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candidates  in  Gaelic,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  or  for  the  award  of  marks 
for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  1907.  application  should  be  made 
on  the  accompanying  form,  which  should  reacn  the  Department  not  later 
than  1st  March,  1907. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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Leaving  Certificate  Examination  Circular  367. 

and 
King's  Scholarship  Examination 

^^^^^^  Scotch  Education  Department, 


Sir, 


31st  December,  1906. 


1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to  conuder 
applications  for  next  yearns  examination  in  Drawing  of  pupils  in  Secondary 
Scnools,  or  in  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  or  Supplementary  Courses  of 
Elementary  Schools.  This  examination  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  but  only  one  standard  is  recognised  for  a 
pass.  If  a  pupil  who  has  already  passed  gives  evidence  of  further  success- 
ful work  in  this  subject  in  subsequent  years,  an  endorsement  to  that  effect 
will  be  made  upon  the  Leaving  Certificate  he  may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his 
school  career.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  previously  obtained  an 
Intermediate  Certificate  such  an  endorsement  would  fall  to  be  made  on  the 
back  of  that  Certificate.  In  order  that  applications  for  examination  may 
be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied — 

(a)  that  the  School  is  suitably  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  Drawing ; 

(b)  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  such  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Department ; 

(c)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory ; 

(d)  that  all  the  pupils  presented  will  be  over  15  years  of  age  on  the  Ist 
January  succeedmg  the  examination,  and  that  they  have  been  under 
instruction  according  to  the  approved  curriculum  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years,  receiving  instruction  for  two  hours  a  week  or  for  such 
time  otherwise  distributed  as  will  amount  in  the  aggr^ate  to  an 
average  of  two  houra  a  week  over  the  whole  period  of  instruction, 
provided  always  that  the  distribution  of  instruction  is  approved  as 
satisfactory.*  In  this  connection,  however,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
terms  of  the  next  succeeding  paragraph,  numbered  2. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  award  of  Intermediate  Certificates  in  1907,  whose 
curriculum  includes  Drawing,  even  though  owing  t-o  special  circumstanceSy 
the  conditions  for  a  poM^  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding  jiara^raph  (d)  have 
not  beenfid/iUed,  should  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  consideration  of 
their  work  in  that  subject.  But  as  a  rule,  such  candidates  will  be  expected 
to  have  been  under  instruction  for  two  hours  a  week  during  each  year  in 
which  Drawing  has  been  included  in  their  approved  curriculum. 

3.  When  the  application  is  admitted,  an  examination  will  be  held  either 
at  the  school  or  at  some  convenient  centre,  by  Inspectors  of  the  Department 
or  by  other  persons  specially  appointed.  As  far  as  possible,  the  examination 
will  be  held  on  a  date  convenient  for  the  school. 

4.  A  list  of  candidates,  including  Pupil  Teachers  desirous  of  being 
examined  for  the  purpase  of  obtaining  marks  in  Drawing  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination,  1907,  must  be  presented  to  the  Examiner  on 
Forms  A.  51  and  A.  52,  which  shall  show  as  regards  each  candidate  the 
precise  amount  of  instruction  received,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  each 
branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as  determined  by  the  teacher's  award 
of  marks  throughout  the  course.  Cases  where,  for  good  reason  shown, 
Pupil  Teacher  candidates  have  not  completed  a  full  three  years  of  an 
approved  course,  will  nevertheless  be  specially  considered  by  the  Examiner 
with  a  view  to  tne  award  of  marks  on  a  lower  scale  for  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  1907. 

5.  All  drawings  and  exercises  of  the  candidates  must  be  preserved  and 
must  be  available  for  reference  by  the  Exaininer,  who  vdW  also  set  such 
tests  relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.    Where  for  purposes  of  guidance  or  instruction  the  teacher  has 

*  In  special  ciroumstances  the  Department  may  accept  an  average  of  less  than 
two  complete  hours  a  vmtikf  provided  always  that  the  conrse  of  lostruction  to 
be  approved  extends  over  a  coDtinaoiifl  period  of  more  than  three  years. 
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found  it  necessary  to  work  upon  a  pupilV  drawing,  the  words  "Worked 
upon  "  should  be  written  in  the  comer  and  initialled  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  all  drawings  should  be  executed  upon  separate 
sheets  of  paper  instead  of  in  books.  Each  drawing  when  completed  could 
then  be  placed  in  the  candidate's  portfolio,  colour  work  and  black-and- 
white  work  being  kept  distinct. 

6.  Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates,  either  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate,  or  for  consideration  of  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  or  for  the  award  of  marks  for  the  King  s  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  should  make  application  to  the  Department  at  once  for 
Form  A.  46  ;  this  form,  duly  completed,  should  be  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment not  later  than  the  1st  March,  1907. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 


Leamng  Certificate  Examination  Circular  368. 

and 
Kin^n  Scholarship  Exa m ina t ion. 

''^^^^"■^^'  Scotch  Education  Department, 

^  31st  December,  1906. 

1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  the  examination  in  Science  of  pupils  in  Secondary  Schools 
or  in  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  or  Supplementary  Courses  of 
Elementary  Schools.  Only  those  scholai-s  who  have  received  instruction 
is  Science  in  recognised  Schools,  according  to  a  curriculum  which  extends 
over  at  least  three  years  and  provides  throughout  in  every  case  for  exi)eri- 
mental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  be  accepted  for  the  examination, 
success  in  which  will  testify  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  an  approved 
course  of  instruction  in  the  subject.  An  accepted  course  must  embrace,  as 
a  rule,  a  minimum  of  480  hours'  instruction  in  Science. 

2.  The  examination  forms  an  integml  part  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  but  will  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in  other  subjects, 
where  one  or  more  papers  are  set  for  all  candidates.  Instead  of  this,  it  will 
be  chiefly  oral  and  practical,  and  in  each  School  will  be  based  upon  the 
curriculum  of  the  Scnool,  and  upon  the  profession  made  of  the  work  done, 
provided  that  the  curriculum  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  character 
and  the  profession  of  work  as  adequate  in  amount.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  standaixi  will  oe  a  high  and,  so  far  as  my  Lords  can 
secure  it^  a  unifonn  one.  As  in  ]>revious  years,  this  examination  in  Science 
will  be  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard.  If  a  pupil  who  has  once  passed 
gives  evidence  of  further  successful  work  in  Science  in  subsequent  years, 
an  endorsement  to  that  effect  will  be  made  ui)on  the  Group  Certificate  he 
may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his  School  career. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  award  of  Intermediate  Certificates  in  1907  whose 
curriculum  includes  Science  should  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  con- 
sideration of  their  work.  But,  as  a  rule,  such  candidates  will  be  expected 
to  have  been  under  instruction  for  three  hours  a  week  during  each  year  in 
which  Science  has  been  included  in  their  approved  ciurriculum. 

4.  Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates  at  the  next  examination  for 
either  of  the  foregomg  purposes,  or  for  the  purjwse  of  obtaining  marks  at 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1907,*  snould  make  application  to  the 
Department  at  once  for  Form  A.  58  ;  this  Form,  duly  completed,  should  be 
received  at  the  Department  not  later  than  the  1st  March,  1907. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 

♦N.li. — Cases  where,  for  good  reason  Hho>vn,  Pupil  Teacher  Candidates  have 
not  completed  a  fall  three  years  of  an  approved  course,  will  neverthelesa  be 
specially  considered  by  the  lixamioer  witii  a  view  to  the  award  of  marks  on  a 
lower  scale  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1907. 
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Secondary  Sckoola  Circular  372. 

Intpection^  1907. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  January,  1907. 
Sib, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of 
Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  my  Lords  whether  inspection  is  this  year  desired  for  the  above- 
named  school.  If  so,  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms  should  be  filled  up 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  your  earUest  convenience. 

I  am  to  remind  vou  that  all  schools  from  which  pupils  are  presented  at 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  must  be  inspected  under  the  direction 
of  my  Lords. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Reports  ui)on  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  Lords,  should,  if  printed  or  published, 
be  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  certain 
portions  are  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Managers. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STfiUTHEKS. 


Secondary  SchoolB, Circular  373. 

Iwpecticn  under  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Scotland)  Act,  1882. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  January,  1907. 
Sir, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of 
Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  my  Lords  would  be  glad  if 
you  would,  at  your  early  convenience,  fill  up  and  for\\ard  to  the  Depart- 
ment one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  Loras,  should,  if  printed  or 
published,  oe  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
certain  portions  are  intended  only  for  tnc  consideration  of  the  Managers. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 


Intermediate  Certificates.  Circular  389. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
24th  March,  1906. 
Sib, 

.  1.  Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  16th  January,  1902 
(No.  340),  I  am  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  re^rd  the  system  of  Group 
Certificates  therein  established  as  now  sufficiently  developed  to  render 
possible  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  upon  a  satisfactory  permanent  basis. 

2.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  genanl  education 
suitable  for  the  re(iuirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  15  or  16,  or, 
alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  although  they  continue  in  attendance  until  17 
or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to  devote  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  their  school 
life  to  some  form  of  more  si^ecialized  study—literary,  scientific,  technical 
or  comnierciiil.  The  fundamental  conditions  of  issue  ought,  therefore,  to 
be — that  the  course  of  education,  to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  ls  sound, 
judged  by  educational  principles ;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose ; 
and  that,  in  each  subject  of  the  course,  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers 
of  proved  competency.  L^pon  tlj^  observance  of  these  principles  my  iorda 
pow  propose  to  inAfiU 
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3.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  unden:tood  that  Their  Lordships  have 
no  desire  to  iniDose  a  rigid  uniformity  of  curriculum.  While  the  recog- 
nition  of  anv  school  as  a  Higher  Grade— or,  more  generally,  an  Intermediate 
—School  will  imo  facto  carry  with  it  the  right  of  presenting  pupils  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  Their  Lordships  will  give  favourable  consideration 
to  proposals  from  other  schools,  including  Secondary  Schools,  in  all  cases 
where  the  course  sujg^ted  for  approval  extends  over  three  years  and 
makes  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in  a  sufficiently  wide  but  not 
heterogeneous  range  of  subjects  of  Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my  Lords  wiH  in 
the  meantime  regard  as  'provisionally  approved,'  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  on  its  new  conditions,  all  schools  that  have,  in 
1905  or  in  any  preceding  year,  successfully  presented  candidates  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  as  described  in  Circular  340.  This  provisional 
approval  will  extend  until  the  Examination  of  1907.  inclusive,  any  group 
ot  subjects  that  conforms  to  the  conditions  of  Circular  340  being  accepted 
as  the  subjects  of  a  provisionally  approved  curriculum.  In  1908  and 
following  years  Intermediate  Certificates  will  not  be  issued  to  the  pupils 
of  any  school  other  than  a  Higher  Grade  School,  unless  its  *  Intermediate 
Curriculum '  shall  have  been  specifically  approved  by  Their  Lordships.* 

6.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these  principles 
carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage.  The  nsk  ol  a 
chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  can  now  be  avoided 
by  attaching  a  substantial  degree  of  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  various 
teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  may  have  passed.  The  value  of 
such  an  arrangement  has  long  been  recognised  bv  their  Lordships.  The 
idea  that  underlies  it  has  already  taken  practical  snape  in  connection  with 
the  qualifying  examination  for  admission  to  Supplementary  Courses,  and 
also  m  connection  with  the  record  that  is  preserved  of  the  work  done  by 
students  in  training  for  teachers.  In  both  these  instances  the  results  have 
been  most  encouraging  and  such  as  fully  to  iustify  my  Lords  in  availing 
Themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  that  has  presented  itself  for 
formally  inviting  the  teachers  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to 
assume  a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are  to  be 
awarded  to  tneir  pupils.  In  future,  no  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be 
granted  or  withheld  without  fair  consideration  of  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  as  shown  by  their 
work  in  school.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative 
only.  The  rate  of  further  advance  will  necessarily  be  determined  by 
experience. 

6.  The  line  of  action  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious  consequences. 
All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certificates  must  have 
completed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety.  They  must  also  be 
presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that  examination.  Further, 
such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous,  taking  place  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The  lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  16,  as 
at  present.  The  presentation  will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  each 
of  the  subjects  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Group  Certificate,  excellence  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as  com- 
pensating for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due  account  will  be 
taken,  moreover,  of  those  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to  which  the  direct 
test  of  examination  papers  cannot  well  be  applied.  The  general  standard 
which  Their  Lordships  would  desire  to  keep  before  them  is  the  degree  of 
all-round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average  ability  might 

*  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  Their  Lordships  to  make  qualification  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  course 
approved  for  any  form  of  Leaving  Certificate.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  patting  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate  should,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  period,  take  such 
ptops  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  approval  for  its  *  Intermediate  Cumculum,' 
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reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
ordinary  diligence. 

7.  It  will  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate.  Their  Lordships  feel  that  the  time  has  hardly 
come  when  They  ought  entirely  to  prohibit  presentations  in  the  Lower 
Grade  in  single  subjects.  But  They  would  strongly  urge  upon  Managers 
the  wisdom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  a  practice  which 
cannot  be  defended  on  educational  grounds.  In  order  to  make  Their  own 
position  perfectly  clear,  my  Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  altogether 
the  issuing  of  documents  m  attestation  of  Lower  Gnide  passes.  As  here- 
tofore, the  results  of  the  written  examination  will  be  communicated  to  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  and  a  complete  record  will  be  retained  in  the 
Department.  Should  any  candidate  desire  to  utilise  a  success  in  order  to 
secure  exemption  from  some  other  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  Department,  whence  the  information 
will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  examining  body  in  question, 

I  have,  etc,, 

J,  Stbutrbrs, 

JuMvin^  cmd  Intermediate  CerttficaUs.  Circular  340. 

{E^vited.) 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
16th  January,  1902, 
Sib, 

1.  With  reference  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  of  20th  December,  1901, 
I  am  now  to  lay  before  yon  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
proposed  that  Leaving  Certificates  shall  in  future  be  issued. 

2.  Mv  Ijords  have  decided  that  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  Certificates. 
One  of  these,  the  Leaving  Certificate  proper,  is  intended  to  mark  the 
completion  oi  a  full  course  of  secondary  education.  The  other,  to  be 
called  the  Intermediate  Certificate,*  is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  schools  which,  although  they  may  be  doing  valuable  work  in 
secondary  subjects,  are  yet  unable,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  retain 
their  pupils  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  proper.  This  latter  Certificate  will,  however,  always 
be  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  who  may  satibfj;  the  prescribed  conditions. 
I  am  to  remind  you  that,  while  candidates  will  no  longer  be  furnished 
with  a  "  Leaving  Certificate "  for  each  subject  in  which  they  may  be 
successful,  they  will  receive  instead  a  document  certifying  that  they  have 
passed  in  a  specified  subject  and  grade  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Exami- 
nation.^ Applicants  for  Leaving  Certificates  must  have  been  receiving 
higher  instruction  at  some  recognised  school  for  not  less  than  four  years. 
In  the  case  of  applicants  for  Intermediate  Certificates,  the  corresponding 
period  shall  be  two  years, 

3.  To  prevent  over-pressure,  it  seems  to  Their  Lordships  desirable  that  a 
minimum  age  should  be  fixed.  They  therefore  propose  that  a  Leaving 
Certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  candidate  who  is  under  17  years  of 
age  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  he  passes  the  last  of  the 
written  examinations  that  would  fall  to  be  recorded  on  the  face  of  his 
Certificate,  Similarly,  the  limit  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be 
16. 

4.  So  far  as  the  written  Examination  is  concerned,  the  following  are  the 
conditions  that  have  been  approved  of  by  my  Lords. 

(a)  Candidates  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  must  have  passed  in  four 
subjects  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard,  or  in  three  subjects  on  the 
Higher  Grade  standard  and  two  on  the  Lower.    A  pass  in  Drawing 

•  For  revised  conditions  goyeming  th^  issue  of  the  Xntermodiate  Certificate, 
see  CironlAT  389. 
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will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  two  Lower  Grade  passes.  All 
candidates  must  have  passed  in  Higher  English  and  in  either  Higher 
or  Lower  Grade  Mathematics.  The  remaining  subjects  may  be  either 
Science  with  one  or  more  languages  (Latin.  Greek,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Italian),  or  languages  only.  But  where  two  or  more 
languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  the  candidate's  group  must 
include  either  Higher  or  Lower  Grade  Ijatin.  A  pass  in  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  Science  (in  each  of  which  subjects  there  is  only  one 
examination)  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  pass  on  the  Higher  Grade 
standard.* 

(b)  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  must  have  passed  in 
four  subjects,  at  leajst  one  of  these  subjects  being  on  the  Higher  Grade' 
standard.t  AH  candidates  must  have  passed  in  English  and  in 
Mathematics,  but  a  pass  in  Higher  Arithmetic  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  pass  in  Lower  Mathematics. t  The  remaining  subjects  may  be 
either  Science  with  one  language  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  German), 
or  languages  only.  There  being  only  one  examination  in  Science,  and 
that  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard,  candidates  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  be  deemed  to  have  passed  in  Science 
on  the  Lower  Grade  standard  it  they  have  satisfied  tne  Ins[)ector  who 
visits  the  School  as  to  their  due  instruction  and  progress  in  Experi- 
mental Science  and  have  also  passed  in  Drawing. § 

5.  In  all  cases  a  pass  in  Honours  shall  be  held  to  cover  a  pass  in  Higher 
Grade,  and  a  pass  m  Higher  Grade  to  cover  a  pass  in  Lower  Grade.  The 
grade  in  which  a  candidate  passes  in  each  of  the  subjects  in  respect  of 
which  the  Certificate  is  awarded  will  be  recorded  on  the  face  of  the 
Certificate.  Any  further  successes  that  may  have  been  gained,  such  as 
passes  in  any  of  the  additional  Mathematical  subjects,  or  in  Book<keepinff 
and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  in  Commercial  French  or  (Commercial 
German,  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  candidate  by  being  endorsed  on 
the  Certificate. 

6.  I  am,  however,  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their 
Lordships  that  Certificates  of  either  cla.s8  shall  be  issued  merely  on  the 
strength  of  the  requisite  number  of  passes  in  the  written  Examination. 
My  Lords  must  be  satisfied  that  the  course  of  instruction  undergone  by 
the  candidate  has  been  of  adequate  range  and  quality,  and  that  proper 
attention  has  been  paid  to  those  elements  of  the  curriculum  that  do  not 
admit  of  being  fully  tested  by  written  papers.  The  Inspector  who  visits 
the  School  will  be  instructed  to  enciuire  and  report  to  their  Lordships  as  to 
these  points.  Such  enquiries  will  be  directed  towards  ascertaining,  for 
instance,  whether  the  study  of  subjects  in  which  passes  have  been  secured 
in  former  years,  is  being  continued  in  adequate  measure,  whether  a 
candidate's  knowledge  of  a  language,  English  or  other,  has  been  wholly 
obtained  from  disconnected  reading,  or  whether  he  has  a  real  acquaintance 
with  at  least  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  its  literature,  and  whether, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  modern  language,  sufficient  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  training  of  the  ear.  In  certain  circumstances,  even  in  the 
present  year,  my  Lords  may  deem  it  advisable  to  call  for  a  special  report 
as  to  the  appearance  made  by  individual  candidates  under  oral  examination, 
and  They  wish  teachers  and  managers  to  understand  that  increasing 
importance  will  be  attached  to  this  aspect  of  the  Examination  in  future. 

7.  To  facilitivte  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination,  the  official 
correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by  the  let  of 

The  following  modifications  have  been  made  since  the  first  issue  of  this 
Circular : — 

*  A  pasH  in  Gaelic  is  reckoned  as  a  pass  on  the  Lower  Grade  (C.  383). 
t  The  pass  in  Higlier  Grade  is  not  now  insisted  upon  (C<  389). 
t  After  1906  Higlier  Aritlimetic  ceases  to  be  accepted  as  an  alternative 
for  Lower  Mathematics  (0.  376). 

8  A  pass  in  Drawing  is  not  now  iiwisted  upon,  provided  that  candidfttiw 
have  gone  through  an  approved  course  of  ingtruction  in  ggiep^e  p^teadpig 
orer  not  le««  thiin  W  hour*  (C.  388).       ■ 
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March,  on  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  a  lint  of  those 
pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate  Certificates 
at  the  end  of  the  session. 

8.  The  present  Circular  entirely  supersedes  the  existing  regulations  for 
the  issue  of  Group  Certificates,  except  in  so  far  as  application  for  these 
latter  may  still  be  made  on  behalf  of  such  candidates  as  have  fulfilled  the 
whole  of  the  necessary  conditions  not  later  than  the  Examination  of  1901. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  new  Certificates,  candidates  who  hold  what  have 
hitherto  oeen  termed  "Leaving  Certificates"  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
passed  in  the  subject  and  grade  thereon  specified. 

'9.  These  changes,  which  have  been  decided  upon  after  prolonged  and 
careful  deliberation,  are  introduced  with  the  view  of  fostering  continuous 
and  well-regulated  courses  of  study  according  to  a  definite  plan.  My 
Lords  trust  that,  in  carrying  them  out,  They  may  rely  upon  a  continuance 
of  that  loyal  support  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  managers  to  which  the 
benefits  that  have  so  far  resulted  from  the  institution  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  have  been  in  no  small  measure  due.  In  particular, 
teachers  should  endeavour  to  secure  that  the  new  Certificates  are  not 
claimed  on  behalf  of  pupilsiwho  intend  to  return  to  school  (this  applies 
vnth  special  force  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate),  while  managers  snould 
do  their  best  to  impress  upon  the  public,  and  chiefly  upon  parents  and  upon 
employers,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  such  Certificates  as  evidence  that  their 
possessors  have  not  merely  been  successful  in  some  isolated  examination, 
but  have  reached  a  certain  stage  in  a  course  of  sound  educational  training 
fitted  to  develop  their  intelligence  and  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  life. 

I  have,  etc., 

H.  Craik. 


Lea'*  i Tiff  C^riificaU  Examination^  1907.  Circular  349. 

Written  Examination. 

Scotch  Education  Department  ^ 
25th  March,  1907. 
Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  June,  and  I  am  to  gi\e  the  following 
further  particulars  with  resi>ect  to  it. 

2.  In  a  few  days  the  Department  will  issue  a  form  on  which  exact 
infoi-raation  will  be  asked  as  to  the  numl)ers  to  be  examined  in  the  various 
grades  of  each  subject. 

This  form  (H.  (1) )  should  be  returned  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  any  case  so  as  to  reach  this  OflSce  not  later  than  the 
18th  April. 

To  prevent  disappointment  on  the  day  of  the  Examination,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  form  should  be  correctly  filled  up. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  (a)  Pupils  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  school  from  January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination  ;  or  {b)  Junior 
Students*  :  or  (c)  Pupil  Teachers  or  Ex-Pupil  Teachers  actually  engaged  in 
a  State-aiaed  School. 

No  Pupil,  Junior  Student,  or  Pupil  Teacher  who  is  not  a  hmid  fide 
candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  Room,  and  if  a 
candidate  attempts  a  Paper,  his  answers,  whatever  may  be  their 
character,  must  be  sent  to  the  Department. 

4.  The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  written  Examination  : 
—English    (  including    questions  on   Modern    History  and  Geography), 


♦  Junior  Slu<Viit*  8h<»ul<l  be  presented  on  tlie  Higher  Grade  Standard 
only  :  see  Article  10  {b)  of  ths  Kcgnlations  for  the  Prtliminary  Education,  Ac, 

Googk 
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Latin,  Greek,  French,  Gennan,  Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic.  Mathematics. 
Book-keeping  with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  French,  and 
Commercial  German. 

5.  If  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  present  pupils  in  Italian, 
intimation  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  by  3rd  April. 

6.  Papers  in  three  Grades— Lower,  Higher,  and  Honours— will  be  set  in 
each  of  these  subjects  except  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic,  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German, 
where  only  one  Grade  of  Paper  will  be  set. 

7.  For  information  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Papers  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  I  am  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  I  am  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Note  as  to  Papers  in  English,  the  Note  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  Papers,  and 
the  Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modern  Languages.  Copies  of  these  Notes  have 
already  been  sent  to  you.* 

8.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  examination  will  be  general,  and  not  ia 
prescribed  Dooks.  In  the  English  Papers,  where  this  might  operate 
unfairly,  the  Department  will  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  giving 
a  considerable  choice  of  questions  in  History,  Literature,  and  Geography. 
Such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  wiU  enable  a  candidate  to  answer  satis- 
factorily a  sufficient  number  of  the  questions  set  in  History  and  Geography 
will  be  expected  from  every  pupil  Candidates  in  the  Honours  Grade  will 
be  at  liberty  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  set  in  the  First  Paper  (Higher 
Grade  Paper)  in  History  and  Geography,  and  the  marks  obtained  will  b© 
allowed  to  count  towards  the  number  required  to  obtain  a  pass. 

9.  Candidates  who  are  presented  in  the  Lower  and  Higher  Grades  of 
Modern  Languages  will  be  required,  sa  a  test  of  Composition,  to  write 
a  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  version  of  a  short  and  simple  piece  of 
English  narrative  which  will  either  be  read  out  during  the  Examination, 
or  put  before  each  candidate  in  the  form  of  a  summeury.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misapprehension,  I  may  explain  that,  where  the  passive 
is  read  out,  this  will  be  done  once  or  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer,  or, 
if  desired,  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  Supervising 
Officer,  and  that  the  candidates  will  then  be  required  to  reproauce  tho 
substance  of  it  from  memory  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
Candidates  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  notes  while  the  passage  is  being 
read.    A  similar  test  will  be  applied  in  Gaelic. 

10.  The  Department  have  noticed,  with  regret,  that  a  large  number  of 
candidates  are  presented  in  a  grade  higher  than  their  attainments  warrant, 
and  thus  the  number  of  failures  is  considerably  increased.  It  is  not  pro.- 
posedj  in  the  meantime,  to  discontinue  the  practice  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  of  allowing  candidates,  in  certain  cases,  to  pass  in  a  lower  gmde 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  presented.  Tne  Department  will, 
however^  be  unable  to  grant  a  pass  in  the  Lower  Grade  in  any  subject 
to  candidates  who  take  Papers  in  the  ..Honours  Grade  and  fail  to  pass 
in  the  Higher  or  Honours  Grade.  In  Mathematics  a  candidate  will  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  pass  in  a  lower  grade  than  that  in  which  he  is 
presented. 

11.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  English,  two  Papers  will  be 
required  in  the  Honours  Grade.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
the  First  Honours  Paper  will  be  entirely  separate  from  that  set  for  the 
Higher  Grade.  In  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  separate 
Papers  will  be  set,  but  a  pass  will  be  granted  to  those  candidates  only  who 
satisfy  the  Examiners  in  both  branches. 

*  These  papers  are  on  sale  (price  6d. )  and  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
throngh  any  bookseller,  from  Ouver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  or  Wyman  &  Sons, 
Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

If  you  require  copies  you  should  ask  for  the  Pamphlet  containing  the 
Circulai-s  relating  to  th«  Leaving  CertUicate  Examination  to  be  held  this  year. 
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12.  The  examination  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  each  centre, 
begiaiiixig  on  Wednesday,  June  19tlL  The  subjects  will,  h^  ta^en  in  the 
foQowing  order  ; 


Wednesday,  June  19th  • 

tl».in. 

Mathematka :  f^per  I.  (fiower  and 
Higher)  andrAlifebiu  (Honourt)). 

'«•            If        »i    •       - 

,       2  p.Bl. 

.Mathematical  ^Paper  11.  (Lower 
and  Higher)  and  Geometry 
(Honours). 

Thursday,  June  20th    - 

10  a.m. 

Enelish  (Lower,  Higher,  and  let 
Honours.) 

»»          »»        »>       ■ 

2  p.m. ' 

Mathematics  ;  Paper  III.  (Lower 
and  Higher)  and  Trigonometry 
(Honours). 

Friday,  June  2l8t 

10  a.m. 

French  (Lower,  Higher,  and  1st 
Honours). 

t»                   tt                19                    "                • 

2  p.m. 

Greek  (Lower,  Higher,  and  Ist 
Honours)  or  Book-keeping. 

Monday,  June  24th  .  - 

10  a.m.  . 

Latin  (Lower,  Higher,  and  l«t 
Honours).. 

>i          >»        If        •        " 

2p.m, 

German  (liower.  Higher,  and  Ut 
Honours). 

Tuesdav,  June  25th     • 

ft          ff        »f        "        • 

9.30  a.m. 

Gommercial  Arithmetic. 

12  noon 

Analytical  Geometry. 

ff          ff        »        "        * 

2  p.ni. 

Dynaniios. 

»f          >»        ff        *        " 

4  p.m. 

Geometrical  Conies. 

Wednes49j^,  June  26th 

10  a.m. 

English  (2nd  Honours  Paper). 

If            f f      .  f» 

2  p.m. 

Latin  (2nd  Honours  Paper)  or  Com- 
mercial French. 

ff            f»        ff 

4  p.m. 

Commercial  German. 

Thunday,  June  27th  - 

10  a.m. 

French  (2ad  Honours  Paper). 
Greek  or  German    (2n(i  Honours 

i>           11        »»      • 

2  p.m. 

Gaelic. 

13.  On  each  occasion,  the  Papers  for  the  Lower  Grade  and  the  Higher 
Grade,  and  the  First  Paper  for  Honours  in  each  .subject,  will  be  set 
simultaneously.  The  time  allowed,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  for  each 
Paper  in  Languages  and  English  will  be  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  Lower 
Grade,  and  three  hours  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grades.  In  Commer- 
cial French  and  Commercial  German  the  time  will  be  one  hour  and  a  half 
for  each  Paper. 

14.  For  the  time  allowed  for  the  various  Papers  in  Mathematics,  you  are 
referred  to  the  Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  In  previous  jears  many 
candidates  have  failed  to  give  the  detailed  work  in  tnese  subjects,  C Can- 
didates should  be  informed  that  in  order  to  obtain  full  marks  all  the  work 
must  be  shown.  In  this  connection  I  am  to  direct  your  special  attention 
to  the  circular  letter  (No.  339)  issued  by  the  Department  on  12th 
December,  1901. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  write  out  the  working  very  carefully 
in  the  first  instance,  so  that  a  second  copy  may  not  be  required  and  lie 
time  thus  saved  may  l>e  utilised  for  answering  further  questions. 

15.  Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the  use 
of  candidates  presented  in  Mathematics.  They  will  be  sent  to  the  Head- 
master of  the  school  at  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  held.  A  Book 
should  be  supplied,  before  the  Examination  begins,  to  every  candidate  pre- 
sented in  Mathematics  in  the  Higher  Grade,  or  in  Honours,  and  also  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  If  there  are  any  spare  copies,  a  book  may  also 
be  supplied  to  any  candidate  presented  in  the  Lower  Grade  who  may  wish 
to  use  it. 

Candidates  should  be  cautioned  against  writing  in  or  otherwise 
damaging  these  books. 
The  Books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 
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16.  The  Examination  will  be  heM  at  the  school  from  which  candidates 
are  presented,  unlefw  the  authorities  are  informed  to  the  contrary.  A 
.Huitaole  room  or  rooms  must  be  provided,  also  pens,  ink,  and  blotting 
paper.  Slates  may  not  be  used,  nor  pencils,  except  in  the  drawing  cii 
mathematical  diagrams. 

The  instructions  regarding  the  number  of  questions  to  be  answered 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  most  carefully  followed  by  candidates. 

17.  The  use  of  scroll  paper  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  rough  work 
(if  any  should  be  necessary)  as  well  as  the  fair  copy  is  to  be  written  in  the 
books,  and  candidates  should  draw  their  pen  through  the  rough  work. 

18.  One  ])iece  of  blotting  pacer  only  should  be  suoplied  to  each  can- 
didate. It  must  be  k*ft  on  the  aesk  at  the  end  of  each  sitting.  Writing 
of  whatever  kind  on  blotting  pajyer  is  strictly  forbidden.  A  fresh  piece 
may  be  su[)plied  by  the  Supervismg  Otficer  to  a  candidate  who  re<iuires  it 
and  gives  up  the  piece  first  supplied. 

19.  The  books  in  which  the  answers  are  to  be  written  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Department,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Headmaster  of  the 
school  at  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  held,  a  short  time  before  the 
Examination.  These  books  are  intended  for  use  at  the  Examination  only, 
and  those  which  are  not  used  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  after 
the  close  of  the  Examination  in  all  the  subjects.  The  carriage  will  be  paid 
on  arrival  at  the  Department. 

20.  Any  candidate  introducing  any  book  or  note  of  any  kind  into  the 
Examination  Koom,  or  detected  in  copjring,  will  be  liable  to  instant 
dismissal,  and  the  case  will  be  reported  to  the  Department. 

21.  In  previous  years  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  serious 
copying  has  been  detected  and  the  Department  desire  to  impress  upon 
school  authorities  the  importance  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent 
such  dishonesty.  The  Department  feel  bound  to  deaf  with  the  practice 
severely,  and  candidates  should  be  warned,  before  the  examination,  that  a 
candidate  in  whose  papers,  on  in  any  one  of  them,  indisputable  evidence 
of  copying  is  detected,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  any  subject. 

22.  I  am  to  request  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
Instructions  to  Supervising  Otficers  : — 

"No  communication  whatever  should  take  place  between  the 
candidates,  who  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
copying  (c.f/.,  by  placing  candidates  of  a  different  grade  alternately^ 
and  so  on).  Where  candidates  working  the  same  Paper  sit  side 
by  side,  they  ought  to  be  seated,  if  possible,  five  feet  apart." 

23.  As  last  year  the  Department  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for 
each  r(X)m  iised  for  the  Examination,  hut  when  the  number  of  candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  additional  Supervising  Officers 
will  be  appointed  as  follows  : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant. 

For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants,  and  so  on. 
When  the  number  of  Supervising  Officers  to  be  employed  under  this 
scale  for  any  subject  exceeds  three,  and  the  candidates  are  to  be 
seated  in  more  than  one  room,  an  additional  Supervising  Officer  will 
be  appointed,  and  the  Chief  Supervising  Officer  will  only  exercise  a 
general  supervision. 

24.  The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will  be  borne 
by  the  Department.  When  more  than  one  Supervising  Officer  is  required 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  school  authorities.  * 

25.  The  Supervising  Officers  will  distribute  the  Papers  and  supervise  the 
Examination.  Such -supervisicm  cannot  be  entrusted  to  anyone  who  does 
not  represent  the  Department. 

26.  The  responsibility  for  the  presentation  of  candidates  from  any 
school  rests  entirely  with  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

1  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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Army  Certificates.  Circular  392. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
31st  March,  1906. 
Sib, 

1.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  Army  Council, 
the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  (Oniversity 
Group)  confers  upon  its  holders  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  "  qualify- 
ing examination  "  conducted  by  the  Army  Qualifying  Board.  The  require- 
ments exacted  are,  however,  of  necessity  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
standard  of  the  "  qualifying  examination  ^'  itself,  and  it  has  been  represented 
that  a  certain  hardship  is  thereby  entailed  upon  those  pupils  in  schools  in 
Scotland  who  may  be  desirous  of  securing  Commissions  in  the  Army.  My 
Lords  have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration.  As  a  result,  Ttiey  are 
now  prepared,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Army  Council,  to  institute 
a  special  form  of  Certificate  expressly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.* 

2.  Candidates  for  this  Army  Certificate  must  be  pupils  of  approved  schools, 
and  must  be  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following 
their  application.  They  must  (a)  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  in  terms  of  Circular  389,  and  (b)  have  subsequently 
continued  to  give  regular  attendance  at  school  for  not  less  than  one  session, 
pursuing  their  studies  according  to  a  definitely  planned  curriculum  previously 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  Their  Lordships. 

3.  After  the  Intermediate  Certificate  has  been  gained,  candidates  will  not 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  further  external  examination.  Instead,  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  have  reached  a  reasonable  standai-d  of  proficiency,  being 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  subjects  included  in  their  curriculum 
during  the  period  indicated  by  (6).  In  judging  of  the  standard,  Their  Lord- 
ships will  be  ready  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the  teachers  concerned,  as 
attested  by  the  Headmaster,  and  as  determined  on  methods  and  principles 
which  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  Inspectors  or  Examiners  appointed 
by  the  Department.  In  addition,  my  Ijords  would  propose  to  lay  upon  ihe 
Headmaster  in  each  case  the  grave  responsibility  of  stating  formally  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  character  and  personal  (|ualities  of  a  candidate  are  such  as 
render  it  likely  that  he  would  clevelop  into  a  useful  ofiicer. 

4.  A  list  of  approved  schools  will  be  publiiled  monthly  in  the  Army  List. 
To  secure  approval,  a  school  must  be  in  a  poeition  to  present  candidates  for 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  terms  of  Circular  389.  Its  Intermediate 
Curriculum  must  include  English,  Geography.  History,  and  Mathematics, 
along  with  not  less  than  two  other  subjects.  Tne  additional  subjects  may  be 
either  two  languages  other  than  English,  t  or  Experimental  Science  and  one 
language  other  than  English.  The  curriculum  must  also  make  provision  for 
physical  training. 

5.  As  regards  the  post-Intermediate  Curriculum,  my  Lords  desire  to  leave 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  initiative  to  school  Managers.  If  a  boy's 
Intermediate  Curriculum  has  not  included  a  course  in  G^metrical  Drawing, 
that  subiect  must  be  taken  up  at  the  later  stage.  For  the  rest,  Their  Lord- 
ships will  await  the  proposals  of  Managers,  stipulating  only  that  any  curri- 
culum submitted  for  approval  must  allow  ample  opportunity  for  systematic 
instruction  in  English  and  in  either  French  or  German. 

C.  Applications  by  schools  for  the  necessary  recognition  may  be  addressed 
to  this  Department  forthwith. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Steuthers. 

*  It  shonld  be  noted  that  the  Certiticate  now  instituted  is  of  value  only  for 
pnpild  who  ai-e  looking  forward  to  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  or  Koynl  Mili- 
tary College,  or  to  ol>taiuing  a  ConimiHtion  through  the  Militia  or  Imperial 
Ye«»manry.  Those  who  contomplate  entering  the  Army  direct  from  a  Scottish 
University,  shouli  ain  at  the  fall  Leaving  CertiKci»te  (University  Group). 

t  Tiio  Army  Council  specially  rerj^uire  that,  where  two  languages  other  than 
English  are  included  in  the  Intermediate  Curriculum,  one  must  be  ancient  and 
one  moilt  rn. 
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IjQtin  ProvkU%ciation.    '    ^ ,  .  .  Circular  404. 

Scotch  Education  Departmeat,. 
25th  March,  liK)7.     -  " 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the.  enclosed  Sit^nmary 
of  JRecammendatioTM  in  regard  to  the  JProwu/ruiation  of  Latin,*  It  was 
dirawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland,  and  has 
now  been  adopted  by  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

I  am  to  remind  you  that  teachers  have  long  been  sensible  of  th^  very 
serious  inconveniences  entailed  by  the  lack  of  any  common  understanding 
on  this  important  question.  VVhere  there  is  no  kind. of  agreement  betweeu 
schools  and  Universities,  or  even  between  one  school  and  another,  confusion 
inevitably  results ;  and  with  the  confusion  come  misunderstanding,  and 
waste  of  energy  and  of  time..  The  advantages  that  would  attack  .to  a 
uniform  convention  are  correspondingly  consmcuous.  The  Syllabus 
embodied  in  the  leaflet  which  accompanies  this  letter  has  been  very  care- 
fully considered  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  in  Scotland.  The 
proposals  made  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  represent  the  actual  system  of 
]jronunciation  in  use  amongst  the  Komans,  but  they  are  believed  to  form  as 
close  an  approximation  thereto  as  it  seems  practicable  to  aim  at  in  schools. 
Nor  ought  there  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in  securing  adherence  to  the 
scheme  outlined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  actual  practice 
the  majority  of  our  Scottish  Schools  have  to  some  extent  anticipated  the 
suggestions  that  are  here  put  forward. 

Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  convention  that  was  likely  to  be 
generally  accepted,  the  Department  have  refrained  from  laying  doKn 
specific  instructions  as  to  tne  pronunciation  of  Latin ;  but  now  that  a 
convenient  agreement  a|)(>ear8  to  have  been  arrived  at^  through  the  medium 
of  a  body  specially  quaJihed  to  crystallise  expert  opinion^  the  reasons  for 
inaction  no  longer  apply.  Henct^f orward,  unless  formal  notification  to  the 
contrary  is  made*  beforehand,  and  unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  for 
departure  from  the  accepted  convention,  the  Department  will  expect  that  in 
all  schools  under  their  inspection  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
(Classical  Association  will  be  acted  upon ;  and  His  Mi^esty's  Inspectors  will 
be  instructed  accordingly.  In  those  instances  where  different  principles 
have  up  till  now  been  in  vogiie,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  new  pronunciation 
is  introduced  in  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  beginning  of  next  session. 

I  am  to  add  that  in  Scotland  the  aspect  of  Latin  pronunciation  that  is 
liable  td  be  most  seriously  neglected  is  Quantity — the  very  element  that  ia  of 
supreme  importance  for  a  proper  understanding  of  Latin  poetry  as  well  as 
for  a  due  appreciation  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  Latin  prose  style. 
With  the  view  of  securing  that  mare  attention  shall  be  paid  to  tliis  matter, 
the  Department  have  sow  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  introducing 
at  an  early  date,  a  d^nite  orcd  test  to  be  applied  to  all  individual  pupils 
who  are  candidates  in  Latin  at  the  Leaving  Certificate .  Examination. 
Teachers  should  take  note  that  ere  long  each  of  these  pupils  may  be 
required  to  read  aloud  with  fiuency  and  expression,  and  also  witn  correctness 
as  regards  quantitw^,  an  extract  from  some  Latin  text  which  has  been  studied 
in  school  during  the  session. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthsrs. 

*  Copies  of  theflnnunary  can  be  obtained,  Price  Id.,  by  Post  2d.,  from  James 
Thin,  56,  South  Bri:lge,  and  1  &  2,  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh,  or  from  H.  &  J. 
Pillana  k  Wilson,  86,  Hanover  Sireet,  Edinburgh. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND,  AND 
APPROVED  BY  THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


I.   Quantity. 

1.  Quantity  does  not  mean  loudness  or  emphasis,  but  duration  in  time. 

2.  Latin  should  be  pronounced  more  slowly  than  English,  and  with  a 
slighter  accent.  (The  Latin  accent  fell  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  if 
that  syllable  was  long  j  if  it  was  short,  on  the  antepenultimate :  redioat, 
redlbiriiiLS.    In  a  word  of  two  syllables  it  fell  on  the  first  syllable :  r^dit) 

3.  Verse  should  never  be  read  without  attention  to  its  metrical  form. 

4.  Quantity  should  be  observed,  and  acquired  by  the  ear,  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  teaching. 

5.  In  particular,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  shortening  an  unaccented 
long  syllable  {c&rdntem^  amicitta),  or  lengthening  an  accented  short  one 
(Idbor^  avidus,  amicitia), 

6.  Double  consonants^  giving  "  length  by  position,"  should  be  pro- 
nounced separately,  as  m  Italian,  one  in  one  syllable,  the  other  in  the 
other  ^on-ntLs) :  but  a  mute  with  /  or  r  did  not  make  the  syllable  long 
in  ordinary  speech  unless  the  letters  were  in  separate  words  or  separate 
parts  of  a  compound  word  (rS-presnt,  but  cA^rumpo  ;  tenS-brae,  but 
teneb-rae  sometimes  in  verse). 

7.  Syllables  elided  in  verse  must  be  made  audible  in  reading.  It  is  only 
for  scansion  that  they  disappear  altogether. 

8.  "Hidden  quantities"  are  often  doubtful  or  unimportant,  but  in  a 
few  instances  tney  furnish  a  useful  distinction  (e.g.,  est  from  edo,  iti 
from  nm),  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  the  word  makes  them  obvious 

IL  The  System  op  Sounds. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  scheme  is  j)ractical  rather  than  theoretical : 
what  is  proposed  is  such  an  approximation  to  the  ancient  pronunciation 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  ordinary  teaching. 

As  in  English,  generally. 

The  most  important  exceptions  are  : — 

c,  gr,  t-^oXways  hard  (as  in  cat,  ^et,  ten),  whatever  vowel  may  follow 

Consonantal  i  {j)^y* 

$  is  believed  to  have  been  alwa^rs  hard,  as  «  in  dng,  ce  in  face  (urh$ 
like  urns :  hiems  like  hiemps^  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled,  cf .  eumpsi  : 
exul—ekmlf  not  egzul). 

Consonantal  u  (v)  may  be  pronounced  as  v.  It  is  generally  believedy 
although  it  is  not  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  it  was  like  our  w,  but 
there  is  no  practical  gain,  as  regards  quantity,  in  adopting  that  sound. 


ch  when  it  occurs  in  Latin  words  (a.^.,  palcher)  need  not  be 
differentiated  from  c  (k). 

Final  m  was  probably  a  sonant  nasal,  or  in  some  way  attenuated 
(hence  elided  in  verse). 

n  before  c,  {/,  and  qu^  as  in  ring. 

r  wherever  it  occurs  should  be  trilled  or  pronounced  distinctly  (not 
as  in  England). 
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i?.—  Vowel-JSov/nds. 

Note, — When  several  words  are  given  as  >examples,  it  is  not  meant  that 
they  are  all  exactly  alike,  but  that  together  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
sound  required. 

a  (sanus)       father,  alms. 

d  (grftvis)      grandfather,  footpath  :  apart,  available,  sympathy  (but 
the  a  here  is  not  a  pure  a-sound :  these  three  words 
illustrate  the  shortness  of   short  a   rather   than   its 
quality). 
e  (lenis)  bay.* 

5  (l^vis)  get. 

i  (fidus)  pique  :  qu€en.* 

i  (clnls)  hit,  flit,  tnaudtble. 

6  (pronus)  low,*  alone. 
6  (6vis)  got. 

M  (umor)        wooed,  intrttde,  intrusion,  moon.* 
u  (tumulus)  superfliM)U8,  book,  full. 


au  (aurum)    fow^l,  cow, 

eu  (ceu)  new  (not  quite  exact,  but  sufficiently  so). 

ui (huic)        French  lui,  out:  toe  (iT.fi. — hutCj  cut  are  sometimes  in 
verse  disyllabic,  huic,  cu'i,  as  rum). 


The  following  present  greater  difficulties  : — 

ae  (Caesar)  may  be  differentiated  from  e  by  giving  it  either  (a)  the 
sound  of  German  a,  or  i  prolonged,  so  tJiat,  e.f/.,  the 
first  two  vowel-sounds  in  pt^aeterewU  differ  in  quantity 
only,  or  (6)  the  sound  of  et/e,  hi{fh,  sigh.  The  former  is 
probably  nearer  the  pronunciation  of  Cicero's  time. 

oe  (foedus)  may  be  given  either  (a)  the  sound  of  German  6  or  (6)  the 
sound  of  oi  or  oy  (boy^  boil). 

Hitherto  both  ae  and  oe  have  usually  been  pronounced  like  e,  and  the 
Association  does  not  consider  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  departing 
from  this  custom. 

ei  (Proculeius)  by  pronouncing  e  and  t  separately  and  then  fusing  the 
sounds,  a  sound  like  that  of  e  is  arrived  at. 

C, — Greek  letters  used  in  Latin, 

z  as  (22  in  adze^  or,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  English  z. 

ch        k-k,  not  as  k  (nor  as  ch  in  chair\  but  rather  like  Scotch  or 
German  ch  (loch),  though  with  a  more  distinct  ^ -sound. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  Latin  teaching,  th  and  ph  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  English,  and  y^yeish  t 

G.  G.  Ramsay, 

President  of  the  Clasdcdl 
Association  oj  Scotland, 

W.  R  Haedie, 

Con/vener  of  Cctmnittee  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  Latin. 

*  A  single  vowel-sound  is  meant.  The  diphthongal  character  often  given  to 
words  like  these,  especially  in  England,  should  carefully  be  avoided. 
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Leaving  Certificate  Eosamination.  Circular  399. 

Alteration  of  Date  of  Written  Examination. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
3l8t  July,  1906. 
Sm, 

I  am  to  inf onn  you  that  the  Department  has  for  some  time  had  under 
consideration  the  desirability  of  altering  the  date  at  which  written  papers 
are  set  in  connection  with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  What  is 
proposed  is  that  the  written  part  of  the  examination  should  take  place 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  short  recess  at  Easter. 

The  advantages  attaching  to  the  existing  arrangements  are  obvious  in 
the  case  of  schools  whose  holidav  months  are  July  and  August.  Where, 
however,  the  session  \b  prolonged  beyond  the  end  of  June  there  is  cor- 
responding inconvenience.  Hitherto  the  inconvenience  has  been  borne 
without  serious  complant.  But  its  removal  would  be  a  strong  incidental 
argument  in  favour  of  the  change  now  contemplated.  All  schools  alike 
would  have  before  them  an  unbroken  summer  term  for  their  ordinary 
work.  This  summer  term  would  form  an  integral  part  of  the  school  year 
inasmuch  as  (except  possibly  upon  the  express  representation  of  Managers 
and  .for  good  cause  shown)  no  certificate  would  be  awarded  and  no  pass 
recognised  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  who  did  not  continue  in  attendance 
until  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation. 

The  adjustment  indicated  above  is,  however,  one  of  the  least  of  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  alteration.  You  are  aware 
that  recently  the  Department  has  introduced  the  principle  of  attaching 
substantial  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  determining  the  award 
of  Group  Certificates.  The  work  of  collating  the  school  verdict  with  the 
marks  gained  in  the  written  paper  will  in  the  future  inevitably  demand  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  time  than  is  available  under  the  existing  system. 
In  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  Inspector  who  conducts  the 
oral  examination  should  see  the  written  papers  before  visiting  the  school  or, 
at  all  events,  before  presenting  his  report.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
expected  that  were  the  Easter  date  adopted,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  the  results  in  the  hands  of  Managers  before  the  schools  broke  up  for 
the  summer  vacation.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  would  thus  be  freed 
from  a  serious  anxiety  which  under  present  conditions  must  exercise  an 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the  full  enioyment  of  their  holiday. 

A  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  reacned,  and  before  proceeding  further 
the  Department  is  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  be  any  strong 
objection,  at  present  unforeseen,  to  the  proposal  above  outlined.  Any 
observations  which  you  may  desire  to  offer  should  reach  me  at  this  office 
not  later  than  October  1st.  I  am  to  add  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
found  practicable  to  make  the  change  in  1907,  special  allowance  will  be 
made,  in  determining  the  results,  for  the  fact  that  the  normal  interval  will 
not  have  elapsed  since  the  examination  of  1906. 

I  have,  ete., 

J.  Struthers. 


■  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  Circular  402. 

Alteration  of  Date  of  Written  Examination, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
26th  November,  1906. 
Sib, 

Adverting  to  Their  Lordships*  Circular  letter  of  the  aist  July,  1906 
(No.  399),  I  am  directed  to  state  that  numerous  bodies  of  Managers  have 
favoured  the  Department  with  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  date  of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination.  An  analysis  of  these  communications  brings  out 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  view.  Approval  and  disapproval  balance  one 
another  almost  exactly.    It  is  particularly  striking  to  nnd  that  the  cleavage 
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is  in  no  sense  a  local  one.  The  difference  which  is  apparent  over  Scotland 
as  a  whole,  is  reproduced  in  much  the  same  proportion  in  nearly  every 
separate  district. 

In  the  circumstances  explained  it  would  obviously  be  undesirable  to 
carry  into  immediate  effect  the  change  suggested.  Accordingly,  in  1907 
the  Written  Examination  will  be  held  in  June,  as  hitherto.  Meanwhile 
those  most  intimately  concerned  might  well  give  further  consideration  to 
the  question.  The  Department  are  anxious  that,  when  the  step  is  actually 
taken,  it  should  have  tbe  cordial  support  of  Managers  and  teachers  every- 
where. Thev  are  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  educational  reasons 
underlying  tne  original  pro[x>8al,  and  they  fully  anticipate  that,  on  reflec- 
tion, the  force  of  these  will  be  appreciated  by  not  a  few  whose  firat 
impressions  were  altogether  adverse.  Additional  representations  Tyill  be 
carefully  weighed,  if  received  before  March  I5th. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  am  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  recent 
announcement  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Honours  Papers  after  190^.* 
Taken  along  with  the  revised  regulations  for  the  Intermeaiate  Certificate, 
it  indicates  plainly  the  direction  in  which  the  Department  deem  it  desirable 
that  the  Examination  should  be  allowed  to  develop.  Some  of  the  letters 
referring  to  the  proposed  change  of  date  show  clearly  that  misunderstand- 
ing upon  this  point  is  widespread.  Almost  without  ej^ception,  the  specific 
objections  put  forward  are  based  on  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  Leaving  Certificate  Exaniination  ougkt  ;to  stand  to 
the  work  of  a  school.  The  written  papers,  the  value  of  which  is  incidental 
only,  are  too  often  regarded  as  things  b^  themselves— a  purely  external 
test,  the  real  function  of  which  is  to  bring  artificial  pressure  to  bear  on 
teachers  and  on  individual  pupils,  with  the  result  that  this  portion  of  the 
Examination  inevitably  t^ads  to  assume  a  greatly  exaggerated  importance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department's  aim  is  so  to  organise  the  system  as 
to  secure  both  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  record  of  a  pupil's  actual  attain- 
ments in  certain  definite  branches  of  study  and  also  a  reasoned  verdict  on 
his  geneiul  ability  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
all  through  his  curriculum.  Education  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
tinuous process^  not  merely  as  a  preparation  for  recurrent  annual  examina- 
tions, and  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Written 
Examination  of  any  one  year  is  over,  the  pupil  ought  to  throw  aside  his 
old  studies  and  embark  upon  new.  The  absence  of  set  books  in  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  a  great  advantage  from  this  point  of  view. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Authorities  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
just  outlined  ought  not  to  prove  impossible. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthbrs. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examtnatton.  Circular  405. 

Date  of  Written  Exaftiinatipn,  X90S. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
15th  May,  1907. 
Sir, 

Adverting  to  the  Department's  Circular  Letter  of  26th  November,  1906 
(No.  402),  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Department  have  now  been 
favoured  with  further  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  date  of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  The  whole  question  has  once  more  been  most  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  these  and  of  the  original  communications.  As  a 
result,  the  balance  of  advantage  appears  to  oe  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
earlier  date,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  decided  that  in  1908  the  Written 
Examination  shall  commence  upon  Tuesday,  April  7th,  at  10.30  a.m.    For 

*  See  Report  on  Seoondary  Education  (Scotland)  for  1906.  now  on  sale,  prioe 
4d„  by  pott  5id. 
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the  more  exact  information  of  the  various  school  authorities  a  copy  of  the 
Time  Table  is  appended  hereto. 

The  strong  educational  jreasons  that  have  prompted  this  decision  have 
already  been  set  before  Managers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  restate  them 
now.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  tliose  correspondents  who  still 
iind  difficulty  in  reconciling  themselves  to  the  new  oraer  of  things,  base 
their  objections  upon  one  or  other  of  two  grounds,  neither  of  which 
commends  itself  to  the  Department  as  adequate.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
suggested  that,  as  soon  iis  tne  Written  Examination  is  over,  teachers  must 
at  once  set  about  reorganising  their  classes  and  reclassifying  their  pupils — 
a  suggestion  which  springs  from  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  ought  to  stand  to 
the  work  of  a  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  frankly  averred 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  earnest  work  from  pupils  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  prospective  external  examination— an  attitude  of  mind  that 
surely  betrays  grave  misunderstanding  of  sound  educational  methods. 

From  the  appended  Time  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  alteration  in  date,  and  of  the  concurrent  disappearance  of 
Honours,  to  etfect  a  redistribution  of  the  papers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
relieve  as  much  as  possible  the  stress  which  so  serious  an  examination 
inevitably  involves.  As  already  announced,  the  Higher  English  paper  will 
be  broken  up  into  three  parts,  the  second  and  third  of  which  will  be  ae voted 
to  History  and  Geography  respectively.  The  Department,  have  at  present 
under  consideration  the  aesirability  of  issuing  specimen  papers  in  the  last- 
named  subjects  ;  it  seems  possible  that  teachers  might  welcome  some  such 
general  guidance.  In  Latin.  Greek,  French  and  German  there  will  be 
substituted  for  the  single  Higher  Grade  paper  of  three  hours  duration,  two 

Sipera,  for  each  of  which  two  hours  will  be  allowed.  In  French  and  in 
erman,  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  will  henceforth  have  to  submit  to 
a  dictation  test  in  the  foreign  language.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
papers  in  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German  will  in  future  be 
allotted  two  hours  each,  instead  of  one  hour  and  a  half. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbuthei^. 
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PreienicUum  of  PupU  Teachers 
for 
Intermediate  Certificate  Examination. 

Extract  from  Circular  396, 

In  future  this  Department  will  not  conduct  any  formal  examination  for 
pupil  teachers  of  the  second  year.  But  pupil  teachers  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  put  forward  at  the  end  of  the  secona  year  of  their  engagement  as  for 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  That  is,  they  should  be  presented  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  the  Lower  Grade  of  all  of  those 
subjects  which  have  been  approved  as  forming  a  suitable  course  of  study 
for  them  in  the  circumstances  (see  Circular  389),  and  their  continued 
recognition  as  pupil  teachers  will  be  determined  upon  consideration  of  the 
result  For  the  present,  however,  when  special  circumstances  seem  to 
demand  it,  the  Department  will,  on  the  recommendation  of  U.M.  Inspector, 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  application  which  may  be  made  beforehand  by 
the  Board  (or  Managers)  for  pupil  teachers  to  postpone  such  presentation 
till  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  their  engagement.  This  application  should, 
however,  be  lodged  not  latter  than  the  Ist  February  preceding  the 
completion  of  the  second  year  of  engagement,  and  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  (or 
Managers),  render  postponement  necessary. 


Presentation  of  Pupil  TeacherM  M.  146. 

for 
Intermediate  Certificate  Examination. 
~  Scotch  Education  Department, 

14th  February,  1907. 
Sib, 

Adverting  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Circular  396, 1  am  to  remind 
you  that  all  pupil  teachers  who  will  complete  the  second  year  of  their  engage 
ment  on  SOth  June  next  must  be  presented  (as  for  the  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate) at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  June  next  in  the  Lower 
Qrade  of  cdl  of  those  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  approved  course  of 
study  which  they  are  following. 

7t  will  accordingly  be  necessary  that 

shall  be  so  presented  at  the  forthcoming  Leaving  Certificate  Examination, 
and  to  this  end  it  \\\\\  be  necessary  that  formal  application  for  their 
examination  be  made  before  the  1st  Mcbrch,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done. 

If  they  are  being  instructed  at  the  School  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
application  roust  be  made  by  the  Managers  of  the  School. 

If  they  receive  their  instruction  at  a  centre  other  than  the  School  in 
which  they  are  engaged  the  application  must  be  made  by  the  Managers  of 
that  centre.  But  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  the  School  in 
which  the  pupil  teachers  are  engaged  to  ascertain  from  the  Managers  of  the 
centre  that  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  presentation. 

In  either  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  one  copy  of  each  of  the  enclosed 
Forms  H.  (14)  and  A.  104  be  duly  completed  and  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  tne  1st  March,  and  it  is  specially  requested  that  the  names  of 
allpujiU  teachers  may  be  underlined  in  red  ink  on  the  Fotm  A.  104. 

lliis  Examination  takes  the  place  of  the  former  examination  for  pupil 
teachers  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  and  it  must  be  distinct7y  understood 
that  such  pupil  teachers  may  not  be  withheld  from  it  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  not  reached  the  standard  necessary  to  secure  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  A  pupil  teacher  who  is  presented  as  at  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  his  approved  curriculum 
might  be  held  to  have  shown  satisfactory  progress  in  those  subjects  although 
hi»  standard  of  advancement  was  not  such  as  to  justify  the  award  of  an 
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Intermediate  Certificate  Due  consideration  would  be  giren  to  the  specia 
circumstances  of  his  case,  and  if  he  made  a  creditable  appearanoe  ao^  yet 
failed  to  obtain  the  actual  Intermediate  Certificate,  it  would  be  open  to 
him  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department  to  continue  his  eogan^e- 
ment  and  to  be  again  presented  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  only  in  rery  exceptional  cases,  where  application  has  been  made 
btfoTt  the  lit  February  for  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  that  presentation 
may  be  deferred  for  a  year. 

I  have,  etc., 

J  Struthers. 
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LIST  OF  UNIVERSITY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  AUTHORITIES 
BY  WHOM  EVIDENCE  OF  HAVING  PASSED  AT  THE 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  IS  ACCEPTED  IN 
LIEU  OF  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  HELD  BY  THEM. 


The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  purposes  of  the  Law 
Agents  Act)  ; 

The  University  of  Oxford  ; 

The  University  of  Cambridge  ; 

The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination  ; 

The  University  of  London  ; 

The  General  Medical  Council  ; 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ; 

The  Army  Council  •  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Com- 
petitive Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Regular  Army)  ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts  ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland  ; 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ; 

Girton  College,  Cambridge  ; 

Royal  HoUoway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 


♦  The  Army  Council  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Soothind,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Kducation  Department  are  the  only 
Certificates  of  th«  kind  which  receive  their  recognition.  For  detailed  conditions 
see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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MEMORANDUM 

AS  TO 

EXEMPTION  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  AT  THE 

LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION,    FROM 
EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD   AND 

CAMBRIDGE. 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  accepted  by 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  under  the  following  conditions  :- 

(1)  No  evidence  as  to  a  Pass  shall  be  accepted  unless  the  Candidate  has 
passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Elementary  Mathematics,  at  one  Examination. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  contained,  a  Candidate  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  passed,  who 

a.  In  Elementary  Mathematics,  has  passed  at  least  the  Lower 
Grade  standard  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  A  Pass  in 
the  Higher  Grade  or  in  Honours  will  be  accepted. 

b.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  has  passed  the  Higher  Grade  standard. 

(2)  Any  Candidate  who,  having  satisfied  the  above  conditions,  has  gained 
Honours  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  or  German,  shall  be  considered  to  have 
passed  an  Examination  equivalent  to  Responsions  together  with  an 
Additional  Subject. 

Also,  that  the  following  Recommendations  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  :- 

L  That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  Part  I.  of  the  Previous 
Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  pajx^r  on  the  Greek  Gospel  or  its 
substitute. 

2.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
and  English  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  be  excused  from  Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination 
with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute. 

3.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
(but  not  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  English)  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  • 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  Part  II. 
of  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  English  Essay  and 
the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute. 

4.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  French,  or 
German,  or  Mathematics  (including  Dynamics)  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  the 
Additional  Subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

6.  That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the  paper  on  the  Greek 
Gospel  or  its  substitute  in  Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  pa3rment 
of  a  fee  of  five  shillings. 

6.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
and  English  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  be  admitted  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its 
substitnt-e  in  Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  i>ayment  of  a  fee  of 
five  shillings. 
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7.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
(but  not  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  English)  m  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the 
English  Essay  and  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute  in 
Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

8.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  Regulations,  a  Pass  in  Honours 
in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment in  any  subject  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  Pass  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  the  same  subject,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  Mathematics  a 
candidate  who  has  passed  in  Honours  shall  have  passed  also  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  Arithmetic. 

9.  That  the  necessary  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  undergraduates  who 
claim  exemption  from  either  Part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or  from  the 
Examination  in  the  Additional  Subjects  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  Regula- 
tions, be  presented  to  the  Registrary  in  their  first  Term  of  residence,  and 
that  a  fee  of  £1  for  the  Re^stration  of  each  Certificate  of  exemption  from 
Examination  in  Part  I.  or  in  Part  II.,  or  in  the  Additional  Subjects  of  the 
Previous  Examination,  be  paid  at  the  same  time  to  the  Registrary.  Such 
evidence,  if  not  presented  in  a  student's  'drst  term  of  residence,  shall  not  be 
accepted  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
June,  1902. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  are  accepted  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  four 
Scottish  Universities  of  St.  Andrews^  Gla^ow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburf^h, 
in  lien  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  and  Medicme 
under  the  following  conditions,  viz.  :— 

I.— In  lieu  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examination. 

Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  are  accepted  as  exempting  pro  tanto  from  the  Arts  and 
Science  Preliminary  Examination  on  the  Higher  Standard,  and  passes  in 
the  Lower  Grade  in  those  subjects  as  exemptmg  j)ro  tanto  from  the  same 
eicamination  on  the  Lower  Standard.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours 
Grade  in  English,  Modem  Languages  and  Dynamics  are  alone  accepted  as 
exempting  from  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examination  in  those 
subjects.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  Mathematics  are 
alone  accepted  as  exempting  from  the  Science  Preliminary  Examination  in 
that  subject.  A  pass  in  Science  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination  in  the  subject  of  Dynamics. 

n. — Li  lieu  of  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination. 
Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Medical  Preliminary  Examination  are  accepted  as  exempting  pro  tanto 
f  rom^  that  examination,  but  passes  in  the  Lower  Grade  will  only  oe  accepted 
provided  the  examinations  m  all  the  requisite  subjects  have  been  taken 
and  passed  at  one  or  not  more  than  two  examinations. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
August,  1906. 


MEMORANDUM 

AS    TO 

EXEMPTION  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  OBTAINED  A 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE,  FROM  THE  MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  the  SENATE   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 
OF  LONDON  has  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  Matriculation  Examination  in  accordance  with  the  tc:rms  of 
Statute  116,  nrovided  that  the  Candidate  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
or  Honours  Grade  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  Regulations 
for  the  Matriculation  Examination  on  one  and  the  same  occasion," 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
December,  1902. 
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LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  1907. 


EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 


ENGLISH. 

Lower  Grade. 

Thursday,  20th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

All  Candidates  should  attempt  seven  questions  (and  no  more). 

Section  L 

[Five  Questions  to  be  answered,  viz.  Question  1^  Question  2,  and  one  or 

other  of  the  alternatives  £^ven  in  Questions  3,  4  and  5.] 

10.  1.  Write  out,  and  punctuate,  the  passage  for  dictation. 

18.  2.  Write  a  short  essay  of  about  two  pa^es  on  any  one  of  these  subjects  :— 

(a)  Diary  of  a  real  (or  imaginary)  bicycling  tour  in  the  Highlands. 

(b)  Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  a  gun  that  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy, 

and  a  sword  that  had  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
Imagine  a  dialogue  between  these  weapons. 

(c)  Describe  any  one  of  the  following  great  battles :— Thermopylae, 

The  Thrasymene  Lake,  Hastings,  Flodden,  Trafalgar,  Sedan. 

15^  3.  Answer  one  of  the  two  following  questions  : — 

(i)  Wordsworth  wrote  the  following  sonnet  in  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  at  a  time  (October,  1803)  when  an  invasion  of  Britain 
by  Napoleon  was  expected,  (a)  Give  Wordsworth's  meaning 
as  plainly  and  brieffy  as  you  can.  (b)  Explain  the  allusions 
in  those  phrases  which  are  printed  in  italics,  (c)  Name  the 
metre  and  point  out  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes,  (d)  Re- 
write the  last  seven  lines  (from  "  "Twas  a  day  of  shame  ")  in 
prose  form,  making  as  few  verbal  changes  as  possible. 

Six  thousand  veterans  practised  in  war's  game. 

Tried  men,  at  Killiecrankie  were  arrayed 

Against  an  equal  host  that  wore  the  plaid, 

Shepherds  ana  herdsmen, — Like  a  whirlwind  came 

The  Highlanders :  the  slaughter  spread  like  flame ; 

And  Garrj/j  thundering  doton  his  mountain  rood. 

Was  stopped,  and  could  not  breathe  beneath  the  load 

Of  the  dead  oodiea. — Twas  a  day  of  shame 

For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedantry 

Of  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enslave. 

Oh,  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee^ 

Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave  ! 

Like  conquest  would  the  men  of  England  see  ; 

And  her  foes  find  a  like  inglorious  grave, 
(ii)  Build  up  the  following  statements  into  a  connected  composition. 
Arrange  the  sentences  in  what  you  think  the  best  order,  avoiding 
needless  repetitions ;  supply  connecting  words  where  they  are 
required,  and  invent  a  suitaole  title  for  the  whole. 

'*  Britain  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world— great  in 
industry  and  commerce — her  inaustrial  supremacy  threatened 
by  Germany  and  the  United  States— English  language  wide- 
spread— colonies  a  source  of  strength — rise  of  new  powers  (cgr., 
Japan)— colonies  numerous— risk  of  population  crowding  into 
towns— colonies  favourably  situated— certain  elements  of  dan^r 
—competition  for  trade  growing  keener— yeomen  class  dwin- 
dling—Britain no  longer  the  workshop  of  the  world — her  people 
highly  civilized — other  great  empires  have  risen  and  fallen — the 
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prosperity  of  a  country  depends  chiefly  on  the  energy  and 
patriotism  of  its  citizens  and  their  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  new  conditions— the  future  of  the  British  Empire  is  an 
interesting  speculation/" 

12,  4.  Either  (i)  Correct  the   faults  of  the  vocabulary  in   the  following 

passage  :  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  which  you  reject, 
adding  the  derivation  where  you  can  : — 

"Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means  wish  a 
daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning.  She  should  have 
a  supercilious  knowledge  of  accounts ;  and  as  she  ^w  up,  I 
would  have  her  instructed  in  geometrv,  that  she  miffht  know 
something  of  the  contagious  countries  ;  but  above  all,  she  should 
be  mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  mis-spell  and  mis- 
pronounce words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do ;  and  likewise 
that  she  might  reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying. 
This  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know  ;  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it." 

Or  (ii)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  good  English,  explaining 
precisely  what  is  wrong  in  each  : — 

(1)  When  out  at  sea  in  a  vessel  the  horizon  is  always 

circular. 

(2)  The  Nabob  rose  in  rebellion,  but  Clive  stepped  into  the 

breach. 

(3)  We  are  all  acquainted  with  men  whom  we  feel  sure 

would  refuse  this  office. 

(4)  The  many  friends  of  Dr.  S.  will  be  glad  to  hear  that, 

whilst  he  has  somewhat  recovered  from  his  illness,  he 
is  still  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  work,  and 
remains  confined  to  his  house. 
(6)  Respectful  Madam,— We  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 
your  watch  by  this  evening's  post,  which  is  now  going 
satisfactory. 
(6)  The  teaching  of  Carlyle  apparently  greatly  influenced 
him  ;  it  certainly  did  his  father. 
16.  5.  Either  (i)  Relate  in  your  own  words  the  most  striking;  incident  in  any 

book  that  you  have  recently  read  in  school,  giving  particulars 
as  to  the  scene,  the  times  and  the  characters. 

Or  (ii)  Mention  any  passages  of  poetry  which  have  particularly  impressed 
you  by  the  beauty  of  their  imagery,  language  or  rhythm  (giving 
the  author's  name  and  the  title  of  the  poem)  ;  quote  any  lines 
that  you  especially  admire,  and  say  on  what  grounds  you 
admire  them. 

Section  II. 

HISTORY. 

[One  question  to  be  ansioered.] 

15,  1.  Compare  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  English  and  Scottish 

Parliaments  up  to  their  union  in  1707. 

15,  2.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  themes,  and  write  a  single  jxiraaraph 

on  each,  noting  particularly  the  later  effects  of  the  events  which  you 
mention : — 

The  Romans  in  Scotland  ;  the  mission  of  Augustine  ;  Strongbow  in 
Ireland;  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore:  the  Black  Death; 
Harlaw ;  Sea-routes  to  India  :  the  Wars  oi  Religion  and  their 
effect  on  Britain ;  Charles  I.'s  treatment  of  Scotland ;  the 
Navigation  Acts  ;  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  effect  of  the 
Fortjr-five  upon  the  Highlands ;  the  Letters  of  Junius ;  the 
Berlin  Decrees  ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna:  effects  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  in  Scotland  ;  Popular  Education  in  the  19th 
Century  ;  the  British  in  Egypt. 
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3.  Describe  the  social  condition  of  England  or  of  Scotland  at  an^^  period 

C'  )r  to  1800.    Select  the  period  which  you  know  beat,  and  mention  any 
ks  that  have  helped  you  to  picture  it  clearly. 

Section  III. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

[One  question  to  be  answered.] 

1.  The  following  table  gives  the  latitude  and  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  various  places  in  North  America  and  Europe.  Locate  the  towns 
where  the  country  is  not  alretvdy  given,  and  tell  what  inferences  you  draw 
from  the  table  as  to  the  comparative  warmth  (I)  of  the  east  and  west  cojists 
of  the  North  Atlantic  ;  (2)  of  places  in  Europe  in  the  same  latitude  but  at 
various  distances  from  the  North  Atlantic.  How  are  these  differences 
accounted  for  ? 


Place. 

Latitude,  North. 

Mean  Annual 
Temperature. 

Naiii  (Labrador)     .... 

Aberdeen 

Valentia  (Ireland)  .... 

Oxford 

Warsaw 

Orenburg 

Brest 

St.  John's 

Bordeaux 

Halifax  (N.S.)         .... 

New  York 

Naples 

57-2° 

57-2 

52 

52 

62 

52 

48-4 

47-6 

44-8 

44-7 

40-8 

40-8 

25ir 

46-8 

50-2 

48-9 

451 

37-9 

5;i-6 

401 

55 

43-3 

511 

61-7 

2.  Contrast  the  East  and  West  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  configuration, 
climate  and  natural  resourses. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  as  far  as  to 
the  Forth.  On  this  map  mark  the  mountain  ranges  (or  groups),  and  the 
great  railwa]^  lines  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Wbat  causes 
have  determined  the  courses  of  these  lines  1 

4.  What  geographical  or  historical  reasons  help  to  account  for  the 
greatness  of  any /bwr  of  the  following  cities  : — Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Berlin, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Bombay,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ] 


ENGLISH. 
Lower  Grade. 


Thursday,  20th  June.— 10.45  a.m. 
PoMogefor  Dictation, 
The  great  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who,  at  the  time  of  James's  accession,  had 
submitted  to  the  royal  authority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation  of 
dependence.  Thejr  had  conspired  against  the  English  Government,  and 
had  been  found  guilty  of  treason.  Their  immense  domains  had  been  for- 
feited to  the  Crown,  and  had  soon  been  peopled  by  thousands  of  English 
and  Scotch  emigrants.  On  a  sudden  the  aboriginal  population  rose  on  the 
colonists.  A  war,  to  which  national  and  theolcigical  hatred  gave  a  character 
of  peculiar  ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and  spread  to  the  neighbouring  prov- 
inces. Every  post  brought  to  London  exaggerated  accounts  of  outrages 
which,  without  any  exaggeration,  were  sufficient  to  move  pity  and  horror. 
These  evil  tidings  roused  to  the  height  the  zeal  of  both  the  great  partie:» 
which  were  marshalled  against  each  other  at  Westminster. 
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—  ENGLISH. 

Higher  Grade  and  First  Paper  for  Honours 
Thursday,  20th  June—lO  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Higher  Grade  Candidates  should  attempt  teven  questions  (and  no  more]^ — 
namely,  the  whole  of  Sub-section  A.,  one  question  from  Sub-section 
B.,  two  from  Sub- section  C,  one  from  Section  11.  and  one  from 
Section  III. 

Honours  Candidates  should  attempt  eight  questions,  two  of  which  must  be 
Questions  1  and  2.  They  are  not  required  to  answer  questions  from 
Sections  II.  and  III.,  although  they  may  do  so.  They  can  obtain  the 
full  number  of  marks  in  Section  I. 

Section  I. 
Sub-section  A, 
20.  1.  Write  an  Essay,  of  about  two  pages,  on  any  one  of  the  following 

/««\«    subjects:— 

v»o*/  ^^^  X he  Union  of  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 

form  of  a  dialogue  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Scotchman  of 
that  period. 

(b)  Descnbe  any  great  picture  that  you  have  seen. 

(c)  Army  Reform. 

15.  2.    (a)  Give  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph  in  plain  language. 

(b)  Point  out,  and  show  the  force  of,  the  two  great  metaphors 
employed. 

"  When  hist  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a 
wide  sea.  without  chart  or  compass.  The  gentlemen^  his  particular  friends, 
who,  witn  the  names  of  various  departments  of  ministry,  were  admitted  to 
seem  as  if  they  acted  a  part  unoer  him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  all 
men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  justified  even  in  its  extrava- 
gance by  his  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in  anjr  instance,  presumed  upon 
any  opinions  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were 
whirled  about,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any  port ;  and 
as  those  who  joined  with  them  m  manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly 
opposite  to  his  opinions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful 
and  powerful  of  tne  set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant, 
unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends  ;  and  instantly  they  turned 
the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as 
well  as  to  betray  him,  even  long  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  Ms 
administration,  when  everything  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  threat 
parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  Act,  declaring  it  highly  just  and  expedient 
to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even  then.  Sir,  even  before  tlus  splendid 
orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his 
descending  gloiy,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
luminaryt,  and,  for  his  hour,  became  Lord  of  the  ascendant." — Burke; 
Speech  on  American  Taxation, 

Sub-section  B, 
10.  3.  Write  short  notes  on  the  derivation  and  original  meaning  of  the 

following  wordSj  and  show  the  propriety  of  their  use  in  the  above  passage : — 
Extravagance^  tnfluence^  derelict^  session,  pat-ode,  expedient,  orb,  hc^zon^ 
Lord,  ascendant 
10.  4.  Write  short  notes  on  the  syntax  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following 

sentences ; — 

(a)  Heat  me  these  irons  hot. 
(6)  You  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 

(c)  Were  this  to  do  again,  I'd  do  it. 

(d)  The  green  baize  wasformi/ng  into  a  curtain  by  the  housemaids. 

*  The  Values  piinted  in  brackets  are  those  assigned  for  Honours, 
t  Lord  Chatham's.  {  Charles  Townahend. 
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(e)  Belial  came  lajst ;  than  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd 

Fell  not  from  Heaven. 
(/)  Never,  8tnce  created  many 

Met  such  embodied  force. 
(g)  ^Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

10.  5.  Illustrate  the  various  changes  which  Latin  words  have  undergone  in 

passing  into  English  through  French,  and  explain,  where  you  can,  the 
causes  which  have  produced  these  changes. 

Sub-section  C 

15.  6.  The  three  following  extracts  are  translations  of  the  same  passage  from 

^lO  ^*    ^^™®^*    Compare  them  carefully  in  respect  of  language,  especially  the  use 

UU.;      qI  descriptive  adjectives  ;  say  which  of  them  you  prefer  and  why  ;  name 

the  metre  in  each  case  ;  and  tell  roughly,  if  you  can,  to  what  period  each 

translation  belongs : — 

(a)  Fires  round  about  them  shined. 

As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from  wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams  high  prospects 

and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles  thrust  up  themselves  for  shows. 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their  sight. 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose  her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen  that  glad  the  shepherd  s 

heart. 

(b)  And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground  ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spreads  ner  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  stars  unnumbered  ffild  the  glowing  pole  j 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  sued, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  snine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  burc^ts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  usefullignt. 

(c)  Many  a  fire  before  them  blazed  : 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out^  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine^  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart. 

15.  7.  Assign  each  of  the  three  following  passages  to  its  proper  period,  and 

niW*    ^^^  1^^  ^"^  ^  ^^  author,  giving  reasons  for  yowr  decision ;  name  the  metre, 
'^^•^      and  explain  any  aUusions  : — 

(a)   Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  linej 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 
(6)   Nor  second  he,t  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  ms  eyes  in  endless  night 


*  The  Values  printed  in  brackets  are  those  assigned  for  Hooouib. 
t  t.e.,  not  inferior  to  Shakespeare. 
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(c)  I  taught  thv  manners-painting  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways,  of  sim])le  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends : 
And  some,  tne  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 
Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

6.  Many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  contain  one  or  more  subordinate  plots  in 
addition  to  the  main  plot,  fllustrate,  from  any  <me  play  known  to  you, 
the  function  of  these  "  sub-plots  "  in  the  structure  of  the  play. 

Section  IL 
HISTORY. 

1.  Compare  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Parliaments  up  to  their  union  in  1707. 

2.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  themes,  and  write  a  single  paragraph 
on  each,  noting  particularly  the  later  effects  of  the  events  which  you 
mention : — 

The  Romans  in  Scotland ;  the  mission  of  Augustine  ;  Strongbow  in 
Ireland ;  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  the  Black  Death  ; 
Harlaw  ;  Sea-routes  tty  India ;  the  Wars  of  Religion  and  their 
effect  on  Britain  ;  Charles  I.'s  treatment  of  Scotland  ;  the  Navigation 
Acts  :  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  effects  of  the  Forty-five  upon  the 
Highlands  ;  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  the  Berlin  Decrees  j  the  Congress 
of  Vienna ;  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  m  Scotland ; 
Popular  Education  in  the  19th  Century ;  the  British  in  Egypt. 

3.  Describe  the  social  condition  of  England  or  of  Scotland  at  any  period 
prior  to  18ii0.  Select  the  period  which  you  know  best,  and  mention  any 
books  that  have  helped  you  to  picture  it  clearly. 

Section  III. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  following  table  gives  the  latitude  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  various  places  in  Nortn  America  and  Europe.  liOcate  the  towns  where 
the  country  is  not  already  given,  and  tell  what  inferences  you  draw  from 
the  table  as  to  the  comparative  warmth  (1)  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
the  North  Atlantic ;  (2)  of  places  in  Euro[)e  in  the  same  latitude  but  at 
various  distances  from  the  North  Atlantic.  How  are  these  differences 
accounted  for  ? 


Place. 

Latitude,  North. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature. 

Nain  (Labrador) 

67ir 

25 -2^ 

Aberdeen  -        -        -        - 

57-2 

46-8 

Valentia  (Ireland)     - 

52 

50-2 

Oxford       .... 

52 

48-9 

Warsaw     -        .        -        - 

62 

451 

Orenburg  .        -        -        . 

52 

37-9 

Brest          .... 

48-4 

53-6 

St.  John's  .... 

47-6 

401 

Bordeaux  .... 

44-8 

55 

Halifax  (N.S.)  - 

44-7 

43-3 

New  York 

40-8 

511 

Naples       .... 

40-8 

61-7 

The  Values  printed  in  brackets  are  those  assigned  for  Honours. 
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lO.  2.  Contrast  the  East  and  West  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  configuration, 

climate,  and  natural  resources. 

lO.  3.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  as  far  as 

to  the  Forth.  On  this  map  mark  the  mountain  ranges  (or  groups),  and  the 
ffreat  railway  lines  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  What  causes 
nave  determined  the  courses  of  these  lines  ? 

lO.  4.  What  geographical  or  historical  reasons  help  to  account  for  the  great- 

ness of  any  four  of  the  following  cities : — Glasgow,  LiyerpooL  Berlin, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Bombay,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Hio  de  Janeiro  ] 


ENGLISH. 

HONOURS.— Second  Paper. 

Wednesday,  26th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

About  SIX  questions  shovld  he  answered.     Not  more  than  two  of  these 
must  be  taken  from  Section  IL 

Section  I. 

16.  1.  Deduce  the  character  and  temperament  o^  Chaucer  and  Langland 

from  their  writings. 

16.  2-  Indicate  and  discuss  any  passages  in  Spenser  or  in  Shakespeare  which 

Ulustrate  the  strength  of  patriotic  feeling  in  Elizabethan  England.    Quote 
as  largely  as  you  can. 

16.  3.  Compare  or  contrast  the  characteristic  features  of  the  traditional 

Scottish  and  English  ballads. 

26  4.  Explain  the  {)henomenon  known  as  "  Euphuism,"  and  quote,  or  refer 

to,  any  Shakespearian  passages  which  allude  to  it. 

Ig  6.  How  does  Shakespeare  deal  with  the  supernatural  in  Hamlet^  or 

Macbethy  or  the  Tempest  ? 

j^g^  6.  "  Each  of  Shakespeare^s  fools  and  clowns  is  native  to  the  play  in  which 

he  figures,  and  to  no  other."    Test  the  truth  of  this  dictum  by  supposing 
any  two  of  these  characters  transposed. 

I A  7.  What  literary  associations  have  gathered  round  the  following  names : — 

Athens,    Araby,    Ardennes,    Camelot,    The    Hebrides,    The    Hesperides, 
Provence,  Roncesvalles,  Yarrow  ? 

IQ^  8.  Discuss  Milton's  use  of  simUes,  or  the  autobiographical  references  in 

his  poems. 

16.  9*  Compare  English  prose  style  before  and  after  the  Restoration. 

16.  10.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  verisimilitude  of  Swift  and  Defoe,  and 

give  examples  of  it. 

IQ  11.  Was  Burns's  attitude  to  external  nature  that  of  the  eighteenth 

century  or  that  of  the  Romantic  Age  ? 

16,  12.  As  a  hugh  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 

Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 
Wonder  to  all  that  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come  and  whence  ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense  : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
0*f  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself  : 
Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead 
Nor  all  asleep— in  his  extreme  old  age.    ( Wordsworth,) 
Criticise  the  language,  construction  and  arrangement  of  this  passage  in 
the  light  of  Wordsworth's  own  theory  of  poetic  diction. 

16.  13.  Indicate   by  reference  to  our  essay  literature  how  the  range  of 

subjects  treated  in  the  essay  grew  more  extensive. 
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16.  14.  Show  how  the  difference  between  Scottish  and  English  hnmoar  may 

be  illustrated  from  Scott  and  Dickens. 

18.  15.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  any  living  English  novelist  who 

seems  to  you  to  have  reached  supreme  literary  excellence. 

18.  16.  What  romances  in  verse  or  prose  are  suggested  to  your  mind  by  the 

following  lines  1 

Morn,  and  a  world  of  wonder  !    O  the  time 

Of  winds  like  trumpet-calls,  and  seas  that  gleam, 
And  sounding  sunlit  roads  that  wind  and  climb 

Far  over  hills  of  dream,— 
Travelled  by  knight  and  pedlar,  prince  and  priest,— 

Past  many  an  echoing  port  and  ringing  bndge 
To  some  black  fortress  TiKe  a  couchant  beast 

Crouched  on  a  mountain  ridge. 
Fords  perilous,  and  haunted  reach  and  pool. 

Far  shining  spires  under  the  blaze  of  noon, 
And  twilight  shrines  of  visions  wonderful,— 

Dusk  and  an  angry  moon.    (C  Fox  Smith.) 


Section  II. 
Optional  Questions. 
16.  1.  Translate:— 

Du  maDD,  to  hwon  eart  "Bu  me  swa  un^eSancfull  minra  giefena7 
Hwaeil  ic  "Be  ^jesceop  and  ^elifFaBste,  and  ffiffhwast  Baes  Se  15u  hasfst 
ic  ISe  sealde.  Min  is  eall  "SsBt  %u  hsBfst^  and  %n  nis  nan  wiht.  Ic 
hit  eall  afierre  fram  "Se ;  «u  leofa  butan  me,  gi{  ^u  maege.  De  ic 
hie  sealde^  to  %on  ISset  ^u  hit  sceoldest  iSearfum  daalan.  Ic  swerie 
"Surh  me  selfne  daet  ic  eom  se  ilea  Ood  5e  iSone  weligan  and  iSone 
heanan  geworhte  mid  mmum  handum.  Dset  ic  wolde,  'Set  "Su  mine 
•"Searran  feddest^  "Sonne  hie  wffiron  Se  biddende  minra  goda,  and  "Su 
him  simle  trSe  forwierndest.  For  hwon  noldest  "Su  hit  ge'Sgnccan, 
gif  "Su  him  mildheortnesse  on  gecyUdest,  "SsBt  "Sii  ne  sceoldest  15888 
nan  "Sing  forleosan,  "Se  "Su  him  dydest,  ne  me  "Sare  sglene  abelgan 
mines  agnes  7 

18.  2.  Write  down  the    present   infinitive,    preterite   singular  and  plural 

(1st  persons)  and  past  participle  (wherever  these  are  in  use)  of  the  irregular 
and  defective  verbs  in  the  above  passage. 

16.  3-  Write  brief  notes  on  the  grammar,  diction,  and  metre  of  the  following 

extracts  :— 

(a)  And  if  yow  thinketh  this  is  wel  y-sayd, 
Seyeth  your  avys  and  holdeth  yow  apayd, 

(b)  Ful  looth  were  him  to  curscn  for  his  tythes. 

(c)  To  be  buxome  at  his  biddy ng    .    he  bad  hem  noughte  elles. 

(d)  He  garte  the  hevene  to  stekye    .    and  stonden  in  quiete. 

(e)  Men  sais  schir  thomas  randale  than, 
Chassand,  the  kyngis  baner  wan. 

(/)  In  none  kingeriche 
Nas  non  his  iliche. 

18.  4.  Name  the  dialects  of  Old  English,  illustrate  some  of  their  peculiarities 

from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  question,  and  narrate  briefly 
their  subsequent  history. 
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LATIN. 
LowxB  Gkadb. 
Monday,  24th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
30.  1.  For  Prose  Composition  : — 

{Candidates  should  tn  dU  cases  attempt  this  Question,) 
I  must  now  tell  how  the  Homan  people  gained  possession  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  it  was  the  custom  to  consult  in  times  of  great  danger  to  the 
state.  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  reigning  at  Eome,  there  came  to  him 
one  day  a  stranger  woman,  who  would  have  him  buy  at  a  price  nine  books, 
in  which  she  said  were  written  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  when  he 
refusecL  she  burnt  three  and  offered  the  rest  at  the  same  price.  But  he 
mocked  at  her  for  a  mad  woman.  And  she  came  yet  again  with  but  three 
books  left  and  asked  the  same  price ;  so  the  king  was  astonished,  and  took 
cotmael  with  the  augurs  and  bought  the  books,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  Capitol. 
20.  2.  Translate  :— 

(a)  Acie  triplici  instituta,  et  celeriter  octo  milium  itinere  confecto, 
prius  aa  hostium  ^  castra  pervenit,  quam  quid  ageretur  Germani  sentire 
possent.  Qui  omnibus  rebus  subito  perterriti,  et  celeritate  adventus  nostri 
et  discessu  suorum,  neque  consilii  habendi  neque  arma  caniendi  spatio  dato 
perturbantur,  copiasne  adversus  hostem  ducere,  an  castra  aef endere,  an  fu^ 
salutem  petere  praestaret.  Quorum  timer  cum  fremitu  et  concursu  signi- 
ficaretur,  milites  nostri  pristmi  diei  perfidia  incitati  in  castra  inruperunt. 
Quo  loco  qui  celeriter  arma  capere  potuerunt  paulisper  noetria  restiterunt 
atqne  inter  impedimenta  proelium  commiserunt :  at  reliqua  multitude 
puerorum  mulierumque  (nam  cum  omnibus  suis  domo  ezcesserant  Rhenum- 
que  transierant)  passim  fugere  coepit  ;  ad  quos  consectandos  Caesar 
equitatum  misit. 
I^g^  (6)  Proserpine  and  her  companions  gather  flowers, 

Valle  sub  umbrosa  locus  est  aspergine  multa 

uvidus  ex  alto  desilientis  aquae, 
f ul£[ebant  illic  (juot  habet  natura  colores 
picta^ue  dissmiili  flore  nitebat  humus, 
quam  simul  aspexit,  "  Comites,  accedite  ! "  dixit 

"  et  mecum  plenos  flore  ref erte  sinus  !  "* 
praeda  puellares  animos  prolectat  inanis, 

et  non  sentitur  sedulitate  labor, 
ilia  legit  calthas  ^ ;  huic  sunt  violaria  curae  ; 

ilia  papavereas  subsecat  ungue  comas ; 
plurinuv  lecta  rosa  est :  sunt  et  sine  nomine  flores  ; 
ipsa  crocos  tenues  liliaque  alba  legit. 

36.  3.  (a)  In  what  metre  is  the  preceding  passage  written  ?  Qive  the  scansion 

of  the  first  four  lines,  marking  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  and  dividing 
the  feet 

{b)  Give  (1)  the  meaning.  (2)  the  gender,  (3)  the  ablative  singular^  and 
(4)  the  genitive  plural,  of  the  following  words  -.—frigus^  mtmus^  mons,  tgnis^ 
cinis ;  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  ccmo^  vinco^  redeo^  nanciscor^  aufero, 

(c)  What  are  the  adverbs  formed  from  the  adjectives  malus,  facUis^ 
similis^  acer  1  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  those  adverbs. 

(d)  Write  and  translate  very  short  sentences  to  illustrate  the  con- 
structions otjxircOi  impero,  persuadeo, 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  :— 

(a)  Come  here,  boy.  and  tell  me  whose  son  you  are. 
lb)  I  told  him  I  dia  not  remember  why  I  did  that, 
ic)  If  you  tell  me  what  you  want,  I  shall  do  it  if  I  can. 
{a)  There  is  no  one  who  knows  better  than  yourself  what  you  ought 
to  do. 
6.  What  do  you  know  of  any  one  of  the  following :— Mariua,    Qaius 
Gracchus,  Agricola,  Nero  ? 

^  ealtha,  "  marigold." 
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LATIN. 

Higher  Grade. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Candidates  will  not  be  allatoed  to  pass  wnless  they  reach  the  neceatary 
standard  both  in  Prose  Composition  amd  in  Translation, 

30.  1.  For  Latin  Prose  :— 

In  both  camps  all  who  did  not  understand  war  were  eager  to  fight ;  the 
few  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  military  science  were  against  fighting. 
Each  of  the  generals  knew  intimately  the  defects  of  his  own  army  :  and 
neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other's  army.  Kosen 
was  certain  that  the  Irish  infantry  were  worse  equipped,  worse  officered, 
and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  he  supposed 
that  the  English  troops  were  well  trained,  and  were,  as  they  doubtless 
ought  to  have  been,  amply  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  their 
efficiency.  Numbers,  he  rightlj  judged,  would  avail  little  against  a  great 
superionty  of  arms  and  discipline.  He  therefore  advised  James  to  fall  back 
rauier  than  hazard  a  battle  tne  loss  of  which  might  be  the  loss  of  all.  But 
the  Irish  were  unanimous  against  retreating,  and  James  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  subjects^  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  disgrace 
himself  by  leaving  his  capital  to  the  invaders  without  striking  a  blow. 

25.  2.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Aliauantum  supererat  nocti&  iamque  in  tuto  videbantur  esse,  cum 
Decius  macte  virtute,"  inquit,  "  milites  Romani,  este  :  yestrum  iter  ac 
reditum  omnia  saecula  laudibus  ferent ;  sed  ad  conspiciendam  tantam 
virtutem  luce  ac  die  opus  est,  nee  vos  digni  estis  quos  cum  tanta  gloria  in 
castra  reduces  silentium  et  nox  tegat.  hie  lucem  q^uieti  opperiemur.''  dictis 
obtemperatum.  Atque  ubi  primum  iniuxit,  praemissso  nuntio  ad  consulem 
in  castra  incolumes  reverti  qui  sua  corpora  pro  salute  omnium  haud  dubio 
periculo  obiecissent,  pro  se  quisque  obviam  effusi  laudant,  gratulantur, 
singulos  universos  servatores  suos  vocant,  dis  laudes  gratesque  agunt, 
Decium  in  caelum  ferunt  Hie  Decii  castrensis  triumphus  fuit  incedentis 
per  media  castra  cum  armato  praesidio,  eoniectis  in  eum  omnium  oculis,  et 
omni  honore  tribunum  consuli  aequantibus. 
16.  3.  Translate  into  English  either  (a)  or  (6)  :— 

(a)  Iamque  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  aethere  ab  alto 

Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea*  bigis  j 
cum  venti  posuere,  omuisciue  rei^nte  resedit 
flatus,  et  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsae^. 
Atque  hie  Aeneas  ingentem  ex  aequore  lucum 
prospicit.    Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 
verticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  harena, 
in  mare  prorumpit ;  variae  circumque  supraque 
assuetae  ripis  volucres  et  fiuminis  alveo 
aethera  mmcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 
Flectere  iter  sociis  terraeque  advertere  proras 
imperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco. 

(5)  Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 

Victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra, 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.    Tua,  Csesar,  aetas 
Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes, 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  lovi 
Derepta  Farthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 
lanum  Quirini  clausit,  el  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  f rena  licentiae 
Iniecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit|artes, 

1  lutea  "  roBy."  *  Umsae  »« oars." 
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Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires,  famaque  et  imper! 
Porrecta  maiestas  ad  ortim 
Soils  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 

30.  4.  (a)  Thtnslate  the  following  sentences  and  explain  the  syntax  of  the 

words  m  italics  :— 

(1)  Dies  defidat  si  velvm  paupertatis  causam  defendere. 

(2)  C.  Gracchus^  si  diutius  vixisset,  eloquentia  nescio  an  habuisset 

parem  nemtnem. 

(3)  In  re  publica  mihi  neglegenti  esse  non  licet. 

(4)  desine  moUium 
tandem  querekbriMn, 

(5)  Scan  the  following  lines  marking  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  and 
dividing  the  feet.    Give  the  name  of  the  metre  in  each  case  : — 

(1)  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo. 

(2)  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri. 

(3)  Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  Who  can  deny  that  it  is  better  to  die  for  one's  country  than  to  be 

a  coward  ? 
(6)  If  you  tell  any  one  what  we  have  told  you,  we  will  never  trust 

yon  any  more, 
(c)  We  must  not  spare  the  instigators  of  the  war ;  for  it  is  to  them 

we  owe  all  our  misfortunes. 
{d)  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  knows  whether  the  consul  is  dead  nr 

not. 

C.  Answer  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Show  how  eifher  Sicily  or  Egypt  came  under  Roman  rule. 

(b)  What  is  meant  by  ager  jmblicus^  and  to  what  questions  did  its 

existence  give  rise. 

(c)  What  do  you  know  of  either  Terence  or  Catullus  ] 

(d)  Explain  Cicero's  attitude  to  C^sar  and  Pompeius. 


LATIN. 

HoNouBs.— First  Paper, 

Monday,  24th  June.--10  A.M.  to  1  p.m. 

70,         1.  For  Latin  Prose  :— 

The  distin^ished  plenipotentiary  delivered  before  the  congress  a  long 
and  very  effective  harangue.  He  recalled  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the 
Prince  during  previous  years.  He  adverted  to  the  disastrous  campaign 
in  which  the  Prince  had  appeared  full  of  high  hope,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
army,  but  had  been  obligea,  after  a  short  period,  to  retire.  Neveruieiess, 
he  had  not  lost  courage ;  and  now  that  the  eyes  of  men  had  been  opened, 
and  so  many  cities  had  declared  against  the  tyrant,  the  Prince  found 
himself  exposed  to  a  bitter  struggle.  Although  his  own  fortunes  had  been 
ruined  in  tne  cause,  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  daily  flood  of  petitions 
which  called  upon  him  to  come  forward  once  more.  The  day  of  payment 
had  arrived.  Over  his  own  head  impended  perpetual  shame,  over  the 
fatherland  perpetual  woe,  if  the  congress  should  now  refuse  the  necessary 
supplies.  "Arouse  ye,  then,"  cried  the  orator  with  fervour,  "awaken  your 
own  zeal  and  that  of  your  sister  cities.  Seize  opportunity  by  the  locks, 
who  never  appeared  fairer  than  she  does  to-day." 

MOTLBT 
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30.  2.  For  Latin  Verae  Composition  :— 

(a)  Translate  into  Hexameters  :— 

Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has, 

Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lion  eke, 

And  on  their  former  journev  forward  pass 

In  ways  unknown,  her  wandring  knignt  to  seek, 

With  pains  far  passing  that  long  wandring  Greek, 

That  for  his  love  refused  deity : 

Such  were  the  labours  of  this  lady  meek 

Still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  Ay ; 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened  nigh. 

(b)  Translate  into  Elegiacs  :— 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  : 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss, 

That  Ood  or  Nature  hath  assigned  : 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft. 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall : 
I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 
These  get  with  toil  and  keep  with  fear : 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

OE,  as  an  alternative  to  Vene  C<ymj}08ition, — 
Write  in  Latin:— 
An  Essay  or  Dialogue  on  the  value  of  athletics ; 

0£ 

A  letter  to  a  friend  abroad  on  the  recent  Colonial  Conference. 


LATIN. 

HoNOUEs.— Second  Papee. 

Wednesday,  26th  June. — 2  to  5  p.m. 

20,  !•    Translate  into  English  :— 

(a)  Caelivb  Ciceeonis. 

Invideo  tibi  :  tam  multa  quotidie  quae  mirere  istuc  perferuntur. 
primum  illud,  absolutum  Messallam^  delude  eundem  condemnatum, 
C.  Marcellum  consulem  factum,  M.  Oalidium  a  repulsa  postulatumaGalliis 
duo  bus,  P.  Dolabellam  quindecimvirum  factum.  Hoc  tibi  non  invideo, 
caruisse  te  pulcherrimo  Bpectaculo  et  Lentuli  Cruris  rej)ulsi  vultum  non 
vidisse.  At  qua  spe,  uuam  certa  opinione  descenderat  !  quam  ipso 
ditfidente  Dolabella  !  Et  hercules,  nisi  nostri  equitea  acutius  vidissent, 
paene  concedente  adversario  superasset.  Illud  te  non  arbitror  miratum, 
Servium,  deaignatum  tribunum  plebis,  condemnatum  :  cuius  locum  C. 
Curio  petiit.  Sanequam  incutit  multis,  qui  eum  facilitatemque  eius  non 
norunt,  magnum  metum  :  sed,  ut  spero  et  volo,  et  ut  se  fert  ipse,  bonos  et 
senatum  malet.  Totus,  ut  nunc  est,  hoc  scaturit.  Huius  autem  voluntatis 
initium  et  causa  est,  quod  eum  non  mediocriter  Caesar,  qui  solet  infimorum 
hominum  amicitias  sibi  uualibet  impensa  adiungere,  valde  contempsit. 
Qua  in  re  mihi  videtur  illud  perquam  venuste  cecidisse,  quod  a  religuis 
quoque  usque  eo  est  animadversum  ut  Curio,  qui  nihil  consilio  facit,  ratione 
et  insidiis  usus  videretur  in  evitandis  eorum  consiliis,  qui  se  intenderant 
adversarios  in  eius  tribunatum  :  Lollios  et  Antonios  et  id  genus  valentes 
dico. 
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20.  (f>)  At  pater  Anchises  penitos  convalle  virenti 

inclusas  animas,  supenimque  ad  lumen. ituras, 
lustrabrat  studio  recolens,  omnemque  suorum 
forte  recensebat  numeruin,  carosque  nepotes, 
fataque,  fortunasque  virum  moresque,  manus(]|ue. 
Isque  ubi  tendentem  adversum  per  gramina  vidit 
Aenean,  alacris  palmas  utrasque  tetendit ; 
effusae<iue  genis  lacrimae  et  vox  excidit  ore  : 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  exspectata  parent! 
vicit  iter  durum  pietas  1    datur  ora  tueri, 
nate,  tua  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces  1 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo  rebarque  futurum 
tempora  dinumerans  ;  nee  me  mea  cura  fefeUit. 
Quas  ego  te  terras  et  quanta  per  aequora  vectum 
accipio  !    quantis  iactatum,  nate,  periclis  ! 

8 nam  metui,  ne  quid  Libyae  tibi  re^na  nocerent  ! 
le  autem  :  Tua  mc,  genitor,  tua  tristis  imago, 
saepius  occurrens,  haec  limina  tendere  adegit. 
Stant  sale  Tyrrheno  classes.    Da  iungere  dextram, 
da,  genitor,  teque  amplexu  ne  subtrane  nostro. 
Sic  memorans  largo  fietu  simul  ora  rigabat. 
Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracchia  circum  : 
ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 
par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

20.  (c)  Nam  cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus  aut  primores  aut  singuli 

regunt :  delecta  ex  bis  et  consociata  reipublicae  forma  laudari  f acilius  quam 
evenire  vel,  si  evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse  potest.  Igitur,  ut  olim  plebe 
valida,  vel  cum  patres  pollerent,  noscenda  vulgi  natura,  et,  quibus  modis 
temperanter  haberetur,  senatusque  et  optimatium  ingenia  qui  maxime 
peraidicerant,  callidi  temporum  et  sapientes  credebantur,  sic,  con  verso 
statu,  neque  alia  re  Roniana  quam  si  unus  imperitet,  haec  conquiri  tradique 
in  rem  f uerit,  quia  pauci  prudentia  honesta  ab  deterioribus,  utijia  ab  noxiis 
discemunt  plures  aliorum  eventia  docentur.  Ceterum  ut  profutura,  ita 
minimum  oblectationis  adferunt.  Nam  situs  gentium,  varietates  proeliorum, 
clari  ducum  exitus  retinent  ac  redintegrant  legentium  animum  :  nos  saeva 
iussa,  continuas  accusationes,  fallaces  amicitias,  perniciem  innocentium,  et 
easdem  exitii  caussas  coniungimus,  obvia  rerum  similitudine  et  satietate. 
Tum  quod  antiquis  scriptoribus  rarus  obtrectator,  neque  refert  cuiusquam 
Punicas  Romanasve  acies  laetius  extuleris  :  at  multorum,  qui  Tiberio 
regente  poenam  vel  infamiam  subiere,  poster!  manent.  Utque  familiae 
ipsae  iam  exstinctae  sint  ;  reperies  qui  ob  similitudinem  morum,  aliena 
malefacta  sibi  obiectari  putent.  Etiam  gloria  ac  virtus  infensos  habet,  ut 
nimis  ex  propinquo  diversa  arguens.    Sed  ad  inceptum  redeo. 

14.  2.    Translate  the  following,  with  short  notes  on  the  construction  of  the 

words  in  italics  :— 

(a)  magis  mdlius  interest  quam  ttia^  T.  Otacili,  non  imponi  cervicibus 

onus  sub  quo  conddds. 
{b)  haec  cum  viderem,  quid  agerem,  indices  ]     conteiiderem  contra 
tribunum  plebis  privatus  armis  ? 

(c)  tantamne  rem  tam  neglegenter  agere  I 

(d)  notante 
iudice  quo  nosti  populo. 

(e)  at  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo 

additur. 
(/)  peream  male,  si  non 

optimum  erat 
(ff)  Quis  enim  virtutem  amidectitur  ipsara,  praemia  si  iollas  ? 

26.  3.  Answer  any  two  of  the  following  ; — 

(a)  What  were  the  contributions  of  Etruria  and  Greece  to  the 
Homan  State  Religion  % 
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(b)  Show  the  importance  of  Sicily  in  Roman  history. 

(c)  By  what  stages  were  the  constitutional  changes  of  Sulla  repealed  ? 

(d)  How  far  is  the  Latin  drama  original  ? 

(e)  Contrast  the  poetry  of  the  Republic  with  that  of  the  Augustan 

age. 
(/)  Estimate  the  value  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings. 


GREEK. 
Lower  Grade. 
Friday,  gist  June.— 2  to  4.30  p.m. 
40.  1.  Translate  :— 

S  icnUes  on  his  defence, 

IXaXiv  clirev  6  ScaKpari/f  '  *'*Ay€  3^  aKOwraT€  koI  aWa,  iva  crt  /lloXAok  oi 
jSovAd/ACvoi  vfiStp  diTiOTuta-i  T<p  €fM,k  T€rLfirf<TOai  vwo  Saifioviov,  Xai/>6^Kro« 
yap  irorc  circ/Mirtiirro?  ^  Ac\<^rf  ircpt  c^ov  Trokkutv  rraf^oirrtoVy  c^i;  o  *AiroA- 
Ku¥  /Ai^Scva  clival  auOpiainav  c/aoO  /attc  iK€v6€pLwT€pov  fiT/rc  8iKaiorcf>oy  /Ai/rc 
orux^povcoTcpov."  <os8  av  rauT*  aKOUO'ai'Tes  oi  Si»cflurTai  In  iJMXkov  iboitvpovvy^ 
aidi%  clircv  6  Swicpanys.  **'AAAa  /mctfui  /icV,  2  avSpcf,  eiir«i/  6  tfco?  ircpt 
AvKovpyov  rou  AaKcSat/ioi/tbts  vo/Ao^cri^rrai/ro?  ^  ircpi  Cfi  ou,  Acycrat  yap  etc 
TOF  vaoi^  ccorcoi^ra  Trpoo'ciircrp  avrdi/  '  *'  4>/joi'Tif(i>  vOTtpov  O^ov  crc  ciirw  i^ 
avBpiairovJ**  c/ic  8c  ^cw  /ici'  ovk  €LKa<rtv,'^  avOpiaTruyv  8c  iroAAuJ  vpu€KpW€ 
Sia^cpciv.  vfict9  8c  Ka6l*  ci^  cicao-roi/  CTrto-KOTrcZrc  o)!/  citcv  6  ^cdf.  nVa  /uicv 
yap  ivUrr<ju(r$€  avBpiarrtiiv  iX.€hO€putxT€pov  tfjiuv,  09  irop*  ou8ci/os  ovt€  Su^pa  ovrc 
fiixrdiv  &€xpfiai;  cro<f>oy  8c  vcu^  ovk  ay  rts  ai'8pa  ^i^cici'  cTi/ai  ^  c£  drouff'^ 
(rvFtcvoi  ra  Acyd/ici^a  ^pfaro  ou8circi)iroTC  CTravcraro  Kac  {[7ru>i'  icai  fuufOwtai^  6 
f-4  ^8iWro  dvo&dv  ©5  ovv  ^rfOrj  cTttcv  6  ^cds,  iroaii'  rIBrf  ot/uu  8$Aoy  cTrot, 
wore  fiT^ev  octv  ^/ic  Trcpi  tovtou  cti  Acyeii'." 

1  Oopvfi^iv,  **  to  interrupt."  *  ciKofcw,  "  to  compare." 

24.  II.  Translate  into  Greek  :— 

(1)  He  said  he  would  come  if  he  wished. 

(2)  I  did  not  know  that  your  son  had  been  killed  in  the  battle. 

(3)  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  did  that  in  order  bo  please  me. 

(4)  I  asked  the  boy  where  his  book  was,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know. 
(6)  Whoever  answers  first  will  get  two  obols. 

(6)  If  you  had  told  the  truth,  you  would  not  have  been  punished. 

10.        III.  (a)  Give- 
gen,  sing,  of  8d(a,  Tranjp,  opvis,  jSoi's,  ywvi},  vaxs* 
dat.  plur.  of  unrqp^  \(ilpy  Kuojv,  d8ou5,  AcW,  pTp-tap' 
gen.  plur,  fern,  of  p-cya^,  too-outo-j,  Tocj-d(r8c,  lortts,  ctTTcuv,  irc^vic<ii» 

Parse — 

KoXXlovs,  Opiii^  oi8ov?,  opoviy  opov^, 
10.  (^)  Parse,  giving  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  with  active  meaninjr : — 

tlprjaOoy,    irpoar^vaif    ctSvta,    airQaav,    ottoSos,    rc^vai,  ^icoixmu 
AcAi/^cvai. 

GKve — 

aor.  inf.  with  active  meaning   of   TrpoAcycD,   Sia^cpoi,  vaptx^ 

Ist  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  KaOopC),  8iepxofiat,  dc^oipu),  8ta^aAAtti. 
3rd  sing.  fut.  ind.  with  active  raeanmg  of  iaOm,  j3a8ttci>,  okovo), 

(e)  Distinguish  in  meaning  between  wap*  ifiov,  Tap   ^/aoi,  irap'  c/ic, 
and  1<I>  rffiii)Vy  l<li  rfpZvf  i<t>  rifia^. 
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^8*         IV .  Trandate,  adding  a  note  on  the  syntax  :— 

(1)  l[ka$o¥  i/AavTov  ravr*  CiircSv. 

(2)  fjjj  &irtX6ji^  vplv  iy  KcXcucroiii 

(3)  iav  fitf  fiovX-Qy  ovSei?  ^ci  crot  r&XriOrj^ 

(4)  cD  'j^  airodayovfJL€vo9  viro  royy  iroXircDV. 

(5)  cl  kuxSk  irouis  rw  aXXovc,  ovk  irnv  iv(oq  oi  KaKCk  ircicrci 

v»*  avrSiv. 

(6)  *AXici)3ia^  Kar^Xtfcv  viro  ruv  iroXircdr. 

Give  the  Greek  for — Oo  atoayl  ^iay  therel  eatne  with  me,  give  it  to 
m6,  don*t  speak,  where  are  you  t 


GREEK. 

Higher  Grade. 

Friday,  gist  June.— 2  to  5  p.m. 

{Candidaiei  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  wnless  they  reach  the  necessary 
standard  both  in  Orammar  and  in  Translation.) 

20^  I.  Translate — 

Xrc^ai  8c  itpwo¥  ra  vcpt  * AXKifiioZrjv.  Iiccu^oc  yap  ffAjytiw  Trap*  vnjMiv  ov 
Ttff  avr^F  yvi^fif¥  w\€  rois  irpo  avroO  rairQ  rf  trvfjuliopa  K€^(pnfifiiyoi^  dXX* 
ciqt^l^  WMtpariw  ctvai  /St^  JcarcA^ciK,  irpoctXcro  toXc/xcu'  ?rpos  ri^  iroAiF,  mu 
tts  roframj¥  rapa')^  Koriimfa'w  oi  fAOvoy  oMp^  dXXa  kcu  Aokc&ii/mvcovc 
KoX  revs  aAAov«  *EXXi7va«,  oxrtf*  ^/Aa9  /acv  ira^cir  &  n-avrec  louai,  rov9  S4 
Aaicc8a(/Aoy(ov9  rovs  rorc  8o  javra?  cvTv;(€ti'  ck  ra9  vvk  dru;(iiac  &*  'AXici/8ia&|r 
ica^corawu*  ircia^a^ct  y&p  ^'  avrov  7^9  vara  BaXarTay  Surdfi€w%  hriOvpL^ai^ 
teal  rrj¥  Kara  yfp^  ^^p.ovLa»  dvcliA.co'aK,  wir  ctri?  ^0117  rorc  trpf  ^y^'  avroic 
yiyycaA&i  twv  vapoyruiv  icoxcov,  ore  t^  ^xV  ^^  floXamT^  iXdp,0avov,  ailW 
ay  iitktYxjStitf  ^cv8o/bicvos.  ^icctvos  /ui^  oSv  n^Xucouruiv  airtof  yevo/ACvos 
irar^X^cv  €i«  t^  irAiv,  ficyoXi;?  /icv  Soji;?  rv^wy,  ov  /iijv  liraiyov/icvof  v^* 
diraiTttv* 

go.  ^'  ^'A^slftto  <>n^  o^  ^he  following  passages : — 

(a)       Jrts  &nn^s  <^  message  of  Zeus  to  Poseidon, 

*Qi  c<^t''  ovS'  ajrt%re  iroSiT^c/AOC  ^K^a^Ipis 
/3^  82  icar*  'ISatayv  6p€wv  c(9  TlXtov  tp^v. 
ttK  8*  or*  &K  Ik  vc^cwv  ht^cu  Fi<^as  ^2  )(aXata 
^hoCPV  ^^  ^^*^  aWprjytvw  Bopcao, 
£s  ic/xuirv«i>s  fLCfiavtd  8tcirraro  oucca  'ipiSi 
dyvoO  8'  iOTa/Acn;  7rpo<ri<fnf  Kkvrov  'EvnNriyaior* 

AyyeXtiyK  rim  rot,  Faii^oxc  Kravo;(aiT«, 
9X^01^  8cvpo  il>ipowra  vapal  A109  acytd)(Oi#. 
irav<rap.€v6v  o*'  ^kA.cintc  p-oLyyi^  rjjilk  vroXifJuose 
€px€(r$ai  /icrcl  ^vXa  ^cwv,  ^  ct?  oXa  8101^ 
Cl  8c  01  OVK  hrUair  iwiTrtia'tCLi,  dXX'  dXoyrjatsSf 
rfV€i\€i  Koi  Kcii'os  havrCpiov  iroXc/Atfuir 
IvBaS  cXcvo'co'^at*  c^  8*  virc^aXcao^ai  dkcSvii 
;(€cp«9»  circi  o'co  tfnjal  pCy  rroXv  ifitprtpo^  clvw, 
Koi  ycvc]}  wpOTtpoi'  aov  8*  ovic  oOerai  i^CKov  IjfOp 
ttroy  01  ifiuaOai,  row  re  orvycovo'i  xai  ^IXXoft. 

Scan  the  first  four  yerses,  noting  any  peculiarities  of  Qomeric  prosody. 
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(b)  Theseus  charges  Hippolytus  with  hypocrisy. 

0H.   2»  woXX*  clfuif>Tai^OKrcs  avOpwirot  fxari^. 
rC  hi)  W;(vac  ficv  fivpw  Sc^aaiccrc 
Kai  irarra  fjiy)xava<r$€  K&(€vpt<rK€Tf, 
tu  8*  ov#c  hriirraad*  ovff  iBrjpdaacrOi  irw, 

III.  Sctvoi'  <ro<^taT^i^  ctrras,  oorts  c^  4^pov€i¥ 

roi)^  /i^  ^oFovi^ras  Suvaros  ^ar'  drityiraaai. 

9H.  ^v,  xpV^  PpoTOuri  T«iiv  ^tXoiK  r€icfirfpui¥ 
ora^c?  Ti  ic(i<rdat  xai  SiayvoxriF  €f>p€yaiVf 
oaTK  T  aXr}$rj^  iarw  ot  T€  ft^  <f>i\os' 

T^v  /i€v  Sticatav,  t^v  8*  oirws  ^Tvy;(avev, 
lus  17  <l>povovad  TaBiK   i^Acyxcro 
ir/30«  r^  SiKotas,  xovtc  &v  ipraT<i>/ucAi* 

Scan  the  firat  four  verses,  marking  the  caesura  in  each. 

m.  For  Greek  Prose  :— 


25. 


That  same  night  the  king  bade  us  all  to  sup  with  him,  and  entertained 
us  with  great  state.  After  we  had  eaten  and  drunk,  it  pleased  him  to 
question  us  about  our  voyage.  He  said  that  he  knew  we  were  come  from  a 
tar  countrv,  and  asked  us  what  chance  had  brought  us  to  his  realm.  We 
answered  his  questions  as  best  we  could ;  for  we  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  yet  safe  to  tell  him  all  the  truth  or  not ;  and,  if  he  were  to  learn  that 
we  had  first  intended  to  serve  in  his  enemy's  army,  we  feared  that  he  might 
be  incensed  against  us.  We  soon  saw,  however,  that  our  fears  were  foolish ; 
K       for  the  king  show^  plainly  that  he  knew  all  these  things  already. 

IV.  (1)  Give  aor.  inf.  act.  (in  Attic  usage)  of  vpoo-^c/Mo,  diroicTCM'ai, 
ire^iO/>o>,  dKriXe/b). 
1st  sing,  perf ..  ind,  act.  of  irpoayopcvo),  vn-a#cova>,  arp«i>,  a-witffiL. 
3rd  sing.  fut.  ind.  with  active  meaning  of  a7ro6vyaK^|},  n-poAryw, 

paBiiia,  SLTTtXavvio, 
Parse,  giving  Ist  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.,  wpwraxwy,  tc^fciiitosi 
1 A  icarc;(€a,  Kara^toiv,  dvti^KTO, 

(2)  Translate,  adding  a  note  on  the  syntax  :— 
(a)  ov  ^rjp-i  \€tpiov  cTi^at  rCiy  dXXiav. 
(A)  ISfi^  rov  av$piimo»  yprifAor*  l)(pinra,  irapa  fiactkitoi, 

(c)  ttvov  croi  <U9  rdxuTT  d-ricfai^  • 

(d)  ovK  hv  i<^tj  Tovra  Spaaai,  ci  fiiy  eiccAcwrcv  6  QTparqyo^. 
•fK              ^           (e)  firfih^  fxriStvl  ctin/s  tav  wap*  ip,ov  c/x,a^€s. 

^3)  Translate  into  Greek  :— 

(a)  Do  not  go  away  before  I  bid  you. 

(b)  If  I  see  my  friend,  I  shall  tell  him  you  are  here. 

(c)  I  know  that  you  will  do  whatever  we  wish. 
{d)  He  said  he  was  not  at  Athens  at  that  time. 

»  («)  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

(4)  (a)  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  Aoyovc  irouiv 
and  Aoyov€  voicia^ai  1 

(h)  Show  how  the  Latin  qui  with  fhe  subjunctive  is  translated 
into  Greek,  . 
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GREEK. 
Honours.— FiBST  Pjipkr. 
Friday,  21st  June.— 2  to  6  p.m. 
20.  L  Translate:— 

(1)  Priam  appeals  to  Hector. 

*£fCTop,  firj  fjLoi  fiifiv€y  ifiiXoy  tckos ,  dv€pa  rovrow 
olos  avtvO*  oAAcuv,  Iva  fxrj  ra;(a  iroTfiov  ivi<nrTj%, 

(TxcrXios  *  ai^c  $«oi(ri  <^»iXos  ro<r<rov8€  ycKOiroy 
6<T(rov  ifiol'  Toxo.  K€V  i  ICVVC9  «cai  yvircf  Sotrrat 
K€ifUvoif '  ^  fcc  /xoi  airov  aTro  irpairCSdjiy  d)(OS  2\^oc* 
OS  /bi'  vccav  iroAAa>y  re  Kai  Io-OXmu  evviv  t$€KOff 
KT€iv<t)v  Kol  ir€pva^  m/o-wv  ciri  n/XcSairocay, 
KOi  yap  vvv  Svo  irai5c,  Avxaova  KOt  UoXvSiDpoVf 
ov  Swafiai  iScciF,  T/mIxdv  €19  cltorrv  dXeyrtav, 
TOV9  fioi  AaoOorf  rcKcro,  icpctbucra  yi;i/a(Kot>i^. 
dAX'  €i  /A^v  ((iMva-i  /Acra  orpar^  $  r  ^  ^cira 
^aXicov  T€  ;(pu(roi)  t*  &n'o\va'6fjLtff'  cori  yap  cvSov* 
iroAAa  yap  toira<T€  ir(u5i  yipwv  6vofkaK\vTO%  *h\rq^ 
ci  8'  7^  rc^ocri  koi  cii'  'A^8ao  3d/AOiaiv, 
oXyof  €p^  Bvyuif  Kat  /n/jT€pif  roi  rtKOfitaOa 
Xdouriy  o  aXXouri  p.ivwBa&iMn€pov  oAyos 
co-<rcT(u,  7F  fi^  KOi  <rv  Odirgs,  'A;(iX^(L  8afjLaa'$€h, 
dXk*  €i<r€p)^€o  T6r;(09»  c/ioi'  rc«cof .  oc^pa  tracuo^ 
Tpakis  Kui  Tp<ptt9,  fii/^c  fieya  xvSos  6p€(jf% 
UqKtSrg,  avros  3c  ^'Xi/s  oum^os  <Jlfi€p^9. 

20.  (2)  iln(2romacil6  ie/!e«  Menelaue. 

&  waaiv  iavOpmounv  ix^iaroi  fiporw^f 
ivdptrfq  ivoucoij  UXia  jSovXcvn/pca, 
^cv&ui'  c[vaicr<9>  p-tix^iv^fio^^^  kcucwv, 
iXjunii  icovdcv  vyMS  dXAa  rrav  Tripi( 
^oi^owrcsy  (i&K<tf9  cvrv;(Ctr'  at^  'BWaJSau 
rC  8'  (wic  iv  vfilv  larvtf;  ov  irXciaToi  ^oyot ; 
ovK  al(rxpOK€p&€U ;  ov  Xcyovrcs  oAAa  /acv 
yActfo-oT/,  ^poi'ovvrcs  8*  oAA.'  i<fi€vpiaK€(r(f*  dci ; 
6Xoia-$**  ifjuol  8c  6avaTO$  ovx  ovrco  fiapvq 
o>9  o-oi  8c8oicTai.      KCiva  yap  /ui  dn-ctiXccrei'y 
06^  1}  raXaiFa  iroXiS  dFaX(tf(9i;  ^pvyoiv 
iroari9  ff  6  icXcivos,  09  aw  ttoXXaki^  8opi 
yavn/F  l^xcv  (Irrl  \€p<Taiov  kokov. 
vw  8*  ^9  ywatfca  yopyo9  6irXvn79  ^ofcU 
«crciVct9  /i'l  oTroKTCiF**  «9  d^warevTOV  yc  cr€ 
yXjuKTOTfi  d^i/0(ii  T^9  cftT^s  #(al  irai8a  aiyi^, 
cVei  (TV  fi€¥  irc<^vK09  ^  Ivdprrf  pJya^^ 
rifkWK^  8c  Tpota  y*.      Ci  8*  cya*  iri«M/o-ui  Kaico>9, 
p.rfi\v  roS  av;(Ci*   xai  cv  ydp  ^puitia^  av, 

60.       II.  For  Greek  Prose  :— 

At  length  he  reached  the  mountains  of  Strathglass,  and  was  compelled 
to  hide  himself  in  a  cavern  where  seven  robbers  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
These  men  readily  afforded  refuge  to  the  wanderer,  and  recognising  the 
Prince,  for  whom  they  had  repeatedly  ventured  their  lives,  they  vowed 
unalterable  devotion  to  his  cause.  With  these  men  Charles  Edward 
remained  for  about  ^hree  weeks,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
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would  permit  him  to  leave  them.  "Stay  with  ub,"  said  the  generous 
robbers;  **the  mountains  of  gold  which  tne  Government  have  set  upon 
your  head  may  induce  some  gentleman  to  betray  you,  for  he  can  go  to  a 
distant  country  and  live  on  the  price  of  his  dishonour ;  but  to  us  there 
exists  no  temptation.  We  can  speak  no  language  but  our  own— we  can 
live  nowhere  but  in  this  country,  where,  were  we  to  injure  a  hair  of  your 
head,  the  very  mountains  would  fall  upon  us  to  crush  us  to  death." 


GREEK. 
HoNouBfi.— Second  Paper. 
Thursday,  27th  June. — 2  to  5  p.k. 
2*  I.  Translate: — 

(1)  01  8*  ducovcavrcs  ^irl  tou«  t^  SXiycLpxiav  /loXtora  iroti7(ravra«  #coc  ht 
Toiv  oAAaif  tovs  /Acra<r;(0Kra9  ro  filv  irpHgrav  wp/irf<rav  ^oAXcti/  *  cn-ccra  /lorroi 
wro  Twv  huL  fiiirov  KwXvOiin't^  xoi  3iSa;(^ciT€s  fitf  rwv  7rok€fjLiw¥  &irrivpuptt¥ 
<yyv;  l^piMJoravTiMf  dn-oXccruKri  ravpayfiara,  hravaavro,  /mcra  $€  rwro  Xafiirpw^ 
^817  h  SmffJLOKparlay  PovXofxtyoi  fieratrr^an  ra  h  rj  Sa/uup  o  re  0/Lia(rv/3ovAos 
6  rov  XvKOv  KoX  ®/Mi(rvXXof  (ovrot  yap  /lakiara  vpoturrqKtaav  rtfi  fiMrafiokiji) 
utpKioaay  vdvra^  rovi  arrparion'af  rovs  /Acyiorrovs  opKOVt^  koX  avrovs  rovs  ix 
rrj^  6XjLyap)^ia^  fjLaXurrtLt  ^  pjjv  ^pA}Kpan^$T^€crO<u  re  koI  ofLOVOiyo-ciF,  Kot  ro¥ 
wpo^  UtXoiruwrfaujvi  v6\€fjLov  rrpoOvfjuas  Skho-cii',  #cai  roU  rcrpoxoo-iot?  wo^ 
Acfitoi  re  wtaOiu  koX  ov^v  iirucrfpvK€va'€<r6ai<  iwiHtfiWiray  Sk  xoi  2a/uW 
irarrc?  rov  avrov  opKOV  oi  iv  rg  ^Xud^  Kai  ra  nrpaypxLTa  irdyra  koI  ra 
diroPrja'6/JL€ya  iK  rSav  klvEwwiv  ivvtKoivuxravTO  oi  OTpaTUtiTax  rots  Sa/Atoic, 
yo/Ai{oKrc9  ovrc  ^xccVow  &Tro(rTpoif>rfv  aiam^pLa^  ovrc  <r<^f arcv  cii^ai,  diXA,',  Iom  tc 
Oi  rcr/Mucoo'iOi  K/Dai-i^cnixriv  lav  re  01  Ik  MiXi/rou  xoXc/uoi,  Sui^(ipi^€fr6aij 

26.  (2)  0avfia{o>  3*  ori  roi;«  avroxs  opSi  xnrtp  p.€v  Alyvirrnav  tAvovtCol  irpdrrttv 

^oaiXci  r^  voAxv  TrtlOovra^^  wrkp  3c  roO  *PoSt(i>v  ^/aov  ^^ov/uickovc  tok 
ai'Spa  rovroF.  froiroi  rovs  ficv  ^XXi/va^  orraf  ajravrcs  urao't,  rovf  B*  iv  tq 
ApXO  rjf  €K€Lyov  fi€fi€piafji.€yov^.  otfiai  S'  vfuoF  fiwjfioyMiv  cnov9  ori,  ^vm* 
€fiovX.€U€<r$€  Tnpl  Twv  PatriXucwv,  TraptkOuiV  vpSno^  fyw  irofyj^vco'a,  olfiai  S) 
#cai  /AOFOf  -Q  Scvrcpoc  ciircii',  ori  fioc  o-w^povciv  &f  Sofcoirc,  ci  r^F  wpoffMO'ty 
Trj%  irapaa-Krvrj^  p.rf  r^y  vpi^  €K€ivov  c^^pav  7roiota$€,  dXAa  irapao-fcevo^ourtfc 
ficv  ir/Ms  rovi  vTrdp^ovra^  l^Bpov^  A/ivvourOt  Sc  K^KMivoy,  iky  vfias  dBuctty 
iirix€ip§.  KOI  oifK  cyo)  ph^  ctirov  ravro,  v/aiv  ST  oiir  ^Soicow  6p$w^  AcyciF, 
dAAa  ifol  v/aTv  rjp€a'K€  ravra.  axoXov^of  roCwy  6  vw  Aoyos  ^ori  /ioc  rf  rorf 
prfdiyri,  cyui  y<ip,  ci  jSaatXcvs  irap*  avroF  OKra  /yic  (rvp.fiov\ov  iroiotro,  Tavf' 
&v  avTtt;  wapaiyia-aipx  awtp  ipxy^  vvkp  p.cy  rwv  ^avrov  ttoAc/mif,  ^ai^  rtf 
iyayrtwrai  riay  'EAAi/i'O)!',  £v  8<  fii^Scv  avr^  irpoo^icct,  roi^«iF  fii^'  dba>i« 
irotcur^ai  r^F  cipx^'  *'  M^  ^^  ^^^^  lyvcoicarc,  2>  av5/ocs  'A^)/vaiot,  oo-oif  i|r 
/SoatXcvs  lyKparrj^  ycnjrat,  <l>$da'a^  ^  irapaKpova'dp.€y6i  riyaq  rioy  iy  rai^ 
TToXccrt,  iropaxo'pciF,  ov  icaX<os  cyvcoicarc,  tt»9  cya>  KpiVai*  c{  S^  ib-ep  rwF  8ucauo«« 
xai  voXc/ACiF,  Af  tovtov  Shff  koI  irdo-^^tvy  oriovF  oU(r6€  XPV*^^  vpwrov  /acm 
vftiF  iJrroF  Sci/aci  rovrcDF,  Jorw  of  /xoXXof  lyFCDicorcf  ^€  Tovra,  cttcc^  i  it/kn 
oi^KCi  i^poy€ly  B6i€T€* 

30.  n.  Translate,  with  notes  on  the  syntax: — 

(1)  'E/iavr<p  oi;FOi8a  ovSky  circorra/uicFcp. 

(2)  *Ain7yopcv€¥  07rQ>9  /i^  rovro  dvoKpivotprp^n 

(3)  T^s  cr^s  ovic  ^pw  ripTj^  rv\€iy» 

(4)  £v  €voii]crai  dFa/iFi/aas  /x.€« 

(5)  AciFOF  TOtovFrai  €i  prj  ctaovrat* 

(C)    '£b>p<i)F  ov  KaTOp^OVFTC?, 
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Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  tragedy  with   their 
equivalents  in  Attic  prose : — 

^SopKu^t   ariyaif   xar^vccv,   fiajcpaiioVf    6.ir€wartWj  fio)($€lv^  XPVi^^^* 

Distinguish  in  meaning  the  following  pairs  of  phrases : — 

^^cX(i>  ravra  voUwj   PovXofiai  ravra  ttouiv  :  oTSa  ravra  voiciv,   otSa 
ravra  wom¥  :  afivvio  rois  iroAxrcus,  d/Avvofiai  tovs  iroXtras. 

Distinguish,  according  to  their  accent : — 

AajSwv,  Xapwv  l  fierce,  /icvci :  nawrai^  vawrau 

Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  English  words,  noting  any 
difference  in  meaning  between  the  Greek  originals  and  the  derivations  :-^ 

JpoBtUi  deaeon,  logomachy,  antiseptic,  diagnosis^  crisis. 
20.       in.  Answer  any  two  of  the  following  questions  : — 

(1)  What  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  Homeric  arms  and  armour  as 
to  the  date  of  the  epic  poems  1 

(2)  Contrast  the  Old  and  the  New  Comedy. 

(3)  State  what  you  know  of  any  of  the  following :  Callinus,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  Antipho,  Theocritus. 

(4)  Illustrate  the  influence  of  import  and  export  trade  upon  Greek 
history. 

(5)  Write  notes  upon  the  following : — 

wpofiovXwfia,  vpvraviiy  &n'€k€vd€po^,  cla-ayycAiOy  avrtafUHrCau 


FRENCH. 
LowEB  Gkade. 
Friday,  21st  June.— 10  a.m.  to  12.30  P.M. 
To  secure  fidl  marks,  the  whole  of  this  paper  should  be  ansufered. 
30.  I.  Translate  into  French  ;— 

At  last  the  man  who  had  caught  me  got  up  to  another  man.  "See, 
Jack,"  said  he,  "  I  have  just  found  a  cat." 

*'  Well,  Bob,  show  me  it.    I  do  not  see  it  anywhere.'' 
"  Here  it  is,  in  my  handkerchief  ;  is  it  not  a  pretty  one ) "  said  he,  as  he 
raised  up  the  corner  of  the  handkercmef. 

'*  it's  pretty  enough,"  replied  Jack,  "  but  we  do  not  want  a  cat,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  us,  and,  if  we  kept  it,  we  should  have  to  feed  it." 

"Oh  ! "  said  Bob,  "  if  you  don't  want  it,  I  will  keep  it.  Some  day, 
when  I  am  tired  of  it,  I  can  kill  it  and  sell  its  skin." 

How  sad  I  felt  when  I  heard  these  words,  "  Poor  Fluff,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  after  having  been  so  badly  treated  by  those  cruel  children,  I  am 
now  coming  to  a  worse  end.  What  is  to  become  of  me  I  How  I  wish  I 
was  once  more  in  the  house  of  my  first  mistress  ! " 

30.  11*  Translate  into  good  English  :— 

Montesquieu  ^  Venise. 
H  allait  partout,  vo^ait  tout,  interrogeait,  causait  et  le  soir  prenait 
note  des  observations  qu'ii  avait  faites.  H  y  avait  une  heure  ou  deux  qu'il 
dtait  rentr6  et  qu'ii  ^tait  k  son  occupation  ordinaire,  lorsqu'un  inconnu  se  fit 
annoncer.  C^tait  un  Frangais  assez  mal  vdtu,  qui  lui  dit :  "  Monsieur,  je  suLs 
votre  compatriote.  11  y  a  vingt  ans  que  je  vis  ici ;  mais  j'ai  toujour^  gard6 
de  Tamiti^  pour  les  Fran^ais ;  et  je  me  suis  cru  quelquef  ois  trop  heureux  de 
trouver  Toccasion  de  les  servir,  comme  je  Tai  aiy ourd'hui  avec  vous.  On  pent 
tout  faire  dans  ce  pays,  excepte  se  m^er  des  affaires  d'Etat.  Un  mot 
inoonsid^r^  sur  le  gouvernemant  coute  la  tdte,  et  vous  en  avez  d^ja  dit 
plus  de  mille.    On  voos  ^pie,  on  suit  tons  vos  pas,  on  tient  note  de  tous 
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YQB  projets ;  on  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  ^criviez.  Yoyes,  monsieur,  si  en 
effet  Yous  avez  ^rit,  et  sooffez  qu'une  ligne  innocente,  mais  mal  interpi^t^ 
vous  coCkterait  la  vie.  Voila  tout  oe  que  j'ai  k  vous  dire.  J'ai  llionneur  de 
vouB  saluer. 

10.  UI.  (a)  In  the  following  sentences  put  the  subject  in  the  plural  form 

(de9  Fran9ai8,  instead  of  im  Fran9ais ;  and  now  instead  of  jfe),  and  make  all 
the  other  grammatical  alterations  necessitated  by  such  a  change  : 

CT^tait  un  Fran9ais  assez  mal  v^tu,  qui  lui  dit :  **  Monsieur,  je  suis 
votre  compatriote.  II  y  a  vingt  ans  que  je  vis  id ;  mais  i'ai  toigours 
ffard^  de  l^miti^  pour  les  Fran^ais :  et  je  me  suis  cm  aueiquefois  trop 
neureuz  de  trouver  Toccasion  de  les  servir,  comme  je  rai  aigourdliui 
avec  vous." 

10.  (^)  Put  the  following  sentences  in  the  interrogatiTe  form  :— 

(a)  U  y  a  longtemps  qu'il  est  ici. 

(b)  II  interroge  les  personnes  qu'il  rencontre. 

(c)  La  vertu  obtient  toiyours  sa  recompense. 

(d)  II  ne  lui  a  pas  parl^. 

(e)  On  leur  a  prSt^  des  livres. 

20  ^*  Write  from  memory  a  French  yersion  of  the  passage  read  out 


FRENCH, 

LowsB  Obadb. 

Friday,  21st  June.— 10.45  A.M. 

ThU  paper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate, 

To  be  read  out  twice  by  the  Supervieing  Officer  {or  a  Teacher)  at  10.46  A.M. 
The  eubeta/nce  of  thie  story  is  to  be  reproduced  h^f  the  Candidates 
in  French  from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  wkUe  it  is  being  read. 

Before  commencing  to  read  it,  the  Supervising  Officer  must  write  upon 

the  blackboard  the  title  of  the  story  in  Jfreneh,  Le  cordonnier  et  les 

nains,  adding  at  the  same  time  the  following  words :  *'  Leather  ^  cuir 

{maec)  and  Waistcoat  =  gilet  (masc,)-"    He  must  also  warn  the 

Candidates  that  they  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all 

its  details,  and  in  the  same  words  or  order  of  words  as  the  original. 

What  is  desired  is  that  they  should  attempt  to  relate  the  story  in 

French,  in  their  own  way.    Great  importance  is  attached  to  gram- 

matieai  correctness,  and  full   credit  will  be  given  for  idiomatic 

phraseology. 

There  was  once  a  cobbler  who  worked  very  hard,  and  was  verv  honest : 

but  he  was  very  poor,  and  at  last  he  had  nothing  but  just  enough  leather  to 

make  one  pair  of  shoes. 

He  cut  his  leather  out,  all  reader  to  make  the  shoes  the  next  day,  and 
went  to  bed,  meaning  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  When  he  got  up,  he 
was  surprised  to  findthe  shoes  made,  and  very  well  made  they  were. 

The  same  day  a  gentleman  came  in,  admired  the  shoes  and  paid  a  high 
price  for  them  :  and  the  poor  shoemaker,  with  the  money,  bought  leather 
enough  to  make  two  pairs  more.  He  cut  the  leather  out  and  went  to  bed. 
Next  morning  the  same  thing  happened :  the  shoes  were  made.  He  sold 
them,  and  was  able  to  buy  leather  for  four  pairs  of  shoes.  And  so  it  went 
on  for  some  weeks  and  the  cobbler  and  his  wife  were  fast  becoming  rich. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
sit  up  and  see  what  happens."  So  they  did  this.  And  what  do  you  think 
they  saw  1  Two  naked  dwarfs,  who  ran  into  the  room,  set  to  work  and 
finished  all  the  shoes  before  daybreak. 

"These  little  men  have  been  very  good  to  us,  I'm  sure,''  said  his  wife  ; 
"  they  must  be  cold,  without  anything  to  wear.    I'll  make  each  of  them 
a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  :  you  make  them  a  pair  of  shoes," 
"  Certainly,"  said  the  cobbler. 
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When  the  clothes  were  ready  they  put  them  in  the  room  the  dwarfs 
worked  in,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  As  soon  as  the  dwarfs 
saw  the  clothes,  they  put  them  on  and  danced  about,  full  of  joy,  and  then 
they  disappeared. 

The  good  couple  saw  them  no  more,  but  they  were  rich  and  happy  as 
long  as  they  lived. 


FRENCH. 

Higher  Qbads. 

Friday,  Slst  June.— 10  a.h.  to  1  p.m. 

To  iecwre  full  marksy  the  whole  of  this  paper  should  be  anewered. 

35.  I.  Traduire  tr^  soigneusement  en  fran9ais : 

"And  now  that  I  know  something  about  you,  Miss  Ghalloner,**  he 
said,  "  I  will  tell  you  why  I  asked  you  to  be  good  enough  to  come  and  see 
me ;  you  must  have  wondered  what  my  letter  meant.  To  begin  with,  I 
am  an  old  man,  as  :^ou  can  see  for  yourself.  I  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
rheumatism,  otherwise  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  you,  instead  of  giving  you  the  trouble  of  coming  here.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  because  lady  authors  are,  as  a  rule,  uncertain  creatures.  Most  of 
them  go  in  for  literature  simply  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
Others  do  not  care  for  the  money,  but  they  do  most  decidedly  for  the 
renown.  Few,  very  few,  are  content  to  work  with  their  pen  as  their 
poorer  sisters  are  forced  to  work  with  their  needles.  Therein  lies  the  secret 
of  the  more  permanent  success  of  men  authors.  .  .  .  Now,  will  ^ou  be 
contented  to  work  hard  without  any  fsresii  hope  of  fame— to  work,  m  fact, 
anonymously  for  a  small  but  certain  income  f 

35.  IL  Traduire  en  bon  anglais  : 

(a)  Je  sens  depuis  vingt  ans  un  malaise  g^n^ral,  plus  ou  moins  f4cheux  ; 
je  n'ai  jamais  la  t^te  libre.  Elle  est  quelquefois  si  lourde  que  c'est  comme 
un  poids  qui  vous  tire  en  avant,  et  qui  vous  entrainendt  d'une  fen^tre  dans 
la  rue,  ou  au  fond  d'une  riviere  si  on  ^tait  sur  le  bord.  J'ai  des  id^  noires, 
de  la  tristesse,  de  Tennui,  je  me  trouve  mal  partout,  je  ne  veux  rien,  je  ne 
saurais  vouloir,  je  cherche  a  m'amuser  et  k  m'occuper,  inutilement;  la 
gatt^  des  autres  m'afflige,  je  souffre  a  les  entendre  rire  ou  parler.  Connaiasez- 
vous  cette  esp^  de  stupidity  ou  de  mauvaise  humeur  qu'on  ^prouve  en  se 
r^veiUant  apres  avoir  trop  dormi  1  Yoila  mon  ^tat  ordinaire,  la  vie  m'est 
en  ddgofkt ;  les  moindres  variations  dans  Tatmosph^re  me  sont  comme  des 
secousses  violentes ;  je  ne  saurais  rester  en  place,  il  faut  que  j'aille  sans 
savoir  ou.  Cest  comme  oela  que  j'ai  fait  le  tour  du  monde.  Je  dors  mal, 
je  manque  d'app^tit,  je  ne  saurais  dig^rer,  je  ne  suis  bien  que  dans  un 
coche.  Je  suis  tout  au  rebours  des  autres ;  je  me  d^plaia  a  ce  qu'ils  aiment, 
j'aime  ce  qui  leur  d^platt. 

o  A  (6)   Le  petit  mendiant,  pieds  nus,  suit  son  chemin ; 

De  village  en  village,  il  va  tendre  la  main, 
Tratnant  a  ses  cotSa  son  bftton  et  sa  miche,* 
Oar  le  rare  passant  d'aumdne  est  assez  chiche.t 
Devenu  forc^ment  nhilosophe  et  rdveur, 
II  mafche  d'un  pas  lent  dans  Tair  plein  de  saveur, 
Ecoutant  les  oiseaux  qui  se  cherchent  querelle. 
Oomme  il  est  fatigue,  pr^s  d'une  passerelle  % 
11  s'assied.    Devant  lui,  des  canuds  fendent  Feau, 
Tout  en  donnant  la  chasse  au  moindre  vermisseau.§ 
Alors,  cassant  son  pain,  lentement,  miette  a  miette, 
Au  uulieu  de  leurs  range  empress^  il  le  jette. 
Et  ce  d^sh^rit^  I)rodigue  et  gen^reux, 
Se  donne  le  plaisir  de  faire  des  heureuz. 

*  Loaf  of  bread.        f  Sparing  of.        X  Footbridge.        8  Worm. 
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20.  I^  Narration  fran^aise. 

(a)  Traitez,  en  une  page  environ,  le  siget  saivant : 
**  Qui  s'aime  trop  n'a  point  d'amia." 

Expliquez  ce  proverbe  et  dites  ce  que  vous  en  penaez. 

ott  (6)  Kacontez,  en  une  page  environ,  lliistoire  suivante  en  developpant 
les  details  donnas  ci-dessous  ; 

Un  moineau  s'installe  dans  le  nid  d'une  hirondelle^  en  son 
absence.  Retour  de  Thirondelle  et  discussion ;  resistance 
du  moineau.  Lliirondelle  appelle  au  secours :  arrivde 
d'autres  hirondelles ;  resistance  obstinee  du  moineau. 
Les  hirondelles  bavardent,  s'61oignent,  puis  reviennent, 
avec  de  la  terre  dans  leurs  bees.  Elles  ferment  Tentree 
du  nid ;  le  moineau  est  fait  prisonnier. 


FRENCH. 

HoNOUBs.— First  Papek. 

Friday,  2l8t  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

4Q^  L  Traduire  en  fran^ais  : 

It  would  be  difBicult  to  describe  the  eagerness  with  which  the  American 
throws  himself  upon  the  vast  prize,  thus  offered  him  by  fortune.  In 
pursuit  of  it,  he  braves  without  fear  the  arrow  of  the  Indian  and  the 
diseases  of  the  wilderness.  The  silence  of  the  forests  does  not  awe  him  ; 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  do  not  alarm  him.  Passion,  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life,  is  for  ever  goading  him  on.  Before  him  there  is  spread  out  an 
almost  boundless  contment,  and  it  mi^ht  be  said  that  fearing  even  now 
that  there  will  not  be  room  in  it,  he  is  hastening  lest  he  should  arrive 
too  late.  Sometimes  the  emigrants  advance  so  fast,  that  the  wilderness 
reappears  behind  them.  The  forest  has  but  bent  beneath  their  feet ;  the 
moment  they  are  passed  by,  it  rises  again.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
dwellings  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  woods.  The  ruins  of  a  hut  are  often 
discovered  in  the  very  heart  of  a  wilderness,  and  we  are  surprised  .at  many 
attempts  at  clearing  the  ground,  which  attest  at  once  the  power  and  the 
fickleness  of  man.  On  these  ruins  of  a  day  the  ancient  forest  soon  throws 
out  new  suckers,  and  Nature  comes  with  a  smile  to  cover  with  flowers  and 
leaves  the  traces  of  man,  and  to  do  away  with  every  vestige  of  his  brief 
occupation. 

35.  II.  Composition  frangaise. 

Traiter  Vim  des  sigets  suivants : 

(a)  Exf)liquer,  developper  et  appr^cier  cette  pens6e : — "  La  vie  des 
h6ro8  a  enrichi  i'histoire,  et  Thistoire  a  enrichi  les  actions  des  heros ;  ainsi 
je  ne  sais  qui  sont  plus  redevables,  ou  ceux  qui  ont  dcrit  Thistoire  a  ceux 
qui  leur  en  ont  fourni  une  si  noble  matiere,  ou  ces  grands  hommes  a  leurs 
historiens.'' 

La  Bruy^re. 

(b)  Quel  est  le  genre  litt^raire  aue  les  Frangais  ont  cultiv^  avec  le 
plus  de  Constance  et  de  succes  ?  Inaiquez-en  les  principales  productions, 
avec  leurs  caracteres  communs  essentiels. 

(c)  Exposer^  dans  une  lettre  a  un  Frangais,  les  traits  saillants  du 
caract^re  dcossais  et  de  la  vie  nationale  en  Ecossc. 
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FRENCH. 

HoNouKs.— ^Ecoin)  Papbb 

Thursday,  27th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

25.  I*  Traduire  en  anglais : 

(a)  L'enfance  de  Shakspeare,  impregn^e  de  sentiments  ruraux  et 
d'habitades  rurales,  berc^e  par  la  douce  liberty  des  champs,  des  bois  et  des 
prairies,  toute  parfumee  encore  des  senteurs  de  TAvon,  avait  fait  place  a 
une  adolescence  aventureuse,  ardente  et  pauvre.  Forc^  de  s'enr^gimenter  a 
Londres  dans  la  troupe  de  ces  pontes  qui  parlaient  un  lancage  bizarre,  sans 
rapport  avec  Tidiome  des  ancStres,  il  etudia  d'abord  Wyatt,  Surrey,  et 
Syaney.  Ceux-ci  avaient  entrevu  quelques  lueurs  de  la  civilisation  du  Midi 
et  s'^vertuaient  a  la  copier.  Les  pastorales  m^taphysiques  de  la  Sicile,  de 
ritalie  etde  TEspagne  enivraient  les  esprits.  Le  lactice  et  Tartificiel 
faisaient  irruption.  Dans  ce  milieu  Strange  fut  lanc^  le  jeune  fils  du 
brasseur,  propridtaire  rural,  agriculteur  de  Stratford ;  il  avait  appris  le 
rudiment  dans  son  village,  ou  quelque  brave  pi^dant  arm^  de  verges  I'avait 
d^grossi.  II  sentit  en  lui-meme  assur^ment  une  lutte  tres-vive  entre  la 
reality  de  la  nature  et  le  spiritualisme  po^tique,  afifect^,  mondain  qui  le 
preasait.  Combattre  de  front,  lui  inconnu  et  pauvre,  cette  mode  consacrde, 
etait  impossible.  H  commenga  par  suivre  le  courant,  tout  en  menageant  le 
sarcasme  pour  Favenir. 

Ainai  sont  ^closes,  pendant  la  premiere  phase  de  sa  vie  litt^raire,  cinq 
on  six  (Buvres  ^bauch&s,  dont  le  couronnement  fut  Hom^  et  Juliette, 
drame  charmant,  passionn^, — et  encore  tout  h^riss^  de  pointes  italiennes. 

25  W  £n  forSt. 

ILs  recent  fiers  et  grands  dans  la  montagne  austere, 
Les  vieux  sapins  grants  qui  croissent  en  f  or§t ; 
Marche  et  pen^tre  au  coeur  de  leur  noir  sanctuaire, 
Et  Tarbre  sombre  et  fort  te  dira  son  secret. 

Saint,  rois  invaincus  des  hauteurs  virginales  ! 
Qui,  la  jeunesse  en  vous  circule  par  torrents 
Vous  aimez  vous  sentir  f  rissonner  aux  grands  hales 
Qnand  sous  vos  rameaux  verts  fermente  le  printemps. 

Non,  vous  ne  croissez  pas  dans  les  ravins  vulgaires, 
Dans  les  riches  vallons,  sur  les  gazons  soyeux  ; 
Dans  le  desert  sauvagel  ou  pleurent  les  bruyeres, 
Vos  fattes  vont  humer  razur  fonc^  des  cieux. 

Et  lorsque  I'un  de  vous,  seul,  roidi  sur  sa  roche, 
Tombe  aux  coups  de  Forage,  il  tombe  le  front  haul. 
II  tombe  comme  un  preux  sans  peur  et  sans  reprocne, 
Et  des  gerbes  de  fleurs  lui  font  un  gai  tombeau. 

Comme  un  roi  dans  sa  pourpre  il  dort  couch^  dans  Pherbe, 
II  dort  calme  et  puissant  de  son  dernier  sommeil ; 
II  a  dans  sa  fordt  pouss^  libre  et  superbe, 
II  a  v^u  cent  ans  d'air  vierge  et  de  soleil. 

26.  11.  Traiter  en  frangais  Vtun  des  sujets  suivants : — 

(a)  Appr^er  les  qualit^s  du  style  et  du  rythme  du  morceau  "  En 
for^t." 

ou  (6)  Scander  deux  des  strophes  de  "  En  f  oret  ^*  et  exposer  les  principes 
de  la  versification  fran^aise  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  rythme,  la 
c^ure  et  la  rime. 

ou  (c)  Choisir  six  mots  de  "En  for§t,"  et  indiquer :  l*  Les  divers  sens 
de  ces  mots  dana  la  langue  usuelle,  avec  exemples  4  Tappui ;  2** 
Les  mots  form^  du  mdme  radical,  en  ezpliquant  leur  formation 
et  leur  sens  precis. 
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COMMERCIAL  FRENCH. 

Wednesday,  26th  June.— 2  to  3,30  P.M. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  anstvered, 

25  1.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Pauillac,  le  8  man  1907. 
Messieurs  Derocle  Fr^res, 

Paris. 
Messieurs, 
Nous  nous  erapressons  de  vous  f aire  savoir  ^ue  nous  venous  de  recevoir 
de  Messieurs  Renard  et  fib,  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  le  connaissement  d'un 
envoi  de  : 

R  <&  F.  f  250  balles  laines  brutes,  du  poids  net  de  250  kgs.  chacune,  et 
1  k  250.    I  valant  ensemble  frs.  175,000. 

Ces  marchandises  cbarg^es  a  bord  du  navire  "Ville  de  Bordeaux," 
capitaine  Bermot,  out  ^t^  assur^  pour  la  somnie  de  frs.  180,000  par  noe 
soms  et  d'apr^  avis  des  exp^iteurs.  Nous  vous  remettons,  ci-jomt,  la 
police  d'assurance. 

Aussitdt  Que  le  navire  arrivera  ici,  nous  vous  exp^ierons  les  marchan- 
dises, conformement  aux  instructions  que  vous  voudrez  bien  nous  donner,  et 
vous  remettrons  notre  compte  de  frais  et  d^bours. 

Veuillez  agr^er,  Messieurs,  nos  salutations  distingu^. 

RoziEB  <fe  ClE. 

35.  2.  Write  in  French  a  letter  to  a  firm  of  merchants  in  Havre,  informing 

them  that  one  of  your  vessels  (giving  name  of  ship  and  captain)  is  sailing 
from  Glasgow  for  their  port  with  a  cargo  of  coals  and  pig-iron.  Request 
them,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  to  attend  to  the  consignment,  in 
accordance  with  the  details  in  the  manifest  and  bills  of  lading,  and,  as 
regards  the  charges  and  necessary  disbursements  connected  with  the 
discharging  of  the  cargo,  to  debit  your  account,  handing  you  a  statement 
in  due  course. 

Ifi^  3.  Explain  briefly  in  French  the  meaning  of  the  following  business 

terms :-  charter-party,  tare,  JUxUiTig policy^  A\  at  Llcyd^e, 

Either— 
24^  4.  Translate  the  following  market  report : — 

BUe. — n  y  a  eu  quelques  acheteurs  k  la  premiere  cote,  et,  comme  les 
vendeurs  sont  r^rves,  le  ton  a  ^t^  ferme  pendant  toute  la  reunion,  et  les 

I)rix  de  cldture  indiquent  une  avance  de  10  k  15  centimes  suivant  mois  de 
ivraison. 

Avcines, — Meilleure  demande,  prlx  plus  fermes  et  en  hausse  de  10  k 
15  centimes  sur  le  rapproch^  et  de  5  a  10  centimes  sur  le  livrable. 

HuUe  de  Ztn.— Tendance  calme,  mais  soutenue ;  affaires  restreintes  et 
prix  en  hausse  de  50  centimes  sur  le  courant,  mais  en  recul  partiel  de  25 
centimes  sur  le  livrable. 

Spiritueux. — Le  march^  ouvre  soutenu,  mais  devient  lourd  en  s^nce, 
pour  tinir  calme  aux  prix  de  samedi. 

Sucres. — On  debute  en  hausse  de  12  centimes,  pour  finir  avec  une 
nouvelle  hausse  d'autant.  La  hausse  a  ^t^  causae  par  une  forte  demande 
pour  Texportation  et  par  la  fermet^  de  T^tran^r,  motivde,  dit-on,par  les 
avis  de  Cuba  annongant  une  diminution  de  production  dans  la  provmce  de 
Matanzas. 

Or, 
5.  (a)  Translate  into  English  :— 

(1)  Le  tauz  actuel  de  Tesoompte  est  de  4%. 

(2)  On   a  exp^di^  les  marchandises  par   petite   vitesse  aux 

consignataires. 

(3)  Ce  navire  a  ^t^  oonstrait  expr^  pour  le  cabotage. 

(4)  Les  fraia  d'emballage  et  de  magasinage  seront  k  la  charge 

du  f abricant. 
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(h)  Translate  into  French  :— 

(1)  The  tare  muBt  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight  of  the 

bales. 

(2)  Payments  may  be  made  by  cheque  or  by  post-office  order. 

(3)  The  shipowners   can  claim  this  amount  from  the  under- 

writers. 

(4)  We  have  still  to  collect  several  outstanding  debts  before 

closing  our  books. 


GERMAN. 

LowEB  Grade. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 2  to  4.30  p.m. 


To  secure  full  tnarks^  the  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  ansioeredy  and  the 
German  script  usedy  at  least  in  the  passage  for  composition^  3. 

18.       1.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a)  sBci  bet  fCHtttagdtafet  wucben  bir  bctbcn  ^tf^K  auf  linrr  (^olbemn  Sd^uffet  bem 
itonig  ®um^  oorgrfe (t.  Tfld  tv  fie  befdnxut  unb  baoon  dfgefTen  bane/  toat  er  febr 
oenvunbert  unb  rief :  ,» ^nvwafiT,  no<b  nte  bobe  id)  fotcbe  gifcbe  bier  bet  und  gefeben ; 
id)  gtaube/  fte  moffen  t)on  toeit  ^er  fein :  foi)*  an,  Jtttd)enmeifler/  Don  mem  bu  fte 
befommen  f^a^"  iDa  er^dblte  bet  Jtod)/  etn  Sifd^er  babe  fte  tbm  0i'brad)t.  jDer  9:dn\^ 
abet  befall/  man  foQe  btelen  ^ann  fodleio)  ^olen.  IDet  SifdKt  fam  unb  enoiberte  auf 
ht%  Stbni^  Stage :  #/  ^eftern  abenb  ftanb  id)  am  Ufet  M  SR^einrS  i  ha  fab  td)  einen 
!ffianberer  eil%  ^eranfommen.  C^6  war  ein  fd)onet  unb  flarfer  9titteo  mit  &dnlb  unb 
6peer  gerujlet/  aM  wSivt  et  {eben  TCugenbd'cr  )um  Jtampfe  bereir.  36m  folgte  eine 
junye  ^aqjb  oon  munberbat  fd^onet  @eflalt  4  bte  ful^rte  ein  ^o%  am  Sugel^  )>on  bt*fTen 
9itt(fen  {wei  &d)reine^  berabbin^ien.  38enn  abet  bad  Sier  fid)  fd)tttteue#  bann  tlang 
t^t  alt  ob  bit  ®d}teme  mit  ®oib  unb  @belfletnen  gefSUt  wdren.  Son  btefem 
Si^anberet  (abe  Uk  bte  8ifd)e  al«  tol^n  fSt  bie  Ueberfa^rt  erbalten."  2((«  {>a0en/  bee 
mit  an  be<  SLcni^^  Safel  faf /  otefe  tiBotte  borte#  rief  er  au< :  „  9lun  freuet  eud^^  Hebe 
greunbe^  benn  toiffet/  jener  9Banberet  tann  tein  anbettr  fctn  aid  f(Balt(pet  oon 
2iquttanien/  bet  mtt  ber  rd)dnen  Jtonigitoc^ter  ^ilbegunb  entfloben  iftJ' 
1  Bein,  bridle.  '  Cheat. 

22,  {p)  %ni  Gommertag. 

3d)  gtng  bei  beOem  ^onnenfd^tn 

3n  bte  blibenbe  «^eibe  ^inein. 

T>\t  SBtcnen  flogen  bin  unb  ^ 

Ufber  bem  totrn  Slurenmeet/ 

^ix  Sleif  ben  .^nig  f!d)  su  fud)en/ 

!02it  bem  man  b£(tt  bie  btaunen  SCwd^fn 

3m  9Binter  um  bie  ^ei^nac^t^iett. 

T>ai  !Gkd)«>  aud)  mad)en  fte  bereit 

3u  ben  Xctitn^,  bie  freunblid)  glubn# 

SSie  'Sterne/  im  buntein  SXannengvfin. 

Unb  wie  id)  weiter  ging/  ba  fanb 

3d)  aud)  ein  JtB£umd}en/  hai  ba  ftanb^ 

(Sine  Sanne  wat'<— eine  beff'te  laum 

iConnt'  man  ftd)  wfi^len  gum  SBkibnac^dbaum. 

ec  mtrb  am  @ommettog  auf  bet  ^be 

6d)on  geforgt  fat  bie  SSei^na^tdfteube  i 

99er  abet#  bet  ben  CF^ttftbaum  fd)attt/ 

jDenCt  an  Sienen  unb  <&eibefram*? 

>Wat.  *Oandle.  •Heathar^ 
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15.  2.  Write  out  from  memory,  a  Oerman  version  of  the  passage  read  out 

30.  3.  Translate  into  German  (using  the  familiar  forms  of  the  second  personal 

pronoun  "  thou,"  "thee,"  thine")  :— 

My  dear  friend, — "What,"  you  will  say  when  you  get  this,  "a  letter 
from  Edinburgh  1  who  can  wnte  to  me  from  there  t "  Yes,  my  dear  Fred, 
we  are  all  four  in  Scotland,  my  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and  that  wild  little 
fellow,  Charles  Winter.  A  fortnight  ago  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  sea- voyage,  and  now  I  have  had  one  for  two  long  days  in  splendid  weather. 
I  wish,  though,  it  had  been  a  wee  bit  stormy^-well,  who  Imows  what  may 
happen  when  we  return.  A  fine  old  town  is  Hamburg— so  much  to  see,  and 
only  two  days  for  all  the  wonderful  things — ships,  I  don't  know  how  large  ! 
And  this  is  our  fifth  day  in  Edinburgh—the  finest  city  in  Europe,  they  tell 
(say,  one  tells)  me,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  really  a  grand  place — all 
hill  and  dale.  You  remember  we  once  saw  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  together  at 
the  theatre — well,  here  is  her  palace  where  her  singing-master  was  murdered; 
and  close  by  a  wonderful  hill,  like  a  Uon,  named  after  an  old  king  Arthur. 
But  then  the  castle  on  a  rock— simply  mginificent  I  tell  you.  To-morrow 
we  go  to  the  Highlands,  where  soon  more  from  your  loving  friend  Charles. 

10,  4*  ^1^0  Gferman  adverbs,  or  adverbial  expressions,  for  any  ten  of  the 

following :— since  then  ;  especially  ;  nevermore  ;  nowhere  ;  everywhere  ; 
in  any  case  ;  for  the  most  part :  uphill ;  at  first ;  at  last ;  backwards  ;  at 
most  j  on  the  whole  ;  indeed  ;  oesides ;  meanwhile. 

15^  5.  Translate  into  German  : — 

(a)  When  m^  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  my  f  riond  was  looking  out 

of  the  window. 
(6)  Why  were  you  not  at  (wty,  in  the)  school  yesterday  1   The  teacher 

was  asking  for  you. 

(c)  If  jrou  do  this  for  me,  I  will  take  («ay,  make)  a  long  walk  with  you 

this  afternoon. 

(d)  You  should  speak  a  little  louder  ;  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say. 
(<r)  My  eldest  sister  is  in  her  sixteenth  year ;  she  was  bom  on  the 

22nd  June  1892. 


GERMAN. 

LowBR  Grade. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 2.45  P.M. 

This  paper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate. 

To  be  read  out  twice  by  tks  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  at  2.45  ^M* 
The  subst/xnce  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  candidates  in 
German  from  memory.    No  Twtes  m^y  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

Before  it  is  actually  read,  the  Supervising  Ofilcer  should  explain  that 
candidates  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  its 
details^  and  in  the  same  words  or  order  of  works  cw  Uie  original. 
They  should  attempt  to  tell  the  story  in  German  in  their  oum  way. 
Grammatical  accuracy  is  considered  very  important,  and  special 
value  is  attached  to  anything  that  shows  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic 
German. 

In  a  large  city,  an  old  beggar  used  to  stand  every  day  at  the  comer  of  a 
street  At  a  string,  he  held  a  wretched  little  dog  which  had  a  card  tied  to 
its  neck  with  the  words,  "  I  am  blind."    A  merchant,  on  the  way  to  his 


._  .      .  poor  dog  that 

is  blind." 


round  at  once,  and  said,  "  Hallo,  my  friend,  I  thought  you  were  blind  1  * 
"  Oh  no,  good  sir,"  replied  the  sly  old  fellow,  "  not  I,  it  is  my  poor  dog  that 
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GERMAN. 

HiOHEB  Grade. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 2  to  6  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  cmnoeredj  a/nd  the  German  tertpt  ueed  at 

least  in  Uie  passage  for  translcmon  into  Germa/n^  3. 

18.       1.  3iK  On^r^e  )tt  fibecfeoen:— * 

(a)  €io  fotttc  benn  Solanbe  ot^ne  ben  IBater  suructle^ren.  (5t  fanb  ftdft  f&  ft( 
fine  ^elcgcn^ettf  ein  €$t«(!  SBrgrtf  |u  fa^ren«  unb  brr  SBagen  roUte  in  ^rrli^cc 
0omnerfcstic  bie  SBfrg^a^e  enttang.  )Da  ^oUe  cr  cinen  iungen  tSSanbcrcr  etm  bcr 
mit  ban  SlSnsrl^  auf  bem  Sfiucten  fro^ltdKn  ^uted  am  Jtnotenftod  ba(tnfd)ritt.  (St 
»ac  gut  0(Uetbet}  bie  ^u^e  unb  ba4  farbtge  S3anb  oemeten  ben  ^tubentrn.  CIr 
def  ben  altrn  Sufttmann  an:  „^txtt  2^t  nw^l  ttmcA Staum  fir  m{(!()?  (S«  foU  mtr 
aufeinen  Jtrug  Skin  nit  Smbif'  ntc^t  aniommcn!'' 

Unb  balb  oertegen/  iHttb  t((f  gcSfte  er  ba4  fAlanfe  SDUibcben  mit  grofer  ^ofti^Ieit. 
Seine  blauen^  treuter^igen  TCugen  unb  fein  frifdie*/  fro^tid^e^  ®efi(^t  geflelen  i^r. 
Gben  barum  woUte  {!e  feine  ©efeltMaft  nid)t/  unb  il^re  2(ugen  baten  ben  Su^rmann/ 
ben  SSngting  abjuweifen.  TCber  ber  Xlte  t)tcf  i^n  auffleigen  unb  fdiweigenb  gtng  bie 
ga^rt  eine  flkile.  %\%  fie  iebo4  um  eine  gelfenecte  bogen^  ba  ftief  bee  Surfcbe  einen 
UUen  Saud^ier  avAt  benn  oor  t^nen  tagen  \m  voden  (Slan^e  bie  TCtbulaberge  unb  (^oben 
bie  meifen  ^upter  in  ben  blauen  «{>inimel :  ,i  2CU  fret  93ttnbner(anb  —  n>a«  gel^t 
barfiberM'' 

^  )og  ber  Su^rmann  bie  ^Wt  au4  bem  ^unbe/  flopfte  bie  Xfd^  au<  unb  begann 
mit  i()m  su  plaubem.  //Unb  ma^  n?oirt  3br  benn  bmben?"  fragte  er.  #/^eine 
fOtutter  befu^en — Jrau  (Silgta  ©ruber  in  9ufd>lao/"  erwiberte  ber  3ttngltng#  unb 
^(le  Go^neSfreube  !lang  au<  frinen  Morten.  3oIanbe  erglu^te  bei  biei^m  9{amen. 
Cie  fat  in  ©ebanfen  bie  ^rrlid)e  ^toyxt  bie  einfl  am  Sor  9on  Santa  SKaria  arfcffen 
unb  i()r  bie  ®ange  geflrei^elt  tyAUt  unb  oon  ber  fie  bamaM  in  linblidier  (Sufalt 
mttnfd)te/  fte  mo(i)te  ibre  <0lutter  fein.  Unb  bad  war  tt)r  @of)n/  bad  mar  bcr  JCnabe# 
mit  bem  fte  einfl  in  ^ontreftna  gefpielr  (atte  I  SDer  ftrenge  Srnfl  auf  bem  fd)maU*n 
92Sb4engeftd}t  ocrlor  ftd). 

i  Knapsack.       *  A  little  meal,  Bomething  to  eat.       *n>a6  giebt'd  fc^oncred! 

12  (^)  34  fa(  'nen  atten  SBirnbaum  ^ut'  am  Skge/ 

3n<  !Dlar!  getroffen  unb  jerfpeUt  bom  SBU^/ 
^infort/  fo  f^ifn  e6#  ju  nid}t<  anberm  nu^/ 
2Ct<  baf  man  fur  ben  Ofen  ibn  ^erffiqe; 

S)o<(  na^m  ein  funb*ger  (S^firtner  i^n  in  9flege 
Unb  fc^miebete/  i}erfd)(ie|€nb  jebe  9\%t, 
(Sin  Clifenbanb  (erum  ju  fi^rer  Std^i 
SDaf  mieber  ftc^  ber  6aft  im  3nnern  rege. 

Unb  ^<t%t  bie  <^i(ung  glucfte,  Si^nt}Iing«lu|l 
duolt  neu  ^eroor/  unb  in  be«  ^rbfted  Si(f)t 
Sef^'  i4  ben  SBipfel  frui()tbctangen  ragen. 

Sei  mir  ein  SSorbilb,  2(ltcr!  Um  bie  Srujl 
2)a<  et*me  Sanb  gefd)miebet  fhcnger  9flid)t; 
Soil  au4/  mia*6  ®ott/  mein  Stamm  nod)  Srttd)te  tragen. 

15.       2.  Cnwitern  6ie  bie  folgenbe  ©Kwe  jiu  einer  wUftSnbiaen  ftfinen  ®ef*iAfe : — 

German  poet  Zacharilt— sea-trip — calm  sea— favourite  dog  overboard— 
appeal  to  captain— aorry,  against  ruJe— ship  to  stop  only  for  men—"  well,  if 
80  .  .  ."  jumps  after— both  saved— general  rejoicing. 
SO.      ^-  3n<  2)eutfd)e  ^u  oberfetett:— 

Near  Peking  a  dead  man  was  found  one  da^ ,  and  two  brothers  were 
seized  not  far  from  the  snot.  But  the  coipse  showing  only  one  wound,  only 
one  of  them  could  be  the  murderer,  and  each  declared  that  he  alone  had 
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committed  the  crime.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Emperor.  **  To 
pardon  both,"  he  said,  '*  would  be  dangerous  leniencv,  and  to  hang  both 
would  be  cruel ;  let  the  mother  come  :  she  shall  decide,  for  she  knows  her 
sons  best."  The  poor  woman  appeared,  and  being  told  what  was  expected 
of  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "*  If  I  am  to  decide,  let  the  elder  boy 
live."  Being  asked  to  give  her  reasons,  she  said,  ^' The  elder  is  only  my 
step-son,  but  I  promised  to  mv  dying  husband  that  I  would  always  keep  him 
as  my  own  son.  Is  a  mothers  love  now  to  make  me  break  mv  word  1  But 
God  alone  knows  what  it  costs  me  to  sacrifice  my  own  child  1 "  Deeply 
moved,  the  Emperor  pardoned  both  youths. 
10.  4.  SMomatifd)  |tt  ibcrfevn  (mit  eincm  tec  mobaUn  ^af«mben:  tw>iltn,  fo(len« 
migcti/  lajTrn/  btrftn) : — 

(a)  He  has  had  a  house  built  for  his  son. 

(b)  You  <mgkt  not  to  have  left  the  house. 

(c)  I  did  not  eare  to  see  him  at  my  house. 

{d)  My  sister  has  not  been  allow$d  to  go  to  (auf)  the  ball. 
{e)  The  man  says  he  has  not  done  it. 

16.       5.  3n<  ©cutfAe  ju  autfe^fn: — 

(a)  If  I  only  knew  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pretty  present  sent 

me  last  week. 
(6)  I  flatter  myself  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  matter. 

(c)  Do  you  not  think  that  he  was  right  in  refusing  the  man's  offer  i 

(d)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  about  it  tnan  what  has  been 
said. 

(e)  I  think  she  is  a  most  charming  singer,— don't  you  think  so,  too  t 


GERMAN. 

Honours.— FiEST  Paper. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 2  to  5  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  paper  shovld  be  answered^  and  the  German  script  used^ 
at  least  in  the  passage  for  oompositiorhj  1. 

45*  1.  UfK'rffefn  ©le  ni  t)eutfd)e: — 

Mr.  Tulliver  walked  abruptly  out  of  the  arbour  as  he  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  and.  without  looking  round  at  Mr.  Moss,  went  on  to  the  kitchen 
door,  where  tne  oldest  boy  was  holding  his  horse,  and  his  sister  was  waiting 
in  a  state  of  wondering  alarm.  "  Won't  you  come  in,  brother  ? "  she  said, 
looking  anxiously  at  her  husV)and,  who  was  walking  slowly  up  while  his 
brother-in-law  had  his  foot  already  in  the  stirrup. 

"  No,  no  ;  good-bye,"  said  he,  turning  his  horse's  head,  and  riding  away. 

No  man  could  feel  more  resolute  than  he  did  till  he  got  outside  the 
yard-gate,  and  a  little  way  along  the  deep-rutted  lane  ;  but  before  he  reached 
the  next  turning,  which  would  take  him  out  of  sight  of  the  dilapidated 
farm-buildinffs,  he  <ippefired  to  be  smitten  by  some  sudden  thought.  He 
checked  his  horse,  and  made  it  stand  still  for  two  or  three  minutes,  during 
which  he  turned  his  bead  from  side  to  side  in  a  melancholy  way.  Evidently, 
after  his  fit  of  promptitude,  he  was  relapsing  into  the  sense  that  this  is  a 
puzzling  world.    At  last  he  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  back. 

Mr.  Tuljiver's  return  into  the  3rard  was  descried  by  several  young 
Mosses,  who  immediately  ran  in  with  the  exciting  news  to  their  mother,  so 
that  Mrs.  Moss  was  again  on  the  doorstep  when  her  brother  rode  up.  She 
had  been  crying,  but  was  rocking  the  baby  to  sleep  in  her  arms  now,  and 
made  no  ostentatious  show  of  sorrow  as  her  brother  looked  at  her,  but  merely 
said,  "  The  father's  gone  to  the  field  again,  if  you  want  him,  brother  " 
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"  No,  Qritty»  no^"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  in  a  gentle  tone.  **  Don't  you  fret, 
tbat's  all,  in  make  a  shift  without  the  money  a  bit,  only  you  must  be  as 
cleyer  and  contriving  as  you  can.''  Mrs.  Moss's  tears  came  again  at  this 
unexpected  kindness,  and  she  could  say  nothing. 

2.  Sl^moi  \wc  eincn  tciit(4tii  2(uffat:— 

(a)  Xm  Jtoimn. 

(b)  )Dad  S^ater^aut. 

(c)  jDU  9tatur  ifl  hat  txnii^  iBud^  baS  auf  alien  IBlSttcm  orofkn  Znt^aU 

birut. 


GERMAN. 

HoNOUKs— Second  Papek 

Thursday,  27th  June. — 2  to  6  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered, 

yi^^        1.  Ufberfcten  &ie  wS  (5ndUf(br{ — 

(a)  fS&tocnb  bet  IcOtcn  9ta(bt  war  tn  ben  SSerg^n  ein  fBo(trnbru4  mebergrgangen; 
ttnb  eine  imlbe  glut  n>5(ate  f!(f)ttbfr  bem  SBafferpfabe  babtn/  ben  fonfl  bee  83a(^  swifdKn 
XBiefen  burd)ltef.  2)ie  SUeflen  &ute  ednnerten  ltd)  ntd)t  fold)e6  SSogenbrangt  4  bee 
Sa4  war  obnebie<  (o4  angeTd)wolUn  feit  bem  SRegen  ber  le^tfn  ®odtn/  jr^t  braufie 
unb  bonnerte  er  burd)  baft  enge  Sal  jwifd^en  bem  Gtetn  unb  ber  SBerglebue  unb 
sbergol  bie  gelber/  wo  ibm  ntd}t  fleiled  8anb  unb  Jelft  tro^ten.  3S()  unb  iornte  fd)of 
baft  SBaffer  bur^  bie  (^nge/  eft  fpiubeltt  fiber  ben  S'I<bloc(en  unb  urn  bie  JCopfe  ber 
Sktben.  7(uf  feiner  IDbetfUidie  trug  eft  gemSb<eft  (S^raft  ber  SBiefrn/  abgeriffene 
SBauniSRe  unb  drummer  oon  fOlenfdKnwof^nungcn.  2)ie  Sfute  oom  ^ute  flanben  an 
ber  «^e(te  teft  Objlgartenft  unb  fa^rn  fd)wetgenb  auf  ten  @nrom  unb  bit  fpre(^nben 
3eu9mffe  {crfJocten  Cebenft  binab.  IDie  JCinber  aber  lirfen  eef<b£fti9  am  SRanbe  enttang 
unb  gogen  mit  6tangen  an  fid)/  woft  pe  erreid)en  tonntcn.  %\t  oon  fern  ein  lebenbeft 
2ier  berange)<l^vommcn  latat  erboben  fie  lauteft  @efd)ret :  eft  war  ein  3icRein/  baft  auf 
bem  aSrettrrbadt  [eineft  6taUe«  flanb  unb  ttSglid)  fd)rir/  alft  bSte  eft  urn  9{ettung.  iDa 
erfafte  .(Kinft  baft  83ntt  mit  einem  SBrunnenbafen  unb  )og  eft  an  ft4  $  baft  Zxtx^n 
fprang  anft  8anb  unb  wurbr  von  ben  JCinbern  in  grofem  3uge  nad)  bem  ^ofe  geffi^irt 
unb  bort  geffittert. 

(&)  TClft  @e(btlberrrd)er/  obne  leitenbe  9){imfler  unb  ®itnfl(ingr/  oerwalrete  gncbn4 
^^*  ben  6faac  gons  figrnmad)ttg  unb  fubrte  oiele  einen  neuen  3uf!anb  begritnbenbe  ober 
oorberritenbe  Keformen  ein  9  wobei  er  inbeft  mit  grofec  Umftd)t  oorging  unb  nid)tft 
ttbereilte.  Son  bem  ®runbfa|  anftgebenb/  baf  ber  Xonig  ber  erfte  ^enrr  beft  0taateft 
fei  unb  baf  bie  fBoblfabrt  brr  ^famtbeit  fein  erfleft  unb  bod)fieft  3tel  fein  mtt|Te^  \iaitt 
Sriebrid)  fibetaU  baft  ©met  beft  SBoltcft  im  liuge  unb  wibmeie  f[<^  jleift  ben  Gtaatft* 
angelegen^ten  mit  gioiter  9flid)ttteue  unb  bee  angeflrengtejlen  Sdtigtrit.  ®eine 
<&auptforge  war  auf  bie  materiette  Serbefferung  beft  Sanbeft  unb  feiner  ttntertanen 
gend)tet.  ^Die  eSunbeu/  bie  Der  f[ebeni5bri(ie  ^rieg  gefd)lagen/  fud)te  er  nad)  ^rSften 
iu  beilrn/  inbem  er  bie  berabgefommenen  iS^ntftbeft^er  unb  S^^^it^mten  mit  betrdd}t3 
lidien  (Sclbfummen  unterjlu^ie/  ibnrn  atif  me^cerc  3a^re  bie  @trurrn  erlirf  unb  baft 
Soft  bee  SBauern  erleid)trrie.  iDurd)  ^enaui^teit  im  @iaatftauftba(t/  burd)  SSermins 
berung  ber  Sefolbung  ber  boberen  93eamt(n/  fowie  burd)  (Sinfad)beit  ber  .^ofbaltung 
wurben  gro§e  ®ummen  erfpart/  wSbrenb  eft  ibm  anbetfeitft  burd)  .t)ebuiig  ber  Canb^ 
winfdiafc  unb  ®ewftbt5tigtrit  moglid)  warb/  bie  Tlbgaben  ju  rr(o^en/  obne  bod)  tie 
Untertanrn  ^u  brucffn. 

(c)  Xlft  ffe  ben  ©reift  wabrnabm/  wie  er  rubt'  in  atmenbem  @d)(ummer/ 
16.  €{tanb  baft  ^mterdien  auf  00m  binfenbcf[od)tenen  e.pinnflubl/ 

Sangfam/  trippelte  bann  auf  Inirfd^enbem  @anbe  j|ur  ^SkinDiihr 
^eif  unb  tnttpfte  tie  ®<^nui'  beft  ®a}Uggc\md)(ft  an  ben  9laacii 
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Oaf  f^m  ten  e^Iaf  ni^t  fUHrte  bal  ttin(|(tibe  QllaS  unb  bet  JTimM. 

S'Oo  fa^  fie  tjinarH,  nvt  bU  ftobcmbcn  {floitcn  am  S^nftrr 

Ricfrltcn^  tmb  loU  bet  Dfl  bott  wkbcttc/  bort  in  ben  Gfd)en 

8laur4t'  unb  bie  Gpttren  Dcme^^te  bet  ^fenben  JtrSben  am  e^cuntor. 

(an()e  mit  cniftem  Qkf^^t/  i^r  ^upt  unb  bte  {)Snbe  benegenb/ 

6tanb  {te  Derticfc  in  (Sebanten  unb  f&fUttt  ^a(b/  mal  fie  bad)te: 

##£ieber  ®ctt,  wie  e<  ftirmt^  unb  bet  G^nee  in  ben  Qkfinben  ft(b  auf^uftl 

Hxmtti  tctt  \t^t  auf  Slfifrn  (inbntd)  muf/  feme  brt  Otnfo^t  \ 

2Cud)  wet/  S&eib  {u  etn5(^ten  unb  itinb/  au<manbett  nacb  8llei<(o(^ 

^unertg  oft  unb  jetlumpt!  Jtein  9tcnf4  wobi  iagte  bei  fol^cm 

SBettet  ben  ^unb  au<  bet  Sfite^  wet  f(tne<  fBUt^i  114  etbarmet.'' 

5  2.  Son  ffinf  bet  fotgenben  C^nbfianttpe  bilben  C^ie  ie  btei  Kbieltioe  mit  i^ten 

iBetcutungen : — Qxnft,  &titt,  (Si^vt,  ^eim,  (Skill/  SBunbet/  ^^f. 

10.  ^'  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  foi^enben  9atti}q>ien  bilben  ®ie  je  einen  6at  (mit  Bebeutung) 

l^ut  SetanfdbauUcbuns  ibrel  bi(bli4)en  obet  mctapborif^jen  ®ebtauM  unb  ibtet  Jtom 
firultion  :--etpi4)t/  oetfeffeu/  aufgeleet/  oetnattt/  auf^btad^t/  ixtf^oOeU/  beflitit. 

15.  4.  ?n<  IDruffcfiC  su  tlbcrfe(Kn. 

(d)  She  could  quite  well  have  completed  her  task  even  without  her 
teacher  having  shown  her  how  to  do  it. 

(b)  All  honest  men  have  a  genuine  dislike  to  accepting  anything 

that  might  savour  in  the  least  of  bribery. 

(c)  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  reproof  con- 

veyed in  good  natured  raillery  and  one  of  biting  sarcasm. 

(d)  Although  the  clerk  has  undoubtedly  acted  against  the  rules 

of  the  office,  his  superiors  seem  disposed  to  take  a  lenient  view 
of  the  matter. 

(e)  1  feel  sure  all  will  yet  come  right  in  the  end  ;  do  not,  therefore, 

take  the  thing  to  heart  too  much. 


COMMERCIAL  GERMAN. 
Wednesday,  26th  June.—4  to  6.30  P.1L 
The  whole  of  this  Faper  should  be  drutoered, 
20.       1.  Translate  into  English : — 

^fretren  ®fbr.  ^ffttnt,  ttM,  ben  3.  Sanuat  1906. 

CubecL 

fBit  baben  bad  eetgnfiden  S^nen  (ietmit  Vbfdrttft  unferel  bt<  31.  IDejembet  a.  p. 
ab0efd)IojTenen  5Contofotrent<  (u  Sbetfenben.  6ie  wetben  bei  2>urd)fi4t  beffelben 
finben#  bap  Zititn  tin  6albo  oon 

^114     5    0 

gut  hmmt,  )tt  beffen  7(u«0tei4ung  wit  fine  ZvatU,  auf  ®c^mibt  &  (So.  bort, 
beif(!()(ie9rn. 

7(l«  5Bewei«  unferet  Sufnebenfteit  rait  S^ren  freunblic^Kn  nnb  etfolgteicben  SDienften 
wdbtfub  bed  oetean^encn  Sabred  wetben  wir  bei  SroffnunQ  brt  ©(ftifffabtt  ®e(egenbeit 
Mbmtn,  Sbnen  eini^e  JCiflen  bet  neueflen  ©tojfc  ^u  tonfigniercn/  bie/  wie  wit  glattben# 
bem  grtibiabidbebtrf  entfpre*en  unb  fid)  auf  Sb^em  9)laftc  jcfeneU  oetfaufen  wetben. 
SBir  fmpffjlen  un«  Sbnen/  mit  frfunbfd)aftl{d)er  ^ocbati^tung/ 

^rgebenft 

@mitb  &  SRobettd. 

86.  2.  Answer  in  German  the  foregoing  letter,  acknowledging  receipt  of 

the  enclosed  documents.  As  regards  the  f  onner  of  these,  say  that  it  has 
been  examined  and  found  correct  ;  also  that  the  draft  on  Schmidt  &  Co. 
remitted  by  your  friends  has  been  duly  honoured,  and  the  amount  passed  to 
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tl^  credit  of  their  account  from  date.  Add  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
pffpapect  of  receiving  farther  consignments  from  them,  which  you  have  no 
dotiDt"  wil  !prove  satisfactory,  and  conchide  with  best  wishes  for  a 
prosperous  New  Year* 

16.  3.  Mention  briefly  in  C3erman  the  principal  articles  of  ^export  to  Qreat 

Britain  from  the  following  places  : — 

New  OrUouMy  Trinidad^  PemambueOy  Montevideo. 

84.        Either-- 

4.  Tranfiiate  the  following  Market  Kepcr** : — 

Saumioollc.  jDie  Qmf5^  am  j^icnpoolcr  Scimtnmartt  maren  nicftt  umfanos 
rric^r  9latut  unb  bie  ^ifc  hmetftn  ftcb  iun5d)ft/  im  C^nttang  mit  amenlanifcbtn 
^Xelbundcn/  Htctro&rtft.  Die  9iad)frage  nad)  fp&cercn  £icf(ruii0^fnfl(n  iftt  namenUid) 
fur  tontincntaU  {R((l}nun^  befonbcrS  gut  unb  mangrld  Kn^ebott  rrfu^rrn  fie  fine  ntcht 
unbctr&(btUd)e  Selfcrung/  wdf^crnb  bie  nS^ren  Sermine  i^ce  anfSnglid)en  Xur^oerlufte 
.  .  mrbr  ali  eintotten.  l>at  9pla^^\^ft  in  a.menfanif4)em  Sio^probtttt  blcibt  toeixtv 
irb^aft.  flkaftlianer  rourben  gut  umdefc^t  linb  f(!()ltefen  auf  i^rem  oonoocbidcn  SCnrt, 
3n  yeruanem  lag  tttoat  roe ^r  9){ateria(  tot  unb  bie  UmfiS(e  »aren  iiem(id)  gut  bet 
Ufloerfinbertcn  9>veifen.  Ggpptif^eS  ^ccbuft  max  in  guter  9lad)frage  unb  fc^ticft 
bttr4geb<nb<  ^d.  (o^.     Ofiinbtft  muften  bei  mdfftgen  ttmfS^n  i^d.  wei^cn. 

Cetbe.    Com  9lm>>9oi:ter  Sio^fcibenmarit  nnrb  (ebboftec  Cerfe^  gemetbet.    Die 
yreilc  t^abfn  fic^  befefhgt.     di  fanben  gute  Xbfc^lufie  flatt. 

Or— 

5.  (a)  Translate  into  English : — 

(1)  Der  SBirtuhg<hei<  b«i«  l(genten  »irb  ouf  ben  ^ieftgen  ^la^  befcfirfinft. 

(2)  Die  aSaren  wurben  unter  &teuen)erf4bt|  oerf auft. 

(3)  Unfere  IBebingungen  ftnb  fbtgenbe: — 

(a)  %ut  3a()(ungen  unb  Sntaffi  aitf  ^icftgem  |)(at  |  %  «  f 3r 
ouftwSrti  ja^lbore  obec  etn|U|iet^nbe  (Sffetten  ^  %  ^ros 
pifion. 

(b)  ^egenfeitige  3in<red)nung  ^5%  pro  anno. 

(c)  9S&ir  traffleren  for  unfere  Sorfc^e  in  3tt)etmooat<oe^feln/ 
oom  3a(Iung<tage  an  gere^net. 

(d)  JBrtefporto  unb  GSourtagen  ge^n  S^nen  %n  ^aft. 

•;'•••    (5)r  Translate  into  German  :— 

(1)  The  steamer  has  not  yet  been  cleared  at  the  Custom  house. 

(2)  This  firm  has  failed  for  a  considerable  amount. 

(3)  Please  address  Captain  Miller's  letters  to  the  care  of  the 
sbipbrokers. 

,.   (4)  This  itism  should  be  passed  to  sundries  account. 


GAELIC. 

..  •    .  j ;     ;    Thursday,  27th  June.— 2  to  6  p.m. 

[SlB.-^.CandtSat^,  who  took  Gaelic  in  1906,  and  who  now  desire  to  get 
addiiiofuU  marks  (within  the  maximum  of  80)  for  the  Kin^s 
Scholarship  Examination  of  1907,  should  omit  qv£Stions  1  a^  2  in 
thispa^^  ajid  should  take  instead  questions  8  and  9.] 

22.  1.— Translate  into  English  :— 

Bidh  mi  a  nis,  mata,  a'  f^gail  mo  bheannachd  agaibh,  agus  tha  mi  'nur 
comain  air 'son  na  thug  sibh  dhomh  d'ur  seanachas.  Agus  ged  bha  mise 
labhairt'mar  rinn'nii,  cha  ruig  sibh  a  leas  'ur  barail  a  bhi  na's  mios'  orm. 
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Tha  fhios  aig  a  h-oile  daine  d'an  aithne  mi  gu'm  bi  moran  de  chfiinnt  Hiapia 
a'  ruith  air  mo  thean^faidh.  Cha'n  'eil  fios  aeam  co-dliiu  rugadh  an  fhailinn 
so  learn  no  dh'  61  mi  i  le  bainne  doch  mo  moiithar.  ach  ia  eagal  learn  uach 
dealaich  i  rium  gns  an  teid  mi  f  o'n  talamh«  Is  duilich  an  car  a  theid  *b  an 
t-aeana  mhaide  thoirt  acu  Ach  ged  tha  sin  a  muigh^  tha  d6chas  agam 
nach  'eil  e  stigh  :  ffed  tha  g6raiche  ^  an  teangaidh,  tha  mi  an  d6chas  nach  'dil 
moran  lochd  's  a^  (Siridhe.  'S  e  Eachann  Gk)rm  a  their  iad  riom,  agus  nach  i 
a'  Bheurla  air  sin  True  Blue  f  Agus  a  dh'  aindeoin  na  thuirt  mi  a  nochd,  is 
luaithe  ffu  m6r  a  dhuraichdinn  f asgadh  mo  thighe  agus  blAths  mo  theine  do 
choigricn  bhochda  ann  an  cruaidh-chAs,  na  shininn  l^h  eucorach  gu  ni  sam 
bith  a  bhuineadh  dhaibh  a  ghlacadh  le  foill  no  le  f6irneart. 

18-  2.  Translate  into  English  one  of  the  following  :— 

(a)  Is  toigh  learn  a'  Gh^idhealtachd,  is  toigh  leam  gach  gleann, 
Gach  eas  agus  coire  an  duthaich  nam  beann  ; 

Is  toijsh  leam  na  gillean  'n  an  ^ideadh  glan,  ur. 
Is  boineid  Ghlinn-garaidh  mu'n  camagan  dldtn. 
Is  toigh  leam  a'  Qhaidhlig,  a  bardachd  's  a  ce61, 
'S  trie  thog  i  a  nios  sinn  'nuair  bhiomaid  fo  le6n  ;  ^ 
'S  i  dh'ionnsuich  sinn  trath  ann  an  l&ithean  ar  n-6]g\ 
'S  nach  f^  sinn  gu  br^th  gus  an  luidh  sinn  fo'n  fh6id. 

(b)  Tha  gach  beinn,  gach  cnoc,  's  gach  sliabh, 
Air  am  faca  sinn  thu  triall, 

Nis  air  call  an  dreach  's  am  fiamh, 
O  nach  tig  thn  chaoidh  nan  cian. 
Bha  'n  t-^  6g  nach  fac'  thu  riamk 
'G  altrum  graidh  dhuit  agus  miadh  ; 
.    Ach  thuit  an  cridhe  nis  'n  an  cliabh, 
O'n  a  chaidil  thu  gu  sior. 
20.  3.  Reproduce,  in  Gaelic,  the  story  read  out. 

20.  4.  Translate  into  Gaelic  :— 

The  Highlanders  returned,  weary  and  disheartened,  to  their  former 
position  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  some  of  them  immediately 
fay  down  to  sleep  and  others  went  away  in  search  of  something  to  eat.  So 
scarce  was  food  at  this  time  that  the  Prince  himself,  on  retiring  to  Culloden 
House,  could  obtain  no  better  refreshment  than  a  little  bread  and  whisky. 
He  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  regarding  his  men.  whose  strength  was  being 
rapidly  redaced  by  hunger  and  cold ;  and  he  therefore  gave  orders,  before 
seekinjB^  repose^  that  the  whole  country  should  be  thoroughly  searched  for 
provisions.  His  orders  were  not  without  effect.  A  large  quantity  of  barley 
was  found  and  at  once  ground  into  meal,  but  the  poor  laniished  soldiers 
never  had  a  chance  of  tasting  the  bread,  for  the  hour  of  battle  came  before 
it  could  be  baked. 
8,  5.  Combine  the  following  Prepositions  with  the  Personal  Pronouns, 

Singular  and  Plural :— aw*,  cto,  de^  ri. 

Q.  6.  Translate  any  three  of  the  following  sentences  into  idiomatic  Gaelic  : — 

What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  1    I  care  not  whether  he  goes  or  stays. 

My  brother  wrote  to  me  last  week.    The  sooner  he  comes  the  better.    I 

shall  call  in  passing. 
6.  7.  Express,  in  English,  the  meaning  of  any  three  of  the  following  sentences 

(mere  translation  otthe  words  will  not  suffice) :— Is  fhada  ghabh  e  bhuam. 

Cha  b'fhiach  leis  sin  a  dheanamh.    Tha  beul  an  anmoich  ann.    Ruigidh 

each  mall  muileann.    'S  e  farmad  a  ni  treabhadh. 

\To  be  subetttuted  far  Questions  \  and  2  by  those  Candidates  only  who 
took  Gadic  m  1906,  and  who  now  wi'Sh  to  obtain  additional  marks 
for  the  King*s  Scholarship  Examination  of  1907.    See  note  N.B.  a^ 
the  head  of  this  paper.] 
22.  8.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Na  smaointich  g[ur  Ciiilteach^  bochd,  gearanach,  mise.    Bha  mi  am  latha 
fh^in  eho  d^idheil  air  cridhealas  ri  aon  Gh4idheal  ad  dhuthaich.    Bha  mi 

*  Caldee. 
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mcamnach,  sunndacli^  ard-thogarrach.  Cha  do  chuireadh  riamh  sprochd  no 
dubhaohas  as  mo  leth.  Ach  tha  mi  nis  a'  fas  sean.  Tho  mo  chiabhan  air 
glasadJb,  agus  ged  nach  f  aodar  a  radh  gur  seann  duine  mi,  cha- n  aim  a'  direadh 
na  b^inne  tha  mi.  Tba  beachd  iir  agam 'ga  fhaotainn  gach  latha  air  an 
t^saoghal  chaochlaideach  so.  Tha  cridhealas  m'6ige  fuaighte  am  chuimhne 
ri  companaich  m'6ige,  agus  iadsan  cha'n  'eil  ann.  Is  iomadb  tlr  anns  a  bbeil 
lad  n  an  luidhe,  agus  is  fad'  o  ch^ile  gach  uaigh  anns  a  bheil  iad  air  an 
caramh.  Tha  mo  dhiithaich  air  faotainn,  ach  cha/n  *eil  mo  dhaoine,  larram 
lad,  ach 's  e  am  f 6id  gorm  a  chomharraicheaa  a  mach  iad.  Dh'  fhalbh  iadsan, 
agus  falbhaidh  sinne  ann  an  latha  no  dha.  Cha'n  km  gu  cridhealas,  agus  an 
saoghal  a'  sleamhnachadh  as ;  cha'n  fhearas-chuideachd  a  bhi  seasamh  air 
stairsnich  a'  bhais. 

18.  9.  Translate  into  English  one  of  the  two  following  quatrains : — 

(a)  Tha  Cahar-f  ^idh»  an  dliiths  do  r^ir  dhiMt, 
Nach  biodh  ^isleineach  's  an  stri, 

Fir  nach  obadh  leis  'g  an  togail, 

Dol  a  choj^adh  'n  aghaidh  ^gh ; 

Bu  cholgail,  faiceant',  an  stoirm  feachdaidh, 

Armach,  breacanach,  air  thi 

Dol 's  an  iomairt,  gun  bhonn  gioraig, 

'S  iad  nach  tiUeadh  chaoidh  fo  chis. 

(b)  Cia  mar  a  dheanadh  e  6ran, 
Gun  e61as,  gun  tuigse  nkduir  T 
O  nach  deanadh  e  air  d6igh  e, 

'S  ann  bu  ch6ir  dha  fuireaoh  s&mhach  : 
Bmidhinn  ghlugach  's  cuid  di  mabach, 
Moran  stadaich  ann  am  p4irt  di ; 
Na  ni  e  phlabartaich  oh6mhraidh, 
Chft  bheo  na  thuigeas  a  Gh^dhlig. 


GAELIC 

Thursday,  27th  June— 2.45  p.m. 

This  paper  must  not  he  seen  by  any  Candidate, 

To  be  read  out  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  (or  the  Teacher)  at  2.45  p.m. 
The  substance  of  tnis  story  is  to  be  reproduced  6^  the  Candidates  in  Gaelic 
from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  while  %t  is  being  read. 

Before  commencing  to  read  it,  the  Supervising  Officer  should  warn  the 
Candidates  that  they  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  the  same  words  or  order  of  words  as  the  original,  Vj^hat 
is  desired  is  that  they  should  attempt  to  relate  the  story  in  Gaelic,  in 
their  own  diction  and  idiom. 

The  Shephebd's  Dog. 

A  really  good  collie  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  his  master ;  in  f act^  the  dog 
is  the  true  shepherd,  for  he  does  most  of  the  man's  work  for  him.  A  North 
Country  shepherd  once  boug:ht  some  sheep  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  way 
home  lost  two  of  them.  Tms  was  not  only  a  misfortune  and  a  reproach  to 
him,  but  a  slur  upon  his  dog. 

Several  days  after,  the  shepherd,  whose  name  was  John,  learned  that  a 
farmer  who  lived  near  the  highway  had  found  two  sheep.  He  setoff  at 
once  with  the  dog  to  see  if  they  were  his.  The  farmer  asked  him  how  they 
were  marked. 

As  John  had  bought  sheep  from  many  sellers,  he  could  not  inform  the 
farmer  ;  who  said, — 

"  Very  well  :  then  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  keep  the  sheep." 

'*  It's  a  fact,'  replied  John,  '*  that  I  cannot  tell  the  sheep  ;  but  if  my 
dog  can,  will  you  let  me  have  them  ? " 

^  Th^  Chief  of  the  NtdtckeDziee, 
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The  farmer,  though  hard,  was  honest,  and  having  little  fear  of  the 
trial,  had  all  the  ^eep  upon  his  farm  turned  into  a  large  park.  John's  doir 
also  was  turned  into  Uie  park,  and  it  immediately  singled  out  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  the  strays.  • 

That  afternoon  John  was  offered  forty  pounds  for  his  collie,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying,  "  He  is  a  good  dog,  and  he's  worth  more  than  that  to  me. 
He's  a  far  better  shepherd  than  I  am." 


SPANISH, 
Thursday,  27th  June— 2  to  6  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  paper  should  he  answered.  Cajididates  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary  standard  both  in  composition 
arid  in  translation. 

16.  !•  (**)  Translate  into  English  :— 

Hay  una  ciudad  en  Espana,  la  segunda  en  importancia  despuds  de  la 
capital,  la  primera  sin  disputa  en  el  camino  de  loe  adelantos,  para  la  cual 
no  tienen  sino  elogios  cuantos  la  han  visitado,  siquiera  una  vez,  cuyabelleza, 
progreso  material  y  refinada  culture  proclaman  undnimes  nacionales  y 
eztrai\ieros  y  que,  sin  embargo,  no  tiene  la  inmensa  celebridad  que  merece 
por  todas  estas  circunstancias.    Esta  ciudad  a  que  me  refiero  es  Barcelona. 

Dificilmente  se  encontrara  en  Espana  un  pueblo  donde  la  aficion  6,  por 
mejor  decir,  el  h^bito  del  trabajo  est^  m&a  arraigado  que  en  el  pueolo 
Catalan  :  apenas  se  encontrard  entre  todas  nuestras  capitales  una  mas  activa, 
m^  inaustriosa^  que  Barcelona  ;  el  amor  al  trab^o  es  alii  sinonimo  de 
amor  4  la  vida  ;  v  como  s61o  en  ^1  cifran  su  bienestar  presente  y  su 
risueiio  ik)rvenirj  toao  cataJdn.  i  medida  que  mas  ambiciona  los  goces  y  los 
placeres  de  la  vida,  mAs  redobla  su  pasion  por  el  trabc^o,  que  no  es  otra 
cosa,  d  mis  ojos^  que  su  anhelo  de  llegar  pronto  A  una  posici6n  holgada  y 
f  eliz,  por  el  camino  de  lo  licito  y  de  lo  honroso. 

Los  barceloneses  creen,  y  creen  bien,  que  la  vida  debe  compartirse 
entre  el  trabc^o  litil  y  el  placer  honesto  ;  que  nada  es  mas  natural  y  con< 
veniente  que  trabajar  la  semana  entera  para  gastar,  el  domingo,  la  cuarta 
parte  del  producto  de  su  trabigo,  proporcionando  descanso  al  cuerpo  y  solaz 
al  alma. 

16.  (b)  La  comida  se  trajo  aquel  dia  de  la  fonda  mds  cercana,  y  los  niiios, 

que  habfan  pasado  todo  el  dia  en  la  casa  de  Caballero.  vinieronpor  la  noche. 
En  los  sucesivos  el  gozo,  el  orgullo,  la  hinchaz6n  ae  los  Kamirez  por  las 
ventajas  de  su  nuevo  domicilio  se  manifestaban  en  el  acto  de  ensenarlo  d 
los  amigos  que  les  visitaban.  Don  Francisco  y  su  seiiora  acomi)anaban  las 
visitas  por  toda  la  casa,  mostrando  pieza  por  pieza,  sin  omitir  ninguna, 
y  encareciendo  la  holgura  y  la  capacidad  de  cada  ima. 

'*  Es  la  mejor  casa  de  Madnd — decia  con  la  nariz  ahuecada,  Bosalia, 
guiando  por  aquellos  laberintos  4  la  senora  Garcia,  su  amiga.  Yo  digo  que 
si  la  hubi^ramos  fabricado  nosotras,  no  habriamos  repartido  mejor  todas  las 
piezas." 

VeaVd.laalcoba,  CAndida  .  .  .  !  qu^hermosa  pieza  y  qu^abrigada ! 
No  entra  aqul  el  aire  por  ninguna  parte. 

—  Mire  Vd.    .    .    .    rara  vez  se  ve  un  estucado  mas  bien  puesto. 

—  En  este  otro  cuartito  es  donde  me  lavo.  Es  pequenito  i)ero  sobra 
espacio. 

—  Ya  lo  creo  que  sobra.  Note  Vd.  estos  pasillos.  Si  esto  parece  la 
Plaza  de  Toros.  .  .  .  Lo  menos  tienen  vara  y  media  de  ancho.  Ahora 
vea  Yd.  qu^  comedor,  qud  desahogo.  Cabe  perf  ectamente  la  mesa  de  ocho 
personas.  En  la  otra  casa  estdbamos  tan  estrechos  que,  cuando  la  criada 
pasaba  con  los  platos,  Ramirez  tenia  que  levantarse. 

25^  2.  Translate  into  Spanish  : — 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  there  are  two  roads,  and  several  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  journey,  but,  after  every  enquiry,  we  found  the  easiest 
and  best  was  to  hire  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  Loja,  which  we  could  reach 
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by  starting  at  8  a.m.  as  soon  as  the  diligence  which  left  at  six,  if  we  had 
sufficient  relays  of  mules. 

This  therefore  we  did,  and  leaving  all  our  heavy  baggage  at  the 
Alameda  Hotel,  in  Malaga,  we  started  with  sufficient  for  a  fortnight,  in  a 
kind  of  omnibus  with  eight  mules,  changed  three  times  en  route,  and 
arrived  at  Loja  at  9.30  p.m.    We  paid  91.  for  the  carriage. 

The  scenery  the  whole  way  is  magnificent.  The  view  of  the  vega,  or 
plain,  of  Malaga,  as  it  burst  upon  us  every  now  and  then  was  beautiful ; 
It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  we  quite  lost  sight  of  Malaga. 

15.  3.  Write  a  Spanish  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 

Part  IL 

8.  ^  4.  State  the  general  rules  concerning  the  position  of  a^ectives  in  Spanish, 
giving  some  examples.  Mention  some  adjectives  which  drop  the  final  o 
when  preceding  a  noun  masculine  singular. 

8.  5.  Give  the  meanine  and  explain  the  use  of  the  following  words,  :-~j9or 

and  para  ;  ahi  and  aui  ;  ante^  antes,  and  addante  ;  demds  and  ademds, 

14.  6.  (a)  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences,  commenting  on  the 

grammatical  construction  of  the  words  in  italics  : — 

El  ruisenor  canta  lo  mas  dara  y  herviosamente  del  mundo. 
Vd.,  segunparecey  es  partidario  del  Qobiemo. 
El  asunto  que  Vos.  me  han  fiado  selohe  arreglado  como  he  podido. 
Cuando  Uegamos  a  la  fonda  empezamosd  comer — cuando//e^ttemo« 
d  la  fonda,  empezaremos  a  comer. 

(&)  Translate  into  Spanish  :~- 

What  is  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

One  is  always  bein^  asked  for  money  in  this  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  tnat  he  will  some  day  become  a  great  man. 

It  is  more  than  three  weeks  since  I  saw  him 


SPANISH. 

Thursday,  27th  June.— 2.46  p.m. 

This  Faper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate, 

To  he  read  out  twice  by  the  Sujiervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  at  2.45  p.m. 
The  sfubstam^ie  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Oandidates  in 
Spanish  from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

One  wet  day  a  Gterman  arrived  at  an  inn  and,  going  into  the  parlour, 
took  off  his  overcoat  and  placed  it  at  the  fire  ;  then  he  went  to  the  window 
to  look  out.  An  old  Dutchman  who  was  sitting  in  the  room  smoking  a 
pipe,  turning  to  the  Gterman,  said,  "What  is  your  name,  Sir  ? "  The  German, 
offended  at  the  familiarity  of  the  Dutchman,  at  first  j^ve  no  answer.  After 
a  short  time  the  Dutchman  repeated  his  question.  This  time  the  German, 
in  a  sharp  tone  told  him  his  name.  "  Well,  Mr.  So  and  So,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man, "  your  coat  is  burning."  "  What,"  exclaimed  the  German, "  if  you  saw 
it  burning,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner ? "  "In  my  country,"  answered 
the  Dutchman,  '^  it  is  not  considered  good  manners  to  speak  to  people 
without  knowing  their  names." 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lower  Grade— I. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.— 11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  and 
any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  AU  the  diagrams  should  be 
accurately  drawn,  and,  where  geometrical  constructions  are  employed, 
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10.  the  construction  lines  should  be  shown.    Proofs  of  geometrical  con- 

structions need  not  be  given  unless  specially  asked.    Marks  are  given 
for  neatness  and  good  style. 
Before  attempting  to  answer  any  (question,  candidates  should  read  the  whole 
of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misapprehension 
as  to  what  is  really  required. 

16.  I'  A  and  B  are  two  places  on  the  same  side  of  CD,  the  straight  bank  of 

a  river ;  AC  and  BD,  the  perpendicular  distances  of  il  and  B  from  the 
bank,  are  16  and  5^  miles,  and  CD  is  10  miles. 

(a)  Find  the  distance  from  ^  to  i8  by  means  of  an  accurate  drawing 
to  scale. 

(b)  Show  that  the  diBtance  majr  also  be  obtained  by  calculation  f rc»n 

a  rough  drawing,  and  find  it  in  this  way. 

16.  2.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC.    Find  a  point  2>  at  the  same 

distance  from  A  and  C  that  B  is ;  and  also  a  point  £  at  the  same  distance 
from  A  and  B  that  C  is. 
Prove  that  i>,  A^  E  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

16.  3.  Prove  that  equal  triangles  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  base  are 

between  the  same  parallels. 

If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  bisected,  prove  that  the  straight  line  which 
joins  the  points  of  bisection  is  parallel  to  the  base  and  equal  to  half  of  it. 

16.  4.  The  radios  (rf  a  certain  circle  contains  r  units  of  length  :  a  straight 
line  cuts  the  circle,  forming  a  chord  which  contains  c  units  of  length  ;  the 
perpendicular  drawn  to  the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  contains 
p  units  of  length.    Prove  the  relation 

From  this  relation  show  that  if  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  centre 
of  the  circle  is  made  greater,  the  length  of  the  chord  will  be  made  less. 

When  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  the  radius,  what 
becomes  of  the  chord,  and  what  is  the  line  then  called  ) 

Answer  two  questions  only  of  the  following  five.  If  more  than  ttoo  questions 
are  attempted^  cUl  the  answers  except  two  must  be  struck  out.  If  this 
rule  is  neglected^  a  deduction  will  he  made  from  the  marks  awarded. 

15.  5.  A  horse,  grazing  in  a  field,  is  attached  by  a  rope^  4  yards  long,  to  a 

straight  bar,  8  yards  long,  the  rope  beinff  fastened  to  a  rin^  that  can  slide 
from  end  to  end  of  the  bar.  Draw,  to  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  yard, 
a  figure  representing  the  part  of  the  field  over  which  the  horse  can  graze. 

Show  that  your  figure  represents  an  area  equal  to  a  circle  of  8  yards 
diameter,  together  with  a  square  of  side  8  ^ards. 

Find  this  area  in  square  V'irds,  assuming  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is 
3^  times  the  square  on  its  radius. 

15.  6.  Draw  a  square  ABCD,    Draw  any  two  straight  lines  throuffh  A^  passing 

outside  the  square.  Draw  perpendiculars  to  these  lines  from  B^  C,  x>,  and 
measure  their  lengths. 

What  relation  appears  to  exist  in  both  cases  between  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  C  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  other 
perpendiculars  1 

Prove  that  this  relation  is  always  true. 

15.  7.  If  the  square  on  one  side  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 

on  the  other  two  sides,  prove  that  the  trianj^ie  is  right-angled. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  3,  4  and  6  units  in  length, 
apply  this  theorem  to  ascertain  whether  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  the 
sheet  on  which  you  write  your  answer  is  accurately  a  right  angle,  stating 
clearly  what  measurements  you  make,  and  what  conclusion  you  draw. 

I K  8.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  D  is  the  mid-point  of  BC ;  &  is  a  point  in  AD 

such  that  AGi%  two-thirds  of  AD.  Prove  that  the  triangles  BGC^  CGA, 
AGB  are  equal  in  area. 

Prove  that  if  BG  is  produced  to  meet  ACmE^  the  triangles  ABE^  CBE 
are  equal  in  area. 
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15.  ,  9.  From  a  point  A  two  straight  linea  are  drawn  to  a  ,t;ircle,  whose  centre 
is  (7.  The  first  cuts  it  at  F  and  Q,  the  second  touches  it  at  T.  Jf 
AP^i  inck  AQssZ  inches,  and  AC^2^  inches,  calculate  the  lengths  of 
AT  and  CT.  illustrating  your  answer  by  an  acciicate  diagram. 

State,  without  proof,  the  geometrical  propositions  on  which  your  results 
depend. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lower  Geade— II. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.--2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos^  1.  2,  3,  4,  and 
10.  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.    Marks  are  giveti  for  neatness 

and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question  candidates  should  read  the  whole 
of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misapprehension 
as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  is  provided  for  the  graphical  work. 

12.  1.  (1)  If 

a  «  4,  0  «  3,  c  —2, 
find  the  numerical  value  of 

a{bc  -  (6  -  c)  (c  -  a)} 
(a  -  2*)  (b  -  2c) 
(2)  Simplify 

(2g  -  1)  (4a^  +  2a;  4-1)  -  4  (x  +  2)  (3a;  ■>•  2)  +  5 
(a?-fl)(«-3) 

25  2.  Show  that  a?  - 1  is  a  common  factor  of  «*  -  3« + 2,  and  a;'  +  3a:*  -4. 

Resolve  each  of  these  expressions  into  three  factors,  and  find  another 
common  factor. 

25.          3.  Solve  the  equations :—  ,         .  ,. 

,,\    1  -  2a?      3a:  +  1      6a?  -  1 
^^^    -6 i-  -  -T^  >  •  .  :.: 

(2)  £Jl^^£Jl_^.2 

0  a  ' 

(3)  6aj»  -  5a!  -  6  —  0» 

-g  4.  Draw   on  squared  paper  the   lines   represented  by  the  following 

^^'       equations,  taking  an  inch  as  unit,  and  plotting  four  points  on  each  line  :— 

a;  +  2y  »  4, 
a;  — 2y»1. 
Find  the  common  point  from  your  figure,  and  verify  your  result  by 
solving  the  simultaneous  equations. 

Anstff&r  TWO  questions  ordy  of  the  following  five.  If  more  than  two  ques- 
tions are  attempted^  all  the  answers  except  two  must  be  struck  out.  If 
this  rule  is  neglected^  a  deduction  will  he  made  from  the  marks  awarded. 

««  6.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a:*  in  the  product  of  the  factors  «*  -  «*  -f  2a:  +1 

^^'       and  a;«  -  3*  -  4. 

Resolve  into  elementary  factors 

(a)  4  —  a?  (5  -  xj, 

(6)  3  (a;  -  1)  (x  -  2)  -  2  (a;*  -  1). 

25  6.  If  p  ounces  of  salt  are  placed  into  a  vessel  along  with  q  ounces  of 

water  so  as  to  form  brine,  and  f  ounces  of  the  brine  are  further  diluted 
with  s  ounces  of  water ;  find  bow  much  salt  is  contained  in  one  ounce  of 
the  diluted  brine. 
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15.  7.  A  straight  line  AB  is  bisected  at  (7,  and  diyided  unequally  at  D  ;  if 

AD  «  a?,  DjB  «■  y,  express  C2>  in  terms  of  x  and  y. 

Hence  find  x  and  y  when  ^^  ^i  10  inches,  and  the  rectangle  contained 
by  AD  and  DB  is  8  times  the  square  on  CD, 

15.  8.  A  and  B  work  together  for  3  days,  B  doing  as  much  work  in  4  hours 

as  A  does  in  3.    After  this.  B,  working  alone,  finishes  the  work  in  1  day 
How  long  would  A  have  taken  to  do  the  whole  work  by  himself  ] 

15.  9.  P  and  Q  are  two  quantities,  whose  magnitudes  vary  but  are  always 

connected  by  a  certain  equation.    The  following  table  gives  four  corre- 
sponding values  of  F  and  Q  : — 


p 

•8 

2 

3*8 

6 

Q 

2-4 

3 

3-9 

5 

(1)  Plot  4  points  on  squared  paper  showing  the  4  pairs  of  values  of 

P  and  Qy  taking  1  inch  as  unit. 

(2)  Assuming  that  these  4  points  lie  on  a  straight  line,  find  the  value 

of  P  when  Q  »  4*4 1 

(3)  If  P  has  any  value  a:,  and  y  is  the  corresponding  value  of  Q, 

express  y  in  terms  of  x. 


9. 
9. 


9. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lower  Grade— III. 

Thursday,  20th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  smce  time  is  often  lost  through  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

1.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £417  10«.  for  7  years  and  4  months  at 
4^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2.  (1)  Write  (5ut  a  list  of  the  numbers  between  100  and  120  which  are 
prime  numbers. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  factor  of  1155,  2145,  3003. 

3.  Express 

(1)  It  +  2)^  *  3|  as  a  single  vulgar  fraction,  and 


(2) 


7-565  +  4-165 
7-565  -  4-165 


as  a  single  decimal. 


4.  A  man  left  one-third  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  one-fourth  to  his 
son,  one-fifth  to  his  daughter,  and  £386  158.  remained  for  other  purposes. 
Find  the  amount  of  the  property. 

5.  (l)  An  acre  contains  10  square  chains,  and  a  chain  is  22  yards  in 
lengtn  ;  find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre. 

(2)  The  chain  is  divided  into  100  equal  links.  If  a  field  measures 
15  chains  25  links  in  length  and  13  chains  46  links  in  breadth,  find  its  area 
in  square  chaina 

(3)  Write  down  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field  correct  to  the 
nearest  acre. 

6.  (1)  The  length  of  a  cistern  is  5*4  metres,  its  breadth  4*7  metres,  and 
its  depth  3*8  metres,  find  the  number  of  cubic  metres  of  water  it  will 
contain. 

(2)  If  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weighs  a  gram,  find  in  kilograms 
the  weight  of  the  water  contained  by  the  cistern.  . 
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MATHEMATICS. 

HiGHSB  QrADB— I. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.--ll  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  other  nve  questions.    All  the  figures  should  be 
accurately  drawn,  and,  where  geometrical  constructions  are  employed, 
the  construction  lines  should  be  shown.    Proofs  of  geometrical  con- 
10.  structions  need  not  be  given  unless  specially  asked.   Marks  are  given 

tor  neatness  and  good  style. 
Before  attempting  to  answer  any  c[uestion,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

15.  1.  Find  a  point  equally  distant  from  three  given  points  which  are  not 
in  the  same  straight  line.    State  and  prove  your  construction. 

Draw  two  straight  lines  which  intersect,  and  take  two  points  in  the  same 

Slane  but  not  in  the  straight  lines.    Fina  all  the  points  which  are  ecjui- 
istant  from  the  two  points,  and  are  also  equidistant  from  the  two  straight 
lines,  stating  your  construction  without  proof. 

16.  2.  If  a  straight  line  AB  be  divided  equally  in  C  and  unequally  in  Z>, 
.  state,  and  prove  by  means  of  a  figure,  the  connection  which  exists  between 

the  squares  on  AD,  DB,  AC,  CD. 

It  AC  contain  x  units  of  lengthy  and  CD  contain  y  units,  state  the 
algebraic  identity  corresponding  to  the  geometrical  theorem. 

15.  3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  two  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed 

in  a  circle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Four  points,  A,B,C,  D,  are  talen  in  order  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  so  that  the  sum  of  the  arcs  AB,  CD  is  equal  to  half  the  circum- 
ference. Prove  that,  if  tangents  are  drawn  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  quadrilateral 
thus  formed  is  one  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

15  4.  Assuming  that  the  areas  of  similar  triangles  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 

areas  of  the  squares  on  their   corresponding  sides,  prove  that  the  same 
heorem  is  true  for  the  areas  of  similar  polygons. 

The  county  of  Perth  occupies  an  area  of  12*8  souare  inches  in  a  map 
in  which  the  (tistance  between  Perth  and  Dunkela  is  represented  by  3*75 
inches.  Find  the  area  occupied  by  the  same  county  in  another  map,  in 
which  the  distance  between  these  towns  is  5*25  inches. 

Answer  two  of  the  f Mowing  five.  If  more  than  two  questions  are 
cUtemptedy  all  the  answers  except  two  must  be  struck  out.  If  this 
rule  M  neglected,  a  deduction  wtU  be  made  from  the  marks  awarded. 

15.  5.  The  distance  from  Edinbur^  to  either  Aberdeen  or  Oban  is  96  miles; 

the  distance  from  Inverness  to  either  Aberdeen  or  Oban  is  84  miles  ;  the 
distance  from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness  is  156  miles.  Find  the  distance  from 
Aberdeen  to  Oban,  by  a  diagram  drawn  on  the  scale  of  24  miles  to  the  inch. 

Write  down  the  expression  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides, 
and  apply  it  to  find  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  quadrilateral  figure 
formed^by  joining  Uie  points  representing  the  four  towns. 

Examine  wheuier  this  result  agrees  with  your  measurement  of  the 
distance  from  Aberdeen  to  Oban. 

15  6.  ABCD  is  a  parallelogram ;  ^,  ^  are  the  mid-points  of  BC^  CD. 

Find,  by  measurement,  the  ratio  in  which  the  straight  line  BD  is  divided 
by  the  straight  lines  AE,  AF  in  your  figure. 
Prove  geometrically  that  your  conclusion  is  true. 

15.  7.  AB,  CD  are  two  chords  in  a  circle  •  P,  Q  are  the  mid-points  of  the 

a/rcs  AB,  CD.    Prove  that  the  chord  PQ  makes  equal  angles  with  Uie 

chords  AB,  CD. 
15  8.  ABC  is  a  triangle  in  which  AB  =  AC ',    D,  E  s^re  points  in  AC 

and  AC  produced,  such  that  the  Z.  DBC  ^  L  CBE.    Prove  that  ^AC  is  a 

mean  i)roportional  between  AD,  AE* 
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15.  9.  ABCD  is  one  square  face  of  a  cube,  each  edge  of  which  is  two  inches 

in  length  :  B  is  the  corner  diametrically  opposite  A ;  and  F  is  the  mid- 
point of  UE.    Draw  on  your  paper  a  triandTe  eonal  to  the  triangle  ABF. 

Find  by  calculation  the  lengths  of  AF^  BF^  correct  to  two  decimal 
places. 

Find  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  the  planes  ABF,  ABC. 


16. 


MATHEMATICS. 

HlOHEE  GeADB.— II. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  pjc. 

10.  Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  remaining  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for  neat- 
ness and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  smce  time  is  often  lost  through  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  is  reaDy  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four-place  logarithmic  tables  are  provided. 
9.  1.  Verify  that  as  far  as  5  decimal  places 

53x5«5xa*^'    •     • 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

T"**3x9*'*"5x9*'*"'    •    • 
and 

J-   I         .^        ,         1         . 
11        3  X  11»  "^  5  X  11*  "**  '    •    • 

17.  2.  Find  the  complete  solution  of  the  simultaneous  equations, 

a?  +  y  «  11,  a:y  «30. 
Verify  your  solution  graphically. 

rg  3.  If  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  prove  that 

Hence,  show  that  if  a  similar  relation  is  to  hold  good  when  m  is  a  fraction 
s^y  }i  ^6  must  interpret  a;!  as  V^- 
Prove  that 

16.  4.  Find  an  expression  for  the  siim  of  n  quantities  in  geometric  progression 

of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and  the  common  ratio  r. 

Find  the  sum  of  5  quantities  in  geometric  progression  of  which  the  first 
is  4  and  the  last  \, 

Answer  two  of  the  following  Jive.  Jfniore.tffWi  two  qvastions  areiatteohpted. 
cUl  the  antwers  except  two  must  he  struck  out.  If  this  rule  is  negtectea, 
a  deduction  unll  be  made  from  the  marks  awarded. 

jj{  5.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  trian£[le  is  2'89  inches  and  the 

perpendicular  drawn  to  it  from  the  right  angle  is  1*2  inches ;  find  the  sides. 

25  6.  Draw  in  one  figure  the  graphs  of— 

m  y-a?  -  §«  -  3, 
(2)y«Sa;-7, 

from  X  's  —  2toa;»3,  taking  one  inch  as  umt. 
Find  from  your  figure  the  points  in  which  the  graphs  intersect. 

7.  If 

Vap  +  Vy  +  ^2  =  0, 
prove  that 

(1)  ««  +  y»  +  «*  «  2  (yz  -\-  zx  +  xy\ 

(2)  »  +  y  +  f  =*  2  ^/ya  +  «x  4-  ay. 
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15.  8.  A  train  completed  a  journey  of  273  miles  in  a  certain  time.    If  its 

average  speed  had  been  one  mile  per  hour  quicker,  it  would  have  saved  10 
minutes  over  the  whole  journey,  ohow  that  its  average  speed  was  a  little 
under  40  miles  per  hour. 

^5.  9.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number  to  a  given  bam,  and  show 

from  your  definition  that  the  logarithm  of  1000  to  the  base  8  is  between  3 
and  4. 

A  metre  is  39*37  inches,  a  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre.    Use  logarithms  to 
find,  as  nearly  as  your  tables  permit,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  litre. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Higher  Grade.— III. 

Thursday,  20th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

10.  Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for  neatness 
and  good  style.  All  the  figures  should  be  accurately  drawn. 
Before  attemptiiig  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four*  place  logarithmic  tabled  are  provided. 

25^  1.  Give  a  definition  of  the  cosine  of  an  angle  suitable  to  angles  of  any 

magnitude. 
If  tan  ii  =2  sin  A,  find  all  possible  values  of  A  less  than  360% 

15.  2.  If  ^  is  acute,  prove  that  cos  ^  =  sin  (90"*  -  ^).    . 

Use  the  table  of  sines  to  make  a  table  of  the  values  of  cos  0  correct  to 
two  decimal  places  when  e  =»  10%  20**,  30**,  .  .  .  90% 

Hence  draw  the  graph  of  cos  «,  from  •  «  0*  to  ^  «  90%  taking  a  hori- 
zontal inch  to  represent  10**  and  two  vertical  inches  to  represent  unity. 

15.  3.  Standing  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  240  feet  from  the  base  of  a  monu- 

ment, a  man  observes  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  monument  to  be  36^. 
Assuming  that  the  man's  eye  is  6  feet  from  the  ground,  calculate  the  height 
of  the  monument  to  the  nearest  foot,  and  verify  by  a  diagram  drawn 
accurately  to  scale. 

Ill  4.  Assuming  that 

26c 
deduce   an  expression   for  sin   ^A  in  terms  of  a,  5,  c  and  s;   where 
2<  «  a  +  6  +  c. 
If  a  »7,  6  =  8,  e  »  13,  find  the  size  of  the  largest  angle  of  the  triangle. 

A  nmjoer  two  questions  out  of  the  following  five.    If  more  than  two  questions 
are  attempted,  all  the  answers  except  two  must  he  struck  out.    If 
this  rule  is  neglected  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  maris 
awarded. 
^5^  5.  Construct  an  angle  of  30**,  giving  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  correct- 

ness of  vour  construction. 

Calculate  the  values  of  sin  30**,  cos  30**  and  tan  30**,  correct  to  five  decimal 
places,  giving  your  working  in  full  detail. 
State  how  far  your  results  agree  with  those  of  the  four  place  tables. 

15^  6.  Assuming  the  formulae  for  cos  {A  +  B)  and  cos  (^  -  B\  prove  that 

cos  a;  +  cos  y  —  2  cos ^  cos  ^ « 

^  2  2    • 

Use  this  formula  to  find  a  value  of  A,  which  satisfies  the  equation, 
cos  {A  +  30**)  +  cos  (^  -  30*)  =  f . 

tK  .  7.  j9  and  C  are  two  places  such  that  the  distance  between  them  cannot 
be  measured  directly.  The  distances  of  B  and  C  from  a  third  place  A  are 
11  and  21  miles  respectivelyi  and  \hd  angle  BAC  is'SG**  44% 
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Uaiiig  the  formula, 

tanl.(5-(7).*^«cot»^. 
find  the  angles  J9,  C,  and  the  distance  BC. 

15,  8.  Prove  that  cot  2#  =»  |  (cot  •  -  tan  •). 
Find  two  solutions  of  the  equation, 

cot  *  -  tan  •  ae  2. 

16.  0.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle  ii^C. 

(1)  a  «■  6  cos  C;  +  c  cos  j^ ; 

(2)  2£  «  T     .  =  -I — K  =  -1 — 7*  : 

sin  ^        sm  JS       sin  (7  ' 

where  i?  is  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle. 


ALGEBRA. 

Honours  Qbads. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.— 11  xm.  to  12.30  p.m. 

AU  iki  work  mwt  be  shoum^  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required  to 
indicate  the  methods  adopted. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  (question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefull]^,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  Questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

15.  1.  Prove  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  any  number  of  positive  quantities 

is  greater  than  the  geometric  mean. 
Find  the  least  value  of 

15x  +  lOy  +  62 
when 

ay2  =  30, 
all  the  symbols  denoting  positive  numbers. 

15.  2.  If  <^{x)  be  any  rational  integral  function  of  x,  prove  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  determine  A  and  B  so  that 

it{x)  +  Ax-hB 
shall  be  divisible  by 

Hence  or  otherwise  show  that 

«»  +  l^Ax  +  ^  +  (a:«  +  1)  ip{x), 
and  determine 

A^  By  and  i^(a;). 

tK  3.  Prove  that 

,11^1 
^+2  +  3  +  4+  ••• 
is  divergent,  and  that 

1      I     1     1  ^ 

1  +2***"  3^  "^4*"*"  •  •  • 
is  convergent. 

Show  that  in  the  last-named  series  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  is  three 
times  the  sum  of  the  even  terms. 

Alternative  Questione, 

16.  4a.  If  P  and  Q  are  each  products  of  2n  consecutive  numbers,  prove  that 
the  difference  between  P  and  Q  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  of  all  the  An  numbers. 
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Or, 

15.  4b.  If  a  and  b  are  the  fint  and  last  terms  in  a  series  of  n-il  terms  in 

arithmetic  (progression,  show  that  the  sum  of  the  series  of  n  terms  obtained 
by  multiplying  each  of  the  first  n  terms  by  the  next  consecutive  term  is 

^{(n«-l)(a«+5«)  +  (n«  +  2)a6}. 

15-  5a.  E^Te  that  the  binomial  theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index. 

Prove  that 

o,.i  (I  +  2«)  „  3»  +  ^a?-l)  3,.g  ^  x(x  -  1)  (a?  -  2)  (x  -  3)  3,.,  . 
^  ^1-2  l-2'3-4  ^■^•• 

Or, 

15.  56.  Assuming  the  formole 

log(l+«)=      x-^  +  f-..., 

lo8(l-x)=-x-f-^-..., 
deduce  the  identity 

log(«+l)-log«  =  2{5^+3^^-l^  +  ^^-i^+..  } 

Prove  that 

9      3-9«      5^       17^19      3  V 173      T^/       " 

and  verify  by  calculation  to  five  decimal  places. 

16.  6a.  Show  that, 

(a«  +  6«)  (c«  +  cP) 
can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  two  squares :  and  that 

(a«  +  36«)(c'  +  3<P) 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

«»  +  3y«, 
all  the  symbols  denoting  integers. 
Express  1105  as  the  sum  of  two  squares  in  four  different  ways. 

Or, 
15.  66.  If  OA  be  any  line,  and  t>  +  1  =  0,  find  a  graphic  interpretation  for 

(cos  e-¥i  sin  e)  Ol ;  and  deduce  a  construction  tor  (cos  e  +  i  sm  ey^OA. 
Hence  prove  Demoivre's  theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index. 


GEOMETRY. 
HoNorBS  Qbade. 
Wednesday,  19th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  the  Bieps  of  ths  proofs  must  be  given^  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be  clearly 
shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstrations  are  based. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  (question,  candidates  shotdd  read  the  whole 
of  it  very  carefully,  sinoe  tmie  is  often  lost  through  misapprehension 
as  to  what  is  really  required. 

]^Q       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures. 
Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1^  2,  3,  and  one 
of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

15  1.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  ABG^  in  which  LB^  LO^^LA. 

If  0  and  /  are  the  centres  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  circles  of 
this  triangle  and  CO,  CI  produced  meet  AB  in  2),  E^  prove  that 

AD^BE. 
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16,  2.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  property  of  the  nine-points  circle. 

Prove  that  the  centroid,  the  orthocentre,  the  nine-points-oentre  and  the 
circumcentre  of  a  triangle  are  collinear,  and  find  the  ratios  in  which  they 
divide  the  line  joining  tnem. 

16.  3.  Enunciate  Ceva^s  and  Menelaus'  theorems. 

ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  the  interior  and  exterior  bisectors  of  the  angles 
A,  B,  C  meet  BC,  CA,  AB  in  the  points  D,  D\  E,  E\  F,  F\  respectively ; 
prove  that  D\  E\  F'  are  collinear. 

Alternative  Questions, 

16.  4a.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a  pyramid  is  one-third  the  volume  of  a 

prism  with  the  same  base  and  altitude. 

A  triangular  pyramid  stands  on  an  equilateral  base,  each  side  of  which 
is  4  inches  in  length.  Each  of  the  slant  sides  of  the  pyramid  is  7  inches  in 
length,  find  its  volume  to  the  nearest  cubic  inch. 

Or, 
16.  45.  When  are  two  figures  said  to  be  similar  and  similarly  situated  ? 

Show  that  if  two  parallelograms  are  similar  and  similarly  situated,  there 
are  in  general  two  centres  o(  simititudo. 

16.  5a.  When  is  one  figure  said  to  be  the  inverse  of  another  ? 

Prove  that  a  straight  line  inverts  in  general  into  a  circle. 

Construct  and  describe  the  fi^re  formed  by  inverting  the  four  sides  of 
a  square,  regarded  as  finite  straight  lines,  with  respect  to  an  angular  point, 
and  explain  why  the  inverse  figure  is  not  closed. 

Or, 

15.  56.  Define  the  radical  axis  of  two  circles  and  prove  that  the  radical  axes 
of  three  circles  taken  two  by  two  are  concurrent 

Show  that  in  the  figure  described  in  question  3  the  circles  described  on 
Diy^  EE\  FF*  as  diameters  have  a  common  radical  axis. 

15^  6a.  ABCD  is  a  tetrahedron  in  which  AB=^CD,  AC=BD,  and  AD=BC  ; 

prove  that  the  plane  angles  enclosing  each  solid  angle  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 
Prove  tnat  each  of  those  plane  angles  is  acute. 

Or, 

16.  66.  If  two  circles  touch  externally,  prove  that  their  common  tangent  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  their  diameters. 

Throe  spheres  of  diameters  12, 12  and  4  inches  are  in  contact  with  each 
other  on  a  horizontal  table.  Show  that  a  sphere  of  3  inches  diameter  can 
be  placed  on  the  table  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  other  three  spheres. 
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TRIGONOMETRY  AND  LOGARITHMS. 
HoNOU&s  Grade. 
Thursday,  20th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 
All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 
All  the  steps  of  the  proof  $  must  be  given. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole   of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 
Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 

drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6.  • 

15,  1.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle 

(1)  tan  U  =  V      ,(,2a)    > 

(2)  rj  cot  M  =»  r,  cot  ^B  «  fj  cot  iO  =  r  cot  ^A  cot  iB  cot  JC. 
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15.         2.  If 

sin  o  +  sin  /3  +  sin  7  .   ^ 

tM^  ^  ■»  />^  '  J-  ^^  fl  i  /.^o  J  prove  that 
cos  tt  +  C08/3  +  cos  Y  *^ 

(1)  sin  (^-o)  +  sin  (B-p)  +  sin  (^-7)  =  0, 

/o\  f.«  //J  a.  ^\      Bin  (»  +  0)  +  sin  (^  +  0)  +  sin  (7  +  ») 
W  «»n  i*'  +  0;  =  C08(a  +  0;  +  co8(/!^  +  0)  +  cosb  +  ^y 

15,  3.  By  careful  constraction  from  yoor  tables,  draw  the  graph  oty  =  tan  e 

from  ^  =  0  to  ^  =  ». 

Draw  also  the  graph  of  y  »  tf  +  1,  and  find  from  your  figure  a  solution  of 
the  equation. 

tan^-^=»l. 

Altemattve  Questions. 

15,  4a.  On  ^^  a  diameter  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  0,  a  square  ^J9(7i>  is 

described,  P  is  any  point  on  the  circumference,  A£  —  ^L  PDA  =  0,  P  is 
joined  to  the  vertices  of  the  square :  PC.  PD  cut  AB  vaS^T  \  perpendiculars 
to  AB,  through  T,  S  meet  PA,  PB  in  (?,  E. 

(1)  Prove  that  QR8T  is  a  square,  and  that  its  side  is 

2a  sin  ^ 
2  +  sin  e' 

(2)  Draw  the  graph  of 

sin  e 


a  +  ain  <» 
from 

e^  -|to(?  =  |, 

and  thence,  or  otherwise,  find  what  values  of  e  make  QRST  greatest  and  least. 

Or, 

15.  46.  Solve  completely  the  equations 

(1)  (1  +  tan  e)  (1  -  sin  2a)  =  I  -  tan  9. 

(2)  sin  5a  COB  30  »  sin  60  cos  20. 

(3)  sin  ^  +  cos  ;v  »  sin  a  —  cos  a. 

15  5a.  Prove  that 

0  +  2nr  , .      0  +  2rr 

cos  — +  ^/  -  1  sm  — 

is  one  of  the  values  of  

(cos  0  +  /^  —  1  sin  0}  J> 
and  show  how  to  find  the  other  {q  -  1)  values. 

If  a  is  one  of  the  imaginary  roofed  of  the  equation  ar**  —  1  =  0,  prove  that 
the  other  12  roots  are  a«,  a",  .  .  .  o». 

Or, 
15.  56.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series 

cos  0  +  cos  20  +  cos  30  +  .  .  . 
Prove  that 

cos  ^  «  i  (cos  40  +  4  cos  20  +  3), 
and  employ  this  identity  to  find  the  sum  to  n  terms  of 
cos  *0  +  cos*  20  +  cos*  30  +  .  . 

15^  6a.  The  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  a,  b,  c,  d ;  and  2m  is  the  sum  of  a  pair 

of  opposite  angles.  X  is  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral,  and  Y  is  the  area  of 
a  quadrilateralinscribed  in  a  circle  with  sides  equal  in  order  respectively  to 
a,  6,  c,  rf ;  prove  that  7^  -  JT^  =  abed  cos  -«. 

Or, 
15, .         66.  Expand  (2  cos  6)*  in  terms  of  cos  n0,  cos  (ti  -  2)0,  &c.,  distinguishing 
between  the  cases  of  n  odd  and  n  even. 
Apply  your  result  to  the  expansion  of  (1)  cos  ^0,  (2)  cos  ^. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMICS. 
Additional  Matuematical  Subject. 

{Higher  Grade  and  Honours,) 
Tuesday,  25th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

10.  All  the  st€f)8  of  the  proofs  must  be  giveiif  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  oe  shown  in  full.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neat- 
ness, good  style,  and  accurately  drawn  figures. 
Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  veiy  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

It*  1 .  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  velocity  of  one  moving  point 

with  remd  to  another. 

Two  bodies  are  in  motion  with  velocities  8  and  15.    Find  the  velocity  of 
the  first  relatively  to  the  second 

!1)  when  they  have  the  same  direction  ; 
2)  when  they  have  opposite  directions  ; 
(3)  when  their  directions  are  at  right  angles. 

IS,  2.  Prove  that  when  a  body  moves  from  rest  with  uniform  acceleration  a 

in  a  constant  direction, 

V  =  of,      «  =  J  oe*. 
If  a  is  an  acceleration  of  half  a  foot  per  second,  show  by  graphs  on 
st^uared  paper  the  values  of  t;  and  «,  as  f  increases  from  D  to  4  seconds. 

IS,  3.  How  much  work  is  done  against  gravity  in  raising  a  mass  of  a  ton 

through  a  height  of  330  feet  f 
Find  the  horse-power  require4  to  do  this  in  5  minutes. 

IS,  4.  Enunciate  the  theorem  known  as  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  figure.    Find  the  resultant  of  four  forces  acting 

at  a  point  when  they  are  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  AB^ 

BC,  CD,  and  AD. 
IS.  5.  I  have  a  thin  flat  slab  of  irregular  outline.    Explain  an  experiment  by 

which  we  may  easily  find  the  approximate  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 
ABC  is  a  triangle  and  G  is  its  centre  of  gravity.    If  the  triangle  BCG  is 

removed,  find  by  calculation  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

remaining  part  of  the  triangle. 
IS.  6.  Describe  a  common  pump  suited  to  pump  water  from  a  well  at  a  depth 

of  20  feet. 
If  it  were  desired  to  raise  water  from  the  well  to  a  tank  25  feet  above  the 

ground  by  a  single  pump,  describe  its  construction,  and  explain  by  the  help 

of  diagrams  the  alterations  which  must  be  made  in  a  common  pump  to 

enable  it  to  do  this. 
IS*  7.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  gas 

when  its  temperature  is  unaltered  1 
If  a  bladder  contains  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  the  atmospheric  pressure 

when  the  water  barometer  stands  at  30  feet,  what  will  be  the  volume  of  the 

bladder  after  it  has  been  lowered  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  below  the  surface  of 

a  lake  1  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

HIGHER  DYNAMICS. 
Additional  Mathematical  Subjects. 

(Higher  Grade  and  Honours,) 
Tuesday,  25th  June.— 2  P.M.  to  3.30  p.m. 

All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given,  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  be  shown  in  full. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mid- 
apprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 
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"3,         Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  <mly,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

■9*  1.  If  three  forces,  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  are  in  eciuilibriura  ;  find  the 

necessary  relations  between  them. 

A  heavy  uniform  bar  is  suspended  from  two  |)oints  by  two  striii-^s,  which 
are  tied  to  the  ends  of  the  bar  ;  and  the  bir  is  parallel  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  points,  which  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  ;  prove  that  the 
tensions  of  the  strings  are  proportional  to  their  lengths. 

L*5.  2.  Prove  that  the  range  of  a  projectile  on  a  horizontal  plane  through  the 

point  of  projection  is 

— — -  cos  a  sm  a, 
ff 
when  r  and  a  are  the  velocity  and  elevation  with  which  it  is  projected. 

If  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  was  120  feet  per  second  ;  and  if, 
after  four  seconds,  its  height  is  32  feet,  find  when  it  will  again  reach  the 
level  of  the  point  of  projection,  and  at  what  distance  from  that  point  1 

16.  3.  St^ate  the  principle  of  moments  as  applied  to  any  number  of  forces 

acting  in  one  plane  on  a  rigid  body,  when  there  is  equilibrium. 

A  one  is  a  straight  but  slightly  flexible  beam  supported  at  each  end  A,  (\ 
and  also  at  its  centre,  B  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  (>  and  AG  =  i  AIL 
The  support  at  B  can  be  ad^justed  so  that  the  pressure  on  B  can  be  either 
increased  or  diminished.  Find  the  greatest  ana  least  possible  pressures  at 
A. 

Prove  that  the  difference  between  the  pres.«*ures  at  A  and  C  is  constant, 
and  express  it  as  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  beiun. 

Alternative  Quest  urns, 

15  4a.  Two  points  P,  Q  descriln?  circles  with  centres  A,  B  and  radii  a,  b,  so 

that  AB  =  />,  and  APQ  is  always  a  straight  line.  If  P  move  with  uniform 
speed  ma,  prove  that  Q  also  moves  with  uniform  speed,  and  find  an 
expression  for  ^^'s  speed. 

Find  also  expressions  for  the  accelerations  of  P  and  <?,  and  for  the  time 
each  of  them  takes  to  complete  a  revolution. 

Or 

Ah,  State  the  laws  of  Statical  Friction. 

A  rough  board  can  be  turned  about  a  horizonfcil  axi.-<  in  its  surface. 
A  triangular  prism  is  placed  on  the  board,  three  edges  of  the  prism  being 
parallel  to  the  axis.  The  other  edges  are  3,  4,  5  inches  ;  the  smallest  is  in 
contact  with  the  board,  the  largest  is  away  from  the  axis.  The  board  is 
then  tilted  about  the  axis  until  the  prism  begins  either  to  upset  or  to  slip. 
Find  whether  it  will  upset  or  slip  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  "7. 

15.  5a.  State  Boyle's  Law. 

]n  a  cylindrical  barometer  tube  there  is  a  space  of  six  inches  above  the 
mercury,  which  stands  at  29  inches  above  the  cistern.  It  is  suspected  that 
some  air  has  got  into  this  space,  and  the  tube  is  pushed  2^  inches  deeper 
into  the  cistern  ^\  ith  the  result  that  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  now 
reduced  to  4  inches.  Show  that  this  result  indicates  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  tube  and  find  >vhat  the  height  of  the  barometer  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  air  in  the  tube. 

Or 

15.  bh.  Describe  the  force  pump. 

If  the  area  of  the  end  of  the  plunger  of  a  force  pump  be  3  square  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  IP  inches,  the  height  of  the  spout  above  the  lower 
valve  20  feet,  and  the  height  of  ihe  lower  valve  above  the  water  in  the  well 
24  feet,  find  th#work  in  foot-pounds  done  in  a  complete  stroke  of  the 
piston  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  1000  ounces 

10.313.  •♦  E 
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16.  Ck/.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  motor-car  is  travelling  in  a  curve  of  radius 

a  on  a  flat  road.  The  length  of  the  axle  is  b^  the  neight  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  carriage  is  A,  and  the  ppeed  ia  v,  Prove  that,  if  v  is 
greater  than 

/ahg 

the  inner  wheels  will  begin  to  rise  from  the  ground. 
Or 
Id.  66.  Show  that  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  P  moving  with  uniform 

velocity  K  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  is  V^jr. 

M  QhQ  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  to  a  fixed  diameter, 
pnove  that  the  acceleration  of  Q  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

What  name  is  given  to  (?'s  motion  ? 


GEOMETRICAL    CONICS. 
Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

{Ilixjher  Grade  and  Honours.) 
Tuesday,  25th  June.— 4  p.m.  to  5.30  P.M. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  the  steps  of  the  jyroofs  must  be  given.  Preference  will  be  given  to  proofs 
which  depend  on  tirst  princij)les,  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be 
clearly  shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstrations  are  based. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 
20.       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  go'jd  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures. 

25  1.  The  tangent  at  any  point  P  of  a  parabola  meets  the  tangent  at  the 

vertex  in  Y,     Prove  that,  if  iS  is  the  locus,  SYP  is  a  right  angle. 

ABC  is  a  given  triangle.  Find  the  focus  of  a  parabola  such  that  the 
three  sides  of  the  triangle  are  tangents  to  the  parabola,  BC  being  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex. 

25,  2.  If  TP^  TQ  be  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  P  and  Q,  prove  that  the 

triangles  PS2\  TSQ  are  similar. 

If  through  /*,  ^,  points  on  a  parabola,  straight  lines  PP,  QQ  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axis  meeting  SQ,  SP  in  F,  (j\  and  the  tangents  at  P,  Q 
meet  in  T ;  prove  that  T  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  touches  each  side 
of  the  quadrilateral  PPQQ'. 

16.  3.    Q(/  is  a  double  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  a  parabola  drawn 

through  P,    From  any  point  K  on  the  parabola  KL  is  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis,  meeting  QQ'  in  L.    Prove  that  QI/LQ'  =  4  !SP  KL. 

15,  4.  If  P  is  a  point  on  an  ellipse  and  PN  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  axis 

major  AA\  prove  that  PN^ :  AN^XA'  =  BC'^ :  ACl 
Show  that  this  relation  corresfKmds  to  the  equation — 

^,   ?^'  =  1 

25.  5.  P  and  Q  are  points  on  a  conic,  whoso  centre  is  C.     The  tangent  at  Q 

meets  CP  produced  at  T  and  the  line  drawn  through  Q  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  P  meets  CP  in  V.    Prove  that  C  V'CT  =  CPK 

CP^  CQ  are  semi-diameters  of  a  conic  and  Q  K,  PU  are  ordinates  to  GP^ 
CQ  res])ectively.    Prove  that  the  triangles  CW^  CQ  V  are  equal. 

I",  6.  Prove  that  the  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  bisects  the  angle  between  the 

focal  distances. 

Show  that  it  follows  from  the  above  theorem  that  each  asyraptot* 
lijsects  the  line  joining  the  foci.  ' 
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ANALYTICAL   GEOMETRY. 

Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

(Higher  Grade  aiid  Honours.) 

Tuesday,  2oth  June.— 12  Noon  to  1.30  p.m. 

All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given.  Additional  marks  will  be  given 
for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurate  diagrams. 

10,       The  co-ordinate  axes  may  be  assumed  to  be  rectangular. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  cjuestion,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  smce  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Each  a  swer  should  be  accompanied  by  a  careful  diagram. 

14.  1.  If  {j^\  .Vi),  fei  ^2)  are  the  co-oitlinates  of  the  points  A^  B ;  and  0  is  a 
point  Qx\  AB  such  that  AC  \  CH  =  ?/t :  n  ;  find  the  co-ordinates  of  C. 

The  co-ordinates  of  P  and  Q  are  (0,  5)  and  (15,  ~  4) ;  if  tiie  point  i?, 
whose  co-ordinates  are  (5,  a)  lies  on  FQ^  find  the  value  of  a,  and  find  in 
what  ratio  PQ  is  divided  by  R. 

15.  2.  Show  that  the  equation 

X  cos  a  +  y  sin  a  —  /?  «  0 
represents  a  straight  line. 

Find  what  are  the  values  of  p  and  tan  a  in  order  that  this  equation  may 
be  identical  with 

(1)  y  =  mo;  +  c, 

(2)  Zx  +  4y  =  10. 

14.  3.  Find  the  separate  equations  to  the  straight  lines  represented  by  the 

equation 

and  prove  that  they  are  at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other. 

14  4.  Obtain  the  e(iuation  to  a  circle  whose  radium  is  c,  and  whose  centre  is 
(«,  b). 

If  (A,  k)  is  a  ])oint  (1)  outside,  (2)  inside  this  circle,  what  geometrical 
niagnituJe  ih  represented  by 

{h-af  +  {k-bf   -  cM 

15  5.  Finl  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  ii  which  the  straight  line,  y  =  a?  +  2 
cuts  the  circle 

a?2  -f-  y«  =  2  (j;  +  4). 
Find  also  the  equations  to  the  tangents  at  these  points. 

13.  6.  A  and  B  are  two  points  on  the  axis  of  ar,  equidistant  from  the  origin  C), 

and  ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle.    Show  that  &  point,  which  moves  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  s^iuares  of  its  distances  from  the  sides  of  tne  triangle 
is  'WA\  descril»es  a  circle. 
Find  the  radius^  and  the  00  ordinates  of  the  centre,  and  draw  the  circle. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
Friday,  2l8t  June.-— 2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
AK  Marks  are  given  for  toriting^  ruling  and  style. 

^h  1.  Wliat  is  a  Trial  Balance  1    What  is  its  use  ?   To  what  extent  may  it  h% 

relied  on  1 
IK  2.  Explain  the  difference  between  Eeal,  Personal,  and  Nominal  Ledger 

Accounts.    Give  two  examples  of  each. 

15  3.  John  Gordon  who  has  £5,000  in  Bank  agrees  to  purchase  the  business 

^  *       of  Samuel  White  for  £6,000,  payable  half  in  cash  and  half  by  bill  at  3  m/d. 
The  Assets  and  Liabilitie.s  he  takes  over  are  fts  follows  :— 
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£     s,  d. 

Premises 1,200    0  0 

Machinery 3,600    0  0 

Goods 2,400    0  0 

Loan  from  J.  Smith 1,000    0  0 

Account  due  to  R.  Jones      -        -        -        -      t>25  10  0 

Account  due  by  Brown  Bros.        -        -        -      200  10  0 
Frame  the  Journal  Entries  which  Gordon  would  require  to  make  to  open 
his  books. 

3Q  4.  Record  the  following  transactions  of  John  Williamson  in  Cash  Book 

and  Journal    Only  the  transactions  not  suitable  for  the  Cash  Book  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journal. 

1907.  £    s,    d. 

March     1.     Cash  on  hand     •«..--.        .-20    50 

„        „      Bank  overdraft 153  10    0 

„        4.     Paid  (in  cash)  Freights  repayable  by  James  Soott     -  12    6 

„        6,     Received  Bill  at  3  m/d  from  Wilson  &  Co.  for  -      .S37  10    0 

„        8.     Receive<l  from  Brotlie  &  Son  and  lotlged  in  Bank    •      198    0    0 

„        „      Discount  allowed  to  them 22    0    0 

„      11.     Accepted  J.  ^:  A.  Maclaren*s  Bill  at  3  m/d  for         -       UK)    0    0 
„      14.     Discounted  Wilson  &  Co.'s  Bill  for  £337  10*.  Od. 

at  Bank  yielding 332    5    0 

„      18.     Paid  John  Gunn  (by  cheque)     -        -        -        -        -        23  15    0 

„        „      Discount  allowed  by  him 16U 

„      22.     Sold  Koods  for  cash 15    2    0 

„      26.     Paid  li.  Innes,  Builder  (by  cheque)  :— 

For  new  shed         -        -        -        -       £100    0    0 

„   repairs 32  10    0 

Note. — These  sums  have  not 

been     previously     credited 

to  R.  Innes.  £132  10    0 

Less  discount  on  above 

£32  lOs.  Od.  -  -  £1  12  6 
Contra  account  for 
goods  bold  and 
debited  to  him 
in  January  £10 
less  discount     -     2 

—      8    0    0 

9  12    6 

122  17    6 

„      27.     Cheque  drawn  for  cash 20    0    0 

„        „      Bought  goods  for  cash 27    2    (i 

„      30.     Paid  Salaries  and  Wages  (by  cheque)         -        -        -        52  10    0 
„        „  ,,  ,,  (in  cash)    -         -        -        -        23    7    6 

(Jlose  and  rule  off  the  Cash  Book. 
jjQ^  5.  The  following  is  the  Trial  Balance  of  Mitchell  &  Son  at  31st  May,  1907 

whose  books  were  last  closed  at  3l8t  May,  1906  : — 

£     s.  d.  £      *.   d, 

Robert  Mitchell,  Capital  account 

,,  Drawings  account 

James  Mitchell,  Capital  account 

„  Drawings  Account 

Bnildiugs 

Furniture  and  Fittings 

Goods 

Note. — This  balance  consists  of  Sales  for 
year,  less  goods  on  hand  at  beginning  of 
year  and  purchases  for  yestr. 

Cash 15    2    6 

Bank 297    6    0 

Bills  Receivable 272    0    0 

Bills  Payable 391    0    0 

Consignment  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  -        -        -        -    182    8    6 
Note. — The  consignee  has  not  yet  accounted 
for  this  consignment. 


215  0  0 

165  0  0 

3,700  0  0 

250  0  0 


3,600    0    0 
1,800    0    0 

644  15    0 
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£    8.   d.  £    s.   d. 

Wages  and  Salaries 313  16    3 

Fre^hts 47    7    4 

Interest 63    0    0 

Discount  (allowed  less  received  daring  year)     -    322    7    3 
Discount  Outstanding  accoant   -        -        .        .  57  10    0 

Note. — ^This  balance  is  5%  on  Dr.  Accounts, 

less  5%  on    Cr.   Accounts    open    at   31st 

May,  1906. 

8.  White  &  Co. 763    7    3 

Park  Bros. 828    2    9 

Taylor  &  Son 244    4    2 

Richard  Rae 122    6  10 

Gibson  and  Dean 29    9    2 

7,157    1    0       7,157    1    0 

At  31st  May,  1907  :— 

(1)  Goods  on  hand  are  valued  at  £750  10«. 

(2)  There  are  wages  and  salaries  amounting  to  £52  10«.  due. 

(3)  It  is  decided  to  write  off  against  Profit  and  Loss  Account  Qibson 

and  Dean's  Account  as  bad. 

(4)  It  is  decided  to  allow  for  discounts  on  open  accounts  Dr.  less  Cr. 

outstanding  at  5%. 

(5)  The  Partners  are  entitled  to  5%  Interest  on  their  Capital,  which 

has  remained  unchanged  during  the  year.    No  interest  is  to  be 
reckoned  on  Partners  Drawings. 

(6)  The  Partners  share  profit  or  loss  :— §rda  to  Robert  Mitchell  and 

Jrd  to  James  Mitchell. 
Frame  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  year  ending  dlst  May,  1907, 
and  Balance  Sheet  at  31st  May,  1907. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

First  Paper. 

Tuesday,  25th  June— 9.30  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

This  pajjer  will  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  hcdf-an-hour,  when  the  other 
paper  will  be  given  out. 

The  sums  are  not  to  be  copied  out,  and  all  the  calculations  required  are  to 
be  performed  mentally. 

More  importance  will  be  attached  to  accuracy  than  to  quickness. 

Fill  this  in  first. 

Name  of  School 

Natiu  of  Pupil 

1.  Add  the  following  sums,  and  express  your  answer  in  £  «.  <i.  to  the 
nearest  farthing  :— 

€ 

476502-714 

158236*482 

70984*370 

829564*078 

291663*845 

179258-613 

3617*008 

450928*175 

69178-382 
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£. 

729641-824 
626771*347 
108995732 

92684-503 
836916-477 
106941-385 

86435-789 
478160-158 
397307-512 

71011-977 
82935«-4o5 


2.  How  many- 

pence  in  £5  10«.  6rf.  1  - 
inches  in  8  yds,  2  ft.  4  in  ?    - 
sq.  poles  in  2  acres  3  roods  25  poles  ? 
lbs.  avoir^  in  3  cwt.  2  qra.  10  lbs.  ? 

3.  Write  down  the  values  of— 

g-i+iV) 

i  +  }  +  i  + A+5'2  -      -      - 
A  X  A  X  11  X  ^     .      .      . 

94-6  -  8-76654       -        .        -        . 
2*5  X  3-2  X  6-3    - 

4.  Find  the  prices  of— 

3  dozen  articles  at  1<.  2^^  each   • 

4  score  „  6«.  Ud,    „ 

2  gross  „  2|(f.    „       , 


240 


1*.  6K 


5.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  rectangL 
3  ft,  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  ? 


Express  ajs  a  decimal  fraction  of  a  square  metre  the  area  of  a  rectangle 

43  cm.  by  125  mm. 
How  many  cubic  millimetres  in  a 

cubic  decimetre    ... 
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COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Paper. 

Tuesday,  25th  June—lO  a.m.  to  11.30  a.m. 

All  the  working  must  be  shown  in  its  pro{)er  position  in  the  answer,  and  the 
different  steps  of  the  calculation  should  be  shortly  indicated  in 
words. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

7.       Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Algebraical  symbols  may  be  used  if  properly  explained. 

g.  1.  An  article  in  passing  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  passed 

through  the  hands  of  3  dealers,  each  or  whom  added  10  per  cent,  to  the 
price  at  which  he  bought  it.  If  the  final  selling  price  was  £22  3s.  8d.,  what 
was  the  original  price. 

g.  2.  In  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway  Company  the  balance 

available  for  the  half-yearly  distribution  on  June  30th  was  £896,744  la.  3d. , 
out  of  which  the  following  dividends  were  paid /or  the  hcdf-ytar-.^ 

On  33,209  preference  shares  of  £12  each  at  the  rate  of  7  %  per  cytvivwrn. 
On  £4,804,360  preference  stock  7  %per  annvm. 
On  £16,786,930  ordinary  stock  at  5  %  2^r  (w/num. 
Find  the  amount  of  the  balance  left  after  paying  these  dividends. 

g.  3.  If  a  metre  is  taken  as  39*37  inches  and  £1  as  25*2  francs,  find  which  is 

dearer,  a  franc  per  metre  or  8d.  per  yard. 

IS,  4.  Describe  any  two  methods  by  which  a  Glasgow  merchant  might  settle 

a  debt  incurred  in  Berlin. 

Find  the  cost  of  drawing  in  Glasgow  a  bill  for  18576  marks  due  in  Berlin, 
the  cheque  rate  being  20*52  marks  for  £1,  the  bill  stamp  costing  Is.  per  £100 
and  the  bank  commission  i  per  cent. 

g  5.  Calculate  to  four  decimal  places  the  value  of 

4*716  X  3*214  X  -07651 
43*27  X  9*665        ' 
using  logarithms  if  you  prefer  to  do  so. 

23,  6.  A  sheet  of  lead  is  10  metres  lone,  2  metres  broad  and  one  centimetre 

thick.    How  many  cubic  centimetres  does  it  contain  1 

Find  the  weight  of  the  sheet  iti  kilograms  if  a  cubic  centimetre  of  lead 
weighs  11  grams. 

20.  7.  A  bankrupt's  debts  amount  to  £10226  and   his   assets  to  £3781. 

After  paying  legal  and  other  expenses  of  £137,  the  remainder  falls  to  be 
divided  among  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  their  claims.  Find  to  the 
nearest  farthing  how  much  in  the  pound  each  creditor  will  receive. 
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Bepobt  for  the  year  1907  hy  Jaices  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
on  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


31st  December,  1907. 
My  Lobds, 

I  have  the  honour  to' submit  my  Report  on  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum  for  the  year  1907. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  large  increase  in  tie 
attendance  of  visitors,  the  nuuLber  exceeding  that  of  1906  by 
ninety-two  thousand.  This  increase  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  altei-ation  of  the  hour  of  closing,  from 
4  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  which  came  into  force  on  the  15th  of  July. 
But  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  special  causes 
which  may  have  influenced  the  attendance  during  the  past  year, 
so  large  an  addition  to  the  number  of  visitors  can  only  be  re- 
garded a£  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Museum  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

That  the  value  of  the  Museum  Collections  for  the  purposes  of 
systematic  study  is  being  more  and  more  widely  recognised  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  ^e  number  of  students  who  visited  the 
Museum  accompanied  by  their  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  vear 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  previous  year.  These 
visits  were  arranged  for  and  conducted  under  the  regulations 
providing  for  the  holding  of  demonstrations,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  many  of  the  students  travelled  from  considerable  dis- 
tances for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  models  illustrating 
coal  mining  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Mining  HalL 

Another  very  satisfactoiy  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the 
unusually  large  number  and  the  importance  of  the  donations 
which  have  been  received.  The  Natural  History  and  Geological 
Departments  have  chiefly  benefited  in  this  way.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasise  the  claim  for  an  extension 
of  similar  generous  ti-eatment  to  all  the  Departments  of  tho 
Miiseum.  To  the  Art  Collections  in  particular  ihe  assistance  of 
the  private  benefactor  would  be  specially  helpful.  It  is  impos- 
sible out  of  the  slender  grant  allowed  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  specimens  to  make  those  additions  of  rare  and  costly 
objects  which  it  is  the  function  of  an  institution  such  as  this  to 
conserve  and  exhibit  for  the  education  of  the  practical  Art 
Student,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  call  attention  at  the 
present  time  to  this  need  of  the  Museum  in  view  of  the 
approaching  opening  of  the  nc^w  School  of  Art.  It  is  well 
known  that  for  the  success  of  such  a  school  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  its  pupils  should  have  ready  access  to  examples 
of  original  Works  of  Art  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
great  collections  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  upon  tlin 
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pupils  of  tlie  Koyal  School  of  Art  at  South  Kensington,  and  those 
who  are  iuterested  in  the  new  School  for  Edinburgh  could  find 
no  more  eiiicacious  way  of  assisting  it  than  by  contributing  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  ihe  specimens  which  are  needed  to  give 
greater  variety  and  fulness  to  the  Art  Collections  of  this  Museum. 
The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Museum  and  the  large 
additions  which  have  been  made  recently  to  the  collections 
render  more  urgent  than  ever  the  need  for  an  extension  of  the 
building-  -a  matter  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  former  Reports— 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  tJbat  some  practical  step  in  this 
direction  should  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  I 
may  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  installation  of  the  new 
heating  and  ventilating  system  which  is  now  in  progress  will 
involve  a  considerable  curtailment  of  our  already  too  limited 
space. 

Two  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Museum  fall  to  be  noticed. 
The  post  of  Assistant  in  the  Natural  History  Department,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Percy  H.  Grimshaw  to  be 
Assistant  Keeper,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Good- 
child  at  the  beginning  of  190G  the  arrangement  under  which  an 
oflScer  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  was  stationed  permanently  in 
the  Miiaoiim  in  charge  of  the  Survey  Collections  was  brought  to 
an  end.  The  necessity  was  then  \irged  upon  the  Treasury  of 
making  provision  for  an  additional  Museum  officer  to  whose  care 
the  whole  of  the  Geological  Collections  belonging  to  the  Museum 
might  be  entrusted,  and  this  proposal  having  been  assented  to, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Shand,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  to  the  new  post. 
This  appointment  marks  an  important  advance  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Museum,  as,  for  the  first  time,  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  together  and  co-ordinating  the  extensive  and 
valuable  Geological  Collections  which  were  formerly  distributed 
throughout  other  Departments  of  the  Museum. 

Tn  the  course  of  the  year  several  improvements  which  have 
added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  have 
been  effected  in  the  Museum  Buildings  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 
Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  installation  of  the 
new  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  building,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  So  far,  the  operations  have  been  conducted  without 
accident  and  have  caused  little  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public  or  interruption  of  the  routine  of  the  Museum  business. 

T  desire  once  more  to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
danger  to  which  the  Museum  is  exposed  iram  the  close  proximity, 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  south  side,  of  buildings  containing 
highly  combustible  material,  and  I  think  it  advisable,  on  this 
occasion,  to  indicate  more  precisely  than  I  have  yet  done  the 
nature  of  the  danger  to  which  I  refer. 

The  buildings  of  the  Museum  form  one  side  of  a  triangle,  the 
other  two  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  high  tenements  of 
dwell infif  houses.  A  larsre  part  of  the  s])ace  thus  enclosed  is 
ctjvercd  with  low,  one-storey  buildings,  which  reach  from  the 
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tenements  almost  to  the  walls  ai  the  Museum.  These  buildings 
are  used  partly  as  warehouses  by  a  large  firm  of  wine  and  spirit 
merchants  and  partly  as  a  store  connected  with  a  painter's  estab- 
lishment which  forms  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tenement.  Adjoining  the  west  wing  of  the  Museum  is  a 
large  building,  originally  a  chapel,  but  reconstructed  a  few 
years  ago  to  serve  as  a  bonded  warehouse.  This  building  is 
four  storeys  high,  and  is  filled  on  every  floor  with  casks  of  whisky 
and  other  inflammable  liquors.  Its  north  wall,  which  is  over 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Museum  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  pierced  with  numerous  windows  which 
are  directly  opposite  to  and,  at  one  point,  T^thin  eleven  feet  of 
the  Museum  windows.  As  a  measure  of  precaution,  these  win- 
dows of  the  Museum  have  recently  been  fitted  with  iron  shutters, 
which  are  closed  at  night;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  would 
prove  an  altogether  insufficient  protection  in  the  event  of  fire 
breaking  out  in  the  bonded  store.  Within  the  last  four  years 
three  large  whisky  stores  have  been  burned  down  in  Scotland — 
at  Greenock,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen — the  fires  being  accom- 
panied by  violent  explosions,  which  caused  widespread  destruc- 
tion to  the  adjoining  property.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  combustion  of  large  quantities  of  spirit  stored  in  a  confined 
space  is  almost  certain  to  be  attended  by  explosion.  This  con- 
stitutes the  special  danger  arising  from  the  contents  and  use  of 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Museum,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  provide  adequately  against  it  except  by  their  removal. 

A  general  Guide  to  the  Collections  of  the  Museum  has  been 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  I  have  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Home,  F.R.S.,  and  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  H.M.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  who  have  kindly  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  Guide 
to  the  Collections  of  the  Survey  in  the  Museum,  a  new  edition 
of  which  has  just  been  issued. 

I  submit,  herewith,  the  Reports  of  the  Keepers  of  the  various 
Departments  of  the  Museum. 

In  his  Report  on  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  Mr. 
Vallance  refers  to  the  changes  in  the  Great  Hall,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  setting  up  in  suitable  positions  of  the  casts  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Cnidians  and  the  Pergamos  Frieze  recently 
acquired  for  the  Museum.  The  effect  of  the  new  arrangement 
on  the  appearance  of  the  hall  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the 
alterations  will  facilitate  the  future  grouping:  of  other  specimens 
according  to  style*?  and  periods — always  a  difficult  matter  where 
large  objectvs  of  various  dimensions  have  to  be  denlt  with  in  a 
limited  space.  The  cast  of  the  Treasim-  is  a  replica  from  th'» 
movilds  made  for  the  authorities  of  tho  L^uv^e  from  the  orii^-inal 
at  Delphi,  and  is  the  only  copv  in  this  countrv.  The  archttio- 
loeical  interest  of  this  temple-like  structure  will  be  apT»re'^'i'>re«l 
bv  all  students  of  the  history  of  art,  and  the  beauty  of  its  desi^ 
and  decoration  must  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  practical  Art  School. 

Another  important  addition  to  the  Art  collections — a  Jaco- 
bean oak-panelled  room — is  an  interesting  example  of  a  style 
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previously  represented  in  the  Museum  only  by  isolated  pieces  of 
furniture. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  received  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  from  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt  through  its  Hon.  Director,  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie.  The  donations  from  the  latter  include 
a  remarkable  and  beautiful  example  of  a  12th  Dynasty  mummy 
case  and  a  complete  series  of  "  soul  houses,"  models  in  terra 
cotta  of  the  various  types  of  dwellings  in  use  amongst  the  com- 
mon people  of  ancient  Egypt.  They  were  obtained  last  year  by 
Professor  Petrie  from  tombs  at  Rifeh. 

Amongst  other  specimens  presented  by  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  in  Egypt,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  two 
very  handsome  alabaster  vases,  which  have  helped  to  complete 
an  interesting  case  of  pre-dynastic  vases  and  bowls  of  alabaster, 
diorite,  and  granite.  As  now  set  out,  these  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  visitor  with  the  skill  and  sense  of  form  possessed  by 
the  workers  of  that  very  remote  period. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ward,  one  of  the  Museum  officers,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Professor  Petrie's  party  when  the  objects  just  referred  to 
were  excavated,  has  been  sent  out  again  this  season  to  Egypt, 
and  will  take  part  in  the  important  work  in  which  the  British 
School  are  engaged  at  Memphis. 

Amongst  the  Egyptian  antiquities  acquired  by  purchase  in 
the  course  of  the  year  is  a  collection  of  clay  cones  bearing  in- 
scriptions of  which  Dr.  Colin  Campbell  has  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  us  with  translations. 

A  few  months  ago  an  opportunity  occurred  of  acquiring  a 
collection  of  eighty  Babylonian  inscribed  tablets  of  a  kind  of 
which  the  Museum  possessed  only  a  few  examples.  Professor 
Sayce,  to  whom  we  had  [iroviously  been  indebted  for  much 
valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  our  Egyptian  collection, 
kindly  undertook  to  examine  the  tablets,  and,  in  accordance 
with  his  advice,  they  were  purchased  for  the  Museum.  Profes- 
sor Sayce  has  since  placed  us  under  a  further  obligation  by  pro- 
viding translations  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  with 
material  for  the  labelling  of  the  specimens. 

Amongst  the  donors  to  this  Department,  special  mention 
(should  be  made  of  Mr.  Thos.  McKie,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  who 
early  in  the  year  presented  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of 
art  objects,  including  faience,  enamels,  ivory,  and  metal  work 
collected  by  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  McKie,  Moat  House, 
Dumfries. 

In  the  Ethnosrraphical  Section  collections  from  Central  Africa^, 
Siam,  Korea,  Tibet,  and  Peru  have  'been  acquired  during  the 
year.  These  collections  were  all  formed  on  the  spot  by  respon- 
Fible  persons  resident  in  these  countries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Molonev's  Central  African  Collection,  by  travellers  attached  to 
expeditions  organised  in  the  interests  of  scientific  research. 

In  the  Natural  History  Department,  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  reports 
f  hpf  an  extensive  re-arrangement  of  the  Hall  devoted  to  British 
Animals,  a  work  w^hich  has  been  in  progress  for  several  mouths, 
IB  now  well  advanced  towards  completion.     This  re-arrangement 
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has  been  undertaken  with  the  twofold  object  of  filling  up  the 
gaps  which  existed  in  the  collections  and  of  grouping  and  mount- 
ing the  specimens  in  a  more  artistic  and  attractive  manner. 

Preparations  have  been  added  to  the  Type  Collection  showing 
the  general  characters  of  Mammals,  Birds,  Keptiles,  Am  phi- 
bians,  and  Fishes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  prove  specially 
useful  to  students.  The  scientific  labels  in  this  Department 
have  been  supplemented  by  labels  couched,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  simple,  non-technioal  language,  describing  the  characters  of 
the  principal  groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Natural  History  Collections  in  the 
course  of  the  year  have  been  upon  a  scale  unequalled  in  any 
recent  year,  and  include  no  fewer  than  7,052  donations,  many 
of  them  of  very  considerable  value.  The  Museum  is  indebted  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  specimens  of  the  Mam- 
mals and  Birds  brought  home  by  the  National  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, and  also  for  a  large  number  of  Mammals  and  Marine 
Invertebrates  selected  from  their  duplicate  collections.  The 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  has  again  been  a  munificent  patron  of 
the  Museum,  his  gifts  for  the  year  including  a  beautiful  series 
of  Exotic  Fishes  painted  in  their  natural  colours.  A  complete 
skeleton  and  plates  of  the  baleen  of  the  rare  Atlantic  Right 
A\Tiale  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Carl  F.  Herlof  son ;  a  skele- 
ton of  the  Bottle-Nose  Whale  from  Mr.  Theodore  Salvesen, 
and  a  Scottish  example  of  the  white-beaked  Dolphin  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Lumley.  Large  collections  of  Birds  have  been  presented 
by  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish ;  of  Fishes  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  and  by  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  North 
Sea  International  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board,  the 
Museum  is  indebted  for  numerous  additions  to  the  collections  of 
Marine  Invertebrates.  Collections  of  Insects  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Claude  Morley,  Professor  J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  the  Rev.  J. 
Waterson,  Miss  Home,  Mr.  H.  E.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Stuart. 

The  work  involved  in  identifying,  labelling,  and  registering 
so  many  new  specimens  has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  stafE  of 
the  Natural  History  Department,  and  has  made  doubly  accept- 
able the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  Hon.  Gladys 
Graham  Murray  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear,  which  I  desire 
most  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

Dr.  Gait  reports  that  in  the  Technological  Department  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  development  of  the 
Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Engineering  Sections.  The  mosi 
important  additions  to  the  Mining  Collections  are  two  models 
showing  the  underground  arrangements  employed  in  the  **  long 
wall"  and  "stoop  and  room"  methods  of  winning  coal.  These 
models  belong  to  a  series  designed  to  illu.strate  fully  the  subject 
of  coal  mining,  especially  as  practised  in  Scotland." 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
the  addifi'ons  for  the  year  include  models  of  a  new  type  of  fur- 
nace used  in  tbe  Tnanuf«ctnrp  of  steel  bv  fho  rementation  pro- 
cess, and  of  a  modern  blast  furnace,  both  made  in  the   vrorkshopa 
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of  the  Museum.  The  drawings  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
latter  modol  were  kindly  supplied  by  the  Glengarnoek  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  to  whom  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  not  only 
for  this  courtesy,  but  for  much  valuable  assistance  rendered 
while  the  model  was  under  construction. 

Several  new  working  models,  which  can  be  set  in  motion  bv 
the  visitor,  have  been  installed  in  the  Machinery  Hall.  One  of 
these  illustrates  a  method  of  driving  a  wire  rope  or  cable,  which 
is  largely  used  for  haulage  purposes  in  mines,  and  another  shows 
hew,  by  means  of  the  cotton  "  rope  drive,"  power  is  distributed 
over  a  large  textile  factory.  For  the  drawings  used  in  making 
these  models  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  D.  and  A.  Home 
Morton,  Glasgow,  and  to  JViessrs.  Douglas  Eraser  and  Sons, 
Arbroath.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
"  economiser ''  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Messrs.  E.  Green 
and  Son,  Limited,  Wakefield. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Botany  Type  Col- 
lection, which  has  now  practically  reached  the  dimensions  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Dr.  Shand  since  his  appointment  has  been  principally  occupied 
with  the  arrangemient  of  the  Gubbin  Collection  of  Fossils. 
This  collection,  which  consists  of  about  20,000  specimens,  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  English  localities,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  the  late  Dr.  Gubbin,  of  Bristol,  who  died  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  As  the  fossils  are  from  nearly  every 
geological  formation  represented  in  England,  they  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  strati  graphical  collection,  and  thus 
supply  a  want  which  has  been  long  felt  in  the  Geological  De- 
partment of  the  Museum. 

Amongst  other  impoi-tant  additions  to  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  year  Dr.  Shand  calls  attention  to  some 
fine  slabs  of  sandstone  from  Dura  Den,  Fifeshire,  containing 
specimens  of  Holoptychius  Flemingii  and  Glyptopomus  Kiu- 
nairdi,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Meldrum,  of  Dura  and  Balmungo, 
and  to  a  series  of  hand  specimens  and  microscopic  sections  illus- 
trative of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Christiania  district  in  Norway, 
acquired  by  purchase.  Ihtse  specimens  were  collected  and 
described  by  Professor  W.  C.  Brogger,  of  Christiania,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  will  prove  of  great  value  to  students  of 
petrology. 

Mr.  Muston  reports  that  the  additions  to  the  Library,  by 
donation  and  purchase,  number  46G  volumes,  besides  pamphlets. 
H.S.H.  Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco,  presented  the  Library  with  a 
complete  set  of  the  Bulletins  issued  from  the  Oceanographical 
Museum,  Monaco.  Among  other  donors  were  the  Governments  of 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  the  United 
Provinces  of  India,  and  Canada;  and  the  authorities  of  the  India 
Office,  British  Museum,  Board  of  Education,  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  Meterological  Committee  ;  as  well  as  a  number 
of  Societies  and  Museums  in  India,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  publications  of  H.M.  Patent  Office,  the  Specifications  of 
American  Patents,  and  a  number  of  the  new  Ordnance  Survey 
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Maps  of  Scotland  on  the  6-incli  scale,  and  of  England  and  Ire- 
land on  the  1-incli  scale,  together  with  some  Geological  Maps  of 
Scotland  on  the  1-inch  scale,  have  been  received.  The  niimbe 
of  tickets  issued,  giving  free  admission  to  the  Library,  was  237. 
The  Library  was  largely  used  throughout  the  year  by  students! 
in  various  branches  of  Art  and  Science. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  servant, 

JaICES  J.  DOBBIB. 


To  the  Right  Honowralle  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland, 


APPENDIX. 

Table  of  Attendance  of  Visitors,  1907 


Month. 

Sundays. 

Weekdays. 

Eveninge. 

Total 

Janaaiy  - 

9,481 

27,256 

14,392 

51,129 

February 

9,184 

15,523 

11,871 

36,878 

March      .       . 

9,407 

14,473 

13,688 

37,568 

April       . 

8,060 

19,287 

10,880 

38,227 

May         - 

6,900 

18,568 

10,183 

34,951 

Jone 

8,5.% 

23,944 

13,283 

45,759 

July 

6,067 

39,111 

12,327 

57,505 

August    - 

8,425 

39,624 

12,024 

60,073 

September 

9,892 

25,489 

10,726 

46,107 

October   - 

9,894 

23,960 

11,634 

45,488 

November 

10,986 

22,746 

13,954 

47.686 

December 

• 

11,013 

22.533 

8,659 

42,205 

Total 

107.441 

292.514 

143.621 

543,576 

Average  trnnual  attendance  for  1  st  five  years      •    466,534 

{Sundays       -       2,066 
Weekdays    -       1,398 
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The  original  marbles  of  the  building  known  as  the  Treasury  of  the 
Cnidians,  excavated  in  remarkablj  perfect  condition  at  Delphi  bj  the 
JPrenoh  school  working  there,  were  moulded  a  few  years  a^jo,  and  a  cast 
now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  Louvre,  Pans.  A  replica 
from  the  Louvre  moulds  has  been  obtained  for  this  museum,  and  is 
now  set  up  in  the  Great  Hall.  To  make  room  for  it  the  Tabernacle 
from  L^au,  Belgium,  which  faced  and  somewhat  cramped  the  entrance, 
has  been  taken  down  and  moved  to  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  This 
change  brings  the  Tabernacle  into  proper  relation  to  the  objects  with 
whicji  it  is  classified,  and  from  its  proximity  to  both  galleries,  the 
details  of  the  sculpture  and  ornament  can  be  conveniently  examined 
over  its  whole  height  of  more  than  50  ft  The  substitution  in  its  place 
ol  the  Treasury  prepares  the  way  for  a  concentration  and  a  more  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  classical  collection  of  sculpture,  and  meantime  the 
change  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  €A  the 
hall.  The  moderate  aize  of  the  Treasury — the  fafade  measures  20  ft. 
by  2A^  ft — ^has  made  it  possible  to  bring  what  is  virtually  a  complete 
Greek  architectural  composition  into  the  Museum,  and  eo  within  easy 
access  of  Scottish  students  of  architecture.  The  date  of  the  building 
is  sixth  century  b.c.  The  figure  sculpture,  though  archaic,  is  of  great 
interest  to  archieologists,  and  the  beauty  and  fine  disposition  ■  of  the 
ornament)  producing  at  once  an  impressive  and  charming  effect,  make 
this  little  building  an  instructive  guide  to  designers  in  many  forms  of 
art  work. 

A  communication  from  the  Director  of  the  Kdniglichen  Museum, 
Berlin,  was  received  at  the  end  of  last  vear  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
proposed  to  mould  from  the  original  marbles,  the  entire,  portion  of  the 
FergamoB  Frieee,  known  as  the  Hecate  Group,  only  a  part  of  which 
had  previoualy  been  reproduced,  and  inquiring  if  a  cast  of  it  was  desired 
for  this  Museum.  This  cast  has  now  been  set  up  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  Great  Hall.  Including  the  base  and  dentilled  cornice  it  measures 
17  ft  by  10  ft  4  in.,  and  is  composed  of  six  figures  with  animals  all  in 
high  relief,  and  on  a  scale  larger  than  life.  This  great  frieze,  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  is  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
a  work  of  the  very  end  of  the  Greek  period.  It  thus  affords  an  interesting 
contrast  with  the  sculptures  of  the  same  subject  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
Cnidians,  done  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  art  was  still  in  its 
early  archaic  stage. 

In  the  section  of  Furniture  and  Woodwork  an  important  addition 
of  the  complete  panelling,  etc.,  of  a  Jacobean  room  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  also  be  of  interest  to  architectural  studente  and. 
designers.  The  information  kindly  tranamitted  by  the  authorities  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  that  the  house  at  one  time  x>ccupied 
by  Lord  Jeffreys,  at  Lower  Edmonton,  near  London,  wais  about  to  be 
altered  to  suit  modem  requirements,  and  that  the  fine  oak  panelling 
was  to  be  removed,  opened  negotiations  which  led  to  the  acquisition 
for  the  Museum  of  the  fittings  of  a  complete  room — its  Wall-panelling 
with  pilasters  and  frieze,  a  very  fine  chimney-piece  and  over-mantel, 
and  bay  windows,  all  in  condition  to  allow  of  a  perfect  reconstruction 
of  the  original  room,  as  has  been  done  so  successfully  with  similar  rooms 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  complete  specimen  such  as 
this  not  only  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  style  than  can  bj  gathered  from 
illustrations  in  books,  but  it  also  adds  a  new  value  to  isolated  pieces 
of  furniture  and  detached  carvings  of  the  period  which  naturally  form 
part  of  a  museum  collection.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  domestic  articles  from  the 
Tudor  times  and  later.  They  include  caps,  shoes,  jugs,  and  other 
domestic  articles,  most  of  them  found  in  London. 

Sir  Thomas  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart.,  has  added  another  gift  to  the 
inany  already  received  from  him — a  reliquary  in  silver-gilt,  Spanish  work 
<^  the  fifteenth  century— an  ipteresting  addition  to  th^  fine  collection  of 
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mediieval  ecclesiastical  metal  work  in  the  Museum.  Examples  of  more 
recent  art  work  in  faience,  enamels,  ivory,  and  metal  work,  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  McKie,  LL.D.,  from  the  collection  formed  by 
his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  William  McEie,  Moat  House,  Dumlries,  ana 
of  the  same  class  are  several  fine  pieces  of  European  and  Chinebo 
porcelain,  given  by  Mrs.  Boswell,  Trinity  Road,  Edinburgh,  selected  from 
those  belonging  to  her  son,  the  late  Mr.  Alexr.  Boswell,  Edinburgh ;  and 
Mrs.  Kay,  Drumpark,  Dumfries,  presented  a  specimen  of  Roman  mosaic 
work  acquired  in  B<>me  in  1869.  A  very  finely  decorated  Egyptian 
coffin,  given  to-  the  Edinburgh  Academy  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff, 
E.C.M.G.,  etc«,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school,  has,  by  tJie  courtesy  of 
the  donor  and  of  the  directors  of  the  sdiool,  baen  transferred  io  this 
Museum.  It  is  now  well  shown  in  the  Egyptian  collection,  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  decorated  mumm^  cases. 

The  contributions  sent  directly  from  the  explorations  in  Egypt  cannot 
fail  to  interest  both  the  public  and  the  student.  The  relief  sculptures 
recedved  in  former  years  from  the  committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  have  been  supplemented  by  additional  examples  from  Dedr  ei 
Bahari,  the  last  that  will  be  forthcoming  from  this  prolific  site,  as 
excavations  on  it  have  now  terminated.  From  the  British  School  of 
ArchiBology  in  Egypt  and  from  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  several 
important  contributions  have  been  recedved.  Among  these  should  be 
specially  mentioned  thn  twelfth  dynasty  mummy  case,  which  is  really 
a  notable  example  of  sculpture  in  wood.  The  sculptured  face  of  the 
deceased,  thougn  thickly  overlaid  with  gold,  and  with  eyes  worked  in 
enamel  o^  the  colours  of  life,  maintains  perfectiy  the  effect  of  natural- 
ness, and  the  heavy  wig  of  a  blackish  green  colour  throws  into  forcible 
contrast  the  clean  cut  but  unmistakably  Egyptian  features  of  a  dis- 
tinguished person  of  4,500  years  ago.  A  complete  set  of  four  canopic 
jars,  taken  from  one  grave,  with  finely  carved  heads  of  the  genii  of  the 
dead,  and  inscribed  for  the  "  true  royal  friend  Imhotep,"  and  several 
very  fine  alabaster  vases,  are  also  from  Professor  Petrie.  The  vases 
just  referred  to  have  enabled  us  to  complete  a  case  of  these  remark- 
able objects,  most  of  them  from  pre-dynastio  times.  To  the 
archsBolo^st  the  series  of  Soul  Houses,  as  Professor  Petrie  has  named 
them,  will  prove  of  special  interest.  They  are  models  in  terra-cotta  of 
various  types  of  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people  of  Egypt  executed 
more  than  5,000  years  ago,  and  a  case  has  been  filled  with  them,  showing 
their  various  forms,  from  the  desert  tent  to  the  portiooed  house.  The 
interest  and  value  to  tiie  Museum  of  these  objects  from  Egypt  is  con- 
siderably increased,  not  only  by  the  authenticity  which  they  bring  with 
them  direct  from  the  excavations,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Museum 
was  represented  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  its  officers,  who  took 
an  imi)ortant  part  in  the  work  of  excavating  in  Egypt  all  through  the 
season.  The  specimens  acquired  during  the  year  include  three  decorated 
mummy  cases,  work  of  the  later  period  in  Egypt,  several  stelae,  both 
in  stone  and  wood,  sculptured  heads  in  marble  and  limestone,  and 
in  the  latter  material  a  striking  figure  of  Isis  with  outstretched  wings. 
Of  objects  associated  with  the  home  life  of  the  people  are  a  number 
of  examples  of  basket  and  mat  weaving,  brushmaldng,  etc.,  and,  with 
several  detached  pieces  of  wood  furniture,  a  complete  chair  or  stool  in 
excellent  condition.  A  large  collection  of  clay  cones,  supposed  to  repxi&* 
sent  loaves  of  bread,  and  all  of  them  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics,  was  also 
acquired,  and  in  this  connection  Dr.  Colin  Campbell  kindly  placed  his 
knowledge  of  Egyptology  at  the  disposal  of  the  Museum,  and  provided 
a  reading  of  these  and  of  other  inscriptions. 

Of  about  the  same  date  as  many  of  these  inscribed  Egyptian  remains 
are  a  number  of  Babylonian  tablets  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  and  Telle,  acquired  during  the  year.  Professor  Sayce  not 
only  kindly  examined  the  80  specimens  before  the  purchase  was  com- 
pleted, but  has  since  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  providing  material  for  the  proper  labelling 
of  each  specimen. 

A  fortunate  opportunity  occurred  during  the  7ea^:  of  {icquiring  several 
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ethnographical  collections  directly  from  the  collector's  hand.  Hie 
collection  of  objects  from  Central  Africa  made  by  Dr.  Moloney  while 
attached  to  the  Stairs'  expedition  across  Africa  in  1890-91  (described 
in  Dr.  Moloney**  book  "With  Captain  Stairs  to  Katanga")  was  offered 
early  in  the  year,  and  a  selection  was  made  from  it  of  the  most  important 
of  the  specimens,  all  of  them  of  a  kind  now  most  difficult  to  sK^quiie,  and 
which  were  unrepresented  in  our  cases.  A  member  of  the  Medical  Mission 
in  Korea,  with  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  has 
supplied  a  number  of  objects  illustrating  the  native  life  and  customs, 
some  of  them  of  special  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  Korea 
with  Japan.  Also  from  a  resident  in  the  country  a  number  of  specimens 
have  come  to  fill  out  the  Siamese  collection,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
Jje  Mesurier  collection,  alone  with  other  specimens  from  Tibel,  raises  the 
Tibetan  section  to  a  level  with  the  other  collections  representing  the 
arts  of  Asia.  Among  other  acquisitions  are  fine  examples  of  ancient 
pottery  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  TruxUlo,  Peru,  and  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  carving,  mostly  in  hard  stone — ^minor  antiquities 
illustrating  the  ancient  religion  and  art  of  Mexico. 

Loans  to  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  during  1907  :  — 

Miss  Blair,   Pavilion,   Melrose. — Oriental   and  English   pottery  and 

porcelain,  weapons,  stone  carvings,  etc. 
H.M.  Office  of  Works. — Model  of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 
Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart. — Iron  bracket  shop  sign  and 

three  rosettes. 
Miss  B.  Peddie,  Edinburgh. — Hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Loans  withdrawn  from  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  in 
1907:— 

Two  glass  ampullae,  lent  by  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart. 
Indian  jewellery,  lent  by  Lady  Murray. 
Vicuna  wool  shawl,  lent  by  Mr.  A.  Steuort 

D.  J.  Vallance, 
KeiefpefT  of  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department 


Befost  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Nattjual  History  Depart3cent. 

During  the  year  the  time  of  the  staff  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the  Hall  in 
which  the  British  animals  are  displayed.  New  cases  have  been  built  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Passerine  Birds,  the  Birds*  Eggs,  the  MoUusca,  the 
Insects  and  other  Invertebrates ;  and  the  re-arrangement  of  these  groups, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  them  more  artistic  and  attractive,  has  already  in 
a  great  measure  been  carried  out.  Many  of  the  Fishes  in  this  hall  have 
been  carefully  painted  in  their  natural  colours.  The  collection  of  marine 
Invertebrates  has  been  rendered  more  complete  by  the  addition  of 
numen)us  new  specimens.  In  the  type  coDection  for  the  use  of  students, 
preparations  have  been  made  showing;  the  general  characters  of  Mammals, 
Birds,  Beptilos,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes,  and  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  form 
a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  groups  namod. 

In  order  to  render  the  collections  more  generally  useful  to  the 
public,  labels,  couched  in  the  simplest  possible  language,  describing  the 
principal  characters  of  each  group,  have  been  prepared  and  placed  in  the 
various  halls  and  galleries ;  while  labels  of  a  more  technical  nature  have 
been  supplied  for  the  use  of  students^ 

.  The  collection  of  Beptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes,  preserved  in  spirit, 
has  been  brought  tocrother  and  systematically  arranged  in  new  casesw  A 
commencement  has  been  made  of  a  generat  collection  of  disarticulated 
skeletons  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  osteology.  In  th<*  lanre 
Mammal  hall  the  h'^autiful  series  of  seals  collected  by  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  presented  by  Dr.  W/S.  Bruce,  has 
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been  completed,  and  now  contains  representatives  of  practically  all  the 
species  which  occur  in  South  Polar  seas. 

During  the  year  the  Natural  History  Department  has  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  services  of  the  Hon.  Gladys  Graham  Murray  and  "Mr. 
Norman  B.  Kinnear,  both  of  whom  have  done  much  useful  work  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  extensive  cabinet  collection  of  Birds  and  Mammals ; 
an  obligationi  which  it  afEords  me  much  pleasuro  to  gratefully  ackfiow- 
ledge. 

A  very  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  collections 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  of  these  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  no  fewer  than  7,052  have  been  by  donation.  The  nfts  include  a  fine 
series  of  skins  of  Mammals  and  Birds  collected  by  the  National  Antarctic 
Expedition  under  Captain  Scott,  and  -presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  department  is  also  indebted  to  the  British 
Museum  for  a  laree  number  of  duplicate  Mammals  and  Marine  Inverte- 
brates. A  complete  skeleton  and  a  number  of  plates  of  Baleen  of  the 
rare  Atlantic  Right  Whale  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Herlofson. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  has  given  exotic  Fishes,  and  a  cast  of  a  large 
example  of  the  Angler  Fish,  all  beautifully  painted  in  their  natural 
colours ;  also  a  set  of  large  photographs,  taken  from  life,  of  the  practi- 
cally extinct  Calif omian  Elephant- Seal.  Casts  of  two  skulls  of  the 
Okapi  have  been  presented  by  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  K.C.B.  ;  a  skin  and 
skeleton  of  a  Celtic  Pony,  by  Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart ;  and  a  complete 
skeleton  of  the  Bottle-nose  Whale  {Hyperoodon  rostratus)  by  Mr.  Theoidore 
Salvesen,  who  has  also  contributed  a  complete  set  of  teeth  of  the  Sperm 
Whale  and  a  foetal  Balsenoptera.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
have  given  a  number  of  bones  of  Horses  from  the  Roman  camp  of  New- 
stoad,  and  fn>m  these  an  almost  complete  skeleton  has  been  prepared. 
A  Scottish  example  of  the  White-beaked  Dolphin,  from  which  a  mounted 
specimen  and  skeleton  have  been  made,  was  presented  by  Mr.  William 
Lumley,  while  Mr.  Rowland  Ward  gave  a  fine  mounted  adult  male  of  tiie 
Orang  Utan.  To  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear  the  museum  is  indebted  for  a  large 
collection  of  British  Mammals  and  Birds. 

The  most  important  donations  to  the  Bird  collections'  include  a  larae 
number  of  skins  and  eggs  of  exotic  species  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish, 
and  a  number  of  Birds  from  Fair  Isle  (including  several  rare  and  inter- 
esting species),  collected  by  myself  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear. 

The  collection  of  Fishes  has  been  enriched  by  a  large  series  of  exotic 
forms  from  the  Godeffroy  collection,  presented  by  Dr.-  R.  H.  Traquair ; 
and  by  a  number  of  deep-sea  forms  given  by  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  Ac^riculture. 

Among  additions  to  the  Insects  may  be  mentioned  a  large  collection  of 
British  Hymenoptera  presented  by  Mr.  Claude  Morley,  one  of  British 
Npuroptera  and  Trichoptera,  by  Professor  J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  and  several 
interest  ins:  specimens  of  British  Orthoptera,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas.  A 
series  of  Diptera  and  Coleoptera  from  St.  Kilda,  from  Rev.  J.  Waterston, 
a  fine  collection  of  Butterflies  from  Sumatra,  presented  bv  Miss  Home, 
and  two  large  series  of  Butterflies  from  Zomba,  given,  one  by  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Scott,  the  other  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  form  important  donations  to  the 
Insect  collections. 

To  the  North  Sea  International  Investigation  Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board,  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  several  private  donors,  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  a  large 
number  of  marine  and  other  Invertebrates.  For  many  other  interesting 
specimens  the  Natural  History  Department  has  to  thank  their  Graces 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sir  John  Kinloch,  Bart.,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Ashworth,  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  Messrs.  Geo.  Girdwood*  P.  J.  C.  McGregor, 
Oldfield  Thomas,  and  Mrs,  Leslie  Milne. 

A  set  of  the  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated  monographs  dealincc 
with  the  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  has  been  presented  by  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  has  proved  of  considerable  use 
to  the  staff  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

Among  the  year's  purchases  are  several  of  importance  and  of  popular 
interest.     Foremost  among  thcs^  f^re  a  huge  male  African  elephant  from 
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the  Lado  Enclave,  and  an  adult  male  Okapi  from  the  Ituri  Forost,  Congo 
Free  State.  Both  of  these  animals  rank  among  the  finest  examples  of 
their  kind  ever  obtained.  Other  purchases  worthy  of  mention  are  a 
Serval,  two  Arctic  Foxes,  and  two  large  collections  of  British  Hymenop- 
tera.  The  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  preparations  to  illustrate  the 
life-histories  of  British  Lepidoptera  has  also  been  added  to  the  exhibited 
collections. 

Wh.  Eaqle  Claxke, 

Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Department. 


Bepobt  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Technological  Department. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  two  important  models  have  been  constructed 
and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  mining  section  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Hall.  These  models  show  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
underground  workings  in  coal  mines,  and,  when  studied  in  conjunction 
with  the  models  which  were  added  to  the  collections  last  year,  afford  a 
complete  view  of  the  two  chief  methods  of  winning  coal  in  Scotland.  A 
model,  complete  in  every  detail,  of  a  blast  furnace  of  the  most  modern 
type,  made  in  the  Museum  workshops  from  drawings  supplied  by  the 
Glengarnock  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  added  to  the  metallurgical 
collectioos.  It  shows,  besides  the  furnace  proper,  the  stoves  for  heating  air 
to  be  supplied  to  the  furnace  as  the  hot  blast  The  different  parts  are 
sectioned  where  necessary  to  enable  the  visitor  to  see  the  constructional 
details.  A  model  of  a  new  type  of  furnace  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  cementation  process  has  also  been  made  for  the  metallurgical 
collections,  and  has  boea  carefully  sectioned  at  numerous  points  in 
order  to  show  the  complicated  arrangement  of  flues  and  other  parts. 

Messrs.  £.  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wakefield,  have  presented  a  fine 
model  of  their  economiser  for  exhibition  in  the  boiler  section  of  the 
Machinery  Hall.  This  model,  which  is  partly  in  section,  is  placed  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  model  of  a  Lancashire  boiler  presented  last  year, 
so  that  the  student  can  at  once  perceive  its  use.  A  working  model, 
showing  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  driving  a  wire  rope  or  cable, 
such  as  is  largely  adopted  for  haulage  purposes  in  mines  and  on  cable 
tramways  and  railways,  has  also  been  added  to  the  machinery  haJi. 
The  system  illustrated  is  used  in  the  Glasgow  District  Subway  Bailway, 
and  it  is  to  the  engineers  of  that  undertakinff,  Messrs.  D.  and  A.  Home 
Morton,  Glasgow,  that  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  drawings  from 
which  the  model  was  made.  Examples  of  different  types  of  driving  chains 
for  motor  cars,  motor  omnibuses,  etc.,  have  been  presented  by  welL-known 
makers,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  aame  case  as  the  cable  drive  model. 
These  chains  have  been  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  visitor.  The  transmission  of  power  by  belts  and  cotton  ropes  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  working  models  set  up  in  an  adjacent  case. 
The  examples  of  belt  drives  include  most  of  the  leading  types.  The 
model  of  a  cotton  rope  drive  was  made  from  drawings  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Douglas  Fraser  and  Sons,  Arbroath.  The  valuable  historical  collection 
illustrating  the  development  of  railway  permanent  way  has  been  extended 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  specimens.  Some  of  these  specimens,  for 
which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  the  North  British  Railway  Company, 
are  particularly  interesting  as  examples  of  the  earliest  types  of  rails, 
chairs,  and  6leej)ers  used  in  Scotland.  In  the  section  devoted  to  hydraulics 
examples  of  various  types  of  steel  water  mains,  showing  differe  methods 
of  jointing,  have  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  An  old  fown  of  Morse  embosser,  which  will  fill  one  of  the 
numerous  gaps  in  our  historical  collection  of  telegraph  apparatus,  has  been 
recently  acquired. 

Further  additions  have  been  made  to  the  type  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  in  spirit,  in  the  School  Gullery,  and  coloured  drawings  of 
many  of  the  plants  as  they  appear  in  nature  have  been  placed  hesidei 
these  specimens. 
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A  collection  illustrating  insect  and  other  peets,  and  the  damage  done 
by  them  in  garden,  field,  and  forest,  has  been  acquired  for  the  Economic 
Botany  Gallery,  and  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  collection  of 
specimens  in  spirit  relating  to  the  subject  of  forestry. 

ALEXAin)EB  Galt,  D.Sa 
Keeper  of  the  Technological  Departmeent. 


DONATIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1907. 

Art  and  Ethnogbafhical  Defabtvent. 

Mrs.  Aitken,  139,  Glen  Park  Mansions,  Ohekea,  London,  S.W.— -Hand 
and  foot  of  an  Egjrptian  mummy. 

Col.-Sergt  F.  ii.  Bertram,  Northern  Nigeria  Field  Horse. — Two 
quivers  containing  poisoned  arrows  from  Sokoto,  Northern  Nigeria. 

Mrs.  Boswell,  Trinity  Road,  Edinburgh. — ^English  and  Chinese  porce- 
lain, Strasburg  enamelled  earthenware,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Boswell,  Edinburgh. 

British  School  of  Arch«ology  in  Egypt,  through  Professor  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petria — ^Egyptian  antiquities. 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart,  Malleny,  Midlothian. — 
Reliquary,  silver-gilt,  enamelled  and  nielloed,  Spanish,  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  James  Gross,  F.G.S.,  Church  Street,  Camberwell  Green,  London. 
—Smoothed  celt,  lancehead  and  arrowheads  from  United  States,  lunate 
scrapers  from  Denmark,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  Decaristo,  Great  Tower  Street,  London. — Greek  rhyton.  ' 

Mr.  J.  Dickson,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — Carved  gourd  from 
Lagos. 

Edinburgh  Academy,  The  Directors  of. — ^Egyptian  coffin  and  mummy, 
given  to  the  Academy  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  the  President  and  Council  of. — Antiquities 
from  Deir-el-Bahaii. 

Geological  Museum,  London,  The  Director  of. — Photographs  of  imple- 
mentiferous  gravels  of  Northfleet,  Kent. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hay,  High  Street,  Edinburgh.— Silver  Heart  of  Midlothian 
brooch. 

Mrs.  Kay,  Drumpark,  Dumfries. — Mosaic  table,  subject  Pliny's  doves 
and  wreath  of  convolvulus,  on  white  marble  pedestal. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. — ^Photographs  from 
Travancore. 

Mr.  Thomas  McKie,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. — Collection  of  European 
porcelain,  enamels,  ivories,  stone  vases,  mirrors,  etc.,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  McKie,  Moat  House,  Dumfries. 

Dr.  Hugh  Marshall,  Edinburgh  University. — Hide  sjambok. 

Miss  Peddie,  15,  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.— "  Tapa "  cloth  from 
Tahiti. 

Miss  Ruth  Raebum,  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh. — Mexican  rainproof 
cloak,  and  a  basket 

Mr.  James  Smiles,  Bruntsfield  Place,  Edinburgh. — Bronze  Buddha 
from  Si  am. 

Scottish  Oceanographical  Laboratory.  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh. — 
Pair  of  "  Kummins  "  made  by  natives  of  Four  Island  Point,  Davis  Strait. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Taylor,  11,  Lauriston  Place,  Edinburgh. — Pair  of 
Lapp  child's  shoes  and  skein  of  reindeer  sinew. 

Mr.  E.  Murray  Tod,  Clifton. — Swansea  porcelain  saucer,  and  Bristol 
plate. 

Mr.  E.  Ward,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — S.  African  snuff  spoon. 

Mr.  J.  Watt,  District  Commissioner,  Omorudu,  Southern  Nigeria. — 
Ethnographical  specimens  from  Omorudu  district. 

Air.  T.  Wharton,  Stoke  Xewington,  London.— Ebony  walking  stick. 
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Natu&ax  Histobv  Department. 

Tho  Bepaitment  of  Agriculture  (Fishtsriefi  Braaich),  Ireland,  per  Mr. 
E.  W.  L.  Holt,  Scientitic  Adviser. — ^A  collection  oi  Schizopoda  taken 
during  the  survey  of  the  Western  Fishing  Grounds ;  a  collection  of  Fishes 
from  the  S.W.  of  Ireland ;  a  collection  of  Tunicates  (27ui/iacea). 

Mr.  Edwin  Alexander,  Shepherd  House,  Inveresk. — Two  specimens  of 
the  Greenland  Falcon  {Falco  candicaiu). 

Miss  A.  E.  D.  Allen,  Burwick,  South  Bonaldshay,  Orkney.— Four 
specimens  of  tho  Orkney  Vole  {Microtus  orcadensis),  from  South  Ronald- 
.shay,  Orkney.    . 

Mr.  H.  W.  Andrews,  F.E.S.,  Shirley,  Welling,  Kent— Eighteen  speci- 
mens of  British  Diptera;  ten  specimens  of  Diptera,  from  Stradbally, 
CO.  Waterford,  Ireland,  August,  1906. 

Tho  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Buildings,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. — Skeleton  of  Horse,  made  up  of 
bones  found  at  the  Roman  Camp,  Newstead,  near  Melrose. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Ashworth,  Zoological  Department,  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Two  specimens  of  Arenicola  marina;  two  females  of  Ornith- 
odoros  savignyi  from  a  camel,  Sheikh  Othman,  near  Aden ;  specimen  of 
Sclerostomum  armatum  from  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  horse ;  female  speci- 
men of  Stegomyia  fasciata,  from  Malaga,  Spain  ;  three  parasitic  Worms ; 
specimens  of  Ixodes  ricinus  taken  from  Cow,  Callander,  September,  1906  ; 
specimen  of  Dipylidium  caninum,  from  Fox  Terrier. 

Mr.  Baikie,  Tankemess,  Orkney. — Male  Red  Grouse  (Lagopus  scoticus), 
from.  Tankemess,  Orkney. 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  15,  Belgrave  Square,  London. — 
Specimen  of  the  Marsh  Tit,  from  Dal  lash,  Valley  of  the  Panure;  speci- 
mens of  Pintail  (Dafila  acuta),  and  Whistling  Swan  {Cygnxbs  colunitnamu). 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire. 
— Specimen  of  Himalayan  ITiar  (Hemitragus  jerrUaiciLs), 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bell,  Whitehall,  Stronsay,  Orkney.— Specimen  of  the  Vole, 
from  Sanday,  Orkney. 

Mr.  Wm.  Berry,  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife. — ^Female  specimen  of 
Pochard  {Fuligula  ferina),  from  Tentsmuir,  Fife ;  female  specimen  of 
Golden  Pheasant  {Chrysdophus  pictus),  from  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife; 
three  Redshanks  and  iJiree  Black-headed  Gulls,  from  Tentsmuir ;  adult 
specimen  of  Greenshank  {Totanus  canescens)^  in  autumn  plumage,  from 
Tent&muir;  two  specimens  of  Common  Sandpiper  {Totanus  hypoleucus), 
from  Tentsmuir ;  specimen  of  Merlin  (Falco  asalon),  killed  on  telegraph 
wire. 

Mr.  Robert  V.  Bethell,  342,  Momingside  Road,  Edinburgh.— Four 
Mammals  and  seven  Birds  from  Deseoberto,  Minas,  Geraes,  Brazil. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Bett,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.E.,  1,  Salisbury  Place,  Edinburgh.— 
Two  living  Carp  (Carpinus  carpio), 

Mr.  John  Bishop,  81,  High  Street,  Berwick. — Two  specimens  of  Lime- 
stone with  Sacammina  carteri,  from  Acre  Band,  L.Carb.,  Scremerston, 
near  Berwick. 

Mr.  J.  W,  H.  Bowhill.  Morelands,  Grange  Loan,  Edinburgh. — A  col- 
lection of  Insects  from  Oedar  Creek,  Yellowstone  River,  Montana,  U.S. A., 
comprising  154  specimens. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell 
Road,  South  Kensington,  London. — Two  hundred  and  seven  skins  of 
Mammals ;  eighteen  specimens  of  Seals,  Birds  and  Birds'  Eggs ;  a  col- 
lection of  Marine  Invertebrates. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  4,  Henry  Place,  Edinburgh. — ^Large  specimens  of  the 
Swimming  Crab  (Portunus  puher),  from  Kingsbams,  Fife. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown,  B.Sc,  Natural  History  Department, 
University  of  Aberdeen. — Two  specimens  of  Margaritifera  maxima,  from 
the  Mercnii  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  2,  Florenceville,  Lame  Harbour,  oa 
Antrim. — Seven  specimens  of  A  pus  cancriformis,  from  South  wick,  Kirk- 
cudbri^jhtshira.  ^  j 
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Mr.  D.  Bruce,  Statdonmaster,  Dunbar. — ^Mounted  specimen  of  Bam 
Owl  (Sirix  flammea),  struck  by  a  passing  tarain  opposite  Westbams^ 
Dunbar. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bruoe,  Scottish  Ocoanographical  Laboratory,  SurgeouB 
Hall,  Edinburgh. — Specimen:  of  Shark  from  Ascension;  four  Arctic 
Foxes,  and  an  adult  and  five  young  Sanderlings  (Calidris  arena/da),  from 
Prince  Charlee  Foreland,  Spitsbergen. 

Mr.  R.  Bryson,  25,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of 
ChinuBra  monstrom, 

Mr.  James  Pelliam  Bum,  Prestonfield  House,  Edinburgh. — ^Mallard 
{Anas  hoscas),  from  tho  Firth  of  Forth ;  Pochard  (Fviigula  ferina),  from 
Duddingston  Loch. 

Mr.  Hector  Bum-Murdoch,  Drimnin  Lodge,  by  Oban. — Specimen  of 
Little  Grebe  (Podieipes  AuviaiUis),  shot  on  Oronsay  Island,  Argyllshirtj. 

Rerv.  Angus  Cameron,  Tain.— Death's  Head  Moth  (Acherontia  atropos), 
Tain. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  Achnacarry,  Spean  Bridge.— Fine 
specimen  of  a  Trout  from  Loch  Arkaig,  Invemess-ahire. 

Mr.  A.  E.  J.  Carter,  4,  West  Holmes  Gardens,  Musselburgh.— Four 
specimens  of  Hypophyllus  crinipes    from  Musselburgh. 

Mr.  C.  E:  S.  Chambers,  44,  Dmmsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh.— Clutch 
of  four  eggs  of  the  Indian  Painted  Snipe  {Bostratvla  capensis)  from  the 
neighbournood  of  Calcutta. 

Miss  Clarke,  4,  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. — Six  shells  from  North  Island, 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museoim,  Edinburgh.— 
Specimen  of  Field  Mouse  (Mus  sylvatietis  fridarienaia)  from  the  Fair 
Isle;  three  beetles  from  Assynt;  young  Curlew  (Numenius  arquaMu) 
from  Assynt. 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear.— Ninety-four 
Birds  from  Fair  Isle. 

Mr.  Robert  Clyne,  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.— A  collection  of  Marine  In- 
vertebrates and  Tunicates  from  the  Bell  Rock. 

Mr.  A.  Cochrane,  34,  Cockbum  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of  a 
Gie^ifinch  (Ligurinus  Moris),  and  of  a  Skink. 

Messrs.  M.  Cochrane  and  Son,  34,  Cockbum  Street,  Edinburgh. — Two 
living  specimens  of  Japanese  Newt  (Molge  pyrrhogastra). 

Mr.  Thos.  Cook,  22,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. — Male  and  female 
specimens  of  Chimcera  monstrosa  from  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Corbett,  Palace  Mansions,  London,  S.W. — Three  Birds  from 
Creagorry,  Benbecula. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Coward,  Brentwood,  Bowden,  Cheshire. — Specimens  of 
Nycterihia  Tiermanni,  taken  from  Bhinolophus  hipponderus  at  Cheddar, 
Somerset. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish,  Brankston  Grange,  Bogside  Station,  Stirling. — 
A  collection  of  Birds'  Eggs,  comprising  702  specimens ;  twenty  skins  of 
Exotic  Birds. 

Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Edwards,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — 
Female  Grivet  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  griseo-viridis), 

Mrs,  Douglas  Edwards,  3,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of 
the  Paddle  Worm  (FhyUodoce  lamelliqera)  from  Hopetoun,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Elliot,  16,  Royal  Crescent,  Edinburgh.— Three  nests  of ' 
Weaver  Birds  from  South  Africa. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Esson,  383,  George  Street  Aberdeen. — Specimen  of  Astromyx 
lovenif  found  on  a  trawl  boat  at  Aberdeen. 

Prof.  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  F.R.S.,  The  University,  Edinburgh.— Body  of 
Celtic  Pony. 

Mr.  Wm.  Evans,  F.R.S.E.,  38,  Momingside  Park,  Edinburgh.— 
Specimens  of  Scaup  (Fuligula  marila)  ;  Wigeon  (Mareca  penelope)  from 
Dunbar ;  specimen  of  a  Black  Sea  Bream  (Cantharus  cantJiarus)  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Col.  Ferfrusson-Buchanan,  Auchentorlie,  Dumbartonfihire.  —  Female 
variety  of  the  Red  Grouse  (Lagopus  scoficus)  from  Auchentorlie ;  a  pair 
of  claws  of  the  Grouse  showing  change  of  nails  ;  hen  Pheasant  (PhasianuM 
cclchieus)  with  spurred  foot.  *  r%r%n](> 
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Tliti  2«iur  ill  6vik  luusriiatiuiial  iuvebtigatious  Cuimuiltee  u£  I  lie  J^'ijihery 
Board  of  Scotland. — A  collection  of  Marine  Invertebrates  from  the  NortH 

Sea.  •'-^-^'■' 

Lady  Fowler,  Inverbroom,  Garve,  Boss-shire. — Field  Mouse  (Mus 
sylvaticua)  from  Inverbroom. 

The  family  of  the  late  Major  G.  B.  French,  M.B.,  CM.,  L.R.C.P., 
per  Lawford..  Waterhouse,  and  Lawford,  23,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 
Specimens  of  Skulls  and  Horns. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Gabriel. — ^A  collection  of  Molluscan  shells  from  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Galloway,  Procurator  Fiscal,  Lerwick,  Shetland.— Three 
surrendered  £fQi;s  of  Skuas  from  Hascosay,  Shetland,  taken  June,  1007. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Garland,  53,  Charlotte  Street,  Leith. — Specimen  of  Pan- 
Mora  nivea, 

Mr.  J.  K.  Garraway,  13,  South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh.— Five 
Specimens  of  the  female  of  Orgyia  antiqua,  bred  from  larvn  obtained 
on  Luther  Muir,  near  Montrose. 

Mr.  Geo.  Girdwood. — ^Young  (in  down)  of  Great  Skua  (Megalestris 
catarrhctetes), 

Mr.  Oxley  Crabham,  The  Museum,  York. — ^Two  Bats  from  Thornton 
Dale,  near  Pickering,  York ;  specimen  of  Lesser  Horse-shoe  Bat. 

Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  63,  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh. — Specimen 
of  young  Long-eared  Owl  (Asio  otus)  from  Pentland  Hills ;  young  Ring 
Ousel  (Turdus  torquatus)  from  the  Pentland  Hills. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  Dunipace,  Larbert. — Variety  of  Wood  Pigeon 
(Columbu8  palumhus)  from  Belmont  Castle,  Perthshire ;  two  specimens 
of  Mountain  Hare  (Lepus  timidus)  from  Denny ;  Lesser  Black-backe<l 
Gull  (Ldfrus  fuscui)  from  Denny  Hills,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Herlofson,  Bunaveneader,  Isle  of  Harris. — Skeleton  and 
plates  of  Baleen  of  the  Atlantic  Right  Whale  (Balcma  gUidalis) ;  ten 
plates  of  Baleen  of  various  species  of  Whale,  and  seven  specimens  of  a 
Copepod  parasitic  on  Balcena  glacialis, 

Mr.  T.  Henderson,  jun.,  Spiggie,  Dunrossness,  Shetland,  specimen 
of  the  Groat  Crested  Grebe  (Padicipes  cristatus)  from  Loch  Spiggie,  Dun- 
rossness. 

Lady  Estella  Hope,  High  Hal  lender  Farm,  Under  River,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. — Specimen  of  Lepus  timidusj  var.  lutescens,  from  Malhide,  Dublin. 
Miss  Home,  5,  Upper  Gray  Street,  Edinburgh. — One  hundred   and 
thirty  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from  Sumatra. 

Master  W.  L.  Hunter,  9,  Maxwell  Street,  Edinburgh.— Seventy-two 
specimens  of  Insects,  chiefly  Butterflies,  from  Mount  Ayliff,  Griqualand 
East,  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  Hunter- Weston,  Huntorston,  West  Kilbride. — Specimen  of  Pea- 
cock (Pavo  cristatus). 

Miss  Inglis,  10,  Dick  Place,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of  Panchlora  nivea 
imported  into  Edinburgh  with  bananas  from  Jamaica. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jackson,  Swordale,  Evanton,  Ross-shire. — Twenty-one 
specimens  of  I^idoptera  from  Swordale,  East  Ross-shire. 

Messrs.  Johnston,  Green  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fish  and  Game  Dealers,  3» 
South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of  Muller's  Topknot 
{Zeugopterus  punctatus)  caught  40  miles  east  of  the  Isle  of  May. 

Mr.  Ewen  Kennedy,  care  of  Mr.  Drysdale,  The  Leuchold,  Dalmeny.— 
Stuffed  specimen  of  Greater  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  marinus),  male. 
Prof.  J,  J.  F.  X.  King,  F.E.S.,  1,  Athole  Gardens  Terrace,  Kelvin- 
side,  Glasgow. — A  collection  of  British  Neuroptera  and  Trichoptera,  com- 
prisin$(  454  specimens. 

Sir  John  Kinloch,  Bart,  Glenisla  House,  Alyth. — ^Male  specimen  of  the 
Canada  Goose  (Bemicla  canadensis)  shot  by  Miss  Kinloch,  of  Kinloch,  on 
Auchentapple  Loch.  Glenisla,  1907. 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear,  12,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — A  cnl- 
lection  of  Fossils  formed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  chieflv 
from  Malta  and  the  Isle  of  Wipht ;  female  specimen  of  the  Bam  Owl 
(Strix  Hammed)  from  Kildalton,  Islav ;  male  and  female  specimens  of  the 
T^ess^r  Shrew  (Snrer.  pwjmanui)  from  Lochmaddy,  North  Uist ;  twenty-two 
specimens  of  British  Birds. 
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Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  156,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow.— Specimen  ia  the 
flesh  of  Yellow  Baboon  (Fapio  cynocepIicUus)  ;  young  specimen  of  the  Long- 
eared  Owl  {Asio  otwi) ;  tent  British  Birds. 

Mr.  T.  Kirkpatrick,  Koyal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Specimens 
of  a  Polyzoon  (Jdemhranipora  pilosa)  spreading  over  a  frond  of  Laminaria 
saccharvna  from  the  shore  at  GuUane ;  specimen  of  Swift  {Cypsdus  optw), 
male,  Edinburgh. 

Prof.  E.  Bay  Lankester,  r.R.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
Cromwell  Boad,  London,  S.W. — Casts  of  two  skulls  of  the  Okapi. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Laurence,  Pentland  Skerries,  St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney.— 
Two  specimens  of  Birds  from  Pentland  Skerries,  Orkney. 

Mr.  0.  A.  J.  -Lee,  East  Mains,  Callander. — Two  young  Greenshanks 
(TotantLS  canescena)  from  Bothiemurchus  Forest,  Inverness-shire. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Linton,  Tliorpe  Corrage,  Herningford  Grey,  St  Ives,  Hants. 
— Specimen  of  Leptophyes  pvm/itatissima  from  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas,  F.E.S.,  28,  Knight's  Park,  Kingston-on-Thames.— 
Seven  specimens  of  Agrion  pulchdlum  from  Byfleet  Canal,  Surrey ;  three 
specimens  of  the  Shore  Earwig  (LcMdura  riparia)  taken  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast ;  fifty-three  specimens  of  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera  from 
Surrey  and  the  New  Forest. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lumley,  The  Inn,  Cramond. — Adult  male  White-beaked 
Dolphin  {Lagenorhynchus  albirostris)  from  Cramond,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Macgillivray,  Eoligary,  Barra,  by  Oban. — A  partial  albino 
of  the  Brown  Rat  (Mus  decumant^)  from  Barra. 

Mr.  P.  J.  C.  McGregor,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople  — Female 
specimen  of  Partes  major,  Semisova ;  130  specimens  of  Birds'  Eggs. 

Mr.  D,  C.  Mcintosh,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  37,  Warrender  Park  Terrace,  Edin- 
burgh.— Specimens  of  British  Hydroids. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Mclntyre,  care  of  McKay,  31,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Specimen  of  long-spined  Sea  Bullhead  {Coitus  hubalis)  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mackay,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — ^Five 
mounted  British  Birds. 

Mr.  James  McKay,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Speci- 
men of  female  Cockroach  {Periplaneta  orientcUis),  carrying  egg-case 
partially  extruded,  captured  in  Museum. 

Mr.  John  MacKay,  Stromness  Hotel,  Stromness. — Specimen  of  Trout 
{Salmo  fario),  from  Loch  Stennis,  Orkney.     Weight,  8  lbs. 

Mr.  Duncan  MacKenzie,  Royal  Hotel,  Stomoway. — Female  specimen 
of  Tufted  Duck  {Fvligula  cristata),  from  Stomoway ;  specimens  of  Knot 
(Tringa  canutus)  and  Bar-tailed  Godwit  {Limosa  lapponica),  from  Stomo- 
way ;  specimen  of  Iceland  Gull  (Larus  leitcopterus),  from  Stomoway. 

Mr.  John  McKenzie,  51,  Beechgrove  Terrace,  Aberdeen. — Specimens  of 
a  Tubulaxian,  found  growing  on  a  tree  dredged  from  the  Fiiih.  of  Forth. 

Mr.  J.  T.  MacKenzie,  Dunvegan,  Skye.— Specimen  of  Mus  hirtensis, 
killed  on  Dun  Island,  St.  Kilda  group. 

Mr.  James  S.  McLaughan,  Hawthorne  Bank,  Haddington. — Specimen 
of  Bird-eating  Spider,  from  River  Plate,  near  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Wm.  MacLennan,  Grainbank,  Kirkwall,  Orkney. — ^Female  speci- 
men of  Black  Rat  (Mus  rattus),  from  South  Rolandshay. 

Mr.  James  McQuarrie,  Nouphead  Lighthouse,  Westray,  Orkney. — 
Specimen  of  Water  Rail  killed  by  striking  the  windows  of  Nouphead 
Lighthouse. 

Mr.  David  MacRitchie,  4,  Archibald  Place,  Edinburgh. — female 
specimen  of  JEschna  juncea,  from  Newton  Dee,  near  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  John  Mathieeon,  Stourhead  Lighthouse,  Lochinver,  Lairg,  Suther- 
landshire. — Specimen  of  the  Thorny  Lobster  (Palinurus  vulgaris),  found 
in  a  crab-pot  off  Stourhead. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Matthew,  Fleet  Surgeon,  H.M.S.  Monmouth,  China 
Station,  Hong  Kong. — Skull  of  Cervvlus  sp.,  from  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  Compton's  Brow,  Horsham.— Three  skins  of 
British  Seals. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Milne,  c.o.  Post  OfRce,  Bhamo,  Upper  Burma.— One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  shells  of  MoUusca,  from  Port  Blair,  Ross  Island, 
Andaman  Islands ;  miscellaneous  collection,  comprising  34  specimens. 
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Mr.  Jolui  Molly  Gamekeeper,  Garden,  Stirlingahire. — SpecimeiL  of 
Hedgehog  {Erinaceus  europaus),  from  Gaidem,  Stirlingshiiet. 

Mr.  aaude  Moriey,  F.E.S.,  The  Hill  House,  Monk's  Soham,  Suffolk. 
— ^A  collection  of  British  Hymenoptera,  comprising  822  specimetus^ 

Mr.  Clyril  Morgan-Brown,  c.o.  Rev.  C.  LI.  Sanctuary,  The  Close,  Salis- 
bury.— Specimen  of  Nuthatch  (Sitta  ccwta),  from  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

Mr.  J.  KirkeNash,  L. D.S.Ed.,  21,  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh.— Chick  of 
Mallard  (JLnos  hoscas),  from  the  Lake  of  Menteith. 

Mr.  Geo.  Nelson,  Dunmore  Cottage,  Shotts,  Lanarkshire.— Specimen 
of  a  bifid  Worm  (Lumbricus  minor),  from  Shotts. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Nelson,  Cliffe,  Redcar,  Yorkshire. — Specimena  of  FarHie- 
misto  oblivio,  from  the  shore  at  Redcar,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Patterson,  Gamekeeper,  Morton  Hall,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of  a 
White  Stoat  (Mustela  erminea), 

M.  Marc  Planton,  Arles-sur-Rhone. — Two  Eggs  of  the  Flamingo 
(Phcenicopterus  roseiLs),  from  the  Camargue,  South  France. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  Plummer,  Sunderland  Hail,  Selkirk.— Female  hybrid 
between  male  Golden  Pheasant  {Chrysolophus  plctus)  and  female  Common 
Pheasant  (Phasianus  colchicus),  from  Sunderland  Hall. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Ramsay,  11,  College  Bounds,  Aberdeen. — ^Thirty-seven 
specimens  of  Insects  from  Kara  Dagh,  Asia  Minor ;  a  collection  of  Birds' 
Eggs  from  Kara  Dagh. 

Misses  Leonora  J.  Kintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter,  Lahill,  Largo,  Fife. 
— Female  specimen  of  the  Horse  Bot  Fly  (Gastrophilv^  «5***),  from  Fryem, 
Pulborough,  Sussex. 

Mr.  James  Ritchie,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Two 
Hydroids  and  two  Polyzoa,  from  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Robb,  67,  East  North  Street,  Aberdeen. — Melanic  speci- 
men of  the  Common  House  Mouse  (Mils  musculus). 

Captain  Robertson,  of  the  "  Scotia,'  Prosen  Cottages,  Tayport,  Fife. — 
Skeleton  of  Walrus  {Odohenus  rosmarus). 

Mr.  A.  M.  Rodger,  Perthshire  Natural  History  Museum,  Perth. — 
Specimen  of  a  White  Whale  (Ddphinapterus  leucas)  fcstus,  from  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  Lancaster  Sound,  Davis*  Straits. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park,  Her^s.— Coloured 
cast  of  Lopfiius  piscatorius;  four  specimens  of  exotic  Fishes  mounted 
and  painted  in  natural  colours ;  specimen  of  the  Shark  {Odontaspis 
saurus)f  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Theodore  Salveeen,  29,  Bernard  Street,  Leith. — Complete  set  (68) 
of  the  teeth  of  a  bull  Sperm  Whale  (Physeter  macrocepludus^  caught  off 
Shetland  ;  Foetus  of  a  Finner  "WTiale  (Balcenoptera  musculus) ;  complete 
skeleton  of  a  Bottle-nose  Whale  {Hyveroodon  rostratum\  from  Shetland. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Bdmonston  Saxby,  Halligarth.  Balta  Sound,  Shetland.  — 
Specimen  of  the  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  aJhifrons),  from  Halligarth. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Scott,  c.o.  Mrs.  Govan,  31,  Comely  Bank  Road,  Edin- 
burgh.— A  collection  of  Insects,  chiefly  Butterflies,  from  Zomba,  British 
Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Robert  Service,  Max  well  town,  Dumfries. — Specimen  of  Millepede 
found  in  a  box  of  Bitter  Oranges,  from  Spain;  specimen  of  Starling 
(Stumus  vulgaris),  with  abnormally  long  bill ;  specimen  of  the  Bird- 
eating  Spider,  imported  with  fruit. 

Dr.  David  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  University  Museum  of  Zoolocy.  Cambrir^erei 
— ^Female  specimen  of  Ctenophora  omata,  from  Brockenhurst,  New 
Forest,  bred  13th  August,  1907. 

Mr.  Fred  Smalley,  Glial  Ian  Hall,  Silverdale,  Carnforth,  Lancashire. — 
Specimen  of  Velvet  Scoter  ((Edemia  fusca\  male. 

Miss  Sprapue,  29,  Buckine^ham  Terrace,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of 
Chrifsis  igvita,  from  Holne  Cross,  Ashburton,   S.  Devon. 

Mr.  R.  A.  StaJQ:,  Natural  History  Department,  The  University,  Glas- 
gow.— Eight  specimens  of  Glossina  pcUpalis,  from  25  milee  inlamd  from 
the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart,  Westwood,  West  Lothian. — ^Melanic  specimen  of 
Rabbit  (Lepus  cunicidus). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stevenson,  Blairennich,  Stirling. — ^Variety  of  the  Common 

Snipe  (Gallinngo  ccclestis)^  shot  at  Cowie,  Old  Polmaise.      C^r\r\n]t> 
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Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  67,  Braid  Road,  Edinburgh.— A  collection  ol 
.Butterflies  from  Zomba,  British  Central  Af ric&,  comprising  93  specimens. 

Mr.  D.  Tait,  Sule  Skerry  Lighthoiis©,  Stromness. — Specimen  of  Fork- 
tailed  Petrel  {Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa),  from  Sule  Skerry  Lighthouse. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  Llanbryde,  near  Elgin. — Specimen  of  the  Golden 
Eye  {Clangvla  glaucion). 

Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  History'), 
Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W. — ^Fifty-seven  Mammal  Skins  and  Skulls 
from  South  America,  collected  by  Mr.  P.  O.  Simons. 

Professor  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  C.B.,  University  College,  Dundee.— 
Stufied  specimen  of  Phoca  eguestris,  from  Behring  Straits. 

Mr.  James  Tomison,  Skenrp-ore  Lighthouse,  Fionphort,  near  Oban. — 
Specimen  of  Missel  Thrush  0:urd'\u%  mu&dvorus),  from  Skerryvore. 

Mr.  R.  Tomlinson,  Musselburgh. — ^Two  specimens  of  the  Blue- tailed 
Skink  (Eumeces  quinquelineatiLs),  imported  in  timber  from  North  America. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Traquair,  The  Bush,  Colinton. — Specimen  of  Trout 
(Salmo  fario),  from  Tweed  above  Innerleithen. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  The  Bush,  Colinton.—A  collection  of 
Fishes  from  the  Museum  Godeffroy,  comprising  678  specimens. 

Mr.  R.  D.  R.  Troup,  21,  Marchmont  Road,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of 
Kelodts  marginata,  from  Currie ;  also  a  number  of  larvse  of  a  Sawfly, 
from  Wells,  Somerset ;  brown  variety  of  Viper  (Pdias  herus),  from  Wells, 
Somerset. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vickers,  9,  Viewforth  Gardens,  Edinburgh. — ^Two  speci- 
mens of  Fyrochroa  serraticornis,  bred  from  larvae  found  at  Wells, 
Somerset. 

Mr.  H,  M.  Wallis,  Ashton  Lodge,  Reading. — ^Female  specimen,  of 
Green  Woodpecker  (Gecinus  viridis)^  from  Reading;  male  specimen  of 
Green  Woodpecker,  from  Reading. 

Mr.  D.  R.  P.  Walther,  32,  Greenhill  Gardens,  Edinburgh.— -Two  speci- 
mens (males,  adult  ajid  juv.)  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  (CEdemia  fusea),  from 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  167,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. — ^A  number  of  bones 
of  the  Okapi  (Ocapia  jchnstnni\  from  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Congo. 

Rev.  James  Walerston,,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  9,  Woodbum  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
— Two  specimens  of  Anodonta  anatina  from  Lochgelly;  one  hundreil 
and  fifty  specimens  of  Diptera,  from  the  Island  ol  Hirta,  St.  Kilda. 

Mr.  James  Watson,  c.o.  Messrs.  J.  Jamieson  and  Son,  58,  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh. — Male  and  female  specimens  of  Chimosra  manstrosaj 
from  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  W.  Wesch6,  125,  Biddulph  Mansions,  Elgin  Avenue,  London,  W. 
— ^Four  specimens  of  British  Diptera. 

Mr.  Stewart  Wilson,  Kennabey,  Fair  Isle. — ^Young  Storm  Petrel 
(Procellaria  pelagica)^  from  Fair  Isla 

Mr.  Frank  Woolnough,  Ipswich  Museum  and  Free  Library,  Ipswich. 
— Two  casts  of  Eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  (Alca  impennis). 

Mr.  James  Wright,  36,  Douglas  Street,  Kirkcaldy. — ^Five  specimens  of 
Fish  remains,  from  Abden,  near  Kinghorn,  and  Cults,  near  Cupar. 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Drumcavil  Sand  Works,  Gartcosh.— 
Specimens  of  firebricks  and  sand. 

^The  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900),  Ltd.,  72, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  per  Messrs.  Johnstons,  Ltd.,  13, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.— Specimens  illustrating  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement. 

Mr.  A.  Baird,  Rosemount,  Glenboig,  LanarkshireL — Specimens  of  fire- 
bricks and  sand. 

Messrs.  Baird  and  Stevenson,  13,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow.— Specimea 
of  building  stones 

The  Bothwell  Park  Quarries  and  Brick  Works,  Ltd.,  by  Both  well, 
Lanarkshire.— Specimen  of  building  stone.  r^r^r^n]^^ 
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Messrs.  Brampton  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Dliver  Street  Works,  Birmingham. — 
Specimens  of  chains  for  motor  cars  and  motor  omnibuses. 

The  British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Bugby. — Three  photographs  of 
Curtis  steam  turbines. 

Miss  Brown,  Pinkie  Mains,  Musselburgh. — Collection  of  Herbarium 
specimens. 

The  Broxburn  Oil    Company,    Ltd. — Five    photographs    illustrating 

different  parts  of  Broxburn  Oil  Works. 

The  Budhill  Sandstone  Co.,  Shettleston,  Glasgow. — Specimens  of  sand. 

Callender's   Cable   and    Construction    Co.,    Ltd.,    Hamilton   House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  London.— Five  specimens  of  electric  cables,  such 

as  are  used  in  mines. 

Mr.  David  W.  Campbell,  Breckonhill,  Lockerbie. — Branch  of  tree 
with  web  enclosing  cocoons  of  the  Ermine  Moth. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington  Station, 
London. — Length  of  bridge  rail,  laid  by  Brunei  about  the  year  1837-8. 

Mr.  Alex.  Clark,  51,  East  Trinity  Road,  Leith. — Model  illustrating 
pile  driving ;  also  models  of  the  following :  Derrick  crane,  donkey  boiler, 
water  wheel,  and  double-acting  pump. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Craig  Christie. — Specimen  of  rubber  milk  from  Benin  coast. 

Messrs.  Davidson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sirocco  Works,  Belfast. — Model  of 
Sirocco  mine  fan  wheel. 

Messrs.  Doulton  <&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E.,  and  38,  Both- 
well  Street,  Glasgow. — ^Numerous  models  of  sanitary  appliances. 

The  Edinburgh  Boperie  and  Sailcloth  Co.,  Leith. — Specimens  of 
driving  ropes,  etc. 

The  Eglmton  Silica  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundyvan,  Coatbridge.  Head 
office,  60,  Firhill  Road,  Glasgow.  —  Specimens  of  bricks  and  raw 
materials. 

Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co.,  Zurich,  per  Mr.  Jens  Orten-Boeving,  72, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. — Collection  of  photographs  illustrating 
Zoelly  steam  turbines. 

Ewart*s  Chain  Manufacturing  Co.,  Colombo  Street,  Derby. — Specimens 
of  driving  chains. 

Mrs.  Farquharson,  47,  Mardale  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — Collection  of 
Herbarium  specimens. 

The  Glenboig  Union  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow.— Specimens  of  bricks 
and  raw  materials. 

Messrs.  E.  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wakefield. — ^Model  .of  Green's  Econo- 
miser. 

The  Heathfield  and  Cardowan  Fireclay  Co.,  Gamkirk.  Office,  52, 
Robertson  Street,  Glasgow. — Specimen  of  brick  and  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Wm.  Johnstone,  Gartcraig,  Glasgow. — Specimen  of  whin  sett  for 
loads. 

Croy  Quarry,  Kilsyth. — Specimen  of  whin  sett  for  roads. 

Cranhill  Quarry,  Milncroft. — Specimen  of  road  metal. 

Messrs,  Mitchell,  Westbank  Brick  Works,  Portobello.— Specimen  of 
liricks  and  raw  material. 

Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Neilson,  Quarrymasters  and  Contractors,  102,  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. — Specimen  of  whin  sett  for  roads. 

The  Niddrie  and  Benhar  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. — Specimen  of  Great  Seam 
Cannel  Coal. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company,  Edinburgh.— Historical  collec- 
tion of  railway  rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers. 

Messrs.  Pfeil  and  Co.,  145,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 
—Wooden  belt  pulley. 

Mr.  Max  Poser,  Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss,  29,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Stiieet, 
London. — Two  lantern  slides  of  balloons. 

The  Premier  (Transvaal)  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  25,  Austin  Friars, 
j\ondon,  E.G. — Model  of  the  Cullinan  Diamond. 

Mr.  Purdie,  Builder,  Coatbridga — Specimen  of  buildinc;  stone. 

Messrs.  Redpath,  Brown  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Andrew's  Steel  Works, 
Fdinburgh. — Specimen  showing  in  section  four  tvpes  of  rivets. 

Mestrs.  Hans  Renold,  Ltd.,  Progress  Works,  Manchester.  -  Specimens 
«i  chains  for  motor  cars,  motor  omnibuces,  etc. 
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The  St.  Helens  Cable  and  Kubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Warringt</n.— Three 
specimens  of  electric  cables  such  as  are  used  in  mines. 

Mr.  James  Sharp,  19,  Warrender  Park  Crescent,  Edinburgh.— Walk- 
ing stick  made  from  the  wood  of  the  broom. 

Steins  Brick  Works,  near  Old  Anchor  Ironstone  Pit,  Denny. — Specimen 
of  brick. 

Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  41,  Oswald  Street,  Glasgow. — Six 
specimeiLS  showing  different  types  of  steel  pipee. 

Mr.  Olement  £.  Stretton,  Saze-Coburg  House,  Leicester. — Specimen  o£ 
Stephenson,  and  Vignole's  flat-foot  rail,  1836.  * 

The  Tilbury  Contracting  and  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.  (1906),  late  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Hughes  and  Co.,  Inveirkei thing. — Specimens  of  road  metal  and 
specimen  of  building  stona 

Mr.  Troup,  Quarrymaster,  Craigmillar. — Specimen  of  building  stone. 

Messrs.  Turners,  Ltd.,  Portobello. — Specimens  of  bricks. 

Canon  Vaughan,  Droxford  Rectory,  Hampshire. — Specimen  of  Sea  Pea 
(JjOthynM  mariiviMu). 

The  Whitehill  Brick  and  Fireclay  Works,  Rosewell,  Midlothian. — 
Specimens  of  bricks  and  raw  materials. 


Geological  Depabtment. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Bethell,  342,  Momingside  Road,  Edinburgli. —Specimens 
of  gold  quartz  from  Brazil. 

Messrs.  The  Broxburn  Oil  Co.,  Broxburn. — Samples  of  oil-shale  from 
Broxburn. 

Mr.  Corbet  S.  Catty,  48,  Nightingale  Road,  Southsea,  Hants. — Speci- 
mens of  graphite  from  Invergarry. 

Mr.  A.  Cradg  Christie,  Sir  William  Fraser's  Homes,  Colinton. — Speci- 
mens of  labradorite  and  sapouite  from  Corstorphine  Hill. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Duncan,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — Specimens  of 
FhiXUpsia  Eichwaldi  from  Leslie,  Fife. 

Mr.  J.  A.  G.  EUiot,  The  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  United  Service  Club.— 
Specimens  of  crocidolite  from  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Gordon,  M.A.,  luiinburgh  University.  —  Specimens  of 
PhUlipsia  Eichwaldi  from  Leslie,  Fife.  *^ 

The  late  Dr.  Gubbin,  Bristol.— Collection  of  about  20,000  fossils  from 
various  geological  formations.     (Bequest.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gunu,  Kyleakin,  Skye. — Specimens  of  bog  iron  ore  from 
Skye. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Meldrum,  of  Dura  and  Balmungo,  St  Andrews. — Specimens 
of  Holoptychius  Flemingii  and  Glyptopomus  Kinnairdi  from  Dura  Den. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Milne. — Specimens  of  ruby,  sapphire,  spinel,  etc.,  from 
Mogok,  Burma. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Moubray,  The  Kafue  Development  Co.,  N.W.  Rhodesia. — 
Specimens  of  hopeite  from  Broken  Hill,  Rnodesia. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ogilvie,  15,  Evelyn  Gardens,  London,  S.W. — Specimens  of 
pyrrhotite  and  graphite  from  Perthshire. 

Mr.  A.  Reid,  F.S.A.,  Edinburgh. — Septarian  nodule  from  Holyrood. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Tarbutt,  23,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  KC—Specimens 
of  hopeite  and  tarbuttite  from  Broken  Hill,  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Alexr.  Thoms,  F.R.S.E.,  7,  Playfair  Terrace,  St.  Andrews.— A 
series  of  crystal  models  in  iron.  Specimens  of  zinnwaldite  from  Ballater 
and  of  agates  from  Dunbofc- 

Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  The  Bush,  Colinton. — Specimen  of  Coccosteus 
deeipiens  from  Achanarras,  Caithness. 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  The  Brake,  Stravithie,  R.S.O.— Specimens  of 
rough  and  cut  jade  from  Tawmaw,  Burma. 
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Imperial  Gennan  Govemment. — ^Erlauterungen  zur  Geologischen  Raite 
von  ±*r©ussen  und  benachbarten  Bundesstaaton,  Lieferungen  112,  115, 
121,  123 ;  Das  Devon  des  Nordlichen  Oberhazes,  von  L.  Beushausen ; 
Geologisch-agronomische  Darstellung  der  Umgebung  von  Geisenheim  am 
Rhein ;  Geofogisch-hydrologische  Verhaltnisse  im  Ursprungsgebiete  der 
Paderquellen  zu  Paderborn,  von  H.  Stillo. 

MinislAre  d€S  Travaux  Publics,  Paris. — Notice  snr  de  Port  lo  Saint- 
Nazaird. 

D^partement  de  Tlnt^rieur,  Brussels. — ^Annalea  du  Museo  du  Congo, 
Tome  II.,  Fasc.  1 ;  Dictionnaire  Kitabwa-Fran9ais  et  Fran^ais-Kitabwa, 
par  Rev.  A.  van  Acker. 

India  Office. — Fauna  of  British  India,  Butterflies,  Vol.  II.,  and  Rhyn- 
chota,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I. ;  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  IV. ;  Palaeon- 
tologia  Indica,  J?ew  Series,  Vol.  II.,  Memoir  3,  and  Diener's  Flora  of  the 
Himalayan  Muschelkalk. 

Govemment  of  Bengal.— Report  of  the  Eastetm  Archaeological  Circle 
for  1906-06. 

Govemment  of  Bombay. — Progress  Report  of  the  Archceological  Survey 
of  the  Western  Circle,  July,  1906,  to  March,  1906. 

Govemment  of  the  United  Provinces,  India. — Reports  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor,  Northern  Circle,  for  the  years  ending  31st  March,  1906 
and  1907 ;  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Circle  for  tho 
year  ending  31st  March,  1907. 

Govemment  of  Madras. — Report  of  the  Southern  Circle  of  the  Archieo- 
logical  Survey  of  India  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Superintendent  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  Frontier  Circle. 
— Report  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Burma. — ^Report  of  the 
Arch«o logical  Survey  of  Burma  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1907. 

Superintendent  of  Govemment  Printing,  Calcutta. — ^Archaeological 
Survey  ol  India,  Report  on  Epigraphy  for  the  Southern  Circle  for  the 
year  1906-07 ;  Agricultural  Ledger,  1905,  Part  8,  and  1906,  Parta  3  to  8. 

Govemanent  of  Canada. — ^Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  year  1906-06. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — ^28  publications  of  the  Survey. 

Trusteeft  of  the  British  Museum. — ^British  Bloodsucking  Flies ;  Cata- 
logue of  L^idoptera  Phalaenae,  Vol.  VI.  ;  Catalogue  of  Madreporarian 
Corals,  Vol.  VI.  ;  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Natural  History 
Booka ;  Guide  to  the  Great  Game  Animals  (Ungulata) ;  Histoiy  of  the 
Natural  History  Collections,  Vol.  II.  ;  Kirby's  Synonymic  Catalogue  of 
Orthoptera,  Vol.  II.  ;  Monograph  of  Culicidae,  Vol.  IV.  ;  Guide  to  Fossil 
Invertebrate  Animals ;  List  of  Casts  of  Fossils,  5th  edition ;  Catalogue 
of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Phrygia,  by  Barclay  V.  Head  ;  Guide  to  the  Books 
and  Portraits  illustrating  the  History  of  Plant  Classification  exhibited  in 
the  Department  of  Botany ;  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts, Series  I.  and  II.  ;  Subject  Index  of  Modem  Works  added  to  the 
Library  in  1901-05 ;  Reproductions  of  Prints,  Third  Series,  Part  I.  ; 
Memorials  of  Linmeus  ;  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  1901-04,  Natural 
History,  3  vols.  ;  List  of  British  Seed-Plants  and  Ferns. 

Board  of  Education. — ^Ancient  and  Modem  Ships,  by  Sir  G.  C.  V. 
Holmes,  Parts  I.  and  II.  ;  Catalogue  of  Oil  Paintings  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  Part  I.  ;  Report  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  1905  ;  Twelve  Delft  Plates  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  illustrating  the  Tobacco  Industry ;  Catalogue  of  the  Curzon 
Loan  Collection  of  Eastern  Art  Objects  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  ; 
National  Competition,  1907  ;  Syllabuses  and  Lists  of  Apparatus  applic- 
able to  Technical  Schools,  etc. 

Scotch  Education  Departmentw — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1906-07,  with  Appendix ;  Report 
by  Dr.  Stmthers  on  Secondary  Education  (Scotland)  in  1907  ;  Return  of 
Expenditure  from  Grant  for  Public  Education  in  Scotland,  1906; 
Teachers'  Certificates,  1906 ;  Lists  of  Classes  conducted  under  the  Oou- 
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tinuatdon  Class  Code,  etc. ;  List  of  School  Boards,  Voluntary  Schools, 
etc,  January,  1907 ;  Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools,  with  Appen- 
dixes, 1907  J  Code  of  Regulations  for  Continuation  Classed,  1907 ; 
Cleansing  and  Disinfecting  of  Schools ;  Memo,  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  in  Primary  Schools ;  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  Primary 
Schools  ;  Study  of  Languages  ;  Teaching  of  Drawing  ;  Study  of  History ; 
Notes  in  regard  to  the  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Use  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools  ;  Regulations  and  Syllabus,  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion, 1907  ;  Regulations  and  Syllabus  for  Examination  for  Teachers' 
Certificates,  July,  1907  ;  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers,  1907  ;  Regulations  as  to  Grantfl 
to  Secondary  Schools,  1907  ;  Report  on  the  Pliysical  Condition  of  School 
Children  in  Glasgow ;  5  volumes  of  the  Accounts  of  the  City  of  Paris ; 
15  volumes  of  the  Accounts,  etc.,  of  the  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — Prices  and  Supplies  of  Com, 
Live  Stock,  etc.,  in  1906. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 
(Fisheries  Branch). — Report  on  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  1904, 
Part  2 ;  Scientific  Investigations,  1905,  Part  8 ;  1906.  Part  4. 

Director  of  the  Dublin  Institutions  of  Science  ana  Art. — Report  for 
the  years  1905-06  and  1906-07. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Economic  Proceedings,  Vol  I.,  Parts  9  to  11 ; 
Scientific  Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  XI.,  Nos.  13  to  20 ;  Scientific 
Transactions,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IX.,  Parts  4  to  6. 

Meteorological  Office,  London. — ^Report  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March, 
1907 ;  Hourly  Readings,  1905  and  1906 ;  Meteorological  Observations  at 
Stations  of  the  Second  Order,  1902 ;  Hints  to  Meteorological  Observers 
in  Tropical  Africa. 

Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. — 48  publications  of  the 
Museum. 

Madras  Government  Museum. — Report  for  the  year  1906-07;  The 
VUlaga  Deities  of  Southern  India. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.S.W. — ^Repord  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1906;  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  10;  Records,  Vol  VL,  Nos. 
4  and  5. 

Albany  Museum,  Grahaanstown,  South  Africa. — ^Records,  Vol.  II., 
Part  L 

Natal  Government  Museum,  Pietermaritzburg. — ^Annals,  Vol.  L, 
Part  2 ;  Report  for  1905. 

Rhodesia  Museum,  Bulawayo. — ^Report  for  1906. 

Tokyo  Zoological  Society. — Annotationes  Zoologicae  Japonenses, 
Vol.  VL,  Part  1. 

Brazilian  Legation,  London. — The  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.— Handbook. 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. — Report  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1907. 

Braokl3rn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Report  of  the  Museums  for 
1906  ;  Guide  to  the  South-western  Indian  Hall  ;  Science  Bulletin,  Vol.  I., 
Nos.  4  and  10. 

Bureau  of  Amoriran  Ethnoloey.—  Ropnrt.s  for  the  yoars  1902-03  and 
1903-04  ;  Handbook  of  Am<»rican  Indians  North  of  Mexico.  Part  1. 

Field  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago,  U.S.A.— 5  publications  of  the 
Museum. 

Library  of  Congress. — Report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1906 ;  Noyes  Collection  of  Japanese  Prints,  Drawin^gs,  etc. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St  Louis,  U.S.A. — 13th  Annual  Report. 

Smithsonian  Institution. — ^Reports  for  the  years  1904-05  and  1905-06 ; 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  2  parts  ;  Miscellaneous  Collections,  4  parts  ; 
ditto.  Quarterly  Issue,  Vol.  IH.,  Part  4,  and  Vol.  IV..  Parts  1  and  2. 

Unitefl  States  National  Museum,  Washinjrton,  1).C. — Proreipdings, 
Vols.  XXXL  and  XXXIL  ;  a)llertion  of  Barnacles,  hv  H.  S.  Pilsbry ; 
Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America,  by  R.  Ridj^way,  Part  4  ;  Catalogue 
of  Fossils,  Minerala,  Rocks,  and  Orc^^  Part  2  ;  Contributions  from  the 
U.S.  National  Herbarium,  Vol.  X.,  Parts  3,  4,  5  ;  Familiei*  and  Genera 
of  Bats,  by  G.  S.  Miller,  jun.  ;  Herpetology  of  Japan  and  Adjacent  Ter- 
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ritoiy,  by  L.  Steineger;  Mammals  of  tiie  Mexicait  Boundary  of  the 
United  States,  Part  1 ;  Recent  Madreporaria  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
etc.,  by  T.  W.  Vaughan. 

Institnto  G€Dl6gico  de  Mexico.— Boletin  No.  22 ;  La  Fauna  de  Molos- 
cos  del  Senoniano  de  C&rdenas,  hian  Luis  Potosi,  por  E.  Bose. 

London  Oounty  Coiuicil. — Report  of  the  Homiman  Museum  and 
Library  for  1906. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  17,  Savile  Row,  London,  W. — Exhibition 
of  Pictures  and  Sketches;  by  Robert  Brough,  A.R.S.A.  ;  Exhibition  of 
Faience  of  Persia  and  the  Nearer  £a5t. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. — 
Journal  of  the  Institute  for  1907 ;  Kalendar,  1907-08. 

The  Principal,  University  of  London. — Calendar  of  the  University  for 
the  year  1907-08. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. — Transactions  of 
the  Society,  6th  Series,  Vol.  XIX.  (1907). 

Perthshire  Natural  History  Museum,  Perth. — Annual  R^orts  from 
1902-03  to  1906-07. 

Plymouth  Municipal  Museum  and.  Art  Gallery. — ^Annual  Reports, 
*Nos.  1  to  8. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  York. — 61  Annual  Reports,  from 
1825  to  1906. 

H.S.H.  Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco. — ^Bulletin  du  Mus^  Oc^no- 
er&phique  de  Monaco,  Nos.  1  to  108  ;  R^sultats  des  Gampagnes  "Scienti- 
nques  accomplies  fiur  son  Yacht,  Fascicules  1  to  32;  Cartes  1  to  6. 

Mr.  R.  Common,  14,  Kempston  Road,  Bedford. — History  of  the  In- 
vention of  the  Reaping  Machine,  by  R.  F.  J.  Common. 

Mr.  Walter  Draper,  Government  Gardens,  Ddlta  Barrage,  Egypt — 
Notes  on  the  Injurious  Scale  Insects  and  Mealy  Bugs  of  Egypt 

Dr.  George  Macdonald,  Scotch  Education  Department,  Edinburgh. — 
Biblioth^ques  Scolaires,  Catalogue  d'Ouvrages  de  Lecture,  Supplement  de 
1887  k  1899;  Les  Biblioth^ues  Populaires  k  I'Etranger  et  en  France; 
TkeMiMi^  and  Practical  Mechanics  and  Physics,  by  A.  H.  Mackenzie. 

Dr.  George  McGowan,  21,  Montpelier  Road,  Ealing,  London,  W.— 
History  of  Uhemistry,  by  E.  von  Meiyer,  English  translation,  3rd  edition. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  1,321,  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. — ^Mound- 
ville  Revisited,  and  other  Papers. 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Court,  Edinburgh. — ^Farm  Live 
Stock  of  Great  Britain,  by  R.  Wallace,  4th  edition. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  Mount  Bank,  Famborough,  Kent. — Licensing 
and  Temperance  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  ;  The  Licensed  Trade. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  Colinton,  Midlothian. — Report  on  the  Scientific 
Investigations  of  the  Northumberland  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  for 
1906 ;  Year-Book  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  foi:  1907  ;  Geological 
Literature  added  to  the  Geological  Society's  Library  during  the  years 
1894-1902  and  1904-06  ;  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Beige  de  G^ologie,  5  parts. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie,  Director,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — Decennial 
Index,  Part  I.  (1896-1905),  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry ;  l&t  and  2nd  Reports  of  »the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories 
at  the  Gordon  Memorial  ColWe,  Khartoum. 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — ^Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XXVI.,  No.  6  ;  Acta  Societatis  pro 
Fauna  et  Flora  Fennica,  27  and  28  ;  Meddelanden"  af  ditto,  Parts  31 
and  32. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rowatt,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — The  Glasgow  Dis- 
trict Subway,  by  A.  H.  Morton. 
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